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Book  VI. 


T>f  ATioNAL  discontent  seldom  originates  in  trivial  matters^ 
nor  is  it  easy  to  excite  a  people  against  an  established  gov* 
emment,  even  in  cases  of  flagrant  misrule,  unless  their  nat- 
llral  attachment  have  been  previously  alienated  by  continued 
oppression  or  neglect*  Revolutions,  however  sudden  in 
appearance,  are  not  in  common  the  effects  of  sudden  impulse; 
the  immediate  visible  agents  may  be  trifling,  the  shock  un- 
expected, instantaneous,  and  universal,  but  there  must  have 
been  in  silent  operation,  a  number  of  unnoticed,  unheeded 
causes,  which  in  fact  produce  them.  The  revolution  in 
Scotland,  productive  of  such  important  consequences,  first 
assumed  form  and  shape  from  a  very  insignificant  circum- 
stance— ^the  indignation  of  an  old  woman  against  the  prayer 
book,  but  the  causes  were  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  two 
reigns.  To  the  same  causes  may  be  traced  the  troubles  of 
England,  and  the  commotions  which  for  so  many  years  shook 
the  island,  upon  the  narration  of  which,  as  far  as  Scotland 
was  concerned,  we  are  now  to  enter.  The  grievances  of  both 
nations  were  similar  in  many  respects,  but  the  point  on  which 
we  shall  find  them  most  cordially  united  for  a  while,  was 
aversion  to  prelacy.  That  this  aversion  in  Scotland  was  well 
founded,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  details  which  have 
been  given ;  that  it  was  equally  so  in  England,  will  appear 
from  a  very  brief  review  of  some  of  the  processed  in  the  court 
of  high  commission,  and  star  chamber.  In  Scotland,  the 
conduct  of  the  court  of  high  commission,  was  arbitrary  and 
severe,  but  the  enormities  of  which  its  model  in  the  sister 
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kingdom  was  guilty,  were  more  ▼exatious,  terrible,  and  re- 
volting.    The  following  instances  will  suffice. 

The  church  of  St  Edmond's  in  Salisbury,  which  had  been 
sequestrated  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
was  sold  to  a  private  individual  by  James  I.,  and  after  several 
transfers,  was  purchased  by  the  parishioners,  who  restored 
it  to  its  original  use. «  The  windows,  painted  after  the  old 
feshion,  among  other  things,  contained  a  history  of  the  crea- 
tion, in  which  the  Almighty  was  drawn  under  the  figure  of 
an  old  man,  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  in  the  act  of  measuring 
the  sun,  as  if  to  take  its  true  proportion.  Judging  the  re- 
presentation too  ludicrous  and  profane,  the  vestry  desired  it 
to  be  removed^  ^d  i\u^  vi^^^cy  replace  wi^h  plain  glats. 
Tie  recorder,  in  obedkneo  to  Uieir  commands,  employed  a 
glacier  to  effect  this  reformation,  but  unfortunately^  in  point- 
ing out  the  panes,  he  carelessly,  or  maliciously  struck  som^ 
of  them  rather  hard,  and  demolished  part  of  the  fair  work  of 
the  creation.  F<jir  thisj^ax^^^ge,  he  was  summoned  before 
the  star  chamber,  and  charged  wi^  having,  in  opposition  to 
the  caoop^,-w)iLch  forbid  any  innpi(atio|i  or  alt^ation  in  the 
beautifying  of  a  church,  wUhout  special  license  from  thi^  king* 
or  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  combined  with  other  enemies  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  her  government  by  bishops,  to 
break  down  the  windows  of  the  church  of  Stt  Edmqnd's,  and 
deface  the  excellent  pictures  of  the  cr^tion»  painted  there^KOf 
of  great  antiquity,  and  highly  prpawepta^  in  ccntempt  of  bia 
majesty  and  their  diocesfm,  and  to  tbe  encouragemwt.of 
other  wicked  and  schismatical  persons,"wbo,  by  the  eaum^le 
of  such  profanity,  woulfi  be,  emboldened  to  oolnmit  similar 
outrages  upon  sacred  places. 

The  recorder,  in  his  defence,  pppt^dec^  tb«t  from  the 
time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  the  eburch  wna 
legally  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  pf  the  bishop^  and 
tbose  who  purchased  it,  had'  power  to  alter  die  windows,  aa 
they  had  done  the  steeple,  pulpily  and  other  parts  of  the 
builduig;  that  he  pnly  had  knoc)c^  put  some  squares  ^rf* 
cc^urod  glass,  but  tjhe  sto^  ^  th(9  f^r^tion  was  still  com-i 
plete,  and  so  far  from  being  dfine,  it  was  a  oonrse  daub,  whjdi 
did  not  coat  above  forty  shillings,  and  which  impiously  con- 
es 
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tradicted  and  profaned  the  Seripttire  account ;  for  to  express 
the  fifth  d&7^»  work,  the  (rimtlitiide  of  a  naked  man  was  paint* 
ed  ^fing  on  the  earth,  aa  it  were  aaleep,  and  so  much  of  th^ 
similittide  of  <  a  naked  woman,  as-  from  the  knees  upward^ 
seetting  to  grow  out  of  hia  side,  whereas,  Adam  was  created 
OB  Ae  tfixih,  and  the  woman,  instead  of  growing  out  of  hii 
side,  was  formed  of  a  rib ;  for  the  seventh,  a  little  old  maii 
sitting,  figured  God's  rest ;-— 'besides,  there  were  acts  of  par« 
lianient,  anthorfring  the  reiAoyfd  of  pictures  Irom  churches* 
But' his  plete  were  set*  aside^  and  he  was  sentenced  topay  A 
fiae  of  five 'htfndr^  pounds,  to  be  removed  from  the  record- 
er&ip  <d  the  city,  midce  a  public  ackiidwledgment  of  hli 
faidt,  and  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour*     Laud^  who  was 
present^  and  could  find  no  alleviating  circumstance  in  the 
case  of  the  poor-  recorder,  who  was  suspected  ot  being  a 
puritan,  having  apologized  for  the  painter's  mistake  respeetf- 
ingOod,  by  quoting  a  text,  in  which  he  is  called  the  Aneient 
et  days,  the  earl  of  l)orset  begged  leav^  U>  correct  hfm^  the 
poaaage  meAtit  God  from  etemi^,  ifaid  not  God  tb  be  picture 
ed  as  an  dd  man,  Greattng  the  world  with  a  pair  of  compasses. 
William  Prynne^  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  barrister,  a  gentleman 
highly  esteemed  in -the  profession,  of  esttensive  property,  and 
irrepfoaehabte  loyally,  hftving  on  his  first  arrival  in  London^ 
been  indticed,  by  the  pressing  importtmky  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, to  attend  the  theatre  occasionally,  disgissted  with  the 
gross  obscenity  and  ribaldry  which  then  had  possession  of 
the  stage,  and  observing  the  pernicious  effects  which  such 
exhibitions  had  produced  on  several  of  his  fellow  students, 
who,  firom  diaste^  sober,  modest  youths,  had  become  vicious, 
prodigal,  and  debauched,  by  the  lesaloifs  they  learned  within, 
and  the  company  who  collected  without,  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  playhouse,  resolved  to  deiiounce  amusements  he  consid- 
ered as  so  pernicious*     He  collected  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages in  the  Christian  fathers,*  and  other  writers  upon  th^ 
sobjeet,  add  published  them -with  some  observations  df  hfs 
owit,  ia  a  large  qitarto  Vcrfume,  entitled,  Ifistriomastiilc. '  Ih 
hia  own  remarks,  he  had  indul^ped  an  as|perity  of  langnage, 
which  was  disagreeable  at  court,,  as  the  qae^.  waa  a  great 
patroness  of  the  actors,  and  had  herself  performed  in  pastoral 
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interludes  at  Somerset  house^  and  the  king  was  an  admirer 
of  scenic  r^reaentatioss.  His  general  reflections  against  at- 
tending plajrs>  were,  for  these  reasons,  constroed  into  treas- 
onable libels  against  their  miyesties,  and  he  was  summoned 
to  answer  before  the  star  chamber  for  the  offence.  The 
unfortunate  author  in  vain  protested  upon  oath,  that  he  lA- 
tended  no  sedition,  that  the  general  resort  to  (days  was  the 
first  occasion,  and  the  reformation  of  the  abuse,  his  sole  eiiud 
in  writing  the  book.  He  was  adjudged  to  be  for  ever  incap* 
able  of  practising  at  the  bar,  to  be  expelled  the  society  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be  degraded  at  Oxford,  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  at  two  places,  in  Westminster  and  Cheapside^  with  a 
label  on  his  head,  stating  his  offence,  to  lose  both  his  ears, 
one  at  each  place,  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  the 
king,  and  suffisr  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  publishtr 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to 
stand  in  the  pillory.  * 

In  pronouncing  sentence,  the  lord  chief  justice,  who  lupd 
long  known  Prynne,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  at  being  forc- 
ed utterly  to  forsake  him,  thus  pronounced  his  opinion  of  the 
work,  and  the  punishmei:^of  his  old  acquaintance.  **  We 
are  here  troubled  with  a  book,  or  monster — monsirum^  kor* 
rendum  informe^  ingens ! — ^give  me  leave,  I  do  not  think  Af  r. 
Prynne  is  the  only  actor  in  this  book,  but  that  there  were 
many  heads  and  hands  therein  besides  himself.  I  would  tq 
God  in  heaven,  the  devil,  and  all  else  that  had  their  heads 
and  hands  therein  besides  Mr.  Prynne,  were  ■  &c.  For 
the  book,  I  do  hold  it  a  most  scandalous,  infamous  libel  to 
the  king's  majesty,  a  most  pious  and  religious  king,  to  the 
queen's  majesty,  a  most  excellent  and  gracious  queen,  such 
an  one  as  this  kingdom  never  enjoyed  the  like,  and  I  thin]^ 
the  earth  never  had  a  better.  It  is  scandalous  to  all  the 
honourable  lords,  and  the  kingdom  itself,  and  to  all  sorts  of 
people.  I  say  eye  never  saw,  nor  ear  ever  heard  of  such  a 
scandalous  and  seditious  thing  as  this  mishapen  monster  is; 
yet,  give  me  leave  to  read  a  word  or  two,  where  he  cometh 

*  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  erect  the  {nllory  in  St  P&ul's  Church  Yard, 
but  the  archbishop  olgected  to  it,  as  being  ooasecrated  groand  I    Rush*  ?al. 
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to  tell  your  lordships  of  the  reasons  why  he  writ  this  book  i-^ 
*  Because  he  saw  the  number  of  the  plays,  play-books,  play- 
haunters,  and  play<4iouses  so  exceedingly  increased,  there 
bdng  about  for^-thousand  play-books  now,  more  vendible 
than  the  chmcest  sermons/  And  what  saith  he  in  the  epistle 
dedicatory  ?  *  They  bear  so  big  a  price,  and  are  printed  on 
far  better  paper,  than  most  octavo  and  quarto  bibles,  which 
hardly  find  ao  good  a  vent  as  they,'  and  then  he  putteth  on 
the  margin,  *  Ben  Johnson  printed  on  better  paper  than  most 
Bibles.'  This  monster,  this  huge  mishapen  monster,  I  say, 
it  is  nothing  but  lies  and  venom  against  all  sorts  of  pe<^le. 
I  beseedi  your  lordships  give  me  leave,  *  Stage  plays,'  saith 
he^  ^  none  are  gainers  and  hcmoured  by  them  but  the  devil 
•ad  hell ;  and  when  they  have  taken  their  wills  in  lust  here, 
their  souls  go  to  eternal  torment  hereafter,'  and  this  must  be 
the  ^id  of  this  monster's  horrible  sentence.  He  doth  not 
tmly  condemn  all  play  writers,  but  all  protectors  of  them, 
and  all  beholders  of  them,  they  are  all  damned,  and  that  no 
less  than  to  hell !  I  said  it  was  a  seditious  libel !  The  good 
opinion,  heart,  will,  and  afiisctions  of  the  king^s  people  and 
subjects,  are  the  king's  greatest  tfiaasure.  Now,  for  any  man 
cunningly  to  undermine  these  things,  and  bring  the  king  into 
an  ill  opinion  among  his  people,  is  a  most  damned  ofience, 
and  if  1  were  in  my  prc^r  place,  and  Mr.  Prynne  before  me, 
I  should  go  another  way  to  work.  I  protest  it  mfiketh  my 
heart  to  swell,  and  my  blood  in  my  veins  to  boil — cold  as  I 
am — to  see  this,  or  any  thing  attempted,  which  may  endanger 
my  gracious  sovereign."  Then,  after  mentioning  the  other 
points  of  the  sentence,  ^^  I  fine  him  five  thousand  pounds,  for, 
I  kiM>w,  he  is  as  able  to  pay  that  as  five  hundred ;  perpetual 
imprisonment  I  do  think  fit  for  him,  and  to  be  restrained 
from  writing,  neither  to  have  pen,  ink,  nor  paper,  yet,  let 
him  have  some  pretty  prayer  book,  to  pray  to  God  to  forgive 
him  his  sins,  but  to  write,  in  good  faith,  I  would  not  have 
him  '* 

His  lordship  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  to  thiaf 
effect : — ^  The  devil,  who  hates  every  man  upon  earth,' 
played  the  divine,  cited  books,  wrought  miracles,  and  he  will 
have  his  disciples  too,  as  he  had  his  confessors  and  martyrs. 
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No,  my  lordsi  this  contempt^  disloyalty,  and  despair,  are  tb€ 
Topts  which  this  emissary  lets  down  to  his  great  master's 
kingdom,  for  a  general  service.  My  lords,  when  God  had 
made  aH  his  works,  he  looked- npon  them,  and' saiw  that  they 
were  good ;  this  gentleman,  the  devil  haring  put  spectacles 
on  his  nos6,  says  that  all  is  bad';  no  recreation,  vocation,  no 
condition  good,  &c."  His  award  was  still  more  severe,  "  Mr* 
Prynne^  I  do  declare  you  to  be  a  schism-maker  in  the  churchy 
a  seditiim-sower  in  die  c(»Bilionwealth,  a  wolf  in  shea's 
clothing,  in  a  word,  omnium  mahrum  ne  quissimus,  1  shall 
fine  him  ten  thonsand  pounds,  which  is  more  than  he  ia 
worth,  yet  less  than  he  deserves.  I  will  not  tiet  him  at  lil> 
erty,  no  more  than  a  plagued  man,  or  a  mad  dog,  wbi^ 
though  he  cannot  bite,  he  will  foam.  He  i$  so  far  from 
being  a  sociable  soul,  that  he  is  not  a  rational  soul  I  He  is 
fit  to  live  in  dens,  with  stich  beasts  of  prey,  as  wolves  and 
tigers,  like  himself!  Therefore,  I  do  condemn  him  to  per^ 
p^tual  imprisonment,  as  these  monsters,  that  are  no  longer 
fit  to  live  among  mta,  nor  to  see  light  V*  ^^  Now,  for  corporal 
punishment,  I  would  have  him  branded. in  the  forehead,  slit 
hi  the  nose,  and  his  ears  cr<^t  too !''  * 

Prjmne,  after  undergoing  the  corporal  and  pecuniary  pact 
of  his  punishment,  during  his  confinement  in  the  tower, 
wrote  some  controversiltl  works  against  the  preladcal  inno*- 
valions,  particularly  one  entitled  the  unbishc^ng  of  Timothy 
and  Titus. '  For  this  he  was  again  brought  before  the  same 

*  Hume,  after  narrating  some  of  the  instances  notieed  in  die  text,  addi, 
widi  true  philosophical  calmness,  "  The  severity  of  the  star  ohainbfr,  which 
>MB  geoeraUy  aacfihed  to  Laud's  pattionate  dispositioD,  was  perhaps  in  il^f 
flomevhat  bkimekible  V  Had  only  one  deist  sufoed  a  few  months  imprison- 
ment for  bis  opinions,  how  different  would  the  solitary  punishment  have  been 
noticed.  Only  one  instance  since  the  Reformation  has  occurred  of  a  deist 
bang  executed  for  his  creed,  and  all  Europe  has  re-echoed  with  the  softer- 
ingft  of  Servetus,  while  the  same  pack-,  who,  fiiH-mouthed  upon  the  seeat» 
have  made  every  avenue  of  literature  resound  with  their  execrations  of  Cal- 
▼in— and  Baylc  has  shown  how  falsely-4iave  passed  over,  or  exteBliatod  the 
fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the  scaffolds  of  the  Grassmarket.  3ut  deists  are  an 
unfeeling,  illiberal,  intolerant  sect,  to  all  except  themselves,  whatever  they 
may  pretend.  Hist  of  Eng.  svo.  vol.  vi.  chap.  St,  Rushwortb,  vol.  iL  pp. 
aS6»S40. 
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court,  fined  anoUier  five  thovswd  povnds,  condenmed  to 
lose  the  remainder,  of  bis>eitrs,  and  to  be  strictly  confined  ii| 
n  solitfiry  and  a  distant  dnngeop.  At  jdie  sam^  tim^  Henry 
Burton,  B.  D.  rector  of  Su  Matthews,  Friday-Street,  London, 
for  some  expreteions  in  a  sermon  preached  in  hi^  parish 
ohnreh,  and  Dr.  John  Bastwick,  an  eminent  physicifui,  for 
twp  pamphlets  respecting  the  supremacy  of  bishops,  and 
a  parity  among  ministers,  were  tried,  and  both  sentenced 
to  pay  each  five  thousand  pounds,  and  lose  his  ears,  or 
safer  perpetual  imprisonment,  the  one  in  the  Scilly  islands, 
and  the  other  in  Guernsey,  and  their  wives  were  prohibited, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  to  omie  near  the  places  of  their 
hosbands'  confinement. 

Among  the  superstitious  observances  objected  to  in  these 
publications,  was  bowing  at  the  altar,  a  practice  which  Laud 
religiously  enforced,  both  on  himself  and  others.  ^^  For  my 
own  part,"  said  his  grace,  ^^I  take  myself  bound  to  worship 
with  body,  as  well  as  in  soul,  whenever  I  come  where  God 
ia  worshipped;  and  were  this  kingdom  such  as  would  allow  no 
holy  table  standing  in  its  proper  place — and  such  places  some 
there  are — yet  I  would  worship  Grod  when  I  came  into  hi^ 
hoose;  and  were  the  times  such  as  should  beat  down  churchesj 
and  bU  the  curious  carved  work  thereof,  with  axes  and  ham* 
Biers,  as  in  F^alm  74^— and  such  times  have  been-*-yet  would 
I  worship  in  what  place  soever  I  came,  and  pray  though 
there  were  not  so  much  as  a  stone  laid  for  Bethel.  But  this 
is  ,  the  misery  I  'tis  superstition  Qow<-a-days,  for  any  m^n  to 
come  with  more  reverence  ipto  f^  church,  than  a  Unk^er  and 
Ua-  bitch  come  into  an  ale-house !"  ^      > 

Dr.  Alexander  Leigfaton,  a  Scottishman,  for  a  publication, 
entitled  Zion's  plea  against  prelacy,  was  still  more  cruelly 
used,  he  was  arrested  by  two  ofiicers  belonging  to  the  star 
chamber,  hurried  to  a  wretched  low  damp  cell  in  Newgate, 
without  light,  but  what  entered  from  a  broken  roof,  and  over-* 
r«n  with  rats  and  other  vermin.  Here  he  lay  from  Tuesday 
night,  till  Thursday  at  noon,  without  food,  and  for  fourteen 

*  The  fvbolo  of  the  arcbbuhopN  elegsnt  ipeechy  is  in  Riuhworth's  Ap- 
pendix, fol.  ill.  p.  1 1^-33. 
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*  days  endured  scditary  confinement  in  this  miserable  hole.     In 
his  absence^  his  house  was  rifled,  his  books  destroyed,  and 
his  papers  carried  off*     After  sixteen  weeks'  imprisonment, 
h%  was  served  with  an  information  of  the  crimes  with  which 
he  was  charged ;  bat  he  was  sick  and  unable  to  attend,  and 
from  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  a  fitter  object  of  compassion 
than  punishment,  for  the  skin  and  hair  had  almost  wholly 
come  off  his  body,  *  yet,  absent  and  sick,  this  aged,  iiifirm 
divine,  was  condemned  to  a  punishment  which  the  stoutest 
ruffian  could  hardly  have  endured,  which  some  of  the  lords 
of  court  conceived  could  never  be  inflicted  on  a  dying  man, 
and  was  pronounced  only  as  a  terror  to  others.     But  it  was 
mercilessly  inflicted.     On  the  29th  of  November,  on  a  cold 
frosty  day,  he  was  stripped,  and  received  thirty-six  lashes 
with  a  treble  cord,   after  which,   he  stood  during  a  snow 
storm,  two  hours  half  naked  on  the  pillory,  was  branded  on 
one  cheek  with  a  red  hot  iron,  had  one  ear  cut  off,  and  one 
side  of  his  nose  slit.     In  a  week,  before  the  sores  on  his  back 
were  near  healed,  he  was  again  whipped  at  the  pillory  in 
Cheapside,  and  had  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  executed^ 
by  slitting  his  other  nostril,  cutting  off  his  other  ear,  and 
branding  his  other  cheek.   He  was  then  carried  back  to  prison, 
till  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  or  endure, 
as  his  persecutors  imagined,  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Such  punishments,  so  arbitrarily  inflicted,  by  courts  where 
Laud  had  the  chief  direction,  and  where  opposition  to  epis« 
copacy  was  the  most  prominent  crime,  inflicted  too,  on 
gentlemen  whose  birth,  educati<»i,  rank,  and  professions 
should  have  exempted  them  ft*om  such  odious  punishments, 
except  for  odious  crimes,  instead  of  inspiring  terror,  in- 
spired indignation.  Accounts  of  these  tragedies,  confirmed 
the  Scots  in  their  detestation  of  a  hierarchy,  whose  highest 
dignitary  could  authorize  cruelties  of  that  kind,  exasperated 
the  English  puritans,  who  were  adverse  to  the  discipline 
and  rites  of  the  church,  and  alienated  even  the  most  moder-* 
ate,  who  had  not  yet  abjured  her  communion;—- these  are 

*  It  waa  alleged  he  had  been  poisoned,  from  the  strangeness  of  the  disease^, 
but  there  was  no  other  proof. 
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oiily  a  few  of  the  higher,  litaabera  of  humbler  delinqiiente 
were  unrecorded,  but  their  sufferings  were  not  less  severe, 
nw  the  impression  they  made  in  their  narrower  circles  less 
indelible. 

.  To  a  parliament  the  nation  had  long  looked  forward  as 
their  only  hope,  and  they  depended  upon  the  co-operation  of 
die  Scottish  army  for  its  duration,  who,  in  return,  relied  on 
it  for  satisfaction  to  their  demands.  The  flagrant  abuses  in 
the  state,  had.  called  into. action,  an  opposition  from  a  numer- 
ous and  respectable  class  of  men,  whose  importance  the  gov- 
enunent  seems  entirely  to  have  overlooked— the  substantial 
yeomanry,  who  were  directed  by  the  leading  country  gentle- 
men. *  '  These, .  whose  discontents  originated  chiefly  from 
dvil  causes,  from  the. arbitrary  stretches  of  power,  the  levy- 
ing of  illegal  taxes,  and  various  oppressive  measures,  the 
detail .  of  which,  properly  belongs  to  En^sh  history,  were 
denominated  political  puritans,  and,  could*  they  have  secured 
their  privileges  in  other  respects,  would  not  have  entered 
very  deeply  into  any  discussions  respecting  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church;  but  Charles  and  his  adviisers,  had 
contrived  so  to  interweave  the  grievances  of  church  and  state, 
that  he  united  in  the  closest  bondsj  both  the  religious  and 
political  puritans,  and  as  both  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  same  courts,  they  combined  their  efforts  against  them, 
and,  in  the  course  of  their  operations,  imbibed  or  respected 
the  principles  of  each  other.  In  consequence,  when  a  par- 
liament was  summoned,  the  elections  fell  upon  the  most  pious, 
or  the  most  patriotic  country  gentlemen,  and  they  formed  an 
irreabtible  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  virtuous, 
able,  and  zealous  representatives. 

At  length  this  parliament,  so  long  eagerly  expected,  met 
on  the  3d  of  November,  1640.  The  king's  opening  speech 
was  in  a  very  modified  tone,  he  threw  himself  entirely  on 
the  love  and  affection  of  his  English  subjects,  nor  would  he 
mention  his  own  interest,  or  the  support  he  might  justly 
expect  from  them,  till  the  common  safety  were  secured.  The 
first  object  to  which  he  directed  their  attention,   was  the 

•  Mcamn  of  Col.  HutehiiOD,  Q^uvto  Edit. 
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dilflstisiiig  dutt&e  rebelt^p-ateim  he  tAerv^rdk  a|»ologiz«d  iW' 
ii6iiig^*«^aad  then  be  promiNdy  heartily  and  dearly^  t^  coaeiir' 
ia  sadsfyiitg  their  juet  g#ieYanee»i(  The  hcniaa  ef  cognmoM 
inverted  the  order  recommended,  and  began  with  A^ 
grieTanecs*  The  Scola  had  pointed  onl  to  their  iadjgnationy 
StorflflBurd  and  I.#fuid,  a»  Wq  of  the  chief  inoeodiaiies,  vboae^ 
punishment  was  requisite  u>  eaauire  thcf  ptee^  of  the  two  na^ 
tions«  Hie  lord  Keutenant  of  Ireland  Wat  obnoxioue  to  th^ 
Scots,  ag  the  ablest,  aa  well  as  the  keenest  of  their  enemiei^ 
and  whose  decided  iAajraoter  Ihejr  itost  dire«M.  He  bad  pwrn^^ 
doAmmi  them  trafton  and  rebeJbi  hefeare  the  king  veatttrcd 
on  this  step;,  he  had  prckHtfed  large  subsidies  fram  the  Lrisb* 
parliament  t^  darry  €m  the  war  against  them,  ha  had  raiaad 
M  arra}fV  qS  from  nine  to  ten  thonsanrl  men  with  whioh  he 
liireatened  a  descent  on  the  western  coast,  and  he  had  &road 
die  Scots  ill  Ulster,  to  take  an  oath,  disavomdng  the  co'veliaRt 
HJadiaaatiBfactioitf  with  the  Irate  treaQr,  was  opei^  and  arrowed, 
itiid  his  adyice  to  the  king  hsd^been,  to  sufier  any  extvemity 
Hrtfaer  than  negoittata.  ^That  unfiotrtamate  noiUesias,  whO| 
jtamsh  against  his  ^dgment  and  ineKnaticai,  bad  hsen  ordertd 
byCSiavlea  to  leaTa  tike  army  at  Yevk^  and  attend  him  at 
London,  was  pteparing  to  impeach  same  of  the  populate 
fcad^s^  of  a  traitonma  correspondeace  wilii  the  «iemy« 
when,  da  eaitertng  the  house  of  kurds,^  he  was  himself  sar^ 
prised  with  an  impeadmienfe  £rom  the  commcms,  •  to  whom 
he  was  peculiarly  aSenaive,  as  '^  the  grand  apoalate  ta  th« 
^OBUBonweahiL"  * 

StraiRml'a  impeachmciit,  was  a  prelude  to  tbat  of  Latid^ 
whUi  was  supported  by^  a  complaint  from  the  Scottish  com-* 
missioners.  They  considered  him  as  their  arch«enemy,  Am 
prime  moecr  of  the  inaoratfeaa  JA  their  church,  whidi  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war.  Tbdur  charges  against 
ban,  were  for  unjustifiable  interference  in  their  ecclsaiasticst 
alfeirs;  bis  ovdciring  the  bishops  to  appear  in  their  pMlMcd 
Bobes^  contmry  to  the  custDm  of  the  kitk;  bis  desiring  a  list 
of  those  eounsidbrs  and  members  af  the  coUege  of  jaatice^ 
who  did  not  communieaite  aeeording  to  an  authorized  forai^ 

•  LocJ  DigbjiVspecdi.o^-'Riish^rtli,  yviL  iil.  p.  1556. 
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to  be  tent  up  to  him  in  order  to  tkeir  being  puniafaedrhil 
obtaiBiDg  warrant  tmt  an  high  oommissiDQ  oourt  to  sit  o&cia  a 
froek  m  Edinburgh^  and  his  direotiiig  the  taking  down  of 
galleriea  sad  atone  waUs  in  the  ehorohea  of  Edipbnrgh  aad 
Sl  Andrews,  to  maloe  noom  lor  abars  and  adoration  towards 
Ike  east;  but,  above  all^  his  caosing  to  be  intruded  upon  theai 
A  Book  of  Conunon  Prayers^  oontaining  many  popish  errors 
and  oeMnonies  contrary  to  the  efasnch  of  JBto^and^  and  the 
acts  of  their  parlitiment^  and^ipon  their  refusal  to  adaut  it,  his 
iasrigaling  the  king  to  declare  diem  traitors  and  aebels^  and 
promuRDg  a  prayer,  oomposed  and  prihted  by  his  dincljaa^ 
to  be  read  in  oil  the  parish  charches  in  En^^d  daring  dime 
aerms,  in  iriiieh  they  ware  s^Ied  tndtoroua  suligeets,^  wt»o 
had  cmBt  off  all  obedience  to  Aeir  sovenign;  and  snppiica^ 
0081  was  made  to  the  Almighty,  to  cover  theia  froes  wiA 
ahaaae  as  enemiea  to  Qod  and  the  king; 

The  two  chief  eonfldential  ministem  of  the  king  being 
oomauttcd  eo  custody,  parlifiraent  proceeded  to  investigal^ 
tho  other  eoasfdaiats,  which  innomerable  potitiwns  fimn  evei^ 
^piartea,  reiterated  in  tbek  ears,  now  that  the  people  per« 
0eived  tfaair  voice  would  be  heard.  Engaged  in  investigntiag 
their  own  abuses,  and  sensible  ef  the  impoitant  aid  they  dot* 
vived  from  the  presence  of  Ae  Ssottisfa  amgr  in  Ei^hiod,  and 
the  Scottidi  conaniasionen  in  London,  the  treatj^  was  not 
pnhed  finrward  by  the  paiiiament  with  the  rapidity  which 
its  remoeal  to  the  capital  had  promised^  nccr,  ad  new  views 
^ow  presented  themselves  to  the  covenanters,  who  expecfesd 
to  see  their  favourite  bond  established  throughont  the  land^  y 
ftom  Dan  to  Beeraheba,  was  it  pressed  with  mach  vrjgency  ^^ 
ftythem.  ^   ^^/v  v. 

What  may  be  the  nithnate  jresnlt  ef  dvU  eoaomotioaa,  it  "^  '^  '  '  j 
is  iBBpossiblo  to  ealcalate  at  their  coramcnonneol^  or  daring  ^ '  >' '  '  | 
theur  ptogmsy  nor  are  they  always  to  be  accused  of  mv-  /  r<  : :  " 
^mnantabie  ambitien,  or  iaq^aoper  motives,  wlio  are  placed 
in  stations  at  the  close  of  a  struggle^  whidi  they  had  no 
wnpeotafion  et,  and  to  which  they  could  have  had  ms  pre^ 
tensiona  at  tlie  beginnaig*  Whea  the  Scots  were  entirdy 
opiployed  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  hnp^isition  of  the 
English  service  book  upon  themselves,  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
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bable  that  the  mo8t  sanguine  among  them,  could  entertain 
the  least  idea  that  ever  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
inculcating  openly  their  own  mode  of  worship  iii  the  Eng** 
lish  capital,  with  the  i^probation  of  the  English  parliamettt^ 
much  less,  that  any  prospect  would  ever  present  itself  of  in- 
troducing it  into  Ekigland ;  but  €beir  desires  expanded  as  llie 
scene  opened,  and  before  they  returned  to  their  native  coun* 
try,  a  prcqposal  for  unifonnity  in  religious  worship  throughout 
the  whole  island,  founded  upon  this  basis,  was  left  for  the 
consideration  of  those  men  who  had  the  chief  management  of 
that  kingdom.  The '  Scottkh  commissioners,  the  earls  of 
Rothes,  Dunfermline,  and  Loudon,  Sirs  Patrick  Hepburn  of 
Wauchton,  William  Douglas  of  Cavers,  Messrs.  Drunuaoild 
of  Riccarton,  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  Wedderbum  of  Dundee 
Hugh  Kennedy  of  Ayr,  with  Archibald  Johnston,  advocate, 
and  Alexander  Henderson,  minister,  together  with  their  chap* 
lains,  were  received  in  London,  with  the  greatest  demonstra^ 
tions  of  affection  and  respect ;  they  were  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  by  the  city,  had  a  house  appointed  for  thoir 
residence,  and  the  church  of  St.  Antholm's,  for  their  devo* 
tion.  The  ministers  were  men  of  distinguished  talents,  and 
sincerely  zealous  in  the  cause  for  which  they  pled;  their 
earnest  impressive  manner,  and  their  discourses,  suited  to  llid 
spirit  of  the  times,  attracted  immense  crowds  to  their  piiWii 
services.  From  morning  till  night,  during  Sabbadi,  liia 
place  and  the  passages  were  crowded,  and  those  who  could 
not  gain  admission  within,  surrounded  the  doors,  and  clung 
to  the  windows. 

Persecuted  as  they  had  been  by  the  episcopalians,  it  aflbrds 
no  matter  of  surprise,  that  they  did  not  display  in  their  at^ 
tacks  ujpon  a  system,  to  which  they  ha<l  traced  every  calamity 
their  country  had  endured,  that  calmness  and  temper  which 
those,  who  never  exposed  to  suffer  for  their  creed,  have  not 
always  preserved.  In  puUic  and  private,  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  they  oppugned  the  hierarchy,  and  their  doctrines, 
disseminated  among  a  people  already  prepared  by  the  in^ 
dolence,  lyranny,  and  superstitious  attadmient  to  trifle% 
which  distinguished  the  court  cisatgy  of  the  church  of  Eqg** 
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laody  produced  an  almost  instantaiieotts  mid  amaeiiig 
The  citizens  of  London  first  gave  in  a  petition  to  parlia^ 
ment,  in  November,  praying  a  reformation  in  the  liturgyi 
ceremonies,  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England;  and 
early  in  December,  another,  to  which  fifteen  or  twentjr  thou* 
sand  signatures  were  attached,  was  brought  forward,  craving 
a  total  extirpation  of  episcopacy,  root  and  branch.  These 
were  £[^wed  by  great  numbers  of  others,  fi*om  yarious 
places,  complaining  of  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  and  all 
were  &yourably  received  by  the  commons* 

Charles,  who  saw,  but  could  not  prevent  the  immense 
ascendancy  which  the  army  of  the  Scots  gave  to  the  mal^ 
eont^its,  sent  for  both  houses  to  attend  him  at  Wliitehall, 
and  represente4  the  inconvenience  that  resulted  from  main- 
taining two  armies  at  the  same  time,  and  requested  them  to 
bring  their  business  to  a  dose,  promising  that  he  would 
willingly  and  cheerfully  concur  in  the  reformation  of  all  in- 
Jiovations  in  church  and  state;  but,  at  the  same  time  remind- 
ing them,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  reformat 
lion  and  alteration  in  government,  the  one  he  ^pras  willing  to 
consent  to,  but  would  always  endeavour  to  resist  the  odier* 
Tlie  cimimons  submitted  to  the  inconvenience,  and  went  on 
wiAt  their  examination  of  grievances,  nor  was  it  tiU  they  had 
obtained  the  most,  material  of  these  ends,  that  they  seriously 
set  about  concluding  the  treaty*  Jn  the  meantime,  their 
commissioners,  discussed  the  articles  with  those  of  the  Soots, 
«nd  the  latter,  taught  by  the  last  negotiations  at  Dunse-law, 
irejected  all  verbal  communications,  and  required  every  pro- 
|)osition  to  be  reduced  to  writing.    Each  article  was  discus- 

*  The  Scottish  miniaten  have  left  the  evidence  of  their  abilities  behind 
them,  in  various  publications,  remarkable  for  acuteness  of  argument,  a  forcibly 
kod  fiur  £rom  indegant  docudon,  although  occasionally  perplexed  by  a  imil* 
tipfidty  of  siibdlvkionsy  and  m  tyUkspsdo  method  of  reaaoniqg^  now  gone  to 
^Bntfe;  but^  p(vha|M,  the  highest  testimony  to  their  talents^  is  the  req;>ect  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  first  geniuses  of  the  ag^  men  who  carried  the 
piety  they  expressed  in  public,  into  the  private  intercourse  of  life,  and  whose 
daily  and  most  intimate  conversation,  bore  evidence  to  the  bent  and  ifcclina- 
tkin  of  their  souls,  or  to  use  the  philosophical  phrasedogy  of  Hume^  **  whose 
wlkile  dieconne  and  hmgnage  were  p<dluted  wkh  mysterious  jargon,  and  full 
ftf  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  hypocrisy  11'*  Hist,  c^  £ng.  vd.  vl  ch.  S4. 
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ded  at  kpi^^  mbA  iqMralaly;  tfaey  were  in  saUstanoe  BimUar 
to  the  speoificalioii  delivei«d  to  flie  kmg  at  Ya(ric»  tvoh  in. 
page  563.]    The  fitst,  ratifying  tfae  acto  of  the  late  Scptlaah 
paiiianent)  which  implied  a  compliance  with  every  demand^ 
etril  and  eectosjaitieal,  was  for  some  time  vensted  by  the 
tling^  it  was^  in  an  unhappy  hoar,  establiriung  a  precedent 
Ibir  the  English  pavlisment»  who  w^e  at  that  moment  en^ 
gaged  in  astailing  their  own  ndigioos  establisluaent,  and 
Ids  aequiesoeiice  in  the  complete  overthsow  of  ^iacopacy  iq 
the  one  kingdom^  ha  considered  as  paving  the  wgy  for  its 
ddwidall  m  the  other ;  but  die  English  eommissionerBy  over- 
eoise  bf  the  arguments  of  the  Scots,  or  friendly  to  the  object 
themselves,  concurred  in  reccnnmending  its  acocptaiMe,  and 
Ae  king  reluctantly  consented,  ^  That  the  acts  of  the  parlia*- 
ment  assembled  by  his  authority  at  Edinburghy  1640,  dboold 
be  proclaimed  along  with  those  of  the  next  session  of  the 
same  parliament."    The  second,  requiring  that  Edinburgh 
casde,  and  the  other  strengths  of  the  kingdom  should  be  gar^. 
risoned  according  to  the  first  intuit,  was  agreed  to  with  liittie 
diseussipn,  as  was  the  third,  1^  which  ScottishmeB,  in  Ireland 
and  England,  were  freed  from  bemg  constrained  to  take  oadu 
inconsistent  with  the  covenant;  bat  the  Iburth,  whieb  re- 
quired that  the  pnUie  ineendiaries,  the  authors  and  caaasrs 
of  the  late  troubles^  should  be  brought  to  trial  and  punisbed^ 
iu5bordbig  to  the  sentence-  of  their  respeettfu  patiiaaaeilts^ 
underwent  a  long  discussion^  and  was  with  mucb  dififeolty 
acceded  to  by  the  king*    He  was  extremely  amdons  to  pre^ 
Vent  his  confidential  servants  from  being  brought  before  pan- 
tlament,  as  he  knew  the  general  enmlQr  that  was  entectaiood 
figainst  them,  and  endeavoured — by  conferring  first  with  the 
nobles  alone,  next  with  the  whole  commissioners  together^ 
aiftd  then  with  sudh  of  them  individually,  as  he  thoi^t  the 
likeliest  to  yield,  parttcidarly  Rothes-r-te  c^tain^  either,  that 
tiiis  ardcle  might  be  omitted  ahogetiker,  or  tbe  anattar  be  r^ 
ferred  entirely  to  himself,  to  neither  of  which  would  die 
iScottisli  commissioners  agree. 

Strafiord,  who  saw  that  his  fate  depended  upon  this  ar- 
ticle, in  his  letters  firom  the  toweiv  occattoned  considerable 
delay,  and  a  variety  of  proposes  were  made  and  rejected* 
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At  liMC  Che  king  sent  (hem.  il  taemngir  i^Atabag  tbhn,  du*: 
ba  WB  confident  tbd  patliaateilt  would  not  proceed  with 
tbeee  vAi&  wete  called  ino^ndkms,  that  he  and  they  shooM 
Aittf  i^ee,  ahd  that  it  was  iiiipiiop€9r  to  prejudge  the  iq[ue»f 
thm  before  they  decided.  The  ScottiA  caaaunaucated  diift 
to  the  English  commissioners,  infonmug  dsem^  thal^  as  theid 
powers  wera  from  the  parliameiit  as  weU  as  the  king^  Aey 
i^aqurM  them  to  lay  the  long  debated  qneslkm  befoie  iu 
The  English  lords,  who  were  desirottB  also  that  this  avticld 
Aoold  pass,  told  his  majesty^  that  if  the  disputed  pointi 
were  referred  to  ptirliament,  it  would  be  lost^  as  undoubtv 
edly  it  would  be  carried  in  fiiTOur  of  the  Seots.  He  yitM« 
ed  to  neoessitf,  and  promised,  that  all  his  courts  of  ju»A 
tiee  should  be  open  against  all  eril  counsellors  sand  delin<« 
<{uents ;  that  the  parliainent  of  Scotbind,  should  h^te  liberty 
to  proceed  against  such;  and,  that  he  would  not  anplo^ 
any  person,  in  any  office  or  place,  who  should  be  judged 
iMapfible  by  s^tenee  of  parliament,  nor  make  use  of  theit 
service,  nor  grant  them  access  to  his  royal  person,  without 
flie  consent  of  partiament.  The  fifth  article,  that  ships^ 
g«N>ds,  and  damages  should  be  mutually  restored^  was  a* 
greed  to,  and  four  thousand  pounds  were  allowed,  to  fit  out 
eighty  Scottish  vessels  that  had  been  detained  in  English 
ports.  The  reparation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  their  deten* 
tioUy  was  agreed  to  be  referred  for  inquiry,  and  was  indoded 
in  the  sixth  article^  cMceming  the  losses  iidiich  the  kingdom 
ef  Scotland  had  sustained  in  the  late  unprovoked  war,  and 
die  ind^mnfieatlon  for  Ae  expense  incurred  during  two  Gan»i> 
paigns.  The  importance  of  this  article  excited  the  imrs  of 
those  who  were  friendly  to  the  Scots,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
rc^l  party,  who  wished  to  disunite  them  and  their  allies« 
Unwilling  to  haaard  the  req>onsibility^  the  cenunissioneia  re* 
ferred  it  to  parliament.  The  amotmt  elaimed,  of  which  the 
parti<^lars  were  minutely  set  down,  was  five  hundred  thov^ 
sand  pounds,  a  sum  that  startled  sereral  of  the  members,  and 
eccammed  some  sharp  debates*  Hie  Scots  declared  thai, 
the  wlK^e  having  been  incurred  in  resisting  the  common 
enemy,  they  considered  themselves  entitled  to  a  compen8»* 
tbn,  but  would  lesrre  the  proportion  to  the  deciaionof  the 
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hous^  affirmnig  that  they  would,  cheerfully  have  supported 
the  whole  expeose,  had  not  the  poverty  of  their  country, 
rendered  this  impossible.  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  ultimately  voted,  under  the  ^pellation  of  a  brotherly 
assistance,  which  was  accepted,  with  many  expressions,  of 
love  and  grateful  affection. 

While  this  article  was  in  abeyance,  the  .earl  of  Strafford 
was  brought  to  trial.  The  accusations  of  the  Scots,  tended 
to  swell  the  tide  of  popular  indignation,  already  sufficiently 
impetuous,  against  this  unfortunate  nobleman ;  but  they  were 
what  in  common  times  would  never  have  been  received,  they 
arose  from  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  king,  and  to  them 
he  was  a  foreigner.  The  Scottish  residents  had  no  right  to 
claim  exemption  from  an  oath  in  Ireland,  however,  arbitrary, 
which  the  governor  of  that  island  deemed  necessary  for  its 
security;  nor  could  he  be  condemned  for  using  every  meana 
of  annoyance  in  his  power,  against  those  whom  he  consider* 
ed  the  enemies  of  his  sovereign.  He  was  charged  by  the 
English  with  attempts  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the. 
Jdngdom,  and  the  animosity  of  his  prosecutors,  heightened 
by  the  recollection  of  his  apostasy  from  the  public  cause, 
produced  a  new  species  of  crime,  cumulative  treason,  by 
which  a  number  of  acts,  though  each  in  itself  insufficient  to 
ccmstilute  any  high  offence,  were,  when  taken  together,  al-^ 
lowed  to  establish  a  capital  delinquency — a  method  of  pro* 
cedure,  at  the  best  of  very  doubtful  propriety,  indefensibly 
except  in  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  if,  upon 
some  occasions,  it  be  admitted,  to  reach  the  head  of  the  wary 
instruments  of  an  insidious  despotism,  it  is  also  capable  of 
being  subverted  to  the  most  tyrannical  oppression  of  patri- 
otic innocence.  .  Even  after  the  extension  which  the  com- 
mons had  given  to  the  crime  of  treason,  they  would  have 
found  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  .to  reach  the  hated  earl, 
according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice ;  they  therefore 
brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  probably  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  upper  house,  but  for  one  of  those  fatalities, 
to  which  an  insincere,  or  a  hesitating  policy  is  always  liable, 
especially  during  a  period  of  popular  ferment. 
.  Some  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  army,   observing 
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ftympionu  of  disgust  arifiiig  among  tlie  sokUers^  ftoni  th^ 
marked  attention  paid  ta  the  Soottkh  foreesi  enoottrage4 
them,  and  as  their  pay  was  somewhat  in  arrears,  took  ooeasion 
to  insinaate,  that  they  were  neglected  by  the  parliament,  and 
would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  adhere  to  the  king*  In 
consequence,  an  association  was  formed,  under  an  oath  of 
secrecy,  to  tender  their  services  to  his  majesty,  and  a  form  of 
petition  to  parliament  was  prepared,  to  be  signed  by  the 
whole  army,  expressive  of  their  apprehensions  from  the  tur* 
bulent  spirits,  and  frequent  tumults  of  factious  malecontents, 
and  offering  to  guard  the  king  and  the  two  houses.  Thiik 
petition  was  seen  and  approved  of  by  Charles,  who  counter- 
signed it,  as  a  mark  of  his  approval.  Before  it  could  be  pror 
jperly  matured,  however,  the  plan  was  discovered  by  on^  of 
the  officers  to  the  popular  leaders  in  parliament,  and  was  ihh 
mediately  communicated  to  the  house  of  commons,  by  Pym, 
at  the  time  when  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford,  waii 
about  to  be  brought  before  the  house  of  lords.  The  alarm 
excited  by  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy,  to  take  possession 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  overawe  the  two  houses  of  parlia* 
ment,  was  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  the  king,  and  fatal  to  his 
fiivourite.  The  peers,  under  its  influence  passed  the  bill^ 
and  the  king,  after  a  severe  struggle,  yielding  to  the  violence 
of  the  commons,  the  clamours  of  the  people,  and  the  entreat* 
ies  of  the  queen,  gave  the  royal  assent  by  commission.  He, 
at  the  same  time — and  it  was  a  strange  coincidence — author* 
ized  the  commissioners  to  sign  another,  for  preventing  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  without  its  own  consent,  which 
eventually  brought  himself  to  the  scaflfbld. 

When  the  purposes  for  which  the  Scottish  army  had  been 
principally  retained  were  accomplished— by  the'  abolition  of 
the  star  chamber,  and  high  commission  court,  of  the  illegal 
exactions  and  monopolies,  and  the  act  for  ensuring  the  fre- 
quent assembling  of  parliament — the  treaty  was  resumed,  and 
brought  without  difficulty  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  By  the 
seventh  article,  which  was  adjusted  June  14th,  all  declara- 
tions, acts,  books,  libels,  and  whatever  had  been  published 
by  either  side  derogatory  to  the  other,  were  mutually  recalled 
and  suppressed;  and  by  the  eighth,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 

VOL.  IV.  c 
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girriaons  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  ghould  be  reduced,  and 
placed  on  the  same  footing  they  were  before  the  late  troubles 
commenced.  Besides  these,  another  was  proposed  by  the 
Scots,  but  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  urging  unity  in  reli- 
gion, and  imiformity  of  church  government,  as  essential  £br 
preserving  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

Presbyterian  principles  had  made  rapid  strides  among  the 
parliamentary  party,  during  the  residence  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners  in  London,  but  a  large  and  respectable  party 
were  inclined  to  moderate  episcopacy,  while  a  number  of 
those  who  joined  in  the  outcry  against  the  hierarchy,  were 
suspected  of  entertaining  opinions  favourable  to  the  inde* 
pendent  or  congregational  plan.  While  the  power  of  the 
prelates  remained  formidable,  the  differences  among  their 
opponents  were  made  matters  of  forbearance,  but  it  is  diffi* 
cult,  when  parties  of  different  sentiments,  respecting  the 
nature  of  church  government,  have  frequent  meetings,  to 
prevent  collision,  and  the  Scots,  who  had  begun  in  their 
own  country  to  contend  against  some  i^proaches  to  inde* 
pendency,  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye,  its  progress  among 
their  friends  in  England,  from  which  they  prognosticated  no 
good,  and  were  on  this  account  the  more  anxious  to  procure 
die  consent  of  parliament  to  the  establishment  of  one  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  one  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of 
God,  and  one  Form  of  Church  Government  in  all  the 
churches  of  his  majesty's  dominions.  Nor  did  they  perceive^ 
that  to  enforce  this  by  law,  was  to  establish,  under  a  different 
form,  the  same  spiritual  bondage,  against  which  they  had 
been  so  firmly  contending,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
obs^ve,  that  the  arguments  they  use  to  enforce  their  pro- 
position, are  exactly  the  same  which  they  had  so  indignantly 
repelled,  when  employed  to  establish  prelacy.  Uniformity 
in  faith  and  worship  would  be  acceptable  to  God,  who  de- 
lighteth  to  see  his  people  walking  in  truth  and  unity,  would 
preserve  pe^e,  and  prevent  many  divisions;  the  sovereign 
would  thereby  be  eased  of  much  trouble,  arising  from  differ- 
ence of  religion,  and  both  king  and  subject  from  much  in- 
convenience, for  wherever  they  had  occasion  to  go,  they 
might  then  find  an  opportunity,  without  any  scruple  of  con-^ 
63 
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science,  to  be  partakers  of  one  and  the  same  form  of  divine 
worship.     The  names  of  heresies,  sects,  and  papists,  would 
be  no  more  heard  of,  and  instead  of  unprofitaUe  controver- 
sies, the  ministry  would  be  engaged  in  the  labours  of  devo- 
tXKnal  and  practical  divinity.     Uniformity  in  government  was 
mrged;  because  there  can  be  little  hope  of  unity  in  religion, 
which  is  the  chief  bond  of  peace  and  human  society,  unless 
there  be  one  form  of  ecclesiastical   government;  because,- 
difference  in  this  point  hath  been  the  principal  cause  of  all 
other  differences  between  ihe  two  nations,  since  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion ;  because— -although  it  ought  not  to  be  so— 
it  proves  true  in  experience,  that  churchmen,  through  their 
corruption,  are  more  hot,  and  greater  zealots  about  govem-* 
ment,   than  about  matters  more  substantial,  their  worldly 
dignities  and  wealth  being  concerned,  and  it  is  observable, 
that  cfaurdimen  sometimes  foment  and  cherish  contrary  fac- 
tions, to  promote  their  own  importance ;  and,  because  none 
of  the  reformed  churches,  though  far  distant,   and  under 
diffisrent  magistrates,  disagree  so  widely  in  church  govern- 
ment, as  these  two  kingdoms  in  one  island,  and  under  one 
monarch. 

Among  the  reasons  they  alleged  for  the  preference  of 
presbytery,  is  the  opinion  held  by  the  reformed  churches, 
that  it  is  de  jure  divinOy  and  perpetual,  while  they  assert,  tiiat 
episcopacy,  as  it  differs  fVom  the  o£Sce  of  a  pastor,  is  almost 
miiversally  acknowledged,  even  by  the  bishops  themselves 
and  their  adherents,  to  be  but  an  human  ordinance,  estab- 
lished by  law  and  custom  for  conveniience,  without  warrant 
of  Scripture,  and  may  therefore  be  altered  or  abolished  by 
human  authority.  The  answer  to  this  article  was  cautious. 
**  His  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
doth  approve  of  the  affection  of  his  subjects  in  Scotiand,  in 
their  desire  of  having  conformity  of  church  government  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  as  the  parliament  hath  already 
taken  into  consideration  tiie  reformation  of  church  govern- 
ment, so  they  will  proceed  therein  in  due  time,  as  shall  best 
oonduce  to  tiie  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  the  church,  and 
of  both  kingdoms.  Annexed  to  the  treaty,  was  an  act  of 
oblivioD,  from  which  only  were  excepted  the  earl  of  Traquair, 
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Sir  Rpbert  S(k)t5wood»  Str  Jolm  Hay^  Mn  Walter  Balcflli* 
quhal  and  the  S(S6ttbh  bidiopsw  A$  dieM  last  hfUl  their  tool* 
poralities  «eqae^raled)  and  their  spirituiU  ftmotions  were  at 
an  end,  it  requilrad  no  great  sacnfioe  on  the  king's  plurt^  to 
i^oBsent  to  their  being  excluded  from  patdon,  in  a  ootmtry 
in  whik^  there  wei^  so  fe#  indneetnents  for  their  wiihihg  to 
remain,  and  to  whtdi  there  appeared  fco  little  probability  that 
any  of  them»  at  least  in  to  iecclesiastica]  capacity,  would  ever 
return,  but  he  anxiously  sought  to  ptooure  indenniity  for  iSkh 
others,  especially  TraqUaii^  who  had  only  acted  in  obtdienee 
to  his  orders,  and  for  whose  safe^  he  felt  doubly  interested 
since  the  deaUi  of  Strafibrd.  His  partialities  were  indulged^ 
by  allowing  tacitly  the  puniahfueat  of  the  delinquents  to  ba 
referred  to  himsblf. 

As  long  as  the  king  had  any  prosf>e<ft  of  being  d>le  t|^ 
manage  the  parliament  of  England,  he  waa  not  very  hearty  in 
brii^ing  to  a  conclusion^  what  he  €onsid4u*ed  so  very  humili» 
ating  a  treaty.  At  the  first  proposal  of  nnlformi^  between 
the^wo  kingdoms^  for  ivhich  the  demotion  of  episcopacy  wai 
to  pave  the  Way,  his  aversion  was  undisguiaedi  add  for  soni^ 
days  his  intercourse  with  the  Scottish  commissiowNrs  wa9 
broken  off ;  but  when  lie  saw  all  his  expedients  fail»  and  his 
power  almost  annihilated  by  die  discovery  of  his  ^ideavoun 
to  gain  over  the  army,  he  turned  to  the  Scotn  as  a  forlorn 
hop^i  and  attempted  to  exerqise  his  kingcraft  upcm  themt 
Mdntrose  be  had  gained^  He  nelct  tampered  with  RotheSf 
whose  attachment  to  thd  oppositiod,  like  that  of  the  dthe^* 
bad  originated  rather  in  private  dfsgnst,  th^n  in  aily  dedid^i 
nesa  of  principle.  The  promise  of  a  rich  marriage^  and  a 
confidential  situation  near  the  king's  person,  had  given  im^ 
pnlae  to  the  returning  loyalty  of  that  nobleman,  when  a  fever 
at  Richteond  cbt  off  his  expectations,  tad  dej^orived  his  nilster 
of  any  advantage  front  his  defioetiott;  In  pursuance  of  hb 
des^jn^  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Scotland^  and  dua  leso^ 
Itttion  probably  tended  to  accelerate  the  conduston  of  the 
treaty  oh  the  part  of  the  English,  who  were  afraid  of  hb 
fnajesty's  personal  influence  among  the  troc^s,  and  were  in 
consequence  eager  that  both  armies  should  be  disbanded.  A 
fourth  part  therefore  of  the  brotherly  asslAadce  was  advanced^ 
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Um  rest  kgrtoed  to  be  paid  in  equal  mditMS  ,wilhin  two  yebrsi 
and  aU  arrears  adjusted  id  tnoh  a  manner,  as.  to  send  tba 
Scots  kooie  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  exp^ 
dition^  and  iiiuted  by  closer  ties  than  erer^  to  thdr  affectioa-^ 
ate  brethren. 

Upon  the  treaty  being  condudedi  the  Scottish  parltement^ 
aAer  sevend  adjoutnments^  mel^  July  15th^  1641,  but  Ht  the 
Inquest  df  lord  Loudon^  who  Ussured  them  thit  the  king 
would  be  In  SeotlAnd  about  the  middle  of  August^  they  agreed 
to  aHow  all  im^rtant  business  to.  lie  oTek*,  except  such  aii 
aeoessity  should  compel  them  to  conclude,  until  his  majesty's 
arrival^  and  employ  themselves  durmg  the  interval,  in  arrange 
ing  ihe  matlers  to  be  afterwards  discussed*     Charles  was  pre* 
ceded  by  an  unfortunate  circumst^ce ;  a  new  secret  corre«* 
spondence  with  Montrose  was  diacdrered,  by  one  of  the  earl's 
letters  being  intercepted.    The  story  of  the  bond  too,  was 
fidly  brought  to  light,  and  he^  along  ^ith  several  of  hiis  friends 
were  committed  dose  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  castle,  as  plot- 
ters.   When,  cpiestioned  before  the  ettate^  that  rioblemari 
professed  his  sorroV  &r  teiog  involved  in  any  suspicious  cir^ 
dnmstances^  and  promised  to  submit  himself  to  tbdr  direction^ 
and  the  estates^  after  hearihg  counsel^  would  hate  been  content 
with  a  formal  renilncilkUon  df  the  bbnd,  but  in  the  course  of 
iht  iav^sti^tion,  a  discovery  was  roade^  that  he.  had  propa* 
gated  a  report  injurious  to  the  nq>tttation  of  Argyle^  lunount^ 
11^  to  treison^  and  calculate  to  influence  the  kiiq^s  mind 
ilgainst  hifai.    He  had,  it  ilppeared,  on  thd  detection  of  the 
bond^  in  ceAVersation  with  end  Murray,  minister  at  Metfaven^ 
endeavoured  to  persuade  hmo  that  it  was  ^eeable  to  the 
tenor  of  the  covenant,  and  intended  td  coanteract  the  pro^ 
jbota  of  sdmd— 'L  e«  Ar^le^-*who  mdant  to  depose  the  king. 
Murny^  when  exammed  raqiecting  this  story  by  the  committed 
of  estates,  gave  up  Montrose,  who  produced  one  Stewart^ 
ocmimisBary,  or  judge  of  the  consistorial  court  of  Dunkeld^ 
as  his  authdlr. 

Stewart's  account  wa£,  &at  when  the  earl  of  Athol,  and 
eight  other  gentlemen^  of  whom  he-^'^Stewart-'-was  one^  were 
prisoners  in  Argyle's  tent,  at  the  Ford  of  Lion,  Argyle  said 
puUidy*    '*  That  the  estates,  of  parliament .  had  consulted 
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both  lawyers  and  divines  anent  the  deposing  of  the  kiDg^ 
and  gotten  resolution  that  it  might  be  done  in  three  cases 
«— desertion,  invasion,  prodition,  or  vendition  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  they  once  thought  to  have  done  it  at  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  and  would  do  it  at  the  next  sitting 
thereof."  The  witnesses  alleged  to  have  been  present,  denied 
the  fact,  and  Stewart  himself  retracted  the  accusation,  de* 
daring,  ^^  That  the  earl  of  Argyle,  having  spoken  of  kings  in 
general,,  and  the  cases  wherein  it  is  thought  that  they  might 
be  deposed,  the  deponent  did  take  the  words  as  spoken  of 
our  king;"  and  out  of  the  malicious  design  of  revenge,  con- 
fessed that  he  added  these  words,  <<  That  the  first  thing  par- 
liament  would  have  b^;nn  upon,  was  to  depose  the  king; 
and  that  however  they  had  deferred  it,  he  feared  it  was  the 
first  thing  they  would  &11  upon  at  the  next  session,  or  the 
first  thing  that  will  be  begun  in  the  next  ses»on,''  and  this 
recantation  was  verified  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stewart,  who  having  been  offered  a  pension  by  Traquair,  if 
he  would  certify  Axgyle's  words  in  writing,  wrote  a  declara- 
tion, which  was  intercepted  on  Montrose's  messenger,  and 
afterward  attested  by  Sir  Thomas  before  the  committee  of 
estates.  Argyle,  thus  implicated  in  a  charge  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  in  order  to  clear  his  character  firom  the' 
aspersion,  was  under  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  Stewart 
before  the  court  of  justiciary,  for  the  crime  of  leasing  making, 
and  the  unfortunate  man,  being  found  guilty  upon  the  clearest 
evidence,  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Argyle  himsdf 
would  have  willingly  consented  to  his  pardcm,  but  as  there 
were  others  involved  in  the  calumny  as  well  as  he^  no  appli- 
cation was  made  for  the  royal  mercy. 

Argyle's  memory  has  been  traduced,  as  if  he  had  betrayed 
Stewart  into  a  confession,  by  a  promise  of  ensuring  his  safety, 
and  afterward  infamously  allowing  him  to  suffer.*  From 
this,  the  unsolicited  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Stewart  fully 
exculpates  him ;  it  is  perhaps  less  easy  to  excuse  his  consent^ 
ing  to  the  execution  of  a  cruel  law,  but  the  fact  stands  re- 
corded as  an  evidence  of  the  injustioe  of  allowing  the  last 

*  Guthrie's  Memoirs^  p«  91.    Laing^t  Hist.  vol.  iiL  pp.  544,  545. 
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penalty  to  be  attached  by.  statute  to  crimes,  which  ought  not 
to  be  punished  with  such  rigour,  and  of  trusting  for  its  qciod- 
ification  to  the  discretionary  powers  of  any  man,  howeyer 
upright  or  humane. 

Among  the  preliminary  arrangements  in  which  the  estates 
employed  themselves,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  regulate 
ing  the  order  of  the  house;  they  settled  the  fines  for  non« 
attendance,  or  for  coming  too  late--every  nobleman  ten 
pounds,  every  baron  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four- 
pence,  and  every  burgess  three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and 
eightpence  Scots;  none  but  regular  members  were  allowed 
to  come  into  the  house ;  the  lords  of  session  claimed,  as  men 
who  were  administrators  of  the  laws,  the  right  of  being  present 
when  they  were  framed,  but  the  estates  would  only  allow 
them  to  be  so  when  sent  for;  the  lord  advocate  insisted  upon 
being  present  and  voting,  as  his  privilege.  After  a  consider- 
able debate,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  admitted,  and 
allowed  to  sit  covered  at  the  president's  feet,  upon  this  condi- 
tion, that  he  should  have  no  vote,  and  only  speak  when  his 
opinion  or  advice  was  required  by  the  estates.  Johnstone 
moved  that  some  of  the  ministers  might  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend, for  the  interest  of  the  church,  but  Argyle  opposed  the 
motion,  as  introductory  to  ministers  voting,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately quashed.  The  peers'  eldest  sons  were  quite  indignant 
at  being  excluded  from  an  assembly,  to  which  in  a  few  years 
they  would  be  called  by  hereditary  right,  and  the  lords  Angus, 
Montgomerie,  Maitland,  and  Elcho,  insisted  upon  being  ad- 
mitted, as  their  lawful  privilege,  but  the  barons  and  burgesses 
would  do  nothing  while  they  were  there,  and  they  were  in 
consequence  forced  to  retire.  A  great  deal  of  desultory  de- 
bate and  discussion  took  place  respecting  the  incendiaries* 
Traquair  offered  to  submit  himself  to  the  parliament  without 
a  trial,  which  the  king  thought  might  have  sufficed ;  his  re- 
quest was,  however,  refused,  and  the  former  arrangement  ad- 
hered to.  Lord  Loudon,  however,  who  had  promised  to  the  king 
to  endeavour  as  much  as  in  his  power,  to  allay  the  animosi- 
ties, having  executed  his  engagements  with  fidelity  and  zeal, 
his  exertions  began  to  create  a  suspicion  that  he  was  gained 
over  to  the  court  party,  and  a  sinister  attempt  was  made  to 
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exdade  hiai  from  the  commissioii,  who  were  to  i^tuiii  to 
England  with  ibe  Scottish  parlisment's  consent  to  the  treaty. 
Loudon,  grieTed  at  being  suspected  of  acting  a  double  part» 
and  at  seeing  his  virtuous  and  honest  endeavours  to  serve  bin 
eountry  repaid  with  idgratitnde,  vequested  that  he  might  be 
relieved  from  the  fi|tigue  of  the  employment,  and  freed  from 
any  blame  with  regard  to  his  pbst  conduct,  if  they  found  him 
not  blameworthy;  so  di£Bcult  is  it,  in  times  when  facttons 
i^un  high,  for  men  of  integrity,  who  cannot  go  every  lengA 
with  all  the  enmities  of  any  of  die  parties,  if  they  conscieatious* 
ly  hesitate,  or  stop  short,  to  escape  suspidon  from  the  side 
(hey  usually  support.  His  proposal  to  retire,  called  forth  the 
prompt  assurances  of  his  friends,  and  a  gratifying  declaration 
of  con6denoe  in  his  iaithfufaiess  fr^m  the  estates,  who  would 
not  accept  of  his  declining  to  go  to  London,  as  he  was  parti- 
t:ularly  acceptable  to  the  English,  and  was  more  ingenuous  in 
his  communications  with  the  king,  than  any  other  of  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners ;  he  was  therefore  constrained  to  proceed^ 
and  was  besides  employed  as  the  bearer  of  letters  to  his  maj- 
esty, acquainting  him  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the  estates. 
-As  a  concluding  regulation,  it  was  ordered,  that  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  church  and  state  should  be  administered  to  aH 
the  members  of  parliaiftent,  to  secure  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  ^<  tentation,  and  court  corruption." 

It  was  the  natural  consequences  of  the  repeated  examples 
that  Charles  had  given  of  duplicity  in  his  dealings,  that  his 
every  action  became  liable  to  suspicion.  His  proposed  journey 
to  Scotland  awakened  the  fears  of  the  English  house  of  com^ 
mons,  who  were  apprehensive,  that  under  this  pretext,  h^ 
concealed  a  design  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces, 
•and  in  a  conference  with  the  lords,  they  proposed  requesting 
him  to  defer  setting  out  till  both  the  armies  were  disbanded ; 
their  alleged  reason  was,  that  several  bills  had  passed  the 
lower  house,  whicji  had  not  gone  through  the  house  of  peers, 
to  which  the  royal  assent  was  necessary.  In  compliance  with 
their  petition,  he  consented  to  remain  till  the  10th  of  August, 
under  other  pretexts  they  endeavoured  to  detain  him  still 
longer,  but  he  would  agree  to  no  farther  delay,  and  having 
left  a  commission  to  pass  what  acts  remained,  he  took  his  de- 
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partmre,  to  retiBit  bis  natiire  coantiyy  under  far  ditferettt  cir« 
CQiDstaiices,  than  when  adorned  with  the  uneolipsed  radiance 
of  tte  'English  erowii,  he  went  to  asamne  that  of  bis  ancient 
kii^dom.  Instead  of  being  attended  by  a  magnificent  train 
of  obsequioiis'courtiers)  and  reoeiving  a  fair  and  outward  ho« 
■Mge  as. be  possed^^he  wasixdlowed  by  a  committee  of  parlia^ 
meat^*  appointed  to  act* assies  upon  bis  conduct,  and  his 
progress  was  through  a  discontented  and  disobedient  popular 
tiooi.  Instead  of  being  waited  for  by  expectant  nobles  courting 
bissoiilesy  and  a  nation  anxiously  desirous  to  secure  his  &▼« 
our,  the  principal  diieftains  of  Scotland,  were  rang^in  arms, 
which  had  lately  been  hostile,  and  his  caresses  were  received 
with  iodifier^ice,  by  men  to  whom,  formerly,  the  smallest 
nark  of  notice  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  highest 
ceodescensioUk 

•  At.  Ifewcastle,  the  kk^  stepped  and  dined  with  general 
Xjedie*  -  Laying  aside  his  naturdi  distance  and  reserve,  he  re* 
ceived  graciously  and  condescendingly,  all  the  oflScers  who 
were  introduced  to  him,  nor  attempted  to  assume  any  appear- 
ance of  authority.  On  his  arrival  on  the  Scottish  border,  he 
was  waited  on  by  numbers  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,,  and 
when: he  reached  Gladsmuir, .  was.  welcomed-  by  a  deputation 
from*  the  estates,  coraisting  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  lord 
AbniMid,  the  barons,  Innes  and  Kerr,-  and  the  burgesses  of 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews.  In  the  evening,  he  reached  Holy- 
roodhcmse,  his  slender  personal  retinue,  consisting  only  of 
Us '  nephew  the  elector  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Lennox,.-  and 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  where,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue 
of  his  long  journey,  he  held  a  levee  the  same  night  in  the 
long  gallery,  and  received  the  compliments  of  the  nobility  and 

*  When  the  parliamoit  found  ihey  could  not  prevail  on  the  king  to  delay 
his  journej,  they  resolved  that  a  committee  should  attend  his  majesty  to 
Scotland,  as  commissioners  to  the  Scottish  parliament,  to  remain  there  and 
tnosmit  information  urith  respect  to  their  proceedings.'  The  commisdoners 
BBincdy  were  the  earl  of  Bedford,  lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  sir  Piillip  Staple- 
ton,  sir  William  J^myn^'Bifinne^t  and  Uambden,  to  such  a  commission  the 
king  refused  bis  consent,  but  he  agreed  to  their  coming  as  commissioners  to 
assist  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  stickling  for  names,  and  attachment 
to  shadows,  when  he  had  lost  the  substance,  the  common  error^  of  ordinary 
minds  in  advereity,  were  among  the  concurring  causes  of  Charles'  misfortunes; 
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boronfi  who  were  introduced  in  formi  aod  kad  Uw  honotir 
of  kissing  his  tnftje8ty*s  Imod. 

AcqoiDmodntiiig  himself  to  bis  mtnttioDf  the  Icing  next  di^ 
T-tbe  Sabbath— attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  i^ej^ttU 
when  it  was  performed  after  the  presbyterian  mmner;  he  haard 
the  morning  sermon  with  seandng  appmbltioiiy  and  haviog 
omitted  to  return  in  the  aAemoon,  submissivdly  listened  t» 
an  admonition  from  the  minister,  who  reminded  him  of  bia 
du^,  and  promised  more  pnnctual  attendance  in  future^  a 
promise  which  he  faithfully  cfcserred  during  hia  re^dence  tft 
Scotland,  without  evet  betraying  any  symptoms  of  disgnst> 
ilUbough)  sometime  even  the  presbyterians  themstslveay  com* 
plained  that  the  discourses  and  worship  were  protracted  to  m 
tedious  length,  nor  did  he  object  to  his  chaplains  o£Bciating  re- 
gularly,  witfiout  either  liturgy  or  ceremonies,  one  proof  more^ 
if  any  were  waiting,  tbas  Charles'  consdence  was  of  a  pliable 
contexture,  where  political  expedience  rosdered  it  neeestary. 

To  his  mortification,  he  found  Montrose  and  his  friends 
were  imprisoned,  and  that  the  detection  of  the  plotters  and 
bonders,  had  exasperated  the  prosecution  against  the  ineeo* 
diaries*  Ruminating,  but  secretly,  on  all  the  sad  vidssitnde 
around  him,  he  did  not  stir  abroad  on  the  Monday,  but  as- 
sembling  his  privy  council,  he  remained  in  close  consuttittion 
^ith  them,  respecting  the  best  manner  of  fulfillii^  the  treaty^ 
and  yielding  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  his  prerogative, 
without  seeming  to  yield.  It  was  discussed  as  a  matter  of 
form,  whether  he  should  open  the  pariiament  in  the  nsnal 
manner,  with  the  ceremony  of  riding,  and  the  advocate  ad« 
dnced  several  precedents,  but  as  this  might  have  cast  some 
shade  of  doubt  with  r^^ard  to  the  legality  of  their  former 
proceedings,  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  omitted. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  king,  after  bearing  ser- 
mon in  the  Abbey  church,  drove  up  the  Canongate  and 
High  Street  in  a  coach,  and  alighting  at  the  Ladies'  Steps,^ 
walked  to  the  house,  preceded  by  the  regalia,  the  marquia 
of  Hamilton  carrying  the  crown,  the  eari  of  Argyle,  the 
sceptre,  and  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  the  sword.  He  entered 
about  11  o'clock,  accompanied  by  the  elector  Palatine,  who 
had  a  richly  embroidered  seat  prepared  for  him,  on  the  left 
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hand  of  iIm  throne.  Aftur  be  bad  graciously  saluted  tbe  mem* 
bera,  he  addressed  them,  ^*  Mj  lords  and  geotlemeD,  there 
hae  been  notbiqg  so  dtspleasiog  to  me,  as  those  unlucky  dif* 
ftfenteo  which  have  of  late  bqipeaed  betwixt  me  atid  my  8ttb« 
jeetfl^  and  nothing  that  I  have  more  desired,  than  to  see  this 
day,  whemd  I  hope,  not  only  to  settle  these  unhappy  mistake 
ii^gSy  but  rightly  to  know,  and  be  known  of  my  native  country. 
I  need  not  tell  you*— for  I  think  it  is  well  known  to  most-^ 
what  difflcnltiea  I  have  paased  by  and  overcome,  to  be  here  at 
this  time;  yet  this  I  will  say,  that  if  love  to  my  native  country 
had  not  bean  a  chief  motive  to  this  joom^,  other  respects 
milght  easily  have  found  a  shift  to  do  that  by  a  commissioner^ 
whifdi  I  am  come  to  perform  myself.  All  this  considered,  I 
csBBOt  doiibt  but  to  find  sach  veal  testfanonies  of  your  affection 
for  tbe  maantenanee  of  ^  that  royal  power,  which  I  do  enjqy^ 
after  one  hundred  and  eight- d^cewls,  and  which  you  have  sb 
oh&k  pfofessed  to  maintain,  and  to  which  your  own  national 
oath  doth  oblige  you,  that  I  shall  not  think  my  pains  ill  be^ 
stenred*  Now,  the  end  of  my  coming  is  shortly  this,  to  pef« 
form  whatsoever  I  have  promised,  and  withal,  to  quiet  thesa 
distractions^  which  have  and  may  foil  out  amongst  you ;  and 
Ais  I  arind,  not  superficially^  bot  foUy,  and  cbeerfiilly  to  do^ 
for  I  asaore  you,  that  I  can  do  tiothiog  with  more  cheerfitl-i 
nass,  than  to  give  my  pe<^>le  contentment  and  a  general  satis^ 
focdoa  I  wherefore^  not  offering  to  endear  myself  to  you  in 
woids,  which,  indeed,  is  not  my  way,  I  desire  in  the  first 
place,  10*  settle  thi^  which  concerns  the  religion  and  just  lib* 
OKtiea  of  this  my  native  comilry,  before  I  proceed  to  any  otbei* 
act''  The  president  replied^  thanking  his  iMjcaty  for  all  Yni 
fiDmuar  goodness,  and  bis  present  espresstcifts  of  love  toward 
his  ancient  kingdom,  and  Afgylcf^  in  an  ekgant  sp<$eeh^  tbcrugh, 
parhapa».  vatbev  too  adulatory,  Atier  enumerating  the  dtfagers 
and  lempasts  through  wbidi  bis  majtfscy  bad  steered  the  ve^sid 
of  the  state,  and  complimefMing  him  on  bis  skill,  as  th«  pihft 
who  had  weathered  the  storm^  entreated  him  not  to  leave*  her 
till  he  had  broafght  her  to  asafe  anchor,  and  settled  her  m  hetf 
dasiMd  barren.  * 

•  JMfiHu^i  Itaiorisk,  p.  44. 
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ImmediiErtely^  ittid  without  solidtttdo^,  bis  majesiydesmA 
the  acts  of  the  parliament^  1640,  to  be  brought  for  his  ^ti^ 
ficatioti,  bat  uncertain  whether  any  latent  4;laim  of  prmogaAm 
might  not  lark  under  this  promptitude,  and  whether  it  ra%lit 
not  be  intended  to  destroy  the  validity  4sf  all  the  proceedings 
which  had  not  received  the  confirming  touch  of  the  sceptKe, 
diqr  evaded  the  request,  and,  upcmtbe  grounds  that  he  had 
already  confirmed  them  by  the  treaty,,  and  that.no  other  raUr 
fication  was  now  necessary,  than  Aat.they  should  be  published 
in  bis  name,  the  king  was  persuaded  not  :to  insist  The 
jealousy  of  the  estates  for  their  privileges,  was  abo  evinced.  <m 
occasion  of  an  incident  which  .occurred  the  aameday*  ;A 
contest  having  arisen  betweeu  the  earl  of  Wigton,  and  sk 
William  Cockburn  of  Langton,  respecting  the  office  .e£  ke* 
reditary  usher  to  the  parliament,  before  the  rq^t  was  estab* 
Hshed,  Cockburn  seized  the  mace,  and  carried  it  before,  his 
majes^,  and  the  king,  without  inquiring  into  the  particulars^ 
on  a  complaint  being  made,  having  issued  a  warrant  fi>r.eoi^ 
fining  him  in  the  castle,  he  was  taken  into  custocfy.  Offended 
at  the  imprisonment  of  one  of  their  members, .  they  ordered;a 
committee  of  two  from  each  estate^  to  wait  upon  bis  miyes^y 
and  remonstrate  with  him  upon  thh  infidngement  of  their 
ptivileges ;  in  consequence,  the  king  apologized,  and  dedarod 
^ht  he  did  not  know  when  he  issued  his  warrant,  that  Cock- 
bum  was  a  member  of  the  house,  and.  promised  fpr  jijwuMil^ 
his  heirs,  iwd  successors,  that  they  should  never  commit  aajr 
member  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  withoutits  own  coa-^ 
sent,  with  which  the  house  were  highly  gratified^  and  ordered 
the  declaration  to  be  entered  on  the  records.  i 

Nor  did  th^  manifest  a  less  regard  fi>r  adberenoe'lo.tlie 
covenant,  and  aaxie^  for  excluding  firom  their  number, .  snuit 
as  were  imagined  unfiriendly  to  that  bond.  .  It,  together,  mith 
the  bond  of  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  parHament,  1640^ 
were  approved  by. the  king  and  die  estates,  and  the  following 
oath  appointed  to  be  taken  by  every  manber  of  parliarocnt 
before  he  took  hb  seAt.  '^  We,  under  subscribers,  and  every 
one  of  us,  do,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  promii^e 
and  vow,  that  in  this  present  parliament,  we  shall  faithfully 
and  freely  speak,  answer,  and  express  ourselves,  upon  all  and 
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evffvy  thing,  vhieh  is  or  shall  be  proposed,  so  fiir  as  we  think 
in  oor  conscience,  may  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  good 
flttd  peace  of  die  church  and  state  of  this  kingdom,  and  em* 
ploy  oar  best  aadeavours  to  promote  the  same,  and  shall  in 
BO  ways  advise,  vote,  or  consent  to  any  thing,  which  to  onir 
heat  knowledge,  we  think  not  mpst  expedient  and  conducible 
thereto ;  as  also,  that  we  shall  respect  and  defend  with  our 
life»  power,  and  estate,  his  majesty's  royal  person,  honour, 
and  estaile,  as  is  expressed  in  our  national  covenant,  and  like<^ 
wise  the  power  and  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  lawful 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subjects,  and  by  all  good  means  and 
ways,  oppose  and  endeavour  to  bring  to  exact  trial,  all  such, 
as  eitb^  hj  force,  practice,  counsel,  plots,  conspiracies,  or 
e&erwise  have  done,  or  shall  do  any  thing  in  prejudice  of  tUe 
pnri^  of  .region,  the  laws,  liberties,  and  peace  of  the  kin^<« 
dom;  andfinrtber,  that  we  shall  in  all  just  and  hdnourabk 
ways,  endeavour  to  preserve  union  and  peace  betwixt  the 
tiuree  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  and  neir 
dier  for  hope,  fear,  nor  other  respect,  shall  relinquish  this 
TOW  and  promise."  This  oath,  it  was  imagined,  would  pr6- 
TOiMhe  intrusion  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  ruling  parly  into 
paiKament,  but  oaths  are  frml  ties  in  such  cases — one  onlj 
fefiised  to  subscribe. 

Not  a  few  have  reproached  the  Scots  with  a  contracted  seL^ 
BA  zeal»  as  if  all  their  sympathy  and  affeqtion  had  been  con* 
fined  to  their  own  country  and  party,  but  neither  they,  nor 
dieir  friends  in  England,  were  inattentive  to  the  cause  of  re* 
Mgioa  and  liberty  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  '  That  unlooked 
£E>r  prosperity,  produced  among  the  presbyterians,  some  mis* 
diievous  effects,  cannot  be  denied,  it  cherished  an  intolerant 
exclorive  spirit  in  the  best,  while  it  attracted  to  their  councils, 
persons  who  were  not  really  attached  to  the  cause,  and  who, 
acting  from  unworthy  motives,  were,  in  general,  the  authors 
of  the  most  reprehensible  measures  of  that,  people,  of  whom 
dwy  became  afterwards,  the  most  cruel  persecutors,  and 
^ffiy^aa  calumniators.  ^    The  first  reformers  in  SoDtland, 

-  *  We  MH  afterward  ha?e  frequent  occaiion  to  remember  and  exemplify 
lids  remark,  porticularly  when  we  come  to  narrate  the  deeds  of  the  fdon 
iMad  of  apostates,  in  ^  reig^  of  Charles  11.  /' 
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iAt  B  deqi  and  livdy  inmost  in  the  fiHe  of  ihe  sufleren  in 
France ;  they  intereeded^  though  in  vain,  for  the  peiseeiited 
puritans  in  Ehgland  dnring  Eliiabeth's  reign^  and  in  ibia  par- 
liaittent,  their  descendants  ga^e  decided  proof*  that  similar 
ftelings  stiU  existed*  by  their  readiness  to  aid  the  elector 
Palatine*  the  king's  nephewy  and  by  their  eagerness  to  run  u> 
the  assistanoe  of  the  Pfotestaots*  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Irish  rebellion*  news  of  which*  reached  Scotland  when  this 
parliament  was  about  to  rise.    On  the  king's  laying  before  the 
estates*  his  own  maaifiosto  in  fi^rour  of  the  prince^  and  the 
resdution  of  the  Engliah  parliament  to  suj^port  it^  they*  aftef 
iome  days'  deliberaticni*  agreed  to  concur  in  all  their  measures 
Sat  this  purpose*  and  ofiered  to  raise  ten  thousand  men*  but 
the  troubles  whidi  soon  distracted  the  ooundls  of  both  kingr 
doms*  prevented  die  execution  of  their  purpose;  yet  the 
young  elecUM**  ever  afterward  retatned  a  most  grateful  sense 
of  the  kindness  expressed  ficir  him*  both  by  the  Scots*  and  the 
Pnritans  of  England*  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  civil  dis- 
sensions* when  his  brotberst  die  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice* 
joined  thdr  uncle. 

When  the  treaty  W8»  ratified,  aa  act  was  passed*  the  coun* 
terpart  of  one  previourfy  passed  in  England*  according  to 
previous  stipulation*  in  order  more  effectoaUy  to  secure  tranr 
quillity*  providing:-«'That  war  shoidd  not  be  declared  by  Scot^ 
lafid  against  England  or  Irekind  without  due  warning*  three 
mondis  at  least*  nor  without  the  prsvious  consent  of  parliar 
ment.  Second*  that  mutual  assistance  should  be  rendered  to 
each  parliament*  to  prevent  foreign  invasion*  or  internal  dis<» 
tnrbance*  and  if  any  c^  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom*  make 
war  upon  their  fettow  tfulgects*  without  consent  of  parliament* 
they  should  be  reputed*  and  treated  as  traitors  to  the  state. 
Third*  diat  commissioners  be  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
execudon  of  the  treaty,  and  preserve  the  peace  during  the 
faiterval  between  triennial  parliaments.  The  first  was  a  wise 
and  proper  precaution*  the  second  was  afterward  a  cause  of 
complaint*  when  the  Scots  enteHMl  England  to  act  against  the 
king*  and  the  last  completed  the  triumph  of  parliamentary 
over  regal  power. 
One  object  of  primary  importance^  which  had  occasioned 
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HntMmnkie  icHscuanon  at  the  settling  of  the  Imtj  io  London^ 
aad  wUeh  had  been  referred  to  the  consideradon  of  paf  lia* 
melit,  wai  the  right  of  appointing  the  officers  of  state.  The 
king  elaimed  the  nominatioa  as  his  unalienable  and  uadonbt*- 
ed  r%ht,  which  liad  always  been  exercised  by  the  Scottish 
monarchs,  and  never  called  in  question  in  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  parliament  quoted  many  instances,  in  the 
unsettled  and  variable  adnrinistratiou  of  the  c6untry,  where 
the  election  of  these  fbnctt6naries  was  with  the  adtice  of 
parliament,  and  contended  that  the  right  rested  with  theoip 
They  insisted  upon  this,  which  was  certainly  an  invasion  of 
the  prerc^ative,  on  account  of  the  malignant  influence  the 
English  cabinet  had  had  in  the  direction  of  Scottish  affiurs, 
to  whidi  source  they  traced  the  late  troubles,  and  because  the 
commonly  distant  residence  of  the  king  rendered  him  accessi* 
ble  to  misrepresentation,  from  his  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  the  country.  At  last  the  king  yielded  to  their  desires, 
and  when  he  personally  intimated  his  acquiescence  to  the 
bouse,  every  member  arose,  and  made  a  profound  reverence 
to  the  throne,  in  token  of  their  grateful  acknowledgments.  * 
Immediately  an  act  was  introduced,  and  passed  with  the  ex«* 
eeption  of  only  one  vote-<4ord  Yester^s-^-proceeding  upon  the 
narrative  of  hb  mi^esty^s  irfllingness  to  give  his  native  king- 
dom all  posnble  satisfiiction,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  his 
^stance  created  in  the  way  of  his  being  acquainted  with  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  these  high  places  of  trust, 
and  therefore  declared  for  himself  and  his  successors,  that  he 
would  make  dhoice  of  the  fittest  persoos  for  statesmen,  conn* 
settors,  and  senators,  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the 
estates  of  parliament,  when  they  w^re  sitting,  and  by  advice 


e  Hie  king't  tpeedi  to  the  parliament  during  this  discusdon,  Is  remark- 
able, as  it  contains  an  admission  of  his  own  double  dealing  upon  other  00- 
carionsy  and  shows  that  he  knew  he  was  distrostad.  **  Hes  ma^'*  antoer  to 
the  house  wes,  that  he  did  mudi  wounder  that  they  should  stand  soe  one 
quiddities ;  and  Mm^h  kg  kncv  kom  to  nequwocaie,  set  he  did  protest  that 
he  aeur  did,  nor  void  with  them,  to  quhome  he  wold  viilingly  giue  all  satis- 
fiMstione  in  reessone,  with  saftie  of  his  honor:  and  nou  he  granted  their  fore- 
sttd  absolutely  in  eadie  circumstance,  as  it  wes  coneeaued,  which  he  ther 
■gned  with  hk  hand.**    Balfi>ur*s  Memorials. 
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of  his  priry  council,  when  they  wen  not.  Bnt  sffli 
eraUe  diflScolty.  remained  about  the  nomination,  as  ^almost  all 
the  high  offices  of  state  were  vacant.  The  lord  treasurer's 
being  the  most  lucrative,  was  an  object  of  the  greatest  con- 
tention.   The  friends  of  the  earl  of  Loudon  were  desirous  that 

« 

he  should  obtain  it.    Argyle,  however,  also  wished  it.    To 
prevent  dispute,  it  was  therefore  put  into  commission,  Londoii 
was  promoted  to  the  chancellorship,  formally  installed  in  d* 
fice,  the  king  delivering  into  his  hands,  in  face  of  parliament, 
the  great  seal,   together  with  the  mace;  he  then  took  this 
oaths  of  office,  and  was  placed  by  the  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  in 
bis  chair  under  his  majestjr's  feet,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lord 
president  of  parliament.     He  immediately  rose,  and  bowing 
before  the  sovereign,  said,  *'  Preferment  comes  neither  from  the 
east,  nor  from  the  west,  but  from  God  alone.     I  acknowledge 
,  I  have  this  from  your  majesty,  as  from  God's  vicegerent  on 
earth,  and  the  fountain  of  all  earthly  honour  here ;  and  I  will 
Endeavour  to  answer  that  expectation  your  majesty  has'of  me, 
and  to  deserve  the  good  will  of  this  honourable  house,  in 
faithfully  discharging  what  you  both,  without  any  desert  of 
mine,  have  put  on  me,''  and  having  kissed  his  majesty's  hand, 
resumed  his  seat.     The  clerk  register's  office  was  likewise 
contested  between  Johnston,  and  Gibson  of  Durie,  but  the 
last  carried  it,  and  Johnston  was  created  a  knight,  and  ap* 
pointed  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  by  the  title  of  Warriston, 
The  earl  of  Lanark  was  continued  secretary.     Roxburgh, 
lord  privy  seal.     Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craigeuhall,  lord  ad- 
vocate, and  Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Orbiston,  lord  justice-cleric. 
Sir  John  %x>t8wood,  the  president,  and  three  bf  the  judges^ 
were  removed  from  the  bench,  and  eight  privy  counselors, 
struck  ojBTtbe  king's  list,  at  the  request  of  the  estates,  and  the 
offices  which  had  been  conferred  by  their  advice,  were  con- 
firmed during  good  behaviour,  or  life. 

In  return  for  the  king's  concessions,  parliament  consented 
to  release  the  incendiaries  and  plotters  from  prison,  refer  their 
trial  to  a  committee  during  the  recess,  and  their  sentence  to 
the  king;  but  this  adjustment  did  not  tranquillize  the  country, 
nor  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  parties,  those  seeds  of 
suspicion,  and  principles  of  mutual  repulsion,  which  their 
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— atentioBi  had  engendered.  Tbe  liigh  royalieU  were  d»» 
pfeased  at  the  conoessioDft  the  kuig  had  made,  and  at  ll»  &i^> 
ear  into  which  he  had  noeived  the  presbyteriansy  and  Ae 
ppeebjterians  were  not  altogether  satbfied  that  tiie  othen  bad 
diM  eeeaped  some  exempbty  poni^ments,  or  that  wtthoat 
some  special  inflicti<m  they  wotdd  consent  to  be  quiet.  Tha 
Biarqats  of  Hamflton,  who  had  gratified  the  covenanters  by 
his  application  for  London,  and  by  the  modarate  measures  he 
was  understood  to  hare  advised,  had  not  only  soeceeded  in 
getting^  himself  erased  from  the  Hstof  incendianes,  but  gained 
such  influence  that,  together  with  Aigyle,  he  shared  their 
oonfideoce,  and  swayed  their  councils — becoming  suspected 
by  the  king,  he  of  course  became  an  object  of  calumny,  apd  of 
vengeance  to  the  high  royidists,  who  viewed  him  with  aar 
antipathy  little  inferior  to  that  with  which  thej  regardedl 
Argyle.  Tbe  insuhs  to  which  he  was  sohgected,  became  in 
consequence  matters  of  parliamentary  inquiry.  Lord  Cam^ 
wath  was  represented  to  hate  said,  ^  Now,  there  are  three 
kings  in  SeotUnd^  bat  by  6od«  two  <^  them  shall  lose  tbeir 
heads"— 4iaming  Hamilton  and  Argyle ;  but  as  only  one  evi« 
dence  could  be  produced^  the  accusation  was  dropped.  Lord 
Henry  Kerr,  however,  eldest  ^on  of  the  earl  of  Roxburgh^ 
accused  the  marquis  as  a  juggler  with  the  king^  and  a^traitoc 
both  to  him  and  his  country,  and,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  sent 
as  hie  second,  lord  Crawford,  who  was  in  the  same  slate,  ta 
carry  the  charge  and  a  chaUenge*  This  message  he  deUvesed 
in  an  insolent  and  furious  mamer,  in  the  presence  chamber, 
to  which  Hamilton  calmly  replied,  if  he  would  return  ob  the 
morrow,  he  would  give  him  an  answer.  The  pavhanent^ 
resenting  such  an  open  affrcot,  offered  to  one  of  their  meB»-« 
bers  in  snch  a  place,  complained  to  the  king,,  when,  the  marqvxa 
interfering^  requested  they  bolb  might  be  pardoned, 'on  ac« 
count  of  the  r^ard  he  bore  to  lord  Kerr^9  father,  and  the 
particular  circumstances  of  his  coo^anion,,  yet  the  parlia-> 
ment  would  not  rest  satisfied  tiU  lord  Kerr  puhUdy  confessed 
his  fault,  and  asked  pardon  of  the  king  and  of  the  marqtus^ 
for  the  imf^opriety  of  his  conduct.  The  marquis,  aware  of 
the  suspicions  and  surnnses  which  were  abroad  respecting' 
him,  seized  die  opportunity  for  exculpating  himself^  and  ob* 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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toined  an  act  of  the  estates,,  not  only  declaring  that  be  wa§ 
free  from  the  scandalous  words,  tending  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  honour  and  fidelity  to  his  king  and  country,  spoken  in  his 
majesty's  presence,  by  lord  Henry  Kerr,  and  acknowledged 
in  presence  of  parliament  by  the  speaker,  to  be  both  rash  and 
groundless,  but  that  his  majesty  and  estates  believe,  and  es- 
teem him  to  be  a  loyal  subject  to  his  majesty,  and  faithful 
patriot  to  his  country. 

.  This  public  testimony  did  not  silence  the  whisperers  who 
had  access  to  the  king,  and  he  soon  discovered  by  the  ccdd- 
ness  of  his  manner,  that  their  insidious  stories  had  created  or 
confirmed  unfavourable  impressions  on  his  mind.  Lanark^ 
too,  perceived  that  the  king's  countenance  was  changed  to- 
ward him,  and  he  used  the  freedom  to  ask  his  majesty,  if  he 
thought  him  capable  of  doing  any  thing  deliberately,  that 
could  merit  his  displeasure.  To  which  the  king,  answered/ 
that  he  believed  he  was  an  honest  man,  that  he  had  never 
heard  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  but  that  his  brother  had 
been  very  active  in  his  own  preservation ;  a  reply  which  gives 
some  credibility  to  the  king's  being  involved  in  the  still  dark 
and  not  well  explained  plot,  which,  from  its  apparent  uncon- 
nection  at  the  time,  with  any  other  event  in  Scotland,  has 
been  denominated,  the  incident. 

Shortly  after  the  conversation  I  have  mentioned,  notice  of 
a  design  against  Hamilton  and  Argyle — in  which  the  earl  of 
Crawford,  colonel  Cochrane,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Alexan- 
der Stewart,  were  to  have  been  the  principal  actors,  and  to 
which  it  was  said  the  king,  lords  Almond,  Ogilvy,  Gray,  and 
Kinpunt,  Murray,  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Home,  captain  Stewart,  and  a  number  of  others  were 
privy — was  communicated  to  the  marquis.  He,  with  Argyle 
and  Lanark,  were  to  have  been  summoned  at  midnight  to 
court,  as  if  to  attend  his  majesty  on  some  very  urgent  busi- 
ness. In  the  way  thither,  they  were  to  have  been  arrested  as 
traitors,  and  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Crawford,  stationed  for 
that  purpose  with  a  number  of  armed  men  in  the  garden,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Blackfriars,  by  whom  they  were  to  have  been 
carried  to  a  frigate  in  Leith  roads,  or  assassinated,  in  case  of 
offering  any  resistance.  Colonel  Cochrane  was  to  have 
63 
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marched  with  his  regiment  from  Musselburgh,  to  overawe  the 
town  of  Edinburgh,  and  secure  several  of  the  other  of  the 
leading  members  of  parliament  A  vigorous  attempt  was  a;t 
the  same  time  to  have  been  made,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
castle  by  Montrose,  after  which  the  prisoners  would  have 
been  brought  to  trial.  The  information  was  speedily  com- 
municated to  all  interested,  who  fortified  their  houses  against 
surprise,  and  the  report  becoming  public,  the  whole  city 
presented  a  scene  of  alarm  and  confusion ;  the  citizens  were 
nndcr  arms  all  night,  and  strong  guards  were  everywhere 
placed.  • 

*  This  event,  which  Hume  says,  **  had  neither  cause  nor  effect  that  was 
vinhle,  iknt  purpose,  not  consequeiice,''  Hist.  voL  vi.  chap.  $S,  had  a  very 
^▼ident  purpose,  and  veiy  important  consequences.  Its  purpose  was  to  over- 
turn eveiy  thing  that  had  been  done  in  Scotland,  and  its  first  consequence 
was  to  revive  the  spirit  of  jealousy  in  the  parliament,  which  had  almost  beeiji 
laid  asleep^  and  next,  to  give  additional  weight  and  influence  to  the  parties 
who  were  the  reported  objects  of  the  court's  dislike.  If  the  plot  were  true, 
then  all  is  plain;  if  it  were  a  suppositious  one,  Hamilton  and  Argyle  roust 
have  been  the  authors  of  a  vary  vile  and  infiunous  fabrication,  for  no  visible 
end;  to  gain  an  object  of  which  they  were  in  full  possession'— the  public 
&vour — as  idle  a  design  as  unworthily  projected.  The  question  then  is,  was 
it  true?  The  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  of  parliament,  upon 
whidh  they  decided, ''  that  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  earls  of  Aigyle  and 
l4mai^,  had  good  reason  for  withdrawing  themselves,"  has  been  lost  Bal- 
fiMir,  in  his  journal  of  parliament-^-now  in  course  of  publication— has  pre- 
served the  following  notes  of  the  depositions.  Ci^tain  William  Stewart's 
depositions  of  the  ISth  of  October^— taken — ^by  the  three  estates,  anent  the 
4fiscovery  to  him  of  the  plot,  by  lieutenant-colonel  Aleiumder  Stewart,  which 
plot  was  to  be  put  m  execution  the  1  ith  of  October. 

The  said  cqitain  William's  second  depositions,  taken  by  the  committee, 
little  or  nothing  differing  from  that  taken  by  the  three  estates,  read. 

lieutenant-colonel  Alexander  Stewart's  deposition,  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee^ 88d  October,  containing  a  discourse  contrary  in  purpose  to  that  which 
captain  William  Stewart  deponed  he  related  to  him,  anent  the  apprehending 
the  marqon  and  Ai^le,  and  sending  them  to  the  king's  ship,  or  else  stabbing 
them ;  but  concerning  my  lord  Ochiltree's  imprisonment  and  liberation,  and 
how  the  said  lord  had  spoken  truth  of  the  marquis,  which  was,  that  he  was  a 
traitor  in  effect;  this  deposition  was  all  contradictory  to  captain  William 
Stewart^s. 

The  two  Stewarts'  contradictions,  taken  underj^their  great  oaths,  parallel- 
ed, read. 

IJeuteaaiit<donel  Hume's  depositioiis  before  the  three  estates,  October 
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Next  day,  the  kiag^  attended  by  five  hmidned  anaed  flneoy 
entered  die  outer  ball  of  the  parliament  house  in  a  menacing 
Buuuier,  and  Jocneaeed  the  confusion;  nor  would  they  proceed 

|g,  flea4  ead  bk  re^waaMnafioni  bafiire  the  committefy  ggd  Octobar,  affina- 
tog  all  bk  former  depootioiiB  to  be  tmtfa,*  wherein  there  was  mudi  of  the 
plot  ducorered. 

Matthew  Hamilton's  daposidon  being  read,  contracEcting  bis  master,  fieii« 
tenant-colotiel  Alexander  Stewart. 

Liealenant^oleiicl  Ladovick  Leslies  depodlaons  icad,  aaent  Mcu>enan>' 
coloacl  Alexander  Stewards  going  with  him  to  8wedel^  which  was  altogether 
false. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Richardson's  deposition  before  the  committee,  S5d 
October,  anent  his  privy  conference  with  the  earl  of  Crawford,  read. 

Colonel  Laorence  Blah*,  bis  depositions  before  the  committee^  anent  his 
discourses  with  the  earl  of  Crawford,  ftdl  of  fooleries,  read. 

Eail  of  CrawforcPs  dqxmtions  before  the  committee,  aaeot  a  diseoorse  at 
dmner  in  die  earl  of  Airley's  bouie,  ooneendag  a  letter  written  by  the  eari 
of  Montrose  to  the  king,  wb^ein  he  undertakes  to  prove  the  marqnis  of 
Hamilton  a  traitor,  read. 

LieutenantHx>lonel  HnmeTs  second  depodtion  before  the  committee,  9ffd 
October,  anent  a  discourse  betwixt  colonel  Cochrane  and  him,  of  William 
Murray's  taking  him  to  the  king's  bedchamber,  read. 

Captain  Robert  Kennedy,  bis  depoddon  before  die  committee^  anent  his 
discourse  with  colonel  Cochrane,  md. 

Colonel  CocbVane's  depoddon  under  his  own  hand,  containing  a  confer- 
ence betwixt  William  Murray  and  him,  anent  the  arresting  of  Hiunilton  and 
Afgyle,read. 

Item,  the  committee's  interrbgatories  at  Codmme,  cf  his  own  depodtioas, 
wherdn  he  contradicts  Hume,  read. 

WiUiam  Murray,  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  majesty's  bedchamber,  bis  de< 
poddons  taken  by  the  committee,  S5th  October,  asent  a  discourse  betwixt 
the  earl  of  Montrose  and  him,  which  he  confessei  he  declared  to  his  majesty; 
and  of  his  delivering  of  three  letters  from  the  earl  of  Montrose  to  the  king, 
and  of  his  majesty's  answers  to  them. 

Item,  the  said  William  confesses  his  taking  of  colonel  Cociimne  to  the 
king's  bedchamber;  but  does  not  know  what  the  colonel  said  to  the  klng^-*- 
Item,  he  denies  many  points  of  Cochrane^s  depositions  agamst  him,  aoeot 
divers  discourses  betwixt  them.— Item,  he  denies  he  knows  any  thing  «f 
drawing  Hamilton  and  Argyle  to  a  conference  in  the  kingV  drawing-chembcr» 
read. 

Lord  Almond's  depositions  before  the  committee^  esth  October,  wherein 
be  confesses  that  William  Murray,  Crawford,  lords  Ogilvy,  Gray,  &c.  was 
such  a  night  at  his  house,  fead« 

The  earl  of  Crawford's  reexamination  by  the  committee,  27th  October, 
instant^  read,  wharein  he  declares  his  former  depositions  to  be  all  true,  but 
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to  bufUMss,  till  general  Leslie  was  intmsted  with  the  dis*« 
cretionary  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  (own  and  neigh** 
bonrhoody  and  eyety  stranger  who  had  not  partklilar  bosi* 

only  flome  vhich  hs  rctocta;  siid  in  tfaoe  [dapoMomt]  hA  coDhmeB,  that 
in  the  lord  Akoond'a  houses  there  was  ipeakiiig  aaoongit  tbem  of  arrestiag 
Hamilton  and  Argyle. 

Colonel  Cochrane*8  re-ezamiaatbn  on  his  great  oath,  before  the  cominit- 
tee,  fi7di  October  instant,  wherem  he  dedares  all  hi»  former  de^(Mition»  to 
be  trae,  bat  only  thsBe  two  disooanei  betwixt  WiUiam  Morray,  the  ead  of 
Qnarlbrd,  and  hini;  and  the  precise  time  of  his  own  discoune  with  the  lofd 
Pgilvy. 

The  committee's  interrogatories  at  Cochrane^  of  his  own  depositions,  full  of 
contradictions,  read. 

William  Muiray's  re-exaadnatioas  by  tiie  committee,  STth  October,  upon 
Us  great  oath,  read;  wherein  he  denies  these  things  that  Crawford  and  Cocb- 
lane  lay  to  his  ehaigew 

Crawford  and  Coohrane's  confrontations  with  WiUlam  Murray,  before  the 
committee,  S7th  October  instant,  read ;  wherein  William  Murray  does  alto- 
gether deny  that  ever  he  desired  Cochrane  to  go  to  the  king's  beddianiber. 

Lieutenant-colond  Home's  rei^ezamination  upon  his  great  oaA,  wfaerdn 
he  avows  all  his  former  depositiaos,  and  adds  anew  against  the  earl  of  Cmw- 
fiird,  read. 

The  house  ordains  each  estate  to  haTO  a  copy  of  these  depositions,  to  the 
effect  that  they  may  take  the  same  into  their  consideration,  and  to  meet  apart 
this  day  in  the  afternoon. — 9d  November, 

The  committee  for  the  incident,  mtke  their  report,  tha^  according  to  the 
order  of  the  house^  they  had  called  before  them  the  eari  of  Montmse^  and 
jnterrogated  him  what  be  meant  by  these  wards  of  his  letter,  **  That  he  would 
particularly  acquaint  his  majesQr  with  a  business,  which  not  only  did  concern 
his  honour  in  a  high  degree,  but  the  standing  and  footing  of  his  crown  like- 
wise. He  said,  what  his  meaning  was,  he  bad  already  declared  to  his  majesty, 
and  the  committee  from  the  parliament,  on  Saturday  last,  at  Holyroodhouse; 
be  fEUther  declared,  that  therdyy  he  neitfaar  did  Intend,  neither  coeld  nor 
would  he  wroi^  any  particular  penon  whatsoever.  This  being  read  undsr 
Montrose's  hearing  to  the  house,  did  not  ^ve  them  satisfoction."  From  this 
evidence,  meagre  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  con* 
spiracy,  vide  Laing,  vol.  iii.  Note  VIII,  its  connexion  with  the  accusation  of 
die  English  is  more  donbtftd.  Mr.  Brodie  has  lemari^ed,  and  it  is  strange 
that  so  evident  an  observation  shoidd  have  escaped  Mr.  L.  in  his  hypothec 
respecting  Savilk's  forged  letter.  ^  With  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  «^ 
that  letter,  Charles  muss  have  learned  that  it  was  forged,  and  oonsequendy 
must  haye  known  that  the  fact  could  be  proved,  so  tiiat  it  could  injure  none 
but  Seville,  who  was  now  in  favour."  Brodie's  British  Empire,  voL  iii.  p.  149, 
152. 
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ness,  was  dismissed  from  the  court  and  the  city.  The  mar^ 
quis  and  Argyle,  whose  followers  had  assembled  avowedly  to 
protect  them,  apprehensive  that  some  tumult  might  ensue 
from  the  concurrence  of  so  many  irritated  retainers,  retired 
to  Kinniel  House,  the  earl  of  Lanark's  residence,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  south  bank,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Evon  with  the  Forth.  When  the  house  proceeded  to  exam- 
ine into  the  afikir,  the  king,  violently  enraged  against  Hamil- 
ton, inveighed  bitterly  against  his  needless  and  cowardly 
flight,  and  complained  of  the  false  and  calumnious  rumours 
to  which  it  had  given  rise.  He  had,  he  said,  been  deaf  to 
insinuations  against  him  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  greatest  trust  about  him,  but  when  justice  demanded  it, 
he  would  not  shelter  the  best  subject  in  all  his  dominions. 
He  protested  his  abhorrence  of  all  plots,  and  swore  by  God, 
the  parliament,  and  the  fugitive  lords  too,  behoved  to  clear 
his  honour ;  till  this  was  done,  be  required  Hamilton  to  be 
sequestered  the  parliament,  and  a  public  inquiry  instituted, 
that  his  character  might  be  vindicated. 

The  estates,  under  pretext  that  the  accused  had  friends  in 
the  house,  and  that  secrecy  was  necessary  in  such  delicate 
investigations,  recommended  a  private  committee,  where  the 
examination  of  witnesses  could  be  conducted  with  greater 
freedom,  in  which  the  king  prudently  acquiesced,  and  the  lord 
president  Balmerino,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Lennox, 
with  four  barons,  and  four  burgesses  were  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  The  result  of  their  investigation  was,  that  a  plot 
had  existed  against  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  either  for  their 
destruction,  or  their  sequestration  from  parliament,  and  that 
they  had  good  grounds  for  their  flight,  but  were  now  desired 
to  resume  their  seats,  which  they  immediately  did,  and  the 
whole  was  at  the  time  hushed  up  with  an  expedition,  that 
probably  originated  in  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  the 
disclosure  might  have  placed  his  majesty;  for  that  it  had  been 
in  agitation  to  seize  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  is  evident  from  the 
depositions,  imperfectly  as  they  are  transmitted  to  us,  and 
that  the  king  was  acquainted  with  more  than  appears  on  the 
record,  seems  highly  probable  from  the  little  that  does.  Col- 
onel Cochrane,  whose  contradictory  evidence  gives  import- 
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Mice  to  wbat  is  ambiguous,  had  certainly  a  long  interriew 
with  the  king,  under  a  promise  of  secrecy,  and  Montrose's 
letters  were  produced,  in  which  he  promised  that  he  would 
particularly  acquaint  his  majesty  with  a  business  which  not 
only  did  concern  his  honour  in  a  high  degree,  but  the  stand- 
ing of  his  crown;  and  when  examined 'as  to  what  he  meant, 
gave  only  evasive  and  very  unsatisfactory  replies.  *  Claren- 
don's account  is  liable  to  little  objection,  and  confirms  strong- 
ly this  view  of  the  subject  Montrose,  as  he  states,  who  was 
actuated  throughout  by  a  restless,  wild,  and  unprincipled 
ambition,  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  covenant  as  long  as 
he  was  the  leading  personage,  but  no  sooner  did  Argyle  share 
that  honour,  than  he  made  proffer  of  his  service  to  the  king, 
on  whose  arrival  in  Scotland,  he,  by  the  agency  of  Murray  of 
the  bedchamber,  had  a  private  interview  with  Charles,  and 
informed  him  of  many  particulars  from  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  he  said,  was  no  less 
&ulty  and  false  toward  his  majesty  than  Argyle,  which  he  was 
able  to  prove  before  parliament,  but  rather  advised  to  have 
them  assassinated,  which  he  himself  **  frankly"  undertook  to 
do.  The  king  rejected  the  infamous  proposal,  and  desired 
him  to  prepare  rather  a  public  accusation  against  them,  which 
ere  he  could  effect,  the  whole  had  transpired,  and  the  scheme 
was  thus  rendered  abortive,  f 

When  documents  are  silent,  conjecture  may  be  ingenious, 
but  it  is  seldom  safe  in  a  historian  to  indulge  it,  yet  there  is 
so  much  plausibility  in  the  supposed  connexion  between  this 
incident,  and  the  attempt  afterward  made  by  the  king  upon 
some  of  the  leading  patriots  in  the  English  house  of  commons, 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  entirely  to  overlook  it.  j:  No 
sooner  was  it  known  that  Hamilton  and  Argyle  had  taken  the 
alarm,  than  the  English  commissioners  sent  off  intelligence 
by  express  to  London,  when  the  parliament  was  upon  the 
point  of  meeting.  Watches  were  Instantly  set  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  by  order  of  the  standing  committee,  and  the  first 
tbiog'that  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament,  was  the  Scot* 

•  Balfour's  Anoals.    Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  3S0.    Hardwick's  State  Papen. 
f  Clarepdon'ft  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p,  S98.       t  Laing's  Hist.  vol.  iiL  p.  229. 
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.  two  hoveeSf  rt« 
tish  conipiraoy.  lo  a  oonferenoe  between  w»«  ^^in«  ^^  ^^ 
olJ€Ct  was  stated  to  be  to  interropt  the  P'^^!!^^  to  be  ofi 
estates  in  Scotland,  and  a  similar  desigP  ^^**,^taen  spread 
foot  in  England,  where  some  surmises  wbic*"  ^"^^  kiog^'^""'^ 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  papists  io  *^  -  coosul^ 
seized  upon  as  affording  sufficient  gtottO"*         ^hcreftw 


were 


^^.  were 
to  Scotland,  to  inform  the  esUtes,  that  the  p^^^.  ^  ,^ 

readj  to  grant  every  assistance  in  their  powar^  ^      ^  tA  Slp^ 

pressing  internal  disturbance.     At  the  same  time^  the  eari  of 

Essex,  who  had  been  placed  by  the  king  in  command  south 

of  the  Trent,  was  ordered  to  appouit  a  guard  for  the  protar* 

tion  of  parliament.  * 

Unfortunately  at  this  juncture^  intelligence  arriTed  of  tbe 

Irish  massacre^  which,  as  it  originated  with,  and  was  sttauilak* 

ed  by  the  papists,  and  belonged  as  entirely,  in  all  its  atrocity 

to  the  influence  of  that  rdigioo,  as  the  massacre  of  Su  Bar* 

tholomew,  was  extremely  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  the  luiig» 

who  had  so  often  shown  a  bias  in  &vour  of  the  BosMsb  pci^ 

suasion,  and  an  unwillingness  to  concur  in  those  maasaies  of 

restraint,  which,  diough  harsh,  were  considered  by  the  bylk 

of  the  protestants,  as  necessary  for  sdi£>preservation  agaiast 

'the  madhinations  of  a  priesthood,  whose  annals  cannot  show 

one  solitary  instance,  in  which,  as  a  body,  they  wero  intrusted 

with  temporal  power,  and  did  not  abuse  it     The  atrocttief 

committed  before  their  eyes,  convinced  the  most  sceptic^f 

and  alarmed  the  most  secure;  they  perceived  that  all  that 

bad  been  said  about  the  danger  arising  from  papists  and 

papistical  tenets^  was  not  either  chimerica},  or  cfmjmred  ap 

merely  to  answer  a  purpose ;  and  a  majority,  if  they  did  not 

entirely  believe,  did  not  altogether  reject  the  rumours  that 

implicated  the  king^  but  more  particularly  the  queen,  in  the 

terrible  transactions.     The  connexion  of  Irdbod  with  Eng- 

hmd,  was  that  of  conquered  and  conqueror  in  the  worst  sense, 

not  where  a  nation  is  completely  subdued,  and  incorporated 

.voi  Iv.  p.  890k   MehoB,  vol.  iL  p.  4SS.  1^ 

I 
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with  the'  subjugators,  or  wbere  all  resistance  having  been 
overcome,  the  conquerors,  feeling  secure  in  their  possession, 
assimilate  with  the  vanquished,  and  are  lost  among  them,  or 
recognized  only  by  the  superior  laws  and  manners  they  have 
introduced.  The  English  never  completely  reduced  Ireland, 
because  they  never  civilized  it,  and  were  never  safe  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  colonies.  The  Irish,  a  brave  but 
a  barbarous  people,  looked  with  indignant  feelings  upon  the 
strangers,  whom  they  considered  as  intruders,  and  whose 
flourishing  estates,  the  e£Pects  of  their  own  industry,  rendered 
them  doubly  hateful  to  men,  who  preferred  a  savage  commun- 
ity of  half  cultivated  land,  to  a  fixed,  but  narrower  portion  of 
property. 

This  feeling  of  aversion,  which  the  influence  and  example 
of  successful  agriculturists  might  have  eradicated  or  directed 
into  useful  emulation,  was  deepened  by  the  haughty  treatment 
of  the  invaders,  and  by  the  successive  emigrants,  who,  ob- 
taining grants  from  the  crown,  of  the  estates  of  the  chieftains, 
whom  their  insults  or  tyranny  had  forced  into  rebellion,  dis- 
dained to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  settled,  but  above  all,  it  was  kept  alive  by  the  difference 
of  religion — the  natives  were  Roman  Catholics,  the  colonists 
protestants ;  and  the  animosity  was  exasperated  by  the  popish 
Priests,  who,  although  they  and  their  religion  enjoyed  tolera- 
®D>   and  in  several  instances  were  the  favoured  of  govern- 
^t.  Were  never  contented,  nor  would  ever  allow  the  people 
.       9**iet,  as  long  as  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  appro- 
^®<*  to  the  support  of  heretics,  and  of  a  religious  establish- 
Hot  exclusively  their  own.  *     A  nation  so  situated,  needs 
•bort^  opportunity  for  ri3ing,  this  Charles,  by  his  rash  and 
cessf  *i^^  *^^enipts  against  Scotland  afforded ;  and  as  the  suc- 
''distance  of  the  Scots  led  the  way  to  the  manly  op- 

deUver^in  ^  ifay  tbe  question  of  Catholic  emaocipation,  u  it  is  called,  as  a 
ncver^*^  from  ^grievances,  u  a  mere  pretext.  The  Roman  Catholics  will 
*keirch  ^^ed  till  they  obtain  power  in  the  state,  and  an  establishment  for 
and  ian^^  "^^y  *>«^«ve  as  firmly  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  church  livings 
aof]^  ^  ^  ^^y  4J0  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation;  and  were  there 
and  We  ^'^^^  **^  w^e w  we  should  hear  little  of  their  claims— secularize  them 
^Ot  ^*^  l>e  oa  ix»ope  troubled  about  other  parts  of  the  question. 

^*  F 
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position  of  the  English,  so  it  unhappily  was  made  a  handle  of 
by  the  Irish,  to  excite  to  insurrection,  and  to  endeavour  the 
establishment  of  Catholic  supremacy,  in  a  manner  almost  too 
horrible  for  relation. 

Roger  More,  lord  Macguire,  and  sir  Phelim  O^Neale,  de* 
seended  from  the  ancient  Irish,  and  looked  up  to  with  venera- 
tion for  tlie  purity  of  their  blood ;  the  two  last,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  native  Irish,  from  their  wealth,  and  the  other^ 
from  the  reputation  of  his  courage  and  capacity,  were  the 
principal  conspirators.  The  approach  of  winter  was  the  time 
chosen  for  the  execution  of  their  design.  O^Neale  and  his 
associates,  were  to  commence  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the 
whole  of  the  English  settlements  throughout  the  provinces, 
asd  Macguire  and  More,  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin  on 
the  same  day.  In  Dublin,  the  plot  was  discovered  and  de- 
feated, but  throughout  the  country,  the  insurrection  was 
universal,  and  dreadfully  successful. 

Preparatory  to  the  work  of  death,  the  priests  administered 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  over  the  consecrated  host,  the  people 
swore  to  exterminate  every  protestant.  In  prosecuting  these 
vows  of  destruction,  their  bigot  zeal,  frequently  overcame 
their  inveterate  avarice.  The  heretic  and  his  property  were 
consumed  in  one  common  flame,  or  the  maimed  cattle,  were 
left  with  their  wounded  masters,  to  die  and  rot,  unburied  in 
the  fields.  The  protestant  population  were  taken  wholly  by 
surprise,  for,  trusting  to  the  enmity  so  generally  existing,  and 
so  faithfully  inculcated  upon  the  Catholics,  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  committed  the  particulars  of  the  plot  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number.  A  hint  was  sufficient  to  elicit  the  com- 
bustion, and  the  seizure  of  their  houses,  cattle,  and  goods, 
was  the  first  intimation  the  unfortunate  English  received  of 
their  design.  Ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  and  in- 
capable, from  its  suddenness,  of  taking  any  measures  for 
mutual  protection,  each  endeavoured  to  fortify  and  defend  his 
own  habitation,  and  their  feeble  and  divided  efforts,  offered  lit- 
tle resistance  to  the  accumulated  force,  and  organized  barbar- 
ity of  their  enemies.  A  universal,  indiscriminate  massacre, 
without  regard,  to  rank,  age,  or  sex,  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances of  atrocious,  cold  blooded  horror,  unparalleled,  except 
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in  the  crusades  against  the  Waldenses,  or  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  followed  a  scene  of  rapine  and  pillage.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  were  driven  naked  from  their  homes,  in  an  in- 
clement season,  to  perish  by  hunger  or  cold,  in  the  bogs,  or 
on  the  hills;  hundreds  were  forced  at  the  point  of  the  spear, 
into  rivers  and  lakes,  and  drowned  amid  the  exulting  shouts  c£ 
their  persecutors ;  the  husband,  and  the  wife,  the  infant,  and 
the  sire,  were  mingled  together,  in  unsparing  ruin;  some 
lingered  out  a  wretched  existence  in  dungeons,  amid  the  most 
loathsome  filthiness,  others,  suspended  on  hooks,  expired  io 
agony,  after  protracted  torture ;  children  were  compelled  to 
murder  their  parents,  and  mothers  to  destroy  their  own  off- 
spring, and  were  afterward  themselves,  butchered  without 
mercy ;  women  with  child,  were  tormented  till  their  sufferings 
produced  premature  labour,  and  when  writhing  in  the  pangs 
of  childbirth,  saw  the  pledges  of  their  connubial  love,  cast  to 
the  dogs,  and  to  the  swine. 

In  the  city,  and  in  the  field,  all  was  wild  desolation  and 
despair.     But  the  triumph  had  been  incomplete,  if  the  per- 
verted feelings  and  notions  of  religious  phrenzy,   had  not 
been  gratified  by  the  mental  anguish,  as  well  as  the  bodily 
pain  of  the  protestants.     Numbers  were  invited  to  mass,  and 
after  having  been  induced,  by  promises  of  safety,  to  renounce 
their  profession,  and  comply  with  the  Romish  rites,  were  in- 
humanly taunted  with  their  apostasy,  and  put  to  death,  to 
prevent  their  relapse.     Wherever  any  show  of  resistance  ap- 
peared, the  poor  wretches  were  dbarmed  by  insidious  pro- 
mises of  safety,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and 
when,   trusting  to  these  assurances,   they  capitulated,   they 
were  perfidiously  slain.     The  Scots  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
who  were  estimated  at  about  one  hundfed  thousand,  and  were 
more  concentrated,  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion, 
spared  by  the  Irish,  who  affected  to  treat  them  with  modera- 
tion, as  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  but,  wisely  distrusting 
these  hypocritical  professions,  numbers  of  them  withdrew  from 
the  country,  and  the  rest,  prepared  to  meet  the  faithless  as« 
sassins,  defended  themselves  in  some  of  the  strengths  of  the 
province,  till  assistance  arrived  from  Scotland  and  relieved 
them,  although  not  before  they  suiSered  considerably. 
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It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  correctly,  the  aggr^rate  of 
those  who  fell  yictims  in  this  execrable  massacre,  it  is  so 
variously  estimated.  The  Papists  boasted,  that  two  hundred 
thousand  had  been  murdered,  when  they  gloried  in  the  deed, 
as  a  work  of  merit,  and  between  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  is 
the  lowest  at  which  the  episcopalian  faction  would  venture 
to  reckon  it,  when  they  wished  to  extenuate  the  horrible 
fact.  Clarendon,  in  his  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  leaves 
us  to  conjecture  a  more  dreadful  amount,  from  the  inde- 
finite expression,  an  incredible  number. 

The  first  despatches  Charles  received  from  lord  Chichester, 
mentioned  only  the  rising  in  Ulster,  but  neither  the  nature, 
extent,  nor  enormity  of  the  rebellion.  These  the  king — whom 
it  would  be  difficult  to  free  from  a  knowledge  of  the  plot  •^ 
laid  before  the  Scottish  parliament,  expressing  his  hope,  that 
the  disturbance  would  be  but  trivial,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  applying  to  them,  but  were  it  necessary,  he 
would  with  the  utmost  confidence  rely  upon  their  ready  assist- 
ance. A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  and  their  report  was: — that  Ireland  being  a 
dependancy  upon  the  English  kingdom  and  crown,  they 
could  not  interfere  without  the  authority  of  the  English  par- 
liament, lest  their  motives  might  be  mistaken,  and  occasion 
any  jealousy  between  the  two  nations ;  besides,  that  by  the 


*  The  rebels  constantly  affirmed  they  acted  under  royal  authority,  and 
produced  a  commission  dated  from  Edinburgh,  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal 
of  Scotland — the  authentidty  of  this  has  been  denied,  but  the  arguments  for 
its  being  a  forgery  are  contradlctoiy,  and  fiur  from  convincing.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  told  Bishop  Burnet,  *'  that  he  had  taken  all  the  pains  he  could  to  inquire 
into  the  original  of  the  Irish  massacre,  but  could  not  see  reason  to  believe 
the  king  was  accessary  to  it ;  but  he  did  believe  that  the  queen  did  hearken 
to  the  propositions  made  by  the  Irish,  who  undertook  to  take  the  government 
of  Ireland  into  their  own  hands,  which  they  thought  they  could  perform,  and 
then  they  promised  to  assbt  the  lung  against  the  hot  spirits  of  Westminster. 
With  this  Uie  insurrection  began,  and  all  the  Irish  believed  the  queen  encour- 
aged it."  Hist,  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Charles  and  his  wife  are  so 
completely  identified  in  all  the  transactions  of  these  troublous  times,  that  it  is 
imposable  to  believe  that  either  acted  without  the  other's  knowledge.  For 
a  full  view  of  this  subject,  I  refer  to  Brodie's  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p. 
190—199.  Note. 
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present  ftccounts,  the  danger  did  not  q>pear  so  imminent,  nor 
would  it  justify  their  interference,  particularly  as  hb  majesty 
had  sent  an  express  to  England,  and  was  waiting  the  return 
of  more  accurate  details  from  Ireland,  but  should  the  insur- 
rection prove  serious,  and  the  English  parliament  require 
Aeir  assbtance,  their  forces  would  be  ready  to  co-operate  at 
a  moment's  warning.  At  the  same  time,  they  ordered  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  aid 
they  might  be  able  to  furnish,  and  the  means  of  transport, 
that  the  western  coast  could  affi>rd,  and  when  intelligence  ar- 
rived, which  enabled  them  to  estimate  the  extent  and  peril  of 
the  time,  they  immediately  offered  to  levy  ten  thousand  men, 
and  furnish  three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  provided  the 
£nglish  parliament  would  reimburse  the  expense,  as  they 
had  neither  the  means,  nor  the  power,  to  provide  for  this 
themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  English  parliament  received  information 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  of  the  offer  of  the  Scots  to  as* 
sist  in  repressing  it,  they  sent  instructions  to  their  commis- 
sioners, to  request  his  majesty,  to  thank  them,  in  the  name 
of  the  lords  and  commons  of  England,  for  their  promptness 
and  care,  and  to  make  use  of  their  assistance  for  the  relief  of 
these  parts  of  Ireland  which  lay  nearest  them,  by  sending  a 
regiment  of  one  thousand  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  but  they, 
at  the  same  time,  plainly  intimated  that  this,  in  their  opinion, 
was  but  the  commencement  of  a  plan  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  whole  kingdoms,  and  had  its  origin  in  the 
councils  of  the  king  himself.  They  say,  *'  that  they  had  just 
cause  to  believe,  that  these  conspiracies  and  commotions  in 
Ireland,  are  but  the  effect  of  the  same  councils,  and  if  per- 
sons of  such  aims  and  conditions  shall  continue  in  credit, 
authority,  and  employment,  the  great  aid  which  we  shall  be 
enforced  to  draw  from  his  people,  for  subduing  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  will  be  applied  to  the  fomenting  and  cherishing 
of  it  there,  and  encouraging  some  such  like  attempt  by  the 
papists  and  ill  affected  subjects  in  England,  and  in  the  end, 
to  the  subversion  of  religion,  and  destruction  of  his  loyal 
subjects  in  both  kingdoms,  and  do  therefore  most  humbly 
beseech  his  majesty  to  change  these  councils,  from  which 
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siicfa  ill  courses  have  proceeded,  and  which  have  Caused  so 
many  miseries  and  dangers  to  himself  and  all  his  dominions  ; 
and  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  employ  such  coun- 
cils and  ministers,  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  his  parliament, 
who  are  his  greatest  and  most  faithful  council,  that  so  his 
people  may  with  courage  and  confidence,  undergo  the  charge 
and  hazard  of  war,  and  by  their  bounty  and  fidthful  endeav* 
ours,  with  God's  blessing,  restore  to  his  majesty  and  this 
Jcingdom,  that  honour,  peace,  safety,  and  prosperity,  which 
they  have  enjoyed  in  former  times.  And,  if  the  king  should 
not  vouchsafe  to  condescend  to  their  humble  petitions,  they 
desire  them  to  inform  him,  that  although  they  would  contin^ 
ue  to  reverence  and  obey  him,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  they  would  be  forced,  in  discharge  of  the  trust 
they  owed  to  the  state,  and  to  those  whom  they  represented, 
to  resolve  upon  some  such  way  of  defending  Ireland  from  the 
rebels,  as  would  concur  to  their  security  from  such  mischiev- 
ous counsels  and  designs,  as  have  lately  been,  and  still  were 
in  practice;"  and  they  gave,  as  their  last  and  final  instruction, 
**  that  they  should  represent  to  his  most  excellent  majesty, 
that  they  cannot,  without  much  grief,  remember  the  great 

miseries,  burdens,  and  distempers,  which  have  for  divers 
years  afflicted  all  his  kingdoms  and  dominions,  and  brought 
them  to  the  last  point  of  ruin  and  destruction,  all  which 
have  issued  from  the  cunning,  false,  and  malicious  practices 
of  some  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  into  very  near 
places  of  counsel  and  authority  about  him,  who  have  been 
favourers  of  popery,  superstition,  and  innovation ;  subverters 
of  religion,  honour,  and  justice;  factors  for  promoting  the 
designs  of  foreign  princes  and  states,  to  the  great  apparent 
danger  of  his  royal  person,  crown,  and  dignity,  and  of  all 
his  people ;  authors  of  false  scandals,  and  jealousies  betwixt 
his  majesty  and  his  loyal  subjects,  enemies  to  the  peace, 
union,  and  confidence  betwixt  him  and  his  parliament,  which 
is  the  surest  foundation  of  prosperity  and  greatness  to  his  maj- 
esty, and  of  comfort  and  hope  to  them;  that  by  their  counsels 
and  endeavours,  those  great  sums  which  have  been  lately 
drawn  from  the  people,  have  been  either  consumed  unpro- 
fitably,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  such  designs  as  have  been 
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mischievous  and  destructive  to  the  state;  and  whilst  we  have 
been  labouring  to  support  his  majesty,  to  purge  out  the  corrup- 
tion, and  restore  the  decays  both  of  church  and  state,  others 
of  their  faction  and  party  have  been  contriving,  by  violence 
and  force,  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  parliament,  and  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  those  who  have  opposed  such  wicked  and 
pernicious  courses." 

In  these  instructions,  we  perceive  the  same  spirit  that 
dictated  the  remonstrance,  and  the  same  topics  that  are 
enlarged  upon  in  that  famous  performance;  but  still  the 
king's  honour  was  preserved,  the  advisers  of  the  crown  only 
were  implicated,  and  a  plain  road,  the  same  he  had  pursued 
in  Scotland,  lay  open  to  the  a£Pection  of  his  people,  and  the 
security  of  his  crown — a  change  of  men  and  measures.  This 
was  pointed  out  in  the  representation  of  his  parliament,  and 
has  since  been  often  sounded,  on  occasions  of  less  danger,  in 
the  ears  of  British  sovereigns,  by  senators  who  were  the 
firmest  friends  of  their  king,  constitution,  and  country.  The 
king  was  only  influenced  by  it  to  hasten  his  departure  from 
Scotland.  Pai*liament  quickly  went  through  the  remainder 
of  the  business,  and  passed  a  number  of  salutary  statutes, 
which  are  now  only  to  be  found  among  the  rescinded  acts. 
Commissioners  were  nominated  to  adjust  some  mercantile 
arrangements  with  the  English,  and  the  recovery  of  debts  in 
bonds  in  either  of  the  kingdoms. 

Among  the  acts  passed  were>  one,  for  regulating  the  pay- 
ment of  five  pounds  Scots,  per  diem,  to  every  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  shires,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
who,  besides,  were  each  allowed  a  separate  vote,  instead  of 
being  counted  as  formerly,  one  for  each  county,  whatever 
number  might  have  been  chosen  to  represent  it;  another, 
for  regulating  the  commissary  courts,  and  regulating  their 
£ees ;  several,  for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  encouragement  of  learning ;  and  a  commission  of  justi- 
ciary was  issued,  to  proceed  to  the  North  Highlands,  with  a 
hmidred  and  twenty  armed  men,  to  bring  the  turbulent  ban- 
ditti into  subjection. 

After  appointing  another,  to  meet  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of 
Jane,  1644,  this  parliament,  the  longest  which  had  ever  been 
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held  in  Scotland,  rose  on  the  17th  of  Noyember,  all  patties 
seemingly  well  pleased,  and  the  important  session  was  crown- 
ed by  a  royal  banquet,  given  in  the  evening  by  his  majesty^ 
in  the  large  gallery  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse.  Yet  it 
had  been  with  some  difficult,  that  Charles  was  prevented 
from  casting  all  loose,  and  protesting  that  nothing  now  done, 
should  be  held  as  prejudicial  to  his  prerogative,  nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  encourage  the  private  assurances  of  his  partisans^ 
that  the  measures  he  had  been  constrained  to  authorize^ 
should  be  annulled  as  soon  as  the  public  mind  had  become 
calm,  and  the  vigilant  suspicions  of  the  covenanters  laid 
asleep  by  his  acquiescence,  afforded  an  opportunity. 

Views  exceedingly  opposite  were  taken  both  at  the  time 
and  afterward,  of  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  said  to  have,  under  the  influence  of 
selfish  or  traitorous  motives,  annihilated  royal  authority  in 
Scptland,  and  without  the  name,  established  the  essential 
properties  of  a  republic.  On  the  other,  it  was  represented 
as  having,  in  the  upright  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotism, 
protected  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion,  and  enthroned 
the  king  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  Like  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  party,  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  both  state- 
ments. To  the  praise  of  being  actuated  by  principles  of  the 
purest  patriotism,  and  by  sound  views  of  political  liberty, 
they  are  from  many  of  their  acts  justly  entitled;  but  that  their 
virtues  were  never  unalloyed  by  motives  of  personal  interest 
or  ambition,  would  be  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  inac- 
cessible to  the  usual  incitements  of  our  common  nature.  The 
abrogation  of  the  high  commission,  depriving  the  king  of  the 
power  of  issuing  arbitrary  proclamations,  enjoining  obedience 
under  a  penalty  of  treason,  and  the  institution  of  triennial 
parliaments,  merit  the  applause  they  have  received;  the 
scramble  for  place,  which  followed  the  parliamentary  as- 
sumption of  the  right  of  nomination  to  office,  is  only  one  of 
those  shades,  that  relieves  the  picture  from  the  absurdity  of 
spotless  perfection;  the  act  itself  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
peculiarity  and  necessity  of  the  case.  The  monarch  was  sur- 
rounded by  foreigners,  liable  to  their  influence,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  qualified 
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to  fill  the  highest  offices,  the  oation  had  already  experi- 
enced the  pernicious  effects  arising  &om  their  interference, 
and  they  knew  the  king's  decided  aTersion  to  the  only  men, 
■who,  at  the  present  critical  juncture,  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  nor  had  they  any  other  effectual  constitutional 
control  over  the  choice  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  unless 
they  hod  followed  the  precedent  of  Lauder  bridge. 

Previously  to  his  departure,  the  king  endeavoured  to  se-  ' 
cure  thi 
atedtht 
say  wei 


earl  of 
ecclesia 
bishopr 
the  chic 
over,  w 
Bslmeri 
ever  to 
and  adf 
ch^Iaii 
royal  b 
p<«tioiii 
plun  ol 
and  tba 
a  hbera 

Although  subordinate  in  interest  to  the  transactions  of 
parliament,  the  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly,  which 
sat  at  the  same  time,  and  which  are,  in  general,  passed  over 
by  OUT  historians  without  remark,  are  far  from  being  unworthy 
of  notice;  they  are,  in  &ct,  necessaryto  be  known,  in  order 
to  trace  accurately  the  progress  of  that  pernicious  intoler- 
ance, which,  by  attempting  to  enforce  presbyterian  uniformi- 
ty over  the  whole  island,  was  the  source  of  so  much  mischief, 
and  >o  many  misfortunes  to  Scotland.  It  met  first  at  St. 
Andrews,  but  as  a  number  of  the  elders  were  members  of 
parUament,  it  speedily  adjourned  to  Edinburgh  for  their 
convenience,  and  the  two  councils  so  arranged  thor  meetings, 
the  ecclesiastical  sitting  in  the  fore,  and  the  estates  in  tha 
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afternoon,  that  the  business  of  bolh  was  carried  on  at  the 
same  time,  without  interfering  with  their  mutual  sederunts** 
The  earl  of  Wemjss  was  commissioneTy  and  delivered  a 
gracious  letter  from  the  king,  expressive  of  his  intention  ta 
secure  the  constitution  of  the  church,  to  support  an  efficient 
ministry,  by  appointing  able  men  to  fill  the  Tacant  charges 
within  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  and  to  provide  for  its 
continuance,  by  promoting  every  measure  that  tended  to 
encourage  learning  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  re« 
turn,  requested  their  prayers  in  his  behalf,  and  their  endeav* 
ours  in  inculcating  upon  their  flocks  the  duty  of  paying  him 
that  honour  and  obedience,  they  owed  him  as  Grod's  vice- 
gerent for  good.  In  the  warmth  of  their  gratitude,  the  as- 
sembly replied,  assuring  his  majesty  of  their  prayers  for  bis 
happiness,  and  of  their  exertions  to  preserve  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, that  they  might  be  an  example  to  others  in  paying 
tiiat  honour,  which  by  all  laws,  divine  and  human^  is  due  to 
him,  being  confident  that  he  would  find,  at  his  coming  among 
them,  more  satisfaction  and  pleasure  than  they  were  able  to 

j  express* 

From  whatever  cause,   whether  private  animosi^,   or  a 
real  difference  of  sentiment,   the  variance  between  Henry 

I  Guthrie  and  the  laird  of  Leckie,  had  rather  increased  since 

the  Aberdeen  Assembly,  and  as  each  endeavoured  to  strength- 
en his  party,  the  dissension  threatened  to  spread  in  the 
church.  In  Edinburgh,  the  dispute  assumed  a  serious  as- 
pect, some  contending  for  the  right  of  private  Christians 
meeting  toother  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  exhortation^ 
without  a  minister  being  present,  and  the  ministers  insisting, 
that  by  the  aet  of  Aberdeen,  no  private  Christian  was  an** 
thorized  to.  explain  the  Scriptures,  or  exhort,  except  in  his 
own  house,  and  to  the  members  of  his  own  family.  The 
former,  which  was  conaidcred  as  opening  a  door  to  indepenr* 
dent  sentiments,  was  espoused  by  several  of  the  most  pious 
of  the  ministers ;  the  latter  opinion  was  supported  by  a  ma^ 
jority,  especially  of  such  as  had  struggled  for  the  legal  es- 
tablishment of  presbytery,  and  were  afraid  of  whatever  bore 
the  name  of  innovation ;  but  the  whole  were  either  convinced 
of  the  divine  authority,  or  agreed  in  the  practical  expediency 

63 
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of  church  courts,  and  were  at  that  time,  afraid  of  indepen* 
dency,  more  from  having  heard  of,  or  witnessed  the  extra- 
vagancies committed  by  some  under  this  name,  than  from 
any  absolute  conviction  of  the  vnscriptural  nature  of  their 
tenets,  as  then  pled  for. 

A  number  of  the  most  i^espectable  citizens  insisted  upon 
the  utility  and  propriety  of  private  meetings,  and  required 
the  repeal,  or  at  least  the  explication  of  the  act  made  at  Aber*- 
deen,  and  some  of  the  over-zealous,  imprudently,  express 
sed  their  dislike  of  the  restraints  of  that  act,  in  terms  which 
highly  displeased  their  pastors,  who  appear  to  have  tbou^t 
that  they  &voured  the  error— afterward  very  prevalent-^of 
rejecti/ig  or  undervaluing  the  office  of  a  regular  pastor  in  a 
Chris tian  church;  and  they,  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  be  apt  to  exalt  too  highly  the  sacred  character, 
which,  in  their  zeal  to  humble  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of 
indelibility,  claimed  by  popish  and  prelatical  priests,  some 
of  themselves  had,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  treated  with 
irreverent  contempts 

After  a  conference  between  the  parties,  and  several  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  ecclesiastical  oonmiission^s  in  {nrivate^ 
where  the  subjects  were  reasoned  upon,  and  considered 
calmly,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  general  assembly, 
and  an  act  adopted,  which  guarded  against  the  extremes  on 
both  sides,  and  for  the  time,  set  the  controversy  at  rest.  It 
ran  thus*  '^  In  order  to  prevent  dishonouring  the  name  of 
God  before  men,  die  assembly  find  it  most  necessary  to  stir 
jq[>  themselves,  and  to  provoke  all  others,  both  ministers  «ad 
people  of  all  degrees,  not  only  to  the  religious  exercises  of 
public  worship  in  the  congregation,  but  of  private  worship 
in  their  families,  and  of  every  one  by  themselves  apart ;  but 
also  to  the  duties  of  mutual  edificatimi,  instruction,  admoni- 
tion, exhorting  6ne  another  to  forwardness  in  religion,  and 
comforting  one  another  in  whatsoever  distress,"  *'but  be- 
cause the  best  means  have  been,  and  may  still  be  despised 
or  abused,  and  particularly  the  duty  of  mutual  edification, 
which  hath  been  so  little  in  use,  and  so  few  know  how  to 
perform  in  the  right  manner,  may  be,  on  the  one  part,  subject 
to  the  working  of  ungodly  men,  who  cannot  endure  in  others, 
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that  which  they  are  unwilling  to  practise  themselves,  and  on 
the  other,  the  many  errors  into  which  the  godly,  through  their 
weakness,  may  fall,  or  by  the  craftiness  of  others,  may  be 
drawn  into ;  such  as  error,  heresy,  schism,  scandal,  self'-con- 
ceit,  and  despising  of  others ;  pressing  above  the  common 
calling  of  Christians,  and  usurping  that  which  is  proper  to 
the  pastoral  vocation ;  idle  and  unprofitable  questions,  un- 
charitable oensurings,  neglect  of  duties,  meddling  with  other 
men's  matters,  and  many  similar  errors  in  doctrine,  charity, 
and  manners ;  therefore,  the  assembly,  earnestly  desiring  to 
promote  the  work  of  reformation,  and  to  have  the  comfort 
and  power  of  true  godliness  sensible  to  every  soul,  and  reli- 
gion to  be  universally  practised  in  every  family,  charge  all 
the  ministers  and  members  of  this  kirk,  that,  according  to 
their  several  places  and  vocations,  they  endeavour  to  sup- 
press the  mocking  of  religious  exercises,  especially  by  those 
who  cast  foul  aspersions,  and  factious  or  odious  names  upon 
the  godly  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  that  they  be 
aware,  lest,  under  the  name  or  pretext  of  religious  exercises, 
otherwise  lawful  and  necessary,  they  fall  into  any  of  those 
abuses  which  occasion  scandal,  and  are  contrary  to  truth 
and  peace;  and  presbyteries  and  synods  are  directed  to  take 
order  with  such  as  transgress  in  either  respect"  This  act 
shows  how  anxious  the  church  of  Scotland  was  to  preserve 
peace  and  harmony  within  its  own  bounds,  and  to  promote 
real  religion  among  its  members,  and  at  the  same  time,  gives 
toleration  to,  or  rather,  approbation  to  private  meetings  for 
exercise,  as  they  were  afterward  called,  while  the  superin- 
tendence, and  oversight  of  the  church  courts,  preserved  them 
from  degenerating  into  irregular,  unwarranted  assembling, 
calculated  to  supersede  the  decent  and  orderly  public  wor- 
ship of  the  congregation.  * 

While  the  assembly  were  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
independent  principles  among  their  people,  they  had  their 
attention  turned  to  a  charge  brought  against  some  of  them>- 
selves,   by  their  presbyterian  brethren  in  England.      The 

*  This  act  was  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  and  supported  by  Rutherford, 
Blair,  Dickson,  and  Cant. 
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iftbouirs  of  the  Scottish  ministers  had  been  eminently  success* 
fal  in  propagating  presbyterian  principles,  and  a  number  of 
ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  assembly,  congratulating  them  on  their  happy  triumph, 
and  expressing  their  expectation  of  also  getting  presbyterial 
discipline  established,  but  they  added,  "Almighty  God,  having 
now,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  raised  up  our  hopes  of  remoy* 
ing  the  yoke  of  episcopacy,  under  which  we  have  so  long 
groaned,  sundry  other  forms  of  church  government,  are,  by 
sundry  sorts  of  men  projected,  to  be  set  up  in  the  room 
thereof,  the  chief  of  which,  is  independency — a  system 
which  asserts  that  every  separate  congregation  forms  a  com- 
plete church  within  itself,  subject  to  the  authoritative  inter- 
ference of  no  other,  and  possessing  all  the  powers  requisite 
for  conducting  the  spiritual  concerns  of  its  members" — and 
they  requested  the  opinion  of  the  assembly,  "  as  some  famous 
and  eminent  brethren  among  yourselves,  do  somewhat  incline 
unto  an  approbation  of  that  way  of  government."  The  per- 
sons here  alluded  to,  were  Mr.  D.  Dickson,  and  Mr.  Cant, 
whO)  because  they  favoured  the  practice  of  private  meetings, 
which  was  considered  as  an  incipient  independency,  had  been 
looked  upon  as  favouring  the  whole  plan.  But,  upon  the 
question  being  discussed,  they  expressed  their  approbation 
of  their  own  form  of  church  government,  and  their  determin- 
ation to  support  it  in  opposition  to  independency,  as  well  as 
episcopacy. 

All  being  agreed  on  this  point,  an  answer  was  returned  to 
their  English  brethren,  in  which  the  assembly  expressed  the 
tender  interest  they  took  in  the  situation  of  their  sister 
"  kirk,"  their  satisfaction  at  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  gave  their  unanimous  voice  in  favour  of  pres- 
bytery, but  consenting  at  the  same  time,  to  forbear  with  the 
independents.  They  hail,  however,  with  gratulation,  the 
dawn  of  conformity,  and  the  prospect  of  an  intimate  and 
endearing  connexion  between  the  two  churches.  ^^  We  have 
learned  by  long  experience,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation, and  specially  after  the  two  kingdoms  have  been, 
in  the  great  goodnes^  of  God  to  both,  united  under  one  head 
and  monarch,  but  most  of  all,  of  late,  which  is  not  unknown 
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to  you,  what  danger  and  conti^ion  in  mattfits  6f  kirk  gov- 
ernment, of  divine  worship  and  of  doctrine,  may  come  from 
one  kirk  to  the  other,  which,  beside  all  other  reasons,  make  us 
pray  to  Ood,  and  to  desire  you,  and  all  that  love  the  honour 
of  Christ,  and  the  peace  of  these  kirks  and  kingdoms,  heart- 
ily to  ^ideavour,  that  there  might  be  in  both  kirks,  one 
confession,  one  directory  for  public  worship,  one  catechism, 
and  one  fbrtu  of  kirk  government;  and  if  the  Lord,  who 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  shall  be  pleased  to  hearken 
unto  our  desires,  and  to  accept  of  our  endeavours,  we  shall 
not  only  have  a  sure  foundation  for  a  permAsent  peace,  hot 
shall  be  strong  in  God,  against  the  rising  and  spreading  <^ 
heresy  and  schism  amongst  ourselves,  and  of  invasion  from 
foraine  enemies." 

Situated  as  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  then  was, 
a  wish  for  uniformity  in  religion,  was  both  natural  and  jusCi- 
fiabte.     That  this  could  not  be  established  upon  episcopal- 
ianism  was  perfectly  evideait,  and  independency  asked  no  aid 
from  the  civil  power,  and  reAised  countenance  from  the  state 
as  an  associated  body ;  all  they  required  in  reli^ous  matters, 
was  liberty  to  regulate  themselves  according  to  their  cdn- 
ception  of  the  word  of  Ood,  and  protection  so  long  as  they 
behaved  as  quiet  and  peaceable  subjects ;  if,  therefore,  there 
was  to  be  4  state  religion,  anthorized  and  supported  by  gov- 
ernment, presbytery  was  the  only  one  which  presented  itself 
to  be  established  by  parliament,  and  the  only  one  which 
apparently  offered  a  rational  hope  of  uniformity.     In  recom- 
mending it  to  their  English  brethren,  as  the  model  for  thdr 
ecclesiastical  structure,  the  assembly  acted  in  entire  consis- 
irinciples  and  with  their  interest,  for  having 
from  die  persecuting  spirit  of  prelacy,  it 
n  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  should  not 
first  opportunity,  to  erect  upon  its  niin,  a 
IT  own  triumph,  and  such  an  one  as  would 
It  its  resurrection.    These  desires  had  been 
'd  by  the  commissioners  for  the  treaty,  they 
id  by  the  church,  and  had  they  been  &»• 
J  legitimate  weapons  in  such  warfare,  argu> 
ment  and  reason— had  they  never  been  pushed  farther  than 
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in  this  assembly,  the  conduct  of  tli«  presbyterians  would 
have  claimed  our  unqualified  apptobatiou;  but  they  vere 
destined  to  ex£mpUf)t  in  their  future  proceeding,  bow  dan- 
geroua  it  is  to  intrust  any  collective  rdigious  body  widt  the 
direction  of  citII  power,  and  wliat  melancholy  consequences 
may  arise  from  good  men  pursuing  a  good  object  with  the 
purest  intentions,  if  by  improper  means. 

It  should  always  be  remembered,  when  we  hear,  from  those 
who  have  never  been  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  subject, 
tirades  about  the  superficial  learning  of  our  Scottish  divines, 
that  the  object  of  their  most  anxious  soUcitude  was  uniform- 
ly, and,  constantly,  the  promotion  of  literature  in  the  country ; 
and  they  offered  in  this  assembly  some  suggestions,  which  it 
were  well  if  the  patrons  of  the  present  day  would  attend  to, 
particularly  the  lost.   They  were  recommended  to  the  consid- 
eration of  parliament  under  three  heads.     First,  Because  the 
good  estate,  both  of  the  church  and  commonwealth,  depend- 
eth  mainly  from  the  flourishing  of  universities  and  colleges, 
as  the  seminaries  of  both,  which  cannot  be  expected,  unless 
the  poor  means  which  they  have  be  helped,  and  sufficient 
revenues  be  provided  for  them,  and  the  same  be  well  employ- 
ed; therefore,  that  out  of  the  rents  of  prelacies,  collegiate,  or 
chapter,  churches,  or  such  like,  a  sufficient  maintenance  be 
provided  for  a  competent  number  of  professors,  teachers,  and 
bursars  in  all  faculties,  and  especially  in  divinity,  and  for 
upholding,  repairing,  and  enlarging  the  fabric  of  the  colleges, 
furnishing  libraries,  and  such  like  good  uses  in  every  univer- 
sity and  college.     Second,  Next  for  keeping  of  good  order, 
preventing  and  removing  of  abuses,  and  promoting  of  piety 
and  learning,  it  is  very  needful  and  expedieni 
a  commuaion  and  correspondence  kept  betwi 
versities  and  colleges ;  and  therefore,  that  it  b 
there  be  a  meeting  once  every  year,  at  such  ti 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  of  commissioners  f 
versi^  and  college,  to  consult  and  determine 
mon  afiurs,  and  whatsoever  may  concern  thei 
above  specified,  and  who  also,  or  some  of  thei 
represent  what  shall  be  needful  and  expedier 
effect,  to  parliaments  and  assemblies.  And,  lastly,  that  special 
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care  be  had,  that  the  places  of  pix^essors  of  divinity  in  every 
university,  be  fiiled  with  the  ablest  men,  and  best  aSected  to 
the  order  and  refonnatioQ  of  this  kirk.  The  commotions 
which  so  soon  after  took  place,  prevented  these,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  excellent  resolutions  from  being  carried  into 
full  effect,  but  they  remain  as  honourable  testimonies  to  the 
virtuous  efforts  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  whose  highest 
praise  in  her  best  time,  was  the  attention  she  ever  pdd  to  the 
training  of  her  youth,  and  the  seminaries  of  education.  * 

*'  A  comiDiUee  was  appointed  at  this  atieiiibly,  to  connider  the  itatc  of  the 
remote  paiU  ofScotbad,  the  Highlands,  Isliuids  of  Orknej,  Zetland,  and  the 
Hebridea,  and  to  procure  the  tettleraeat  of  minitten  among  thetn. 
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Book  VU. 


A.T  bis  depoiture  from  Scotland,  Charles  left  a  po(MiIar  ad^ 
mmUtxaliQii,  and  an  apparently  satisfied  people.  The  diurdi 
was  settled  iiptm  a  legal  founda£i<«,  all  the  causes  of  cccatf 
plaint  removed,  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  but  a  period  of 
internal  traaquillily,  to  give  at^iility  to  the  oev  arrange 
mentfl.  T%ere  irere  some  asperities  in  the  constructioii  of 
the  poIiUcal  machine,  but  these  would  have  worn  oS  in  its 
regular  mov^oents,  had  no  external  cause  c^rated  to  de- 
range its  c^rations.  Yet,  with  all  these  fair  appearances, 
there  existed  a  powerful  counteracting  agency  in  the  restless 
spirit  of  the  high  royaUsts,  who,  encouraged  by  the  king, 
watehed  for  the  reintroducticH)  <^  all  that  had  been  abolished, 
«id  in  the  oiuuoas  desires  of  the  church  to  promote  the 
establisfament  of  presbytery  throughout  the  island— the  one 
led  to  the  impeachment  of  the  English  commons,  *  and  the 
other  greatly  contributed  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Scots  with  the  English  parliament. 

There  existed  in  the  state,  oj^Hised  to 
the  high  royalists,  or  the  abettors  of  unre 
and  the  friends  to  limited  monardiy — tl 
constitution  as  now  established— for  hoi 

■  Tbe  intriguea  of  the  high  rgynlut  pai^,  proc 
deoce  upon  which  he  intended  to  proceed,  in  the 
lith  commoiu,  and  lord  Kimboltoii.  Had  this  pi 
party  would,  mott  probably,  have  been  crushed  in 
only  hBTC  been  preparUM;  to  the  recall  of  every 
granted  in  Scotland. 

VOL.  IV.     '  H 
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of  republican  principles,  there  is  not  the  smallest  prqaf  that 
any  of  the  factions  ever  contemplated,  or  would  have  approv- 
ed of  a  government  without  a  hereditary  chief,  or  ever  thought 
of  any  other  lainily,  than  of  that  one,  the  roots  of  whose  gen- 
ealogical tree  were  radiated  among  the  original  laminae  of 
the  nation,  and  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  their  earliest  records. 
At  the  head  of  the  first  were  Traquair,  a  man  of  a  narrow 
temporizing  genius,  and  Montrose,  distinguished  by  bold,  un- 
principled ambition,  but  both  in  disgrace,  and,  from  their 
situation,  incapable  of  effecting  any  thing  for  the  king,  except 
by  intrigue.  They  bad,  however,  promised,  that  they  would 
procure  the  overturn  of  the  late  acts,  and  being  retained 
in  his  majesty's  confidence,  they  destroyed  any  cordiality 
in  the  royal  mind  towards  the  state  of  things  as  he  left  them, 
while  they  agitated  the  nation  by  the  dark  rumours  of  change 
to  which  they  gave  rise.  The  chief  men  among  the  last, 
Argyle,  London,  and  Balmecino,  were  not  more  distingmshed 
'  for  tiieir  steady  affection  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  than  for  thdr 
abilities ;  Argyle  was  reputed  the '  most  acute,  and  Loudon 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  Scots.  Hamilton,  from  the  extent 
of  bis  property,  possessed  next  to  these  the  greatest  influence, 
but  he  had  been  thrown  involuntarily  into  the  arms  of  the 
covenanters,  and  his  trimming  politics  were  ultimately  dis- 
advantageous both  to  his  king  and  country.  The  church 
also  was  divided.  The  sincere,  upright,  conscientious  pres- 
byterians  formed  one  class,  they  were  men  who  preferred 
that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  because  they  thought 
it  most  consonant  to  the  Scriptures,  and  most  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  religion,  yet  would  have  borne,  had  they 
dictates  of  their  own  minds,  with  those  whom 
i  truly  pious,  in  minor  matters  of  church  order 
i.  Among  them  were  numbered  the  most  ve- 
B  of  the  age,  Rutherford,  Blair,  Gillespie,  and 
lie  trimmed  with  them,  as  Hamilton  did  with 
L  The  others  were  the  political  presbyterians, 
I  most  furious  for  forms,  but  less  careful  about 

tfterward  curicd  away  by  the  more  violent,  but  the  history 
(^  their  change  orKntimeDt,  belongi  to  ecclcMostical  etory. 
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(^nctical  piety,  and  though  they  fought  for  the  bulwarks  of 
the  ScBttish  Zion,  were  little  anxious  about  beautifying  her 
palaces.     The  most  forward  among  them  were  Guthrie,  Dul- 
gleish,  and  Colville,  &c.     The  former  were  afterward  mar- 
tyrs, the  latter  bishops,  when  times  altered.    These,  however, 
acted  together  at  present,  and  the  moderates  *  predominated, 
the  others  submitting  for  the  sake  of  peace,  as  they  supposed, 
to  measures  of  which  they  did  not  altogether  approve,  but 
for  which  the  pretexts  were  specious,  and  urged  with  zeal. 
The  papists  and  episcopalians  were  a  nerveless  minority. 
.   Two  objects  are  mentioned,  as  having  been  in  the  king's 
view,  in  his  late  journey  to  Scotland.     First,  to  conciliate  the 
Scots  by  his  concessions,  so  that  if  he  could  not  obtain  their 
assistance,  he  might  secure  their  neutrality  in  the  ensuing   . 
conflict,  which  he  thus  early  either  meditated  or  foresaw;  and 
next,  that  be  might  obtain  such  information,  as  would  enable 
him  to  impeach  the  leading  men  in  England,  as  accessory  to 
the  ii^troduction  of  a  foreign  force  into  the  country.     In  his 
primary  design  he  had  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  cause  a  reflux 
in  the  ebbing  tide  of  Scottish  loyalty,  and  might,   perhaps, 
have  ultimately,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  accomplish- 
ed it,  had  he  not  delivered  himself  up  too  much  to  the  guidance 
of  the  high  royalists,  who  hurried  him  into  measures  incom- 
patible with  his  previous  purpose.     By  the  plot  of  the  inci- 
dentg  they  checked  in  the  bud,  the  retnming  confidence  of 
the  covenanting  chiefs  so  severely,  that  all  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour  was  not  able  aiWrward  to  restore  it;   for  al- 
though an  outward  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  they  never 
forgot  the  attempt,  and  Montrose,  who  was  now  iairly  com- 
mitted with  his  earlier  friends,  betrayed  tl 
king,  and  furnished  him  with  the  infonns 
desired,  respecting  their  connexion  with  Uu 
circumstance,  which  is  justly  considered  c 
mediate  causes  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  i 
against  Balmerino  was  in  Scotland. 

Perhaps  Britain  never  saw  such  an  assem 

*  Sucb  wai  the  name  that  party  osaurocd  to  thctnsel 
the  Browokts-     Gutbrie'a  Mcmoin,  p.  89. 
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and  ability,  as  sat  in  the  long  psrli^eot,  and  the  ^aden 
were  too  clear  sifted,  not  to  perceive  the  sdvantage^hich 
nonrishing  the  hopes  of  uniformity  in  church  government) 
would  procure  from  Scotland ;  we  shoU  accordingly  find,  that 
the  very  first  proceedings  of  the  English  parliament,  after  the 
king's  returUi  were  directed  to  secure  the  affection  of  the 
.  Scottish  ministers,  while  th^  never  for  a  moment  intermitted 
in  their  vigilant  co-(^ratMn  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  to 
paralyze  the  efibrts  of  the  high  royalists.  In  the  house  of 
commons,  as  already  noticed,  "  the  incident"  had  made  a 
de^  impression ;  the  principal  men  saw  in  it  a  spirit  of  vin- 
dictiveness,  which  survived  treaties  of  pacification,  and  acts 
of  oblivion,  and  whidi  the  obvious  interests  of  Charles  him- 
self, to  stand  well  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  bad  not  been 
able  to  subdue.  There  waa  obviously  no  treason,  of  which 
Hamilton  or  Argyle  could  be  accnsed  since  the  negotiation, 
it  must  have  been  before,  and  it  could  only  ccmsist  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  English,  or  in  some  way  refer  to 
the  late  disturbance.  Tl^ir  safety  had  been  secured  by  their 
flight,  and  the  interposition  of  the  estates ;  it  was  therefore 
necessary  for  those  who  were  conscious  of  bdng  liable  to 
similar,  or  stronger  charges  in  England,  to  anticipate  such 
an  event,  and  provide  against  it,  by  putting  the  king  himself 
upon  his  defence.  This,  which  was  net  (Ascurely  hinted  ia 
the  instructions  to  the  commissionere  in  Scotland,  was  plainly 
brought  forward  in  the  remonstrance  which  followed. 

In  that  celebrated  ezpos^  a  terrific  picture  was  drawn  of 
the  state  of  the  nation;  all  the  grievances  of  the  people 
were  exhibited  in  the  strongest  colours;  every  act  of  mis- 
the  commencement  of  the  reign,  till  that 
letailed,  every  misfortune  minutely  enu- 
fhole  ascribed  to  the  evil  counsellors  by 
s  surrounded,  end  whom  he  was  unwil- 
[lie  removal  of  these  ministers,  and  the 
ers  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  paiiia- 
out,  as  the  means  for  ensuring  the  happi- 
irosperity  of  the  country  at  home,  and  its 
d.  The  example  of  the  Scots,  who  had 
nentary  nomination  of  the  high  officers  of 
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state,  as  well  as  the  imperious  necessitj'  of  guarding  dgaihat 
the  TCDgeaDcs  of  the  crown,  pointed  out  this  encroacIiDieRt 
oo  the  royal  prerogative,  as  a  temporary  measure  at  least, 
without  which  all  the  others  would  be  nugatory;  for  were 
parliameDt  to  dissolve  without  such  a  secnrity,  it  was  not 
haearding  much,  to  prt^osdcate  that  the  members  who  bad 
f^ppostd  the  royal  will  in  this,  would  suffer  as  those  who  had 
in  slmiUr  circumstances,  on  former  occasions,  been  impiisoo- 
ed  and  fined  for  their  seoatorial  contumacy. 

So  fimly  impressed  were  the  popular  leaders  with  their 
own  danger,  and  with  the  little  reliance  that  could  be  pieced 
vpoa  tbe  king,  that  numbers  of  them  had  rescdvcd  to  leave 
the  conntry,  if  they  did  not  attain  their  end,  as  the  well  knowa 
declaration  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  lord  Falkland,  the  day  after 
the  remonstrance  was  voted,  sufficiently  evinces.  "  Had  it 
not  been  carried,"  said  the  future  mler  of  the  three  king- 
doms, "  I  would  have  scdd  all  that  I  have,  and  gone  to 
AmeriM,"  and  he  added,  he  knew  there  were  many  other 
honest  men  of  the  same  persuasioq^  But  so  certain  were 
they  of  carrying  it,  tbat  they  scarcely  anticipated  any  opposi- 
tion. Tlie  other  party,  however,  were  convinced,  that  on  thit 
qnestion  turned  the  fate  of  the  country.  Tbe  king,  they 
knew,  would  nevw  accede  to  what  at  once  destroyed  all  his 
pn^tetsd  schemes  of  arbitrary  power,  and  personal  revenget 
they  therefore  strained  every  nerve  to  obstruct  the  passing  of 
this  remonstrance,  and  after  an  animated  debate  of  fourteen 
bonrs,  it  only  passed  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  A  motion  for 
priatitig  it  was  snbseqnently  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
three,  and  that  was  met  by  the  proposal  of  a  proteiilation, 
whicb  occasioned  sueh  warm  contention,  that 
and  calmness  of  Hampden  alone  prevented  *' 
shed." 

Before  tbe  agitation  to  which  this  importan 
given  rise  was  stilled,  Charles  arrived  in  tb 
Scotland,  On  the  road  he  was  received  widbi 
demonstration  of  joy,  and  his  public  entry  intc 
conducted  with  the  noblest  magnificence.  T 
Richard  Gumey,  who  was  knighted  on  the  oci 
panied  by  the  sheriffs,  ridermen,  end  common  council,  re- 
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ceived  him  in'their  robes,  and  conducted  him  in  grand  pro- 
cession, from  Bishf^ugate,  through  Conihill  and  Cheapeide, 
to  Guildhall — the  conduits  running  claret  wine  the  vhilei — 
where  be  was  entertained  with  a  royal  banquet,  served  by 
the  citizens,^  in  their  gowns,  and  the  hoods  of  the  Urery  of 
Uieir  company.  After  dinner,  which,  according  to  the  good 
custom  of  these  days,  was  concluded  by  i  o'clock,  the  royal 
cavalcade  proceeded  throng  Fleetstreet  and  the  Strand,  to 
Whitehall,  the  houses  on  each  side  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
the  windows  crowded  with  spectators,  who  made  the  air  ring 
with  acclamations  !  On  taking  leave,  his  majesty  desired  the 
lord  mayor  to  thank  the  whole  city,  in  his  name,  for  thur 
loyal  and  affectionate  behaviour,  and  io  return,  lie  was  ear- 
nestly pedtioned,  that  he  would  make  Whitehall  his  residence 
during  the  winter,  and  overlook  the  late  disorders  at  West- 
minster, which  they  assured  him,  had  not  ori^nated  with  any 
of  ^e  better  sort  of  the  citizens.  The  king  was  highly  gra- 
tified with  the  show  of  affection  the  citizens  manifested.  He 
forgot — although  in  his  own  person  desUned  to  exemplify  the 
remark — that  popular  applause  was  the  most  fickle  and  faith- 
less of  all  human  possessions,  and,  trusting  to  the  flattering 
expressions  of  the  magistrates,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes, 
that  the  ci^  of  London  would  enable  him  to  contend  with 
the  parliament;  he  therefore  promised  frankly,  that  he  would 
spend  his  Christmas  at  Whitehall,  and  desired  the  recorder 
to  join  with  him,  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  riot  or  dis- 
order. • 

As  the  earl  of  Essex's  commission  of  captun-general,  had 
expired  on  the  king's  return,  he  delivered  it  into  bis  majesty's 
to  the  bouse  of  lords,  that  he  no  longer 
:iving  his  res%nadon,  the  lord  keeper 
ig,  and  ordered  to  acquaint  parliament, 
the  guard  appointed  to  protect  them 
hoped  that  now  his  presence  would  be 
but  if  there  should  be  any  occasion, 
ison  for  it,  he  would  be  ready  to  take 
leir  security.     Jn  answer  to  this  mes- 

•  May's  Breviary,  p.  S3. 
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sage,  a  petition  was  returned  in  the  name  of  both  houses, 
praying  that  the  guards  might  still  be  continued,  till  they 
should  satisfy  his  majesty  of  the  necessity.  Next  day,  the 
king  sent  a  message  in  reply,  telling  them,  "  That  he  had 
commianded  the  guards  to  be  dismissed,  because  he  knew  no 
cause  they  had  of  fear,  and  because  it  was  a  great  trouble  to 
his  sabjects  that  were  to  perform  that  service,  besides  dis> 
quieting  the  people  with  strange  apprehensions  and  jealoasies; 
and  that  his  majesty  expects,  when  the  parliament  shall  re- 
quire any  thing  extraordinary,  as  this  is,  they  should  give 
pardcolar  reasotis  for  it ;  yet  his  majesty  is  so  tender  of  the 
parliamenl^s  safety,  that  he  will  command  the  earl  of  Dorset 
to  appoint  some  of  the  trainbands,  only  fitr  a  few  days,  to 
wait  oo  both  bouses,  and,  if  in  that  time  he  shall  be  sati^Ked 
there  is  just  reason,  shall  continue  them,  and  likewise  shall 
take  such  a  course  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person,  as  shall 
be  fit,  of  which  his  me^estj  doubts  not  but  they  will  be  as 
careful  as  of  their  own." 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  commons,  for  desiring  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  guard,  show  how  intimately  they  considered 
their  own  interest  and  fete  connected  with  the  proceedings  in 
Scotland ;  they  were — ihe  number  of  suspicious,  and  desper- 
ate characters  larking  about  Westminster;   the  jealousy  ex- 
dted  upon  the  discovery  of  a  design  in  Scotland,  to  surprise 
several  of  the  nobility,   members  of  the  parliament  there, 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  London  several  days  before  it 
broke  out,  and  a  surmise  given,  that  something  similar  would 
be  attempted  against  themselves ;  tbe  declaration  of  some  of 
the  chiefs  of  tbe  Irish  rebellion,  that  the  same  plan  was  to  be 
pursued  in  £ngland  and  Scotland ;  advices  from  beyond  seas, 
that  there  would  be  great  alteration  in  religioi 
kingdoms,   and  that  tbe  oedcs  of  both  the 
England  and  Scotland  should  be  broken ;  an<j 
speeches,  and  secret  meetings  of  the  pajusts 
of  the  kingdom.     But  the  remoostrance  was  1 
vQcal  expression  of  their  sentiments,  and  ii 
this  communing  about  tbe  guard,  a  committc 
to  present  it,  together  with  a  petition  to  the  king.     His  maj- 
esty, on  hearing  the  petition,   when  the  reader  came  to  a 
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pasM^,  representiog  a  malignuit  party  about  his  person,  •» 
entertaining  the  deajgn  of  introduciDg  a  change  <^  Feligi(Hi» 
fab  majesty,  with  hearty  fervency  said,  "  The  devil  take  him, 
whosoever  he  be,  that  has  a  design  to  change  religiiH],"  *  ■ 
remMk,  howevef,  which  might  apply  two  ways,  as  the  com- 
mcHis  pnyed  that  the  bishops  should  be  deprived  of  their 
vote  in  parliament,  and  their  immoderate  power,  usniped  over 
(he  dergy,  abridged.  They  bad  also  requested*  that  he  would 
not  alienate  any  of  the  lands  which  might  be  forfiated  in 
Ireland,  on  account  of  the  reb^ion,  but  reserve  them  for  the 
better  st^tport  of  the  crown,  and  to  sfibrd  some  indeianifica- 
tioD  to  the  people  of  England,  for  the  heavy  expense  likely  to 
be  ioeurred  in  eoppressing  it.  On  Uiis  he  remarked,  **  We 
must  not  dispose  of  the  bear's  skin,  till  the  bear  be  dead,"  aa 
observaticm,  which,  contrasted  with  bb  eagerness  to  <dkt  the 
estates  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  as  rewards  to  those  who  Bhoald 
desert  the  cause  of  the  covenant,  -  operated  as  an  addttioBil 
confirmation,  that  he  encouraged  the  insmrectian. 

Without  waiting  Sot  any  eommnnicaUon  from  the  king, 
parliament,  on  the  first  news  of  the  rebellion,  resolved  to 
borrow  money,  rmse  troops,  and  send  arms  to-the  Irish  gov- 
emment;   and  when  Uie  message  arrived  from  Charles  re- 
specting it,  a  bill  was  immediately  introduced,  for  pressing 
men  tor  the  service,  but  the  bill  was  delayed  is  the  bouse  of 
lords,  and  the  mntual  distrust  between  the  commons  and  the 
king,  who  each  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  command  of  the 
army,  by  retaining  die  nomination  of  the  officers,  prevented 
any  speedy  succours  from  being  sent  to  the  afflicted  protestaots 
of  that  island.     But,  as  every  day  brought  some  new  tale  of 
horror,   and  the  Scots  had  sent  commisaionerg   to  concert 
English,  for  forwarding  a  sufficient  force, 
n  parliamoDlv  Ho  hasten  their  preparations 
I  them.     In  coBae^ueDce,  it  was  voted  by 
ons,  that  the  ofier  of  the  Scots  to  raise  ten 
ndd  be  aco^>ted;  bat  the  house  of  lords 
unless  an  cqaai  number  of  English  tro<^ 

*  ^  Ralph  Hopton'i  wpMt  to  the  Houw  ofCommont. 
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were  employed,  alleging  as  a  reason,  the  danger  lest  the  ScoU 
might  appropriate  tJie  island  to  themselves. 

The  commons,  whose  measores  in  several  important  in- 
staoces,  bad  been  retarded,  or  thwarted  by  the  lords,  had  for 
aome  time  fel^  that  nntil  they  coald  procure  a  majority  in 
that  house,  their  own  power  rested  but  upon  an  insecure  base, 
and  early  in  the  month  of  December,  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  beads  for  a  conference  with  the  lords,  to  acquaint 
tiiem  with  what  bills  had  been  passed  in  their  bouse,  and  sent 
op  to  their  lordships,  which,  although  they  much  concerned 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  received  their  consent; 
and  that  the  house  being  the  representatire  body  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  their  lordships  being  but  as  particular  persons, 
and  coming  to  parliament  in  a  particular  capaci^,  that  if 
they  shall  not  be  pleased  to  consent  to  the  passing  of  these 
acts,  and  others  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of 
tile  kingdom,  that  then  this  house,  together  with  such  of  the 
lords  as  are  more  sensible  of  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  may 
join  together,  and  represent  the  same  to  his  majesty.  The 
standing  majority,  upon  whom  the  court  could  depend,  and 
who  were  on  every  account  the  more  obnoxious  to  tbe  com- 
mons, GKHisisted  of  the  lords  spiritual.  These  they  had  upon 
various  occasions,  endeavoured  to  get  sequestrated  from  the 
hoDse  of  lords,  and  the  voice  of  the  metropolis  at  least,  if  not 
ihe  nation,  now  seconded  their  wishes,  but  the  king,  and  the 
bishops  themselves,  were  the  immediate  cause  of  their  ob- 
taining their  desire.  A  tumultuous  assemblage  of  citizens 
ooUected  at  Westminster,  had  raised  the  cry  of  no  bishops ! 
but  when  Williams,  archbishop  of  York,  with  the  earl  of 
Dover,  made  their  appearance  on  their  way  to  the  house  of 
lords,  a  temporary  pause  took  place  tn  the  exclamations,  one 
youth  alone  interrupting  the  respectful,  or  accident 
Instead  of  meekly  disregarding,  as  a  Christian  pre! 
have  done,  this  impertinent  reviler,  Williams  6te[ 
to  seize  him,  when  the  populace  interfering,  as  i: 
sndi  cases,  hemmed  in  his  lordship,  and  all  with 
loudly  roared  out,  no  bishops !  But  after  having  r 
ears  for  a  short  space,  they  suffered  him  quietly  to  proceed. 
Some  cavaliers,  however,  or  discarded  officers,    retained  in 
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the  king's  seryice,  who  were  walking  near^  indignant  at  the 
rudeness  of  the  crowd,  still  more  foolishly  attacked  the  romid* 
heads  *  with  drawn  swords,  and  whether  in  consequence  of 
this,  or  of  previous  irritation,  or  of  new  offence,  the  city  of 
London  and  Westminster  became  a  scene  of  uproar  and  con- 
fusion. 

Some  of  the  bishops,  who  were  trembling  for  their  order, 
as  a  bill  for  abolishing  episcopacy  was  in  dependance,  aeised 
this  occasion  for  preventing  the  evils  they  dreaded,  and  affec- 
ting to  fear  that  their  persons  were  in  danger,  and  that  th^ 
could  not  attend  their  duty  in  parliament  with  safe^,  protest- 
ed against  all  acts  which  might  pass  during  the  time  of  their 
forced  and  violent  absence*  This  protestation,  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  and,  like  it,  seen  and  approved 
of  by  Charles  before  it  was  presented,  was  indubitably  in*> 
tended  to  answer  a  similar  purpose^  and  was  followed  by  a. 
similar  effect.  His  majesty  was  now  heartily  tired  of  his 
parliament,  and  as  he  possessed  no  means  of  dissolving  it, 
without  its  own  consent,  he  encouraged  this  attempt  to  destroy 
it,  by  means  of  itself,  for  could  the  secession  and  protestation 
of  the  spiritual  lords  have  rendered  null  the  proceedings  of 
the  upper  house,  all  business  must  have  been  at  a  stand,  and 
the  commons  of  necessity  dissolved.  Perhaps  this  protest 
might  be  legal,  it  certainly  was  enormously  imprudent.  When 
communicated  to  the  commons,  an  impeachment  of  high 
treason  was  sent  up  against  all  that  had  signed  it,  who  were 
immediately  sequestrated  from  parliament,  and  committed 
to  custody,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  about  their  conduct 
being,  whether  they  should  not  rather  be  sent  to  Bedlam  than 
the  Tower. 

Suspicious  of  force  being  next  resorted  to,  to  procure  m 
dissolution,  the  house  of  commons  petitioned  the  king  for  a 
gtprd  from  among  the  citizens  of  London,  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  there  had  been  several  attempts  to 
bring  destruction  upon  their  whole  body  at  once,  and  menaces 
thrown  out  against  particular  persons,  from  a  malignant 

*  Roundhead,  a  name  imposed  on  account  of  their  havmg  their  hair 
cropped. 
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•party^  bitterly  envenomed  against  them,  daily  gathering 
strength  and  omfidence,  and  who  were  arrived  at  such  a 
-lieight,  as  to  embolden  some  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  subjects,  in  the  face,  and  at  the  doors  of  par- 
liament, and  at  the  king's  own  gates,  had  dared  to  utter 
threats  against  them*  Three  days  after,  his  majesty  returned 
an  answer,  in  which  he  protested  before  Almighty  God,  that 
bad  he  any  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  least  design  in  any, 
of  violence,  either  formerly,  or  at  that  time,  against  them, 
he  would  pursue  such  to  condign  punishment,  with  the  same 
aeveriiy  and  detestation,  that  he  would  do  to  the  greatest  at- 
tempt upon  hiserown;  and  engaged  solemnly,  upon  the  word 
of  a  king,  that  the  security  of  all,  and  every  one  of  them, 
&om  violence,  was,  and  ever  should  be  as  much  his  care,  as 
the  preservation  of  himself,  and  his  children.  On  the  same 
day,  he  ordered  Herbert,  attorney  general,  to  enter  an  ac- 
cusation of  high  treason  in  the  house  of  peers,  against  lord 
Kimbolton,  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and  five  of  the 
leading  members  of  th^  house  of  commons,  P}rm,  Hampden, 
HoUis,  Hazlerig,  and  Strode,  of  which,  one  of  the  principal 
charges,  was  their  having  traitorously  invited  and  encouraged 
a  foreign  power,  to  invade  his  majesty's  kingdom  of  England. 
A  seijeant  at  arms,  was  sent  to  require  the  persons  of  the 
eommoners.  To  this  demand,  the  speaker  replied,  an  answer 
should  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  great  importance  of  the  busi- 
ness^ould  permit.  Irritated  at  their  hesitation,  the  king  de- 
termined to  go  in  person,  and  arrest  the  obnoxious  members, 
and  next  day,  accompanied  by  his  courtiers,  and  attended 
by  a  train  of  about  five  hundred  armed  men,  he  proceeded 
lb  the  house,  but  the  five  members  had  withdrawn,  and  the 
)ung  reaped  only  disappointment,  from  a  rashr  and  ill-advised 
fieasare,.  productive  of  the  most  fotal  and  irretrievable  mis- 
chief. The  day  after,  he  ordered  the  lord  mayor,  to  call  a 
common  "ComnciL  at  Guildhall,  which  he  himself  attended, 
and  with  equaDy  little  success,  required  firom  tliem,  the  ar- 
rest of  the  fi]^itives,  who  he  heard  had  sought  refuge  in  the 

city.      . 

The  king's  conduct  on  this  occasion,   formed   an  exact 
counterpart  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  during  the 
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incident,  and  have  both  been  traced  to  the  same  source*-^ 
chagrin  at  the  concessions  he  had  been  forced  to  make,  and 
a  desire  to  re-establish  his  authority  on  the  ruin  of  parlia- 
ment. The  materials  upon  which  the  accusation  was  founded, 
had  been  collected  during  the  late  visit,  and  the  principal  part 
furmshed  by  Montrose.  The  actions  were  equally  precipitate 
and  inconsiderate,  only  the  last,  was  the  more  flagrant  oat* 
rage  of  the  two,  and  furnished  a  more  open  display  of  the 
violent  and  unconstitutional  methods  to  which  he  would  have 
recourse  to  support  his  pretensions ;  it  was  a  more  undis* 
guised,  and  a  more  clearly  detected  plot,  against  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  parliament,  and  one  which  is  more  fully 
substantiated,  for  the  record  remains,  and  the  evidence  no 
apology  can  explain  away ;  *  and  it  was  a  breach  of  fiuth, 
which  set  at  defiance  the  most  solemn,  obligations,  and  pre- 
cluded every  idea  of  safety,  while  the  king  retained  power. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Scots,  it  had  been  expressly  stipul- 
ated, "  that  an  act  of  oblivion  should  be  made  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  all  the  three  kingdoms,  for  burying  in  forgetfiilness 
acts  of  hostility,  whether  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
or  between  subject  and  subject,  or  which  may  be  conceived 
to  arise  upon  the  coming  of  any  English  army  against  Scot^ 
land,  or  coming  of  the  Scottish  army  into  England,  or  upon 
any  action,  attempt,  assistance,  counsel,  or  advice,  having  rela* 
tion  thereunto,  and  fEtlling  out  by  the  occasion  of  the  late 
troubles,  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  the  return 
of  the  Scottish  army  into  Scotland,  that  the  same,  and  what- 
soever hath  ensued  thereupon,  whether  trenching  upon  the  laws 
and  lii3erties  of  the  church  and  kingdom,  or  upon  his  majesty's 
honour  and  authority,  in  no  time  hereafter,  may  be  called  in 
question,  nor  recited  as  a  wrong,  national  or  personal,  what- 
soever be  the  quality  of  the  person  or  persons,  or  of  what- 
ever kind  or  degree,  civil  or  criminal,  the  injury  is  supposed 

*  Besides  the  eridenoe  of  very  outrageous  language  baviog  bceo  used  by 
the  armed  attendants  of  the  king,  expressive  of  their  desires  to  inflict  veo* 
geance  on  the  Commons,  it  was  discovered  that  on  the  day  the  king  went  to 
parliament,  one  hundred  stand  of  arms,  two  barrels  of  gunpowder,  with 
match  and  shot,  had  been  sent  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall.  Rush.  vol. 
iv.  p.  474, 
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to  be ;  and  that  iio  mention  be  made  thereoi^  in  time  coming, 
neither  in  judgment,  nor  out  of  judgment,  but  that  it  sbdl 
be  held  and  reputed,  ss  though  never  any  such  thing  had 
been  thought  or  wrought.'*  Words  could  not  more  strongly 
conyey  a  complete  indemnity  for  all  that  was  past,  and  if  in 
the  face  of  this  agreement^  solenmly  ratified,  a  charge  of 
treason  could  be  brought  forward  against  any  person,  for  any 
action  connected  with  the  Scottish'  war,  what  compact  or 
treaty  could  ever  after  be  considered  binding  ? 

There  had  beat  symptoms  of  returning  affection  for  the  king, 
and  as  the  majority  of  a  nation,  unless  some  strong  incitement 
be  constantly  applied,  soon  revert  to  old  habits,  and  in  settled 
governments,  are  disposed  to  rest  satisfied,  when  the  more 
pressing  of  their  grievances  are  r^noved«  The  monarchical 
principle  in  the  state,  although  it  might  not  have  regained 
all  its  former  influence,  would  probably  have  acquired  an  as- 
ecndency,  and  enabled  the  king,  had  he  acted  with  caution, 
to  recall  a  nnmber  of  the  concessions  extorted  from  him ;  but 
deceived  by  appearances,  Charles  prematurely  attempted  to 
grasp,  what  time  and  dissimulation  might  have  enabled  him 
to  accomplish.  The  commons  with  greater  ability,  turned  the 
abortive  attempt  to  destroy  them,  against  himself,  they  raised 
the  cry  of  breach  of  privilege,  and,  actuated  either  by  real  or 
political  terror,  after  voting  an  address  to  the  king,  to  procure 
a  guard,'  in  which  they  could  confide,  and  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  at  Guildhall,  adjourned.  The  city  immedi- 
ately caught  the  alarm,  which  they  expressed  in  a  petition  to 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  became  agitated  by  this 
attack  upon  the  privileges  of  parliament.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  all  this  appearance  of  discontent,  the  king  persisted  /  P  I  (/' 
in  his  measures  against  the  accused  members,  and  issued  a  //  /  .  I 
proclamation  for  their  apprehension.  Two  days  after,  [Jan- 
uary 11th,  1641]  discomfited  and  enraged,  the  king  left 
Whitehall,  with  the  intention  of  never  again  entering  it,  but 
as  a  conqueror  *— he  returned  a  captive  I 


*  That  Cliarlet  ha4  Mly  resolved  upon  resorting  to  war>  and  left  the  capi* 
tal,  not  to  muse  over  his  misfortunes  or  lament  bb  misconduct^  but  to 
meditate  upon  plans  of  coercion  and  revenge,  is,  I  think,  satisfactorily  estab« 


/b 
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On  the  day  after  the  king's  departure,  the  parliament  met, 
and  the  impeached  members  proceeded  in  triumph  by  water, 
to  resume  their  seats;   a  number  of  armed  boats  accom- 
panied them  as  a  guard,  while  the  river  was  covered  with 
the  smaller  barges  of  the  citizens,   who  attended  in  their 
train.     Major-general  Skippon,  marched  at  the  head  of  some 
bodies  of  trainbands,  as  a  guard  by  land,  for  the  other  mem- 
bers.    Hieir  first,  and  most  in^rtant  object  of  deliber- 
ation, was  the  state  of  the  country.     They  had  received  in-* 
formation  of  the  king's  hostile  intentions,  and  of  lord  Digby, 
and  colonel  Lansford's  warlike  appearance  before  Kingston^ 
in  Surry,   where  the  chief  magazine  for  that  part  of  the 
country  was  deposited,   and,    in  consequence,   ordered  the 
sheriffs  of  the  several  counties,  to  call  out  the  trainbands, 
and  secure  their  magazines.     An  order,  was,  at  the  same 
time,    sent  to  colonel   Groring,    governor    of   Portsmouth, 
requiring  him  not  to  deliver  up  the  town,  nor  receive  any 
forces  into  il^  without  the  authority  of  parliament*     Hull, 
where  arms  and  ammunition  for  sixteen  thousand  men  were 
deposited,  was  a  place  of  too  great  importance  to  be  overlooked. 
Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  son,  were,  therefore,  instantly  sent 
thither,  to  take  possession,  and  keep  it,  under  restrictions  the 
same  as  the  governor  of  Portsmouth.     The  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  his  deputies,  were  prohibited  from  sending,  or 
allowing  any  ordnance  or  ammunition  to  be  carried  out,  un- 
less with  the  king's  authority,  signified  by  both,  houses  of 
parliament,  and,  as  Sir  John  Byron,  the  governor,  was  a 
suspected  character,  a  guard,  both  by  land  and  water,  was 
set  upon  it.     On  the  other  hand,    the  king  was  drawing 
around  him,  or  endeavouring  to  attach  to  his  service,  the  dis* 
banded  officers,  and,  at  Windsor,  to  which  he  had  returned, 
he  was  assembling  troops,  and  providing  ammunition. 
Connected  as  the  Scots  were  with  £ngland,  it  was  impo^ 

llshed  by  Mr.  Brodie.  History  of  the  British  Empire^  voL  iiL  p.  S57«  et  Beq. 
But  the  facts  are  so  plain,  it  is  astonishing  this  should  ever  have  been  matter 
of  doubt.  Mr.  B's  work>  is  a  valuable  performance  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  fairly  acquainted  with  the  period  of  British  History  of  which  he 
writes,  his  detections  of  Hume's  misstatements,  are  particularly  worthy  of 
attention. 
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sible  for  them  to  remain  neutral  spectators  of  the  passing 
events.  Their  commission,  who  saw  affiurs  hastening  to  a 
crisis,  between  the  king  and  parliament,  presented  a  petition  or 
representation,  to  his  majesty,  assuring  him  of  the  grief  with 
which  they  beheld  distractions  increasing  between  him  and 
his  people, — which  they  attributed  to  the  plots  of  papists, 
prelates,  and  their  adherents — and  of  the  obligations  under 
which  they  were  laid  by  their  treaty,  to  promote  a  right  un- 
derstanding between  them,  as  well  as  to  confirm  that  bro- 
therly affie^on  between  the  two  nations,  proffered  their 
services  for  removing  all  jealousies  or  mistakes,  which  had 
arisen  between  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom  of  England,  and 
besought  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  sound  and  faithful  ad- 
vice of  the  honourable  houses  of  parliament,  and  to  repose 
thereupon,  as  the  only  assured  and  happy  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  prosperity  and  quiet  of  this  kingdom,  and  entreated 
him,  in  the  depth  of  his  royal  wisdom,  to  consider  and  pre- 
vent those  apprehensions  of  fear,  which  may  possess  the 
hearts  of  lus  subjects  in  his  other  kingdoms,  if  they  should 
conceive  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subjects  here  to  be  called  in  question.  At 
the  same  time,  they  offered  their  mediation  to  both  houses  of 
parliament.  Their  negotiations  respecting  the  Irish  affairs, 
they  said,  having  been  so  interrupted  by  the  emergent  dis- 
tractions, had  led  them  to  consider  the  obligations  they  were 
under  to  his  majesty,  for  the  great  and  recent  favours  be- 
stowed upon  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  his  last  visit,  and 
his  settling  the  troubles  there;  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
kingdoms,  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  each  other,  and 
the  gratitude  they  owed  to  the  parliament  of  England,  for 
their  assistance  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  settling 
the  troubles  thereof,  wherein,  next  to  the  providence  of 
God,  and  the  king's  majesty's  justice  and  goodness,  they 
acknowledged  themselves  most  beholden  to  the  mediation 
and  brotherly  kindness  of  the  kingdom  of  England ;  they, 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  especially  in  condescending  to  the  king's  majesty's 
coming  to  Scotland,    in  the  midst  of  their  great  affairs. 
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^  Wheoreof/^  say  they,  *^  we  have  tasted  the  sweet  and  com- 
fortable fruits,  and  do  heartily  wish  the  like  happiness  to  this 
kingdom,  and,  as  we  are  heartily  sorry  to  find  our  hopes  de« 
ferred  by  the  present  distractions,  growing  daily  here  to  a 
greater  height,  and  out  of  sense  thereof,  have  taken  the 
boldness  to  send  our  humble  and  fiiithful  advice  to  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty,  for  remedying  the  same,  to  the  just 
satisfaction  of  his  people,  so,  out  of  our  duty  to  his  majesty, 
and  to  testify  our  brotherly  affection  to  this  kingdom,  and 
acquit  ourselves  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  us,  we  do  most 
earnestly  beseech  the  most  honourable  houses,  in  the  depUi 
of  their  wisdoms,  to  think  timeously,  upon  the  fairest  and 
fittest  ways  of  composing  all  present  differences,  to  the  glory 
of  God,  the  good  of  the  church,  and  state  of  both  king-* 
doms,  and  to  his  majesty's  honour  and  contentment;  wherein, 
if  our  faithful  endeavours  may  be  any  way  usefiil,  we  shall 
be  most  ready,  at  all  occasions,  to  contribute  the  same*" 

The  plan  pointed  out  by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  which 
had  succeeded  in  Scotland,  and  which  was  the  only  way  left 
tor  preventing  a  civil  war  in  Ekigland,  did  not  meet  either  the 
king's  politics  or  inclination,  his  intention  was  not  to  rule  by, 
but  to  rule  without  a  parliament ;  and  he  indignantly  ordered 
the  earl  of  Lanark,  the  secretary,  to  repair  to  the  commis- 
sioners, and  let  them  know,  that  he  expected,  before  they 
should  have  interested  themselves  in  any  manner  of  way, 
betwixt  him  and  the  parliament  of  England,  they  would 
have  acquainted  him  with  their  resolution,  in  private,  and 
that  for  the  time  coming,  he  hoped,  from  the  respect  due  by 
them  to  him,  and  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  or  disputes,  they 
would  in  no  way  engage  themselves,  in  these  present  dif- 
ferences, without  first  communicating  to  him  in  private,  by 
which  means,  all  jealousies  and  suspicions  might  be  removed, 
and  they  better  enabled  to  do  him  service.  To  their  com- 
munication to  parliament,  a  courteous  answer  was  returned, 
thanking  them  for  the  advice  they  had  given  to  his  majesty, 
and  assuring  them,  they  were  much  satisfied  t^ith  that  proof 
of  their  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  affection  to  the  state,  that 
what  they  had  done,  was  very  acceptable  to  them,  and  hoped 
they  would  continue  their  care  and  endeavours,  to  remove 
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the  present  distractloiu,  as  also^  to  confirm  and  preserve  the 
union  between  the  two  nations. 

Soon  after,  the  Scottish  commissioners  made  a  proposal 
for  sending  two  thousand  five  hundred  auxiliaries  into  Ire- 
land»  which  was  accepted  by  both  houses;  but  the  king, 
probably  from  dissatisfaction  at  their  proffered  mediation,  or 
jealous  of  their  too  close  union  with  the  English,  objected 
to  their  obtaining  and  garrisoning  the  town  of  Carrickfergus, 
which  he  alleged,  was  too  great  a  trust  to  be  committed  to 
an  auxiliary;  but,  at  length,  rather  than  alone  incur  the 
odium  of  resisting  the  only  efiScient  method  which  had  been 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  protestants,  and  con- 
firm the  reports  which  were  universally  spread,  and  generally 
believed,  of  his  abetting  the  insurgents,  he  gave  his  reluc- 
tant consent,  and  orders  were  transmitted  to  Scotland,  to 
complete  the  arrangement 

The  prompt  measures  of  parliament,  having  frustrated  the 
king's  design  of  seizing  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  country, 
or  obtaining  the  means  for  organizing  an  army,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  queen,  under  pretence  of  carrying  the  lady 
Mary  to  her  husband,  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom,  though 
quite  a  child,  she  had  been  some  time  married,  should  pro- 
ceed to  Holland,  to  solicit  foreign  assistance,  and  raise  as 
much  money  as  she  could  upon  the  crown  jewels.  In  the 
mean  time,  Charles  was  to  attempt  amusing  the  parliament 
with  hollow  compliances,  and  insincere  negotiations ;  but  the 
numerous  petitions  presented  from  every  quarter,  encouraged 
parliament  to  still  stronger  measures,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
king,  with  whose  most  secret  councils  the  leaders  of  the  com« 
mons  were  well  acquainted,  pointed  out  their  propriety. 

They  had  passed  a  vote^  that  the  kingdom  should  be  put 
in  a  state  of  security,  and  the  king  sent  a  message,  requiring 
them,  to  present  to  him,  in  one  complete  view,  all  the  causes 
of  alarm,  and  of  the  measures  that  were  necessary  to  remove 
them ;  this,  which  was  evidently  meant  to  create  delay,  was 
answered  by  a  petition  from  the  lower  House,  that  urged  on 
the  crisis;  they  returned  to  his  majesty,  their  most  humble 
thanks,  for  his  gracious  communication,  which  they  resolved 
to  take  into  immediate  consideration,  but  as  a  preliminary, 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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and  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  security,  they  desired  the 
peers  to  join  with  them,   in  hombly  beseeching  his  sacred 
majesty,  to  nuse  up  nnto  them  a  sure  gronnd  of  safety  and 
confidence,  by  putting  the  tower,  and  {mncipal  forts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  whcde  militia,  into  the  hands  of  sndi  per- 
sons as  parliament  might  confide  in,  and  as  should  be  recom- 
mended by  both  houses.     The  lords,  however,  haying  refused 
to  join  in  the  petition,  the  commons  requested  that  the  forts 
and  the  militia,  might  be  intrusted  to  persons  recommended 
by  themselTcs.     In  the  interchange  of  petitions — the  lords 
afterwards  acceded — and  replies  that  fcdlowed,  the  commons 
undeviatingly  pressed  their  request,  and  the  king^  in  able  and 
specious  papers — for  which  he  got  the  credit,  but  which  Hyde^ 
afterwards  Clarendon,  in  reali^  drew  up,  and  he  only  trans- 
cribed * — apparently  complied,  or  artfully  evaded  their  desire, 
till  at  last,  when  the  question  was  directly  put  to  him  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  Whether  the  militia  might  not  be  granted 
for  a  limited  time?  he  unguardedly  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
declared,  '^  No !  by  God,  not  for  an  hour !   You  have  asked 
that  of  me,  was  never  asked  of  any  king,  and  with  which  I 
will  not  trust  my  wife  and  children."     With  respect  to  Ire- 
land, he  at  the  same  time  observed,  the  business  will  never 
be  done  in  the  way  that  you  are  in ;  four  hundred  will  never  do 
that  work,  it  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one.     If  I  were 
trusted  with  it,  I  would  pawn  my  head  to  end  that  wori^,  and, 
though  I  am  a  beggar  mysjclf,  yet,  speaking  with  a  strong  as- 
severation, I  can  find  money  for  that,  f 

If  the  king  had  been  sincere  in  his  declarations,  and  had 
consented  to  intrust  parliament  with  the  militia,  for  a  limited 
time,  as  there  would  have  been  no  pretext  for  using  it  against 
him,  it  is  clear  the  concession  would  have  been  much  more 
advantageous  to  himself,  than  to  them,  it  would  have  given 
an  air  of  consistency  and  truth  to  all  his  professions,  and 
thrown  discredit  on  the  just  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  com- 
mons. But  hostilities  had  been  already  determined  on,  and 
the  king  was  meditating  the  seizure  of  Hull,  which  would 

*  Clarendon's  Life,  vide  Brodie,  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  317. 
f  Rusbworth^  v<d.  iy.  p.  598, 
65 
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have  allowed  bim  to  assume  a  warlike  and  commanding  atti- 
tudej  till  the  negotiations  of  the  queen  on  the  continent)  en- 
abled him  to  commence  active  operations.  He  had,  preYiously 
to  his  leaving  Whitehall,  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  this 
important  depot,  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  he  now 
expected  better  success  from  an  attempt  in  person.  Sir  John 
Hotham,  who  was  appointed  governor  by  parliament,  was 
supposed  partial  to  the  royal  interest,  and  Charles,  reckoning 
upon  gaining  him  wholly  over,  advanced  with  an  armed  train, 
having  sent  a  message  before  him,  that  he  intended  to  dine 
with  the  governor,  and  requiring  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  himself  and  attendants.  Hotham,  however,  con- 
trary to  the  royal  expectation,  respectfully  declined  the  hon-* 
our,  and  when  the  king,  notwithstanding,  approached  the 
town,  he  found  the  drawbridges  raised,  and  the  garrison  ar- 
rayed for  defence.  On  demanding  admittance,  the  governor, 
with  many  protestations  of  loyalty,  pleaded  his  duty,  and  the 
orders  of  parliament  against  admitting  any  armed  force,  but 
offered  to  receive  with  welcome,  his  majesty,  the  prince,  and 
any  twelve  of  his  retainers.  With  this  invitation,  the  king 
would  not  condescend  to  comply,  and  after  fruitlessly  waiting 
before  the  gate,  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  five 
in  the  afternoon,  he  commanded  Sir  John  to  be  proclaimed 
a  traitor,  by  two  heralds  at  arms,  and  retired  to  Beverly, 
whence,  next  day,  he  removed  to  York. 

Negotiations  between  him  and  the  parliament  were  still 
continued,  he,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  protesting  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  resorting  to  force,  or  doing  any  thing 
Co  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  while  he  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  hasten  his  preparations,  and  they  rising  in 
their  demands  for  some  additional  security,  as  every  fresh 
fiiilnre  of  his  enterprises  demonstrated  the  hypocrisy,  and 
fcntire  worthlessness  of  his  professions.  .  In  the  month  of 
May,  the  commons  voted,  that  it  appeared  that  the  king, 
seduced  by  wicked  counsels,  intended  to  make  war  upon 
parliament,  that  whenever  he  did  so,  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
the  trust  rqposed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to  his  oath, 
and  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  gov^nment,  and  that 
who6oever  should  serve  or  assist  him,  would  be  traitors  by 
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the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  immediately  after 
transmitted  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  requesting  him  to  dis^ 
band  the  horse  and  foot  he  had  raised,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  guard  to  his  person.  Charles  declared,  that  God  knew  his 
heart  abhorred  the  intenticm  of  making  war ;  but  on  the  8d 
June,  a  small  frigate,  freighted  with  ordnance,  small  arms, 
and  ammunition,  arriving  from  Holland,  evinced  the  truth 
of  his  asseverations,  and  enabled  him  to  complete  his  prepar-» 
ations  for  besieging  Hull,  which  he  early  next  month  carried 
into  effect  In  this  attempt  he  had  relied  upon  the  co-oper« 
ation  of  the  fleet,  but  the  affections  of  the  sailors  were  alien«« 
ated,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  appointed  admiral  by  parliament, 
was  in  command,  and  his  majesty,  when  he  had  advanced 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  with  an  army  of  three  thou- 
sand foot,  and  a  thpusand  horse,  disappointed  of  naval  as- 
sistance, on  finding  the  town  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence, 
retired. 

In  the  midst  of  their  preparations  for  war,  the  parliament 
sent  nineteen  propositions  to  the  king,  his  acceding  to  which 
might  still  have  prevented  the  effusion  of  blood.  They  were 
similar  in  import  to  the  concessions  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Scots.  Besides  the  long  contested  points  of  nominat- 
ing the  commanders  of  the  forts  and  the  militia,  the  privy 
counsellors,  and  great  officers  of  st^te,  were  only  to  be  ap- 
pointed with  the  approbation  of  both  houses,  and  the  judges, 
who  were  to  be  responsible  to  parliament^  were  to  have  their 
patents  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserints  a  reformation  of  the  church 
government  and  liturgy,  such  as  the  parliament,  assisted  by 
a  consultation  with  divines,  should  advise,  was  desired,  in 
which  the  king  should  contribute  his  best  assistance,  in  rais- 
ing a  sufficient  maintenance  for  preaching  ministers  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  consent  to  laws  for  taking  away  innova- 
tions, superstition,  pluralities,  and  against  scandalous  minis- 
ters ;  and  it  was  required,  that  delinquents  should  be  given 
np  to  justice.  These  proposals  were  received  by  the  king  with 
indignation.  '*  Should  I  grant  these  demands,''  said  he,  ^^  I 
may  have  my  hands  kissed,  I  may  be  waited  on  bareheaded, 
the  title  of  majesty  may  be  continued,  the  king's  authority, 
signified  by  both  houses,  may  still  be  the  style  of  your  com- 
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uandsy  I  may  bave  gwords  and  maces  carried  before  me,  and 
please  myself  with  the  sight  of  a  crown  and  sceptre — ^though 
even  these  would  not  long  flourish,  when  the  stock  apon 
which  they  grew  was  dead— but  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I 
should  remain  but  the  outside,  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign 
of  a  king/' 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  war.  Proclamations  were 
published  by  the  king,  and  declarations  by  the  parliament; 
die  first  issued  commissions  of  array,  which  were  met  by  the 
other  with  the  militia  ordinance.  The  funds  for  carrying  it 
on,  were  furnished  liberally  by  the  nobility  to  Charles,  the 
uniyersal  zeal  of  the  people,  seconded,  and  almost  anticipated 
the  calls  of  their  representatives.  Neither  of  them  respected 
the  supplies  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  Ireland,  but  his 
majesty  seized  for  his  own  use,  the  provisions,  military  stores, 
waggons,  and  carriage  horses,  while  the  parliament  only  bor- 
rowed ^a  fourth  of  the  sum  voted  for  that  service.  The  first 
blood  was  shed  at  the  siege  of  Hull,  and  on  the  85th  of 
August,  1648,  the  royal  standard  was  raised  at  Nottingham. 
A  gloomy  sadness  covered  the  whole  town,  when  this  porten- 
tons  signal  was  erected,  and  the  hearts  of  the  royalists  were 
filled  with  dismal  forebodings,  as  a  furious  tempest  that  same 
night  laid  it  prostrate,  and  prevented  its  being  again  reared 
for  several  days.  * 

Every  step  that  was  taken  in  England,  was  viewed  with*  the 
most  intense  interest  in  Scotland.  Proceedings  so  similar  to 
what  had  agitated  their  own  country,  would  always  have 
engaged  their  attention,  even  although  the  crowns  had  been 
separate,  but  when  involving  the  fate  of  their  own  newly  ac- 
quired liberties,  and  when  the  same  monarch,  whom  they 
had  detected  and  defeated  in  his  insidious  or  open  attempts 
against  themselves,  was  playing  the  same  game  with  their 
neighbours,  they  became  more  immediate  objects  of  concern ; 
the  universal  opinion  was,  that  if  the  king  obtained  his  pur- 
pose, he  would  not  observe  what  he  had  already  granted  them 
so  unwillingly,  but  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  annul - 


*  Clarendon*!  Hist  vol.  iL  p.  720.    Rushwortb,  vol.  iv.  p.  789,  dates  it 
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ling  their  constitution,  both  in  charch  and  state,  and 
his  vengeance  on  those  vho  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
procuring  its  establishment.*  They  had  already  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  mediation  by  their  commissioners,  and 
in  May,  the  chancellor  was  sent  up  by  the  council  to  his 
majesty  at  York,  to  renew  the  ofier,  but  he  found  the  king 
altogether  indisposed  for  hearkening  to  any  conciliatory  ad- 
vice, and  instead  of  being  employed  in  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Scotland,  to  represent  to 
the  privy  council,  all  the  insults  and  injuries  his  majesty  had 
received  from  his  English  parliament,  the  encroachments  they 
had  made  on  his  just  and  l^al  prerogative,  and  require  them 
to  send,  by  commissioners  to  that  body,  a  declaration  of  the 
sense  they  entertained  of  the  wrongs  done  him. 

At  Loudon's  return,  a  privy  council  was  summoned,  to 
which  a  number  of  the  nobility,  who  were  considered  as  most 
strongly  attached  to  the  king's  party,  were  specially  JQvited* 
The  l^glish  parliament,  who  were  afraid  of  the  dOTect  that 
the  ex  parte  statements  of  Charles  might  have  on  his  Scottish 
council,  procured  that  Warriston  should  be  sent  home,  to 
communicate  to  them  how  matters  really  stood,  and  r^resent 
the  necessity,  as  well  as  equity,  of  their  proceedings.  Upon 
this  meeting  of  council,  all  eyes  were  turned.  Kinnool,  Rox* 
burgh,  and  the  friends  of  the  court,  known  then  by  the  name 
of  banders,  having  resorted  to  the  capital,  accompanied  by 
numerous  vassals,  occasioned  suspicions  that  some  improp^ 
design  was  in  agitation  against  Argyle,  who  was  but  slenderly 
attended.  In  consequence,  the  gentry  of  Fife  and  the  Loth- 
ians  hastened  to  Edinburgh  with  their  retainers,  and  effec- 
tually prevented  any  attempt  The  high  royalists,  who  had 
expected  to  carry  a  strong  motion  in  the  council  against  the 
English  parliament,  finding  an  opposition  they  had  not  reck- 
oned upon,  let  it  drop,  and  a  petition,  numerously  signed, 
and  presented  by  the  ministers,  praying  that  nothing  should 
be  enacted  prejudicial  to  the  work  of  reformation,  and  the 
treaty  of  union  between  the  two  nations,  having  been  fev* 

♦  Burnett  Memoire,  p.  196.    May's  Breviary,  p.  84. 
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ourably  received^  the  king's  pleasure  was  signified,  that  the 
councU  should  not  interfere  at  all  in  the  business.  * 
'  The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  arriyed  at  York  soon  after 
the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Loudon,  likewise  attempted  to 
effect  a  reconciliaticm  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
but  the  king  was  so  ejLceedingly  exasperated,  and  so  much 
chagrined  at  the  concessions  which  had  been  wrung  from 
him,  that  Hamilton  gave  up  the  hopeless  task  of  endeavour* 
ing  to  persuade  him,  and  with  pernicious  policy,  subscribed 
for  the  maintenance  of  threescore  horse,  to  carry  on  the 
war.  f 

Divided  in  his  attachment,  the  marqub  did  not  enter  fully 
into  the  schemes  of  either  party,  and  not  being  possessed  of 
that  powerful,  commanding  mind,  which  enables  a  man  of 
extensive  property  and  influence,  in  times  of  civil  distraction, 
to  assume  the  decisive  tone  of  an  authoritative  mediator,  he 
sank  into  the  doubtful,  unpleasant,  uninfluential  character  of 
a  trimmer.  Having  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  come 
to  Scotland,  he  found  his  visit  to  York  had  rendered  him 
suspected  by  his  countrymen,  who  were  justly  apprehensive, 
from  the  experience  they  had  had  of  Charles,  that  his  respect 
for  their  institutions  would  only  continue  till  the  subjugation 
of  the  English  should  enable  him  to  overthrow  thero*  The 
emissaries  from  England,  now  performing  the  same  part  their 
own  had  done,  when  the  rights  of  Scotland  were  invaded, 
cherished  this  spirit,  and  warned  them  against  aiding  in  the 
destruction  of  their  liberties,  as  that  would  only  be  prepara^ 
tory  to  the  ruin  of  their  own.  Hamilton,  who  had  no  means  of 
counteracting  the  inclination,  and  what  he  must  have  seen  was 
the  interest  of  the  nation,  informed  his  majesty  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  that  he  could  be  of  no  great  use  to  his  service, 
but  proposed  to  procure  an  invitation  from  the  whole  king- 
dom for  the  queen's  return,  which,  as  the  uxorious  monarch 
had  given  her  an  unwarrantable  promise,  to  hearken  to  no 
terms  of  reconciliation,  nor  to  receive  into  his  confidence  or 
favour,  any  person  during  her  absence,  appeared  the  only 

*  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  pp.  1 15, 1 16.    Baillie,  vol.  i.  p.  3S7* 
f  Burnet's  Memoirs^  p.  194. 
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way  of  conuaeiicuig  a  negotiation  for  settling  the  peace  of 
England,  with  any  hopes  of  success. 

About  the  same  time,  [on  the  27th  July,]  the  general  as- 
sembly met  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  king  and  parliament 
were  both  equally  anxious  to  secure  its  support.    Dunferm- 
line, who  was  appointed  commissioner,  delivered  a  flattering 
letter  from  the  king,  expressing  his  desire,  bs  ^^  God's  vice- 
gerent, who  hath  made  us  a  king  over  divers  kingdoms,"  to 
govern  them  only  by  their  own  laws,  and  the  kirks  in  them 
by  their  own  canons  and  constitutions,  and  where  any  thing 
was  found  amiss,  promising  to  endeavour  a  reformation  in  a 
fair  and  orderly  way,  or  where  a  reformation  was  settled,  to 
maintein  and  defend  it  in  peace  and  liberty,  against  all  trouble 
from  without,  and  all  heresies,  sects,  and  schisms,  arising 
within."     Then,  after  recapitulating  the  good  deeds  he  had 
already  performed,  he  proceeds,  "  We  have  also  commanded 
our  commissioner  to  receive  from  you  your  just  and  reason- 
able desires  for  what  may  further  serve  for  the  good  of  reli- 
ffion,  that  taking  them  to  our  consideration,  we  may  omit 
nothing  which  may  witness  us  to  be  indeed  a  nursing  fath^ 
of  that  kirk  wherein  we  were  bom  and  baptized,  and  that  if 
ye  be  not  happy,  you  may  blame  not  us,  but  yourselves." 
After  expressing  bis  belief,  that  in  thankfulness  for  their  pre- 
sent estate  and  condition,  they  would  abstain  from  every  thing 
that  might  make  new  disturbance,  he  concludes  by  asking, 
<^  And  now,  what  do  we  again  require  of  you,  but  that  which 
otherwise  you  owe  to  us  as  your  sovereign  lord  and  king^ 
even  that  ye  pray  for  our  prosperity,  and  the  peace  of  our 
kingdoms,  that  ye  use  the  best  means  to  keep  our  people  in 
obedience  to  us  and  our  laws,  which  doth  very  much,  in  our 
personal  absence  from  that  our  kingdom,  depend  upon  your 
preaching,  and  your  own  exemplary  loyalty  and  faithfulness, 
and  that  against  all  such  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  sinister 
rumours,  as  are  too  frequent  in  these  times,  and  have  been 
often  falsified  in  time  past,  by  the  reality  of  the  contrary 
evente?    That  ye  judge  of  us  and  our  professions  by  our 
actions,  which  we  trust  through  God,  in  despite  of  malice, 
shall  ever  go  on  in  a  constant  way  for  the  good  of  religion. 
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and  the  weal  of  our  people,  which  is  the  chiefest  of  dur  in- 
tentions and  desires  ?" 

The  assembly  took  him  at  his  word ;   they  judged  of  him 
by  his  actions,  and  not'  by  his  professions.     They  had  seen 
him  lord  it  over  **  that  kirk  in  which  he  was  born  and  bap- 
tized," and  instead  of  a  nursing  father,  he  had  produced  that 
Tery  extremity,  which  our  great  reformer,  in  his  debate  with 
Lethington,  supposed  might  occur,  when  dutiful  children  could 
only  find  safety,  by  binding  the  arms,  and  taking  the  sword 
from  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  parent.     Their  behaviour 
was,  however,  respectful,  but  they  could  not  express  a  con- 
fidence they  did  not  feel.     They  received  with  more  satisfac- 
tion,  the  communications  of  the  English   parliament,   who 
transmitted  them  a  copy  of  their  petition  to  the  king,  expres- 
sive of  their  wish  to  prevent  the  efiiision  of  human  blood,  and 
their  earnest  desire  to  avoid  a  civil  war.  On  purpose  that  they 
might  perceive  how  similar  their  minds  were  to  that  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  under  similar  circumstances,  they  informed 
them,  also,  of  their  ardent  zeal  for  a  due  reformation  in  church 
and  state,  and  of  the  interruption  their  labours  had  experi- 
enced from  the  plots  and  practices  of  a  malignant  party  of 
papists  and  ill  afiected  persons,  especially  the  corrupt  and 
dissolute  clergy,  by  the  incitement  and  instigation  of  bishops, 
and  others,  whose  avarice  and  ambition,  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  reformation  endeavoured  by  the  parliament,  had  laboured 
to  kindle  a  flame,  and  raise  a  combustion  within  the  bowels 
of  the  kingdom,  which  if  their  humble  supplication  to  his 
majesty  should  happily  prevent,  they  expressed  their  confi- 
dence, on  the  return  of  peace,  of  being  able,  by  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  upon  their  endeavours,  to  settle  matters, 
both  in  church  and  state,  to  the  increase  of  his  majesty's  hon- 
our, the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially 
to  the  glory  of  God,  by  the  advancement  of  the  true  religion, 
and  such  a  reformation  of  the  church,  as  should  be  most  a- 
greeable  to  God's  word. 

The  declaration  of  the  English  parliament  was  seconded  by 
a  letter  from  some  ministers  of  England,  affirming  it  to  be  the 
desire  of  the  most  godly  and  considerable  part  among  them, 
that  the  presbyterian  government,  which  hath  just  and  evident 
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foundation,  both  in  the  word  of  God  and  religious  reason^ 
might  be  established  among  them,  and  that  they  should  have 
one  Confession  of  Faith,  one  directory  of  worship,  and  one 
form  of  church  government  ^'  The  design,"  they  acknowl- 
edge, *^  hath  enemies  on  the  left  hand,  and  dissenting  breth- 
ren on  the  right,  but  as  their  hearts  justified  them,  they  did 
not  doubt  but  the  work  would  receive  the  hoped  for  issue/' 
The  views  which  the  Scottish  church  had,  in  so  anxiously 
wishing  for  a  unity  and  conformity  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
throughout  the  island,  are  expressed  in  their  answer  to  the 
ministers'  letter.  *^  Without  it,"  they  say,  <^  we  cannot  hope 
for  any  long  time  to  enjoy  our  purity  and  peace,  which  hath 
cost  us  so  dear,  and  is  now  our  ehiefest  comfort,  and  greatest 
treasure,  which  one  cause,  beside  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  God  in  that  kingdom,  more  desired 
of  us  than  our  lives,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  move  us  to 
contribute  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  pass." 

The  grand  enemy  with  which  they  had  hitherto  combated, 
was  prelacy,  to  which  their  antipathy  was  both  natural  and 
justifiable,  and  their  desire  to  see  it  removed  from  England, 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  long  continued  oppressive 
efforts  to  introduce  it  into  Scotland,  and  the  dread  which  the 
assembly  entertained  of  these  being  renewed,  if  the  hierarchy 
were  sufiered  to  remain  in  their  sister  kingdom.  The  invi-» 
tations  of  parliament  encouraged  them  to  revive  the  policy 
of  uniformity,  upon  the  grounds  of  cementing  the  civil, 
friendly,  relations  of  the  two  countries.  ^^  For  what  hope  they 
ask,"  in  their  reply,  ^^  can  the  kingdom  and  kirk  of  Scotland 
have,  of  a  firm  and  durable  peace,  till  prelacy,  which  hath 
been  the  main  cause  of  their  miseries  and  troubles,  first  and 
last,  be  plucked  up  root  and  branch,  as  a  plant  which  God 
hath  not  planted,  and  from  which  no  better  fruits  can  be 
expected,  than  such  sour  grapes,  as  this  day  hath  set  on 
edge  the  kingdom  of  England  ?"  *  The  communication  from 
the  ministers,  persuaded  them  that,  ^^  The  prelatical  hierarchy 
being  put  out  of  the  way,  the  work  would  be  easy,  without 

*  Printed  Acts,  1642,  p.  14,     Rushwortb,  vol.  v.  p.  388,  390. 
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forcing  of  any  conscience,  to  settle  in  England  the  goyern- 
ment  of  the  reformed  kirks  by  assemblies." 

In  their  supplication  to  his  majesty,  taking  advantage  of 
his  expressions,  commanding  his  commissioner  to  receive  their 
jost  and  reasonable  desires,  for  what  may  further  serve  for 
the  good  of  religion,  they  took  the  liberty  of  presenting  for 
his  consideration,  <^  one  thing,  which  for  the  present  was  the 
chiefest  of  all  their  desires,  as  serving  most  for  the  glory  of 
Christ,  his  own  honour,  and  the  good  of  religion  throughout 
all  his  dominions,  the  unity  in  religion,  and  uniformity  of 
church  government,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  at  the  late  treaty,  and  favourably  listened 
to  by  his  majesty."  They  informed  him  that  they  bad  pres-* 
sed  this  point  in  their  answer  to  a  declaration  from  the  two 
houses  of  the  English  parliament,  and  humbly  and  earnestly 
begged  that  his  majesty,  in  the  depth  of  his  royal  wisdom, 
from  affection  to  true  religion,  and  llie  peace  of  his  kingdoms, 
might  be  moved  to  consider  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
as  calling  for  this  reformation  at  his  hands,  and  that  as  he 
was  bis  vicegerent,  so  he  might  be  his  prime  instrument  in  it. 

To  show  their  sense  of  the  importance  they  attached  to 
this  subject,  they  appointed  lord  Maitland,  **  having  certain 
knowledge  of  his  worth,  ability,  and  faithfulness,"  to  present 
this  humble  supplication  to  the  king,  and  carry  their  answers 
to  the  English  parliament,  and  the  ministers  in  London; 
they  wrote  likewise  to  the  Scottish  commissioners,  desiring 
them  to  use  every  lawful  mean  to  forward  the  same  desirable 
end.  They  desired  their  moderator  and  commissioners,  to 
sopplicate  with  all  earnestness  and  reject,  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  and  the  conservators  of  the  peace,  for  their  con- 
currence with  the  kirk,  in  their  addresses  to  his  majesty  and 
the  legislature  of  England ;  they  appointed  all  the  ministers, 
to  remember  in  their  public  prayers,  the  success  of  this  im- 
portant object,  appointed  a  fast,  to  implore  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  exertions,  to  obtain,  as  the  chiefest  of  his 
mercies,  national  uniformity  in  religion,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  relaxation  of  exertion,  they  nominated  "  a  cotnmis- 
sion,  for  public  affairs  of  the  kirk,"  to  sit  during  the  intervals 
of  the  assemblies,  to  use  all  ecclesiastical  ways  for  further- 
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ance  of  so  great  a  work,   and  keeping  a  brotherly  corres* 
pondence  between  these  kirks. 

What  the  zealous  covenanters  had  longed  for,  and  aimed 
at,  now  beamed  above  their  horizon,  but  as  the  prospect  of 
realizing  their  hopes  increased,  their  minds,  instead  of  expand- 
ing, contracted  witli  their  success,  all  their  ideas  oMiverged 
into  one  focus,  and  the  concentrated  brightness  of  the  divine 
right  of  presbytery,  was  surrounded  by  a  dim  obscure  halo^ 
beyond  which,  the  dazzled  eye  saw  no  object  distinctly ;  they 
could  perceive  neither  light  nor  glory  without  the  sacred  cir- 
cle, nor  could  they  imagine,  .that  either  existed  under  any 
other  form.  Their  efforts  were  not  so  much  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  truth,  as  to  extend  it  in  their  own  particular  mode ; 
and  they  were  surprised  that  others  should  not  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  the  system,  of  which  they  were  so  much 
enamoured.  To  this  sincere,  but  contracted  spirit,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  severity  with  which  they. opposed  every  ap- 
proach to  independentism,  and  which  led  some  good  men  to 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  toleration^  even  among  protestaots. 
At  the  assembly,  innovations,  or  meetings  for  mutual  ex- 
lionation  among  private  chrbtians,  still  annoyed  them,  and 
the  moderator,  in  his  concluding  address,  warned  the  min- 
isters against  such  schismatical  conventicles-— in  less  than 
twenty  years,  the  presby terians  fought  for  a  similar  right ! !  * 

In  their  reply  to  the  English  ministers,  they  take  no  notice 
of  the  dangers  which  threatened  presbytery,  from  their  dissent-^ 
ing  brethren,  assuming  it  as  an  indisputable  position,  that 
there  could  be  no  conscientious  olgections  to  its  introduction ; 

•  The  west  couDtfy,  Ayrshire  in  peiticiilar,  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  Lot 
Urds»  secBit  also  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  first  Scottish  Independents. 
Six  or  seven  ministers  in  Ayr,  and  two^  or  three  elsewhere,  defended  their 
principles  in  opposition  to  the  Assembly,  ••  some  of  them,'*  says  Baillie,  «  are 
very  heady,  yet  we  are  comforted  that  they  increase  not  in  number.  The  ex- 
cesses of  some  of  their  followers,  who  have  fiillen  into  ngtd  Biownism^  in 
whole,  does  very  much  ficargobd  people  from  that  way."  Edinburgh,  abo»  as 
formerly  noticed,  was  infected  with  this  **  sdiism,"  and  about  the  same  time, 
a  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Geames,  had  adopted  and  propagated  their 
tenets,  which  occasioned  the  presbytery  to  publish  an  admonition  against 
them.  It  was  read  from  all  the  pulpits  within  thdr  bounds.  Baillie,  vol. 
i.  p.  349. 
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hmtf  as  a  nmnber  of  the  leading  corenanting  nobility,  attiended 
this  assembly,  and  the  proportion  of  ministers^ :  on  account  g[ 
the  expense  of  travelling,  was  rather  smaller  than  usual,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  political  view  of  the  case, 
had  as  mnch  influence  as  its  spiritual  import,  on  the  proceed- 
ings'respecting  ecclesiastical  uniformity.  It  is  pretty  evident 
the  English  parliament  saw  the  communication  in  this  light, 
and  their  answer  was  judiciously  calculated  to  ensure  the  good- 
will of  the  Scots,  without  committing  themselves  to  the  entire 
adoption  of  their  rigid  and  exclusive  system.  - 

They  ^*  acknowledged  the  great  love  and  brotherly  affec- 
tion of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  their  desires  for  unity  of 
religion,  and  although  they*  perceived  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
tMoing  one  form  of  church  government  in  all  his  majesty's 
dominions,  yet  they  hoped  to  be  so  directed,  as  tQ  cast  out 
whatsoever  was  ofiensive  to  Crod,  or  justly  displeasing  to  any 
oeighboaring  church,  and  so  far  agree  with  their  brethren 
in  Scotland,  and  other  reformed  churches,  in  all  substantial 
parts  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  as  to  enjoy  those 
adviintages  and  conveniences,  menti<med  in  their  answer,  in 
the  more  strict  union  of  both  kingdoms,  and  more  free  comr 
manion  in  all  holy  exercises  and  duties  of  worship ;  and,  to 
obtain  this,  they  had  passed  a  bill  for  calling  an  assembly 
of  learned  and  godly  divines,   which  long  since  had  taken 
e&ct,  could  they  have  obtained  the  royal  consent  to  it.    But 
the  main  cause  which  had  hitherto  deprived  them  of  the  great 
advantage  which  they  might  have  had  from  a  close  union  with 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  other  reformed  churches,  they 
perceived,  was  the  government  by  bishops,  the  cause  also,  of 
many  other  calamities,  dangers,  and  intolerable   burdens, 
being  a  dishonour  to  God,  by  arrogating  to  themselves  a 
pre-eminence  which  he  had  not  given  them;  by  profaning 
the  purity  of  his  ordinances  with  a  mixture  of  their  own 
injunctions ;  by  corrupting  the  ministry  with  pride,  ambition, 
cavetousness,  idleness,  and  luxury ;  by  suppressing  the  spirit- 
ual power  and  efficacy  of  religion,  and  turning  it  into  formality 
and  pomp ;  by  inclining  to  popery,  the  principles  thereof  be- 
ing suitable  to  that  government,  and  contrary  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  were  the  first  grounds  of  reformation.     They 
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likewise  found  it  most  pernicious  to  the  civil  state  and  com* 
monwealth,  in  that^  the  bishops  bad  ever  been  active  to  infuse 
into  their  kings,  such  tenets  and  positions,  as  are  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  apt  to  introduce 
tyranny,  and  an  arbitrary  power,  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
property  of  the  subjects,  for  all  which,  and  many  other  rea^ 
sons,  they,  therefore,  had  declared,  that  this  government^ 
by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and  commissaries, 
deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers depending  upon  the  hierarchy,  was  evil  and  justly  offen- 
sive, and  burdensome,  a  great  impediment  to  reformation  and 
the  growth  of  religion,  very  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom,  and  that  they  are  resolved  to  take  it 
away."  They  concluded,  by  inviting  the  church  of  Scotland, 
to  send  to  the  proposed  assembly,  some  of  their  learned  and 
godly  ministers.  This  communication,  so  grateful,  was  de- 
livered by  Maitland  to  the  commission,  and  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  choose  the  delegates,  who  afterward  met  with 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster. 

The  king,  in  an  address  to  the  council,  professed  him- 
self as  ready  to  promote  uniformity  in  church  government 
throughout  his  kingdoms,  as  they  were  to  desire  it,  only  in 
such  a  way,  as,  in  his  conscience,  he  conceived  to  be  best  for 
the  flourishing  estate  of  the  protestant  religion,  but  declined 
the  proposition  for  concurring  with  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, as  they  had  never  made  any  proposals  to  him  on 
the  subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  his  belief,  that 
so  far  from  desiring  any  such  unity,  the  principal  persons 
among  them,  and  those  who  made  the  fairest  pretensions, 
would  as  soon  embrace  presbytery,  as  they  themselves,  would 
episcopacy ;  that  nothing  was  less  in  their  minds,  than  the 
settling  of  true  religion,  and  reforming  such  abuses  in  the 
church  government,  as  might  possibly  have  crept  in,  contrary 
to  the  established  laws  of  the  land,  to  which  he,  so  fiir  from 
being  averse,  had,  though  to  little  purpose,  frequently  pressed 
them  to  attend.  Yet  whenever  any  propositions  should  be 
made  to  him,  by  them,  which  he  should  conceive,  might  in  any 
way  advance  the  unity  of  the  true  protestant  religion,  according 
to  the  word  of  God,  or  establish  the  church  government,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  known  laws  of  the  kiogdom,  be  would  then, 
by  his  cheerful  concurrence,  let  the  world  see,  that  nothing 
coald  be  more  acceptable  unto  hiro,  than  the  furthering  and 
advancing  of  so  good  a  work.  The  strain  of  this  letter,  con- 
yiaced  the  presbyterians,  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  his  majesty,  whose  predilections  were  all  on  the  side  of 
episcopacy,  and  whose  will  would  define  the  law,  whenever 
he  should  have  the  powen  It  was  laid  aside  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  tended  to  unite  them  more  cordially  with  the  £ng« 
lish  parliament,  of  whose  integrity  they  had  no  doubt 

Affiiirs  now  demanded  decisive  measures,  and  as  war  had 
been  openly  declared  by  the  king,  the  council,  in  compliance 
with  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  ordered  the  chan- 
cellor to  convene  the  conservators  of  the  peace.  The  com* 
missioners,  having  about  this  time,  also  returned  from  Eng- 
land, the  council  despatched  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  and  Sir 
John  Smith,  thither  to  manage  their  correspondence  with  the 
parliament.  Having  informed  the  king  of  these  circum- 
stances, he  expressed  his  high  displeasure,  at  the  last  es- 
pecially, for  he  alleged,  if  the  deputies  from  the  council, 
were  sent  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  parliament,  empowering 
liiem  to  send  commissioners  to  treat,  they  were  not  a  quorum ; 
if^  by  their  own  authority,  he  desired  to  know  how  they  pre- 
sumed to  do  so,  without  his  orders?  Yet,  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding,  he  allowed  them  to  go,  that  they  might 
watch  over  the  observance  of  the  treaty.  He  also  sent  the 
earl  of  Loudon,  his  royal  warrant  for  assembling  the  conser- 
vators of  the  peace.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
not  publicly  declared  himself,  had  been  tampering  with  the 
marquis  of  Argyle,  and  the  chancellor,  in  private,  and  had 
persuaded  them  so  far  to  trust  the  royal  solemn  asseverations 
which  accompanied  his  majesty's  expressed  wishes  for  peace, 
that  they  were  willing  to  second  his  proposed  attempts  at  ne- 
gotiation with  the  parliament.  The  conservators  likewise, 
were  favourably  inclined,  and,  at  their  meeting,  were  still 
further  disposed  to  confide  in  the  court,  by  a  plausible  letter 
which  Lanark  brought  from  his  majesty.  *     Referring  to  his 

*  Murray  of  the  bedchamber^  afterward  earl  of  Dysart,  was  sent  to  Scot* 
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late  actions  in  Scotland,  he  appeals  to  them  as  witnesses 
to  all  posterity,  of  his  care  in  preserving  the  liberty  of  his 
subjects  there,  and  his  desire  to  settle  perfect  peace  in  that 
kingdom ;  and  his  acts  since  the  assembling  of  the  fki^ish 
parliament,  will,  he  says,  bear  like  testimony  to  his  affection 
to  that  nation,  though  his  success  had  not  been  alike ;  for 
though  he  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  these 
distractions,  yet  he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  opposers  to 
enter,  even  into  a  treaty,  except  upon  conditions,  which 
would  have  totally  deprived  him  of  all  power,  and  forced 
him  to  sacrifice  his  best  servants  :^'^  Yet  so  desirous  are  we 
to  save  our  subjects*  blood — which  cannot  but  be  prodigally 
spent,  if  we  be  necessitated  by  force  of  arms,  to  decide  these 
unhappy  differences — that  no  sooner  any  such  treaty  shall 
be  offered  unto  us,  by  them,  which,  with  honour  and  safety, 
we  can  receive,  but  we  shall  cheerfully  embrace  it  This  we 
have  thought  fit  to  acquidnt  you  with,  that  from  ourselves, 
you  may  know  our  love  to  peace,  and  we  doubt  not,  but  your 
meeting  at  this  time,  will  produce  something  which  will  wit- 
ness your  tender  respect  to  our  honour  and  safety,  and  so 
much  do  we  confide  in  your  affections,  as  we  shall  absolutely 
leave  the  ways  and  means  of  expressing  it  to  yourselves."  A 
respectful  answer  was  returned  to  this  communication. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  respecting  the  differences 
between  him  and  the  English  parliament,  they  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  Hamilton,  and  proposed  to  invite  the  queen 
to  return  and  mediate,  as  they  conceived  the  parties  would 

land  by  Charles,  to  assist  Hamilton  in  his  intrigues  with  the  Scottish  nobility. 
In  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Lanark,  re^)ectang  the  state  of  the  country,  he 
tells  him :  **  His  majesty  must  expect,  in  point  of  religion,  to  be  pressed  for 
uniformity  in  church  government ;  and,  if  his  majesty  may  be  moved  to 
publish  some  handsome  declaration,  satisfactory  in  that  point,  it  would  in- 
finitely advance  all  his  affairs  in  this  country,  and,  from  hence,  have  a  prompt 
influence  on  that." 

"  The  parliament  hath  gdncd  much  here,  by  their  last  vote,  and  there  is  a 
very  fine  answer  expected  to  their  last  message,  sent  by  the  lord  Maitland, 
which  will  extraordinary  confirm  the  former  correspondence.  If  the  king 
do  not  something  plausible,  in  the  same  kind,  timeously  and  unconstrained, 
the  two  kingdoms  wiU  shut  upon  him,  in  despite  of  what  his  best  servants 
can  do."    Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  198. 
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hardly  be  reconciled,  so  long  as  her  majesty  was  at  so  great 
a  distance.  This  request  was  signed,  not  only  by  all  the 
lords  in  the  interest  of.  the  court,  but  by  Loudon,  Argyle, 
Warriston,  Alexander  Hen^forson,  and  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  covenanters ;  in  it,  they  pledged  themselves  to  protect 
her  majesty's  person,  and  secure  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion,  for  herself  and  family,  and  cordially  join  with  her, 
in  mediating  a  peace  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses, 
and  they  obliged  themselves  to  support  the  king,  if  it  were 
rejected  by  them.  This  proposal,  which  Charles  encour- 
aged, with  a  view  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Scots, 
till  the  event  of  the  campaign  might  in  some  degree  be  ap- 
par^it,  was  considered  by  the  conservators  so  reasonable, 
that,  anticipating  no  objection,*  they  had  designated  Hamilton, 
as  their  ambassador,  to  proceed  to  Holland,  and  escort  the 
queen  to  their  country ;  but  he,  who  'could  never  seriously 
intend  to  comply  with  it,  no  sooner  saw  his  prospects  begin 
to  brighten  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  than,  under  pre- 
tence of  being  afraid  to  hazard  her  person,  he  rejected  the 
offer.  At  their  next  meeting,  the  affectionate  zeal  of  the 
conservators  was  much  cooled,  by  the  king's  want  of  con- 
fidence, yet,  still  they  persevered  in  their  endeavours  to  medi- 
ate, and  wrote  for  a  safe  conduct,  for  such  commissioners  as 
they  should  send  to  England  for  that  end.  On  purpose 
to  prevent  any  bad  effects  from  the  chagrin  which  the  refusal 
of  their  offer  had  occasioned  in  Scotiand,  the  king,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Hamilton,  sent  his  brother,  Lanark,  who  had  car- 
ried tiie  conservators'  request  to  court,  to  assist  in  managing 
the  covenanters,  and,  along  with  him,  an  assurance  to  die 
duke,  of  his  determination  to  make  no  concession.  <^  I 
have  set  up  my  rest  upon  the  justice  of  my  cause,  being 
resolved,  that  no  extremity  or  mi^ortune,  shall  make  me 
yield ;  for  I  will  be  either  a  glorious  king,  or  a  patient  mar- 
tyr, .and,  as  yet,  not  being  ^e  first,  nor  at  this  present  ap- 
prehending the  other,  I  think  it  now  no  unfit  time  to  express 
this,  my  resolution  unto  you." 

Early  in  the  month  of  November,  the  two  houses,  when 
the  royal  party  was  becoming  every  day  apparently  more 
formidable,  emitted  a  declaration,  addressed*  to  the  subjects 

VOt.  IV.  M 
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of  Scotland)  iiitimfttiiig»  that  aa  tkey  luid.  formerly  expressed 
their  opmion  of  the  imlionai  alliance  by  which  they  conoeiv* 
ed  themselves  bound  to  ^ply  the  autbof  it^  of  parliament) 
and  power  of  the  kingdom^  to  th^  maintenance  of  their  peace^ 
so  now  the  same  obligation  lay  upon  them  by  the  same  treaty, 
to  assist  in  repressing  those  who  were  in  arms^  not  only 
without  the  consent,  but  even  for  the  destruction  of  the  Eng- 
lish legislature.  They  therefore  informed  them,  that  his 
majesty  had  given  commissmn  to  several  eminent  and  known 
papists,-  to  raise  forces,  and  compose  an  army  in  the  north, 
and  caher  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  join  with  divers  foreign 
fbrceS)  intended  to  be  transported  from  beyond  sea,  for  their 
ruin,  and  the  ruin  ct  liberty  and  religion,  and  desired  the 
Scottish  people  to  raise  &  force  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  borders,  as  well  as  to  assist  their  brethren.  *  This 
declaration^  which  was  deliv^ed  to  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  the 
Scottish  commissioner  at  London,  instead  of  being  direedy 
forwarded  to  Scotland,  was  immediately  transmitted  by  hia 
lordship  to  the  king,  and  suppressed  till  the  meeting,  of  ooun-* 
cil,  after  Lanark's  return^  f  who  brought  with  him  a  counter 
declaration  from  his  majesty,  narrating  in  strong  language^ 
the  indignities  and  outrages  which  he  hod  suflered  from  his 
subjects,  after  all  the  acts  of  justice,  grace,  and  favour  per* 
Sarmed  on  his  part,  which  were  as  well  adapted  as  could 
be  desired,  to  make  a  people  completely  happy,  and  expres* 
sing  his  satbfaction,  '^  that  thb  rage  and  fury  had  so  trans<« 
ported  them,  as  to  make  them  apply  themselves  in  so  gross 
a  mamyr  to  our  subjects  of  Scotland,  whose  experience  of 
our  religioni  joadce,  and  love  of  our  peo{de>  will  not  suffi^r 
them  to  believe  these  horrid  scandals  laid  upon  us !"  He 
mentions  the  many  ineffectual  attempts  he  had  made  to 
prevent  the  miseries  of  civil*  war  by  tieaty,  which  had  been 
defeated  ^^  by  a  parliament,  which  were  yet  no  parliament,  as 
it  consisted  of  not  more  than  eighty  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  house  of  peers,  so  awed 
by  the  multitude  of  anabaptists,  Brownists,  and  persons  of 

■ 
*  Rurikwortby  yqL  v.  p.  394. 

f  Baiilie^  vol.  i.  p,  553.    Burnet's  Mem,  of  Dukes  of  HaoailtoD^  p.  304.  . 
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decayed  and  desperate  fortuiies,  that  iheir  cofisuUaliom  had 
not  the  fireed«Hn  and  priTilege  which  belongs  to  parUamc^Bts." 
Then,  after  denying  that  he  had  granted  commi^ioiiB  to 
papists,  or  intended  to  bring  in  foreign  troops^  for  the  false- 
hood of  whioh  charges,  he  refers  to  his  own  prooUiBations. 
He  sams  up  the  whole  thus :  ^^  No.  reasonable  or  undarstand- 
11^  man,  can  suppose  our  good  subjects  of  Soodand  are 
obliged^  or  enabled  lr|^  the  late  acts  of  parliament  of  both 
kingdoms,  to  obey  the.  invit8t«>n  which  is  made  to  tb«»  by 
thb  pretended  dedaratioo^  when  it  is  so  evidently  provided 
for  by  that  act,  that  as  the  kingdom  of  England  shall  not 
make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  without  pOBsent 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  so  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
shall  not  make  war  against  die  kingdom  of  Englandy  without 
the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland;  and  when. they 
have  always  declared  tb^nselTes  so  careful  of  our. honour, 
aafety,  and  just  rights,  which  now  imdergo  so  greait  viola- 
tion/' 

A  declaration  so  palpably  insulting  asihe  hing^«»  aasuming 
as  facts,  what  every  well  informed  man  in  Scotland  know  to 
be  false,  and  what  die  leading  covenanters,  in  so  fiur  as  Scot- 
land was  c<mcemed,  liad  r^eatedly  dedared  to  be  so,  was 
no  less  unblushingly  untrue  with  regard  to  England*  It  was 
i]i  course  to  be  expected,  that  either  (he  council  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  paMished,  or  pcdilish  the  English  parliament's 
dedaratitm  along  with  it.  Accordmgly,  after. both  had  been 
feed,  when  the  marquis  <^  Hamilton,  who  had  agsia  separat- 
ed fipom  Argyle,  proposed  that  the  king's  dadbwatiom  should 
be  published,  *  Balmerino  replied,  it  would  be  oflicious  to  do 
so,  the  parliament  had  not  desired  theirs  U>  be  published, 
Mid  it  was  injustice  to  publish  the  one  without  the  other* 
The  marquis  asked,  was  that  because  they  owed  as  much  to 
the  parliament,  as  to  the  kii^?  and  Z^anaik  added)  he  had  a 

*  Boraet  mentions  an  intareepted  aorretpcmdaoce  of  **  one  Pickering/'  aa 
sgent  from  England,  which  represented  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  as  the  chief 
opponent  to  the  parliamentary  cause  in  Scotland,  and  recommended  that  be 
should  dther  be  summoned  to  the  house  of  peers,  or  accused  as  an  inoexi^ 
diary.  The  particular  nature  of  the  plot  to  whicb  thh  reftn,  it  not  mea- 
tkmed.    Memoirs,  p.  S04. 
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command  from  the  king  for  it.  Argyle  answered,  fiaey  sat 
there  to  good  purpose,  if  every  message  to  them  was  a  com- 
mand. The  marquis,  who  perceiyed  the  disputants  about  to 
get  into  personalities,  interrupted  them,  by  saying  the  Tote 
was  to  be  stated  obey,  or  not  obey.  .That,  Balmerino  re- 
marked, was  the  bishops'  way  of  proceeding,  to. procure 
orders  from  the  king,  without  advice,  and  then  charge  ail 
who  offered  better  counsel  with  disobedience.  To.  what  then, 
asked  the  marquis,  did  they  mean  to  reduce  the  king^s  au- 
thority, if  he  might  not  remove,  by  his  declaration,  the  as- 
persions that  were,  cast  on  his  person  and  government? 
Were  they  afraid  his  subjects  would  have  too  good  an  opin- 
ion of  him,  .if  he  were  beard  for  himself?  On  which  the 
council  divided,  some  were  for  printing  both,  and  some  for 
printing  neither.  At. length  a  majority  carried  to  i print  the 
king's,  but  not  that  of  the  parliaqient. 

It  was  then  moved  to  take  them  both  into  consideration, 
which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Balmerino.  The  parlia- 
ment of  England,  he  said,  had  taken  time  in  drawing  up 
their  declaration,  nor.  had  the  king's,  advisers  been  in  a  hurry 
to  answer  it,  and  if  we  shall  discuss  both  in  a  few  hour% 
*<  we  were  pretty  fellows,  i'  faith,"  which  he  sarcastically 
repeated  twice.  The  marquis,  who  recognized  the  kind's 
expressions,  got  irritated,  and  .the  debate  became  long  and 
stormy,  and  ended  without  their,  coming  to  any  conclusicHi^ 
except  that  of  acting  in  separate  distinct  parties— the  cov- 
enanters, at  the  head  of  which  stood  Argyle  and  Balmerino^ 
and  the. trimmers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Hamilton 
and  his  brother.    . 

When  the  determination  of  the  council,  to  print  th^  king's 
letter  alone,  was .  made  known,  and  it  was  also  announced 
that  Lanark  had  further  instructions  to  deliver  to  them)  a 
suspicion  very  generally  arose,  that  these  were  to  procure  a 
warrant  for  levying  an  army,  the  first  employment  of  which 
would  have  been  to  crush  the  patriots.  To  prevent  this,  the 
gentlemen  of  Fife,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  accompanied 
by  ..the  ministers,  hastened  to  Edinburgh,  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  church: commissioners,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  con- 
servators of  the  peace,  to  interfere,  and  procure  that  the 
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parliament  of  England^s  declaration  should  be  printed,  as 
well  as  tlie  king^s  letter,  and  that  it  might  be  declared  that 
the  warrant  which  the  council  gave  for  printing  the  latter^ 
should  not  be  counted  as  conveying  any* approbation  of  its 
contents.  Similar  petitions  were  presented  from  several  of 
the  counties  and  presbyteries,  and  when  Lanark  perceived 
how  the  popular  tide  was  likely  to  run,  he  produced  in  coun<- 
dl  another  letter  from  the  king,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept 
back,  but  reserved  for  such  an  occasion,  allowing  that  the 
publication  did  not  amount  to  an  approbation  of  his  majesty's 
paper*  The  council  immediately  ordered  the  publication  of 
both. 

Hamilton,  who,  since  his  rupture  with  Argyle,  had  re- 
newed his  intimacy  with  Traquair,  when  he  saw  the  spirit  of 
the  country  roused,  afraid  that  the  number  of  petitioners 
might  influence  the  council  to  return  a  favourable  answer  to 
the  English  parliament,  concerted  with  him  a  petition,  which, 
from  its  being  intended  completely  to  counteract  the  other, 
received  the  name  of  '^  the  cross  petition."  It  contained,  as 
all  the  royal  state  papers  of  that  day  did,  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  a  desire  to  promote  the  very  objects  they  were 
labooring  to  destroy— the  unity  of  religion  and  church  gov- 
ernment in  both  kingdoms;  and  prayed,  for  this  purpose, 
that  they,  in  their  answer,  should  not  adopt  any  measures 
hostile  to  the  greatn^s  or  authority  of  the  king,  or  unworthy 
of  that  loyalty  which,  as  Scottbh  subjects,  they  owed  to  their 
native  sovereign,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  placed  in 
any  other  condition,  in  regard  to  the  necessary  duties  of  sub- 
jection and  obedience  to  their  prince,  than  their  ancestors  had 
been  for  many  ages  before  the  existence  of  the  covenant,  the 
late  acts  of  parliament,  or  their  engagement  with  Enghmd ; 
that  they  would  not  promise  any  thing  which  might  trouble  or 
molest  the  peace  of  this  kirk  or  *  kingdom ;  that  they  should 
render  heartily  and  fi^y,  without  respect  of  worldly  or  se- 
condary considerations,  to  Christ,  what  was  Christ's,  and  to 
Cesar,  what  was  Cesar's;  and  as  nothing  would  more  diminish 
his  majesty's  greatness,  than  to  consume  the  kingdom  in  a 
dvil  war,  so  nothing  would  conduce  more  to  the  suppression 
of  insolent  papists,  malignant,  schismatic,  and  disloyal  Brown- 
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ists,  who  are  the  chief  instigators  of  it,  than  d^dedly  to 
support  the  royal  cause.  A  number  of  the  nobility,  and  all 
Hamilton's  adherents,  signed  the  petition,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  specious  manner  in  which  it  was  framed,  to  flatter 
the  ruling  passions  of  the  day-^uniformity,  and  the  destruo- 
tion  of  schism-^none  of  the  ministers  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  give  it  the  sanction  of  their  names*  The  council  received 
it  with  that  courtesy  which  is  due  from  constituted  authori- 
ties to  every  respectful  petition  presented  decorously  by  the 
lieges,  and  replied,  they  would  be  careful  to  proceed  in  such 
a  manner  as  they  coidd  be  answerable  for.  But  the  eoub- 
mission  of  the  church  gave  in  a  severe  remonstrance,  and 
transmitted  a  declaration  against  it  to  the  different  presby* 
teries,  which  they  appointed  to  be  read  from  all  the  pulpits ; 
and  this  abortive  .attempt  to  induce  the  council  to  declare 
for  the  king,  excited  the  friends  of  the  parliament  to  declaim 
against  a  detestable  neutrality*  i 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  majority  of  the 
Scottish  nation  were  averse  to  war  with  the  Idng,  and  that 
they  were  sincere  in  their  attempts  to  promote  an  accommoi- 
dation  between  the  English  parliament  and  his  m&jcstyf  but 
circumstances  had  now  so  much  changed,  that  it  was  as 
impolitic,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  act 
as  mediators,  unless  they  had  been  in  a  situation  to  support 
their  award  by  the  sword,  the  final,  and  most  convincing 
argument  in  all  such  cases*  They  however,  tried  every 
method  in  their  power  to  avoid  this  ultimate  appeal.  The 
conservators  of  the  peace  who  met  in  September,  proposed 
to  send  commissioners  into  England,  to  mediate  between  the 
king  and  the  two  houses,  and  applied  to  the  king  and  to  the 
parliament,  offering  their  services,  and  desiring  from  them 
respectively,  safe  conducts  for  such  as  should  be  employed 
in  that  negotiation.  The  king  declined  sending  a  safe  con^ 
duct,  as  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  afford  a  safe  and  free 
access  to  his  person  to  any  of  his  good  subjects,  but  offered 
a  pkss  to  protect  them  from  any  danger  they  might  dread 
from  the  armies*  The  parliament,  without  hesitation,  sent 
them  a  respectful  answer,  commending  diem  for  their  wis* 
dom  and  brotherly  affection,  accompanied  by  a  blank  safe 
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conduct  for  wlioever  they  might  choose,  excepting  only  the 
duke  of  Lennoac,  and  earl  of  Roxburgh,  as  being  both  de- 
linquents. 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  conservators  renewed 
their  request  to  the  kin^  through  the  medium  of  Lanark^ 
the  Scottish  secretary  of  state,  who  brought  with  him  to 
Scotland,,  a  full  and  satisfactory  safe  conduct  for  the  com- 
misskmers  and  their  servants,  to  repair  to  court,  or  to  par- 
Uament,  or  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  "England,  but  excepted 
from  it,  lord  Warriston,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Kerse. 
The  council  named  as  dieir  commissioners,  the  earl  of  Lou-^^ 
don,  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  Warriston,  and  John  Barclay,, 
provost  of  Irvine.  The  church  cmnmission,  also  sent  instruc- 
tions tP  enforce  religious  uniformity,  the  charge  of  which, 
they  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Loudon,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Hoiderson.  The  Hamilton  party,  objected  to  Warriston,  and 
the  others  acquiescing,  although  named  in  the  commission^ 
he  did  not  proceed  with  the  rest.  Their  attempt  to  prevent 
Ijoudon,  to  whom  they  were  equally  aTerse,  either  from  under- 
taking a  journey  to  court,  or  to  paralyze  his  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  court,-  was  more  covert,  but  more  odious, 
as  being  made  under  the  guise  of  patriotism.  He  had  pur- 
chased fr<»n  the  king,  a  right  to  the  annuities  arising  from, 
tithes,  confirmed  to  the  crown  by  the  parliament,  which  had 
been  drawn  by  the  preceding  chancellor,  without  molestation, 
and  had  never  beeu  considered  as  either  ismproper  or  oppres- 
sive* A  petition  to  the  king,  was  now  pr^wred  for  the  remis- 
sion of  this  tax,  to  which  was  annexed  &  declarati<»i  of  loyalty 
as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  so  great  a  favour.  This  petition 
was  intended  to  serve  one  of  several  purposes,  as  a  bond  of 
uniofi  among  the  Hamiltonian  &ction  if  gained,  if  lost,  to 
make  them  asppear  as  the  thwarted  benefactors  of  their  coun- 
try, and  their  oppan^its,  as  oppressors;  or  to  deter  Loudon 
from  performing  his  duty,  by  the  fear  of  being  deprived  of 
thia  revenue.  It  was  readily  signed  by  numbers  of  the  nobili- 
ty, and,  even  some  of  the  council,  landholders;,  interested  in 
the  removal  of  the  exaction*  The  other  party,  perceived 
themselves  placed  in  a  situation,  delicate  and  embarrassing, 
from  which  they  were  extricated  by  the  adroitness  of  Argyle) 
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he  complained  of  the  irregular  conduct,  of  members  of  the 
council  petitiomng  the  king  in  any  other,  than  the  common 
legal  manner,  and  through  terror  of  censure,  obliged  them 
to  withdraw.  The  burghs,  who  had  less  interest  in  the 
cause,  were  easily  induced  to  refuse  signing  a  petition, .  the 
intent  of  which,  was  to  create  division  among  the  friends  of 
the  country,  and  materially  injure  one  of  their  most  upright 
supporters,  by  defrauding  him  of  an  income,  to  which  he 
was  fairly  entitled,  and  a  complete  majority  was  obtained,  by 
the  council  assuring  their  countrymen,  that  they  would. in 
a  body  petition,  either  for  a  remission  of  the  annuity,  or  its 
entire  appropriation  to  pay  his  majesty's  debts,  and  at  all 
events,  the  most  effectual  means  would  be  adopted,  to  get  it 
regulated  or  abolished  by  next  parliament.  * 

What  tended  greatly,  at  this  period,  to  divide  Scotland, 
was  the  indecisive  nature  of  the  military  operations,  which 
winter  had  suspended.  The  high  royalists  were  encouraged 
to  intrigue,  by  the  apparently  favourable  aspect  of  the  king's 
affairs,  while  the  covenanters  were  hesitating,  from  the  idea, 
that  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  an  amicable  adjustment 
between  the  parties ;  that,  as  his  majesty  had  conceded  so 
much  to  themselves,  he  would  be  induced  to  comply  with 
what  they  considered  the  reasonable  requests  of  his  people, 
his  advantages  not  being  of  such  a  nature,  as  {{>  ensure  im* 
plicit  obedience. 

A  short  retrospect  of  the  campaign,  is  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  understand  the  position  and  pretensions  of  the  difierent 
parties,  at  the  time  the  Scottish  commissioners  reached  Oxford. 
When  the  royal  standard  was  erected  at  Nottingham,  the 
concourse  of  adherents  was  exceedingly  small  and  had  the  par* 
liamentary  forces  entered  immediately  upon  action,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  successful  resistance  to  have  been 
opposed,  and  several  of  the  nobility,  still  anxious  to  prevent  a 
civil  war,  urged  strongly  the  necessity  of 'making  another  at^ 
tempt  to  avert  it.  Charles,  although  determined  that  it  should 
be  unavailing,  acceded  to  their  request,  and  sent  a  message  by 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  to  the  lords,  and  Sir  John  Col* 

.  *  Burnet's  Memoin,  p.  211,  212.  -  BaiUie,  vol.  L  p.  SSS^  557 » 
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pepper,  aati  Sir  WiUiim  Usdak,  to  the  commoiis,- with  pro^ 
piMwlft;  bat  the- parliament  i^lied^  that  ustiS^.  hetioiok  down 
hb  standard)  aod  recaUed  hit  proclatnatioo99  denomickag 
them  as  trakoirs)  Ih^  could  not  ir&it  fie  denied  any  iii-* 
tentioa  of  dedaring  Uie  parliament  traitors,  and  pvoiitised, 
tf  their  proclamations  agamsl;  delinqilents,  were  recaUed,  he 
would  recall  his.  But  the  negotiations  soon  .brok^  up,  and  a 
contest  of  proclamations  and  declarations  succeeded^  Mean- 
while, mutual  leries  were  going  forward,  and  in  no  long  time^ 
tbe  royslist  army,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  foot,  and  her* 
tweeif  three  and  four  thousand  horse.  Princes  Rupert  and 
Mauricev  second  and  third  sons  of  the  late  king  of  Bohemia^ 
who  had  offered  their  services  to  their  uncle,  had  each  of 
them,  high  commands,  nnda-  the  earl  Lindsay,  appointed 
general^  and  a  trifling  advantage  gained  by  prince  Rupert, 
ID  a  defide,  elated  their  spirits,  and  brought  accession  to  their 
numbers.  The  parliamentary  forces,  amounted  to  about  fif^ 
teen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  die'  earl  of  Essex,  under 
whom,  Hampden,  HoUis,  and  other  eminent  men,  served  as 
colonels. 

Before  commencing  hostilities,  the  parliament  made  a  final 
proportion  to  the  king,  to  disband  his  army,  dismiss  his  evil 
counsellors,  and  return  to  his  parliament,  who  would  also 
dissolve  their  fcHrces.  His  majesty  rejected  the  proposal,  and 
marched  toward  London.  Essex  followed,  but  although  not 
twoity  miles  distant,  they,  for  ten  days,  continued  ignorant 
of  each  others'  motions,  till  jd)out  midnight,  on  the  22d  of 
October,  the  king  received  intelligence  of  the  enemies'  ap- 
proach* In  his  anxiety  to  interpose  between  the  royal  army 
and  London,  Essex  had  left  great  part  of  his  force,  with  their 
artillery  and  baggage,  a  considerable  way  behind.  The  king, 
who  hoped  to  defeat  the  advanced  body,  before  the  other 
could  join,  resolved  to  give  battle.  The  numbers  are  not  ex- 
actly ascertained,  but  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  royalists,  is 
upwards  of  twelve  thousand,  and  no  statement  makes  their 
oppon^its  ^tceed  ten.  They  encountered  each  other  at 
EdgekHl,  near  Keinton,  in  Norwichshire,  and  after  an  ob- 
stinate engagement,  in  which  above  five  thousand  men  fell, 
each  claimed  the  honour  of  a  doubtful  victory.     Next  day, 

VOL.  rv.  N 
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Essex  maFcbed  to  Coventry,  and  the  king  pn>ceededto  Ox> 
ford.  Prince'  Rupert  pushed  forward  with  flying  parties  of 
cavalry,  and  carried  hb  devastations  so  near  London,  that 
the  parlJament  ordered  their  general  to  advance  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city*  In  obedience  to  their  directions,  he  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood,  and  quartered  his  army  in  the 
adjacent  villages. 

Secured  against  a  surprise,  the  parliament,  anxious  to 
stqp  the  further  effiision  of  blood,  agreed  upon  a  petition 
for  peace,  v/hich  was  presented  to  his  majesty  at  Colebrook, 
by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Bsmbroke,  lord  Wen- 
man,  Mr.  Pierrepont,  son  of  the  earl  of  Kingston,  Sir  John 
Evelyn,  and  Sir  John  Hippesley.  The  king  protested  before 
God,  he  was  grieved  for  his  people's  sufPerings,  and,  in  or* 
der  to  an  accommodation,  was  willing  to  reside  near  London^ 
and  receive  such  propositions  as  they  should  send.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  parliamentary  messengers  returned  with  their 
answer,  than  he  broke  up,  and  marched  towards  London,  un- 
der cover  of  a  thick  fog.  He  reached  Brentford  unperceived, 
where  the  artillery  of  his  opponents  was  stationed  with  only 
a  very  slender  guard,  which  he  immediately  attacked,  and 
would  have  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  force,  ci^turing  the 
artillery,  and  perhi^)s  reaching  the  capital  without  interrup- 
tion, had  not  the  resolute  conduct  of  two  regiments  of  foot, 
under  Hampden  and  Hollis,  supported  by  a  small  body  of 
horse,  allowed  the  artillery  time  to  escape,  and  prevented 
the  advance  of  the  king's  troops,  till  night  sqiarated  the 
combatants,  both,  as  before,  claiming  to  be  conquerors. 

Accounts  of  this  unexpected  attack,  were  soon  brought  to 
liondon,  and  all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity,  being  hastily  col-, 
lected,  together  with  the  trainbands  of  the  city,  a  force  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  in  high  spirits  and  order,  were 
ready  early  on  the  following  day,  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
The  caution  of  some  of  the  mercenary  officers,  preserved  the 
king's  army  from  paying  the  penalty  forfeited  by  his  breach 
of  honour.  It  had  been  proposed  to  send  a  detachment  to 
attack  him  in  the  rear,  while  the  main  body  assailed  him  in 
front ;  but  when  Hampden  was  already  on  his  march  to  carry 
the  first  part  of  the  plan  into  execution,  the  advice  of  the 
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•old  soldierv, .  thftt  the  scheme  was  hfueardous,  and  tl 
jurmy  had  already  acquired  suffictent  glory,  preFailed, 
{BA  express  was  sent  to  coimtennand  the  orders,  which  was 
xeluctaiitly  obeyed,  and  the  road  to  Oxford,  left  open  for  the 
retreating  force,  wko^e  want  of  ammunition,  it  was  afterward 
omderstood,  would  otherwise  have  compelled  them  to  yidd  a 
bloodless  victory*  * 

An  action  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  his  nu^esty's  solemn 
'declarations  of  a  wish  for  peace,  was  loudly  exclaimed  against 
by  the  city  of  London,  who,  in  a  petition  to  the  parliament, 
^Atvsated  they  wonld  proceed  no  further  in  the  business  of 
accommodatioki,  because  evil  counsel  was  so  prevalent  with 
the  king,  that  he  would  but  delude  them ;  and  these  senti- 
ments received  strong  confirmation  from  letters  which  were 
intercepted  from  Hoi  land,  informing  his  majesty  of  the  for- 
warding of  ammunition  and  money,  and  of  the  success  of 
his  negotiations  with  the  king  of  Denmark*  In  the  north, 
the  earl  of  Newcastle,  had  induced  Cumberland,  Northum- 
berland, and  Durham,  to  unite  for  the  royal  cause,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  a  ccmsiderable  army,  who  had  lately  received 
an  important  accession  of  skilful  officers,  and  a  large  supply 
of  ammunition  from  abroad*  On  the  other  hand,  Cam- 
bridge, Hartford,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  were  asso- 
ciated by  lord  Gray,  for  parliament,  and  Winchester,  Ches- 
ter, Wakefield,  and  Doncaster,  had  submitted  to  their  army. 

Peace  was  the  interest  of  parliament,  but  such  a  peace  as 
should  secure  their  privileges,  and  the  safety  of  themselves 
and  their  adherents;  they,  therefore,  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing  it  to  his  majesty,  and  the  very  increase 
of  their  demands,  proves  their  sincerity,  as  well  as  their  con- 
fidence in  their  own  strength,  for  the  stipulations  against  the 
royal  prerogative,  rose  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risk  they 
ran  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  from  the  extremities  to 
which  they  were  urged.  The  king  saw,  in  peace,  only  de- 
gradation, in  war,  he  had  every  thing  to  hope,  and  from  the 
fatal  idea,  of  the  sacred  mviolability  of  the  royal  person, 
which  he  cherished  to  the  last,  imagined  he  had  nothing  to 


•  Ma/fi  Brcvierj,  p.  9l,  95.    Whitdock,  j).  f?^.. 
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feitr^     Tbas  situated^  daring  the  interval  after  tbe  oenelasion 
of  the  first,  and  before  the  oonunencemettt  of  another  tam/^ 
paigOf   the>.two  houses^  notwithstanding  the  very  general 
JfoeUng  of  reaentnient  and  distrust  prevalent  against  t^  hing^ 
sent  commission's  to  Oxford,  to  treat*    Charles,  detomnBed 
.upon  enforcing  unconditional  submission,  iadirectlj  encoor-' 
aged  addresses  against  accommodation.  Thett  proposals  were : 
^     r— That  he  should  disband  his  army,  and  return  to  parlia* 
Jlient ;  consent  to  the  disarming  ^f  papists,  and  the  trial  of 
^      /delinquents;  abolish  episcopacy;  estaUish  such  a  reforanaticni 
.    -  as  should  be.agreed  upon  in  an  assembly  of  divines ;  >settle  the 
^s^  miUtia  as  formerly  required,  and  fill  up  the  high  offiees  of 
;  ;^tate  as  they.recommended»   He  demanded : — That  his  towns, 
Im^ ^rts,.  ships,  and  revenues,  should  be  restored;  the  fllegai 
^>^^,  I  powers  assumed  by  parliament,  disclaimed;  the  Book  of  Com- 
I  mon  Prayer  authorized  to  prevent  sectarianism ;  a  cessatioa 
9f  hostiUtie^i  and  a  firee  trade  allowed  on  both  sides,  till  the 
treaty  was  coiicluded*     From  proposals  so  widdy  difierent,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  final  arrangement  could  takt 
place;  the  friends  of  peace,  on  both  sides,  therefore,  jrouU 
cheerfully  have  secoudedany  reasonable  ccmpromise,  but  they 
were  excessively  disi^pointed,  and  their  patience  worn  out  by 
the  copduct  of  the  king,  who,  apparently  at  one  time,  ac- 
ceded to  the  most  material  propositions  for  adjustment,  and 
theUg,  at  next  meeting,  resmned  tihe  ground  he  had  seemed  wtl* 
ling  to  yiel(^  thus,  throwing  every  thing  again  into  sudi  imcer* 
tainty,  that  the  discussions  had  ever  to  begin  afresh,  till,  at 
last,  parliament  perceiving  no  end  to  be  attainable  by  such 
'  ^  ^1         fruitless  and  tantalizing  proceedings,  ordered  their  comnuB- 
J     v.|tjk^   ^i^^ii^^^^  ^  break  off  the  negotiations. 
'^^      1.^^       Wljile  these  negc^tions  ivere  going  forward,  the  Scotttrii 
i^^     I        envoys  arrived*     Their  instructions  were,  to  ofifefv  in  name 
!  s^        of  tbe  conservators  of  the  peace,   their  mediation,  on  the 

basis  of  an  uniformity  in  religion  between  the  two  countries, 
and  .to  procure  the  royal  authority  for  calling  a  parliament* 
In  case  of  being  successful  with  the  king,  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed forward  to  pariiament.    Lanark  set  out  post,  in  order 

*  Rtmljwoidi^  v<5].  y.  p.  599^  et  seq.    Burnet*g  MemoirB,  p.  *i04,  et  teq. 
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to  reach  ootirt  before,  but  beiog  detained  by  the  parliament 
iarjr  troops  fiMT  some  days^  it  was  the  end  of  Fetnrttary^.ere 
he  reached  his  destinatioii*  He  brought  the  opinicHi  of  the 
Hamiltonian  party,  which  was  to  amuse  the  commissioBers 
with  lair  speeches,  but  not  by  any  means,  to  allow  them  to 
proceed  to  London.  The  king,  although  he  had  wished  die 
conserratoffs  at  their  first  assembling,  to  express,  in  some 
manner,  their  tender  respect  for  his  honour  and  safety  in  his 
quarrel  with  the  Engli^  parliament,  yet  now,  when  he  per# 
o^ved,  that  even  their  neutrality  was  dohions,  desired  them 
to  point  out  die  article  in  the  act  of  pacification,  by  which 
they  were  warranted  or  obliged  to  interpose  in  the  internal 
^Ma^rs  or  difierences  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  as,  till  iheUf 
he  could  not  admit  of  their  acting  as  mediators,  or  allow 
them  to  proceed  in  that  capacity,  to  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. The  Scottish  commissioners  replied,  that  their  duty 
to  their  sovereign,  their  allegiance^  and  greatest  native  interest 
in  his  royal  person  and  greatness,  and  their  public  faith  and 
flratemity  to  die  parliament,  obliged  diem  to  interpose.  They 
founded  their  warrant  also,  upon  the  answer  of  his  majesty 
and  the  two  houses  to  their  request,  at  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  that  th^  would  take  the  subject  c£  uniformity  in  re* 
ligion  between  the  two  nations,  into  their  consideration;  and, 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  two  houses  of  paiiiament,  to  the 
generid  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  to  the  commis* 
sioners  for  conserving  the  peace,  and  to  the  lords  of  secret 
council,  that  they  were  about  the  reformation  so  much  de- 
sired— die  sincerity  of  which  they  had  since  evidenced  by 
alxdishing  the  order  of  bishops,  as  a  principal  mean  of  the 
desired  uniformity  in  kirk  government — and,  besides,  the 
impossibility,  where  kiiq^doms  were  so  nearly  joined  between 
diemselves  and  so  strictly  united  under  one  head,  to  stop 
the  deluge  of  the  troubles  of  the  one,  that  it  affect  not  the 
other  widi  die  danger  of  the  like,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
common  peace  of  both,  was  of  itself  a  powerful  reason. 
In  his  final  refusal,  either  to  allow  the  commissioners  to 
interfisre,  or  to  grant  a  parliament,  the  king  told  them  that 
his  care  to  prevent  the  deluge  of  troubles  in  England,  from 
causing  any  danger  to  Scotland,  was  visible  ti>  all:die:>9^rld. 
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and  that,  from  his  great  deshre  of  contiDoiBg  them  in  peace 
and  tranquillity^  he  had  not  desired  any  assistance  from  them, 
even  for  his  own  preservation, .  and,  if  those  who  wished  to 
raise  any  commotion  there,  by  attempting  to  assist  the  rebels 
in  Enghmd,  were  looked  up<m  as  troublers  of  the  peace,  and 
incendiaries,  then,  for  anght  his  majesty  could  see,  there 
would  be  no  cause  to  apprehend  trouble,  and  such  dangers, 
would  prove  rather  imaginary  ihaxk  real,  even  although  the 
conservators  should  be  content  to  ke^  themselves  within 
their  proper  bounds. 

To  the  petition  of  the  general  assembly  he  rejdied  shortly^ 
commending  their  zeal  for  the  true  reformed  religion,  against 
iieresy,  popery,  sects,  and  innovations,  evaded  the  question 
of  unity  in  kirk  government,  but  expressed  himself  willing  to 
refer  all  the  controversies  to  the  consideration  of  ^^  a  synod 
of  learned  and  godly  divines,  to  be  regularly  chosen  accord- 
ing  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom,"  at  which  he 
should  be  very  willing  that  some  learned  divines  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland  were  present.     But  another,  or  rather  the  same 
petition  enlarged,  having  been  printed  at  London,  he  after- 
ward published  a  long  reply,  which  gave  rise  to  observations 
not  highly  conducive  to  his  interest.      After  noticing  the 
dreadful  miseries  inflicteid  by  the  papists  in  Ireland,  and  the 
fears  to  which  their  being  employed  in  the  royal  army  iu 
England  had  given  rise,  although  their  numbers  were  not  so 
formidable  in  Scotland,  the  commissioners  complained,  that 
a  chief  praise  of  the  protestant  religion — and  thereby  their 
not  vain,  but  just  gloriation— -was,  by  the  public  declaration 
of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  general  of  his  majesty's  forces  in 
the  north,  and  nearest  to  Scotland,  transferred  unto  papists^ 
:^^  who,  although  they  be  sworn  enemies  to  kings,  and  be  as 
infamous  for  their  treasons,  and  their  conspiracies  against 
princes  and  rulers,  as  for  their  known  idolatry  and  spiritual 
tyranny,  yet  are  they  openly  declared  to  be  not  only  good 
or  better,  but  far  better  subjects  than  protestants !"     They 
then  entreat  the  suppression  of  their  power,  and  the  uniform-^ 
ity  of  church  government,  the  strongest  let  to  which,  they 
represent  to  be  the  moimtain  of  prelacy,  under  whose  shadow 
so  j^)4fiy.jpj2pist«  and  popishiy  affected^  have  found  refuge, 
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and  pf^Bifime  and  worldly  men,  who  fear  the  ycke  of  Christ,, 
and  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  external  pomp  and  glory 
of  the  church,  seek  shelter,  besides  the  many  timorotts 
friends,  who  wish  for  unity,  but  are  afraid  to. declare  them- 
selves, on  account  of  the  prelates,  and  would,  if  prelacy  were 
removed,  openly  join  with  others  in  the  way  of  reformation* 
.  The  king,  in  his  answer  asserted,  that  in  the  anuy  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  there  were  more  piqf^ists  than  in  the  earl  of 
Newcastle's,  whose  loyally  he  had  reason  to  commend,  not 
before  that  of  protestants,  but  of  such  as  rebel  under  that 
title,  and  whose  assistance  was  aa  due  to  him  by  the  law  of 
God  and  man,  to  rescue  him  from  domestic  rebellion,  as  to 
defend  the  kingdom  from  foreign  invasion;  but  he  solemnly 
^dbured,  that  God  should  no  sooner  free  him  from  the  des-r 
perate  and  rebellious  arms  raised  against  him,  than  he  would 
endeavour  to  free  himself  and  the  kingdom  from  any  fear  of 
danger  from  the  other.  <*  Nor  are  you,"  said  he,  ^^  a  little 
mistaken,  if  either  you  believe  the  generality  of  this  nation 
to  desire  a  change  of  church  government,  or  that  most  of 
those  who  desire  it,  desire  by  it  to  introduce  that  which  you 
only  esteem  a  reformation,  but  are  as  unwilling  to  what  you 
call  the  yoke  of  Christ,  as  those  whom  you  call  pro£we  and 
worldly  men,  and  so  equally  averse  both  to  episcopacy  and 
presbytery,  that  if  they  should  prevail  in  this  particular,  the 
abolition  of  the  one  would  be  no  let  to  the  other,  nor  would 
your  hearts  be  less  grieved,  your  expectations  less  frustrated, 
your  hopes  less  ashamed,  or  your  reformation  more  secured.'^ 
This  last  prediction,  some  of  the  leading  presbyterians. lived 
to  see  fulfilled,  bat  the  justification  of  Newcastle  for  employ- 
ing papists,  was  productive  of  immediate  disadvantage,  and 
was  afterward  greatly  improved  by  the  enemies  of  the  king. 

Besides  these  negotiations,  others  were  going  forward  of  a 
dark  and  detestable  conq>lexion,  which  would  have  involved 
Scotland  in  cruel  intestine  warfare,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Charles  was  adjuring,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  noth-» 
ing  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  peace  of  that  kingdom*  On 
the  queen's  landing  at  Burlington,  which  she  did  in  the  end 
of  February,  she  was  instantly  waited  iipon  by  Montrose, 
who  gave  her  an  account  of  the  situation  of  Scotland,  which. 
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he  depicted  es  in  a  state  nearly  approaching  to  rebellion,  and 
the  eovenantersi  equally  to  be  dreaded  with  the  EnglUi  par« 
lament,  if  not  timeously  suppressed  $  but  there  were  many 
loyal  subjects,  he  told  her,  in  the  country,  deficient  nekher 
in  wealth,  power,  or  courage,  who  were  ready  to  rise  in 
support  of  his  majesty,  and  only  wanted  his  commiasion, 
once  invested  with  which,  there  was  no  deed  so  desperate, 
that  they  would  not  venture  on  for  his  service.  But  there 
was  danger  in  delay,  it  would  be  necessary  to  strike  qwddy, 
and  he  therefore  proposed  to  destroy  immediately  all  the 
ehief  leaders,  among  the  covenanters,  before  they  were  ai^ 
lowed  time  to  put  themselves  on  their  defence,  for  if  they 
were  permitted  to  get  an  army  assembled,  they  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  blast  in  the  bud,  the  first  appearance  af 
any  fiiture  insurrection. 

These  violent  and  unprincipled  measures,  were  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  disposition  of  the  queen,  who  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  by  die  marquis  of  Hamilton,  to  hesitate 
about  them,  as  what  would  not  only  bring  an  indelible  stain 
on  his  majesty's  honour,  but  destroy  all  confidence  in  his 
concessions  and  assurances,  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  any 
chance  of  support  firom  his  Scottish  subjects.  He  confisssed 
he  had  his  fears  respecting  the  covenanters,  nor  could  he 
promise  for  more  than  his  own  fidelity  and  diligence.  His 
utmost  hope  was  to  keep  Scotland  in  such- a  state  of  agitation 
during  the  summ^ ,  as  to  prevent  them,  for  that  year  at  least, 
from  assistiag  England.  His  only  expectation  was  firom 
delay.  He  coakl  perceive  no  prospect  of  advantage  from 
force;  dieve  was  neither  a  castle  nor  strength  in  the  king^s 
power,  to  which  his  adherents  could  retire  in  caae  of  disaster. 
The  people  were  entirely  devoted  to  their  ministers,  and  it 
was  but  lately  that  they  had  seen  them  as  one  man,  resolve 
to  die  in  defence  of  the  covenant.  The  few  gentry  who  might 
be  collected,  would  only  serve  to  exasperate  their  enemies, 
expose  themselves  to  ruin,  and  the  royal  authority  to  hatred 
and  derision.  There  remained  then  none  else  except  the 
Highlanders,  and  these  were  chiefly  at  the  command  of 
Huntly  and  Argyle ;  the  former  was  fickle  and  inactive,  the 
latter  able  but  adverse.     Besides,  were  it  even  possible  to 
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f  /*  HMs  fitrodofifl  plot  was  first  discovered  liy  fte  Sekore  of  the  edil  df 
Antrim.  Major  Ballant^ne^  who  sras  \Ckfa  Vbt  Bo0(|idli  ^Ihiiy  la  ireUuil, 
.liMiy  penmrodfa  Afi^'liaiMty'lyiiig  Jb  n  m^  hmt  &riWtaNsiM».«iMd  it, 
and  a  servant  ^f  jthe/cwj'^  .w]|oii93  uniffid  lait  ;^n.Mm«#tiai|,  4>e.iev- 
Tant  was  found,  to  have  come  .asi^ore^  to  see  if -bis  lordsbipi^oiild  Ifuxd  vitfi 
safety.  The  mnjor,  by  threats,  forced  the  fellow  to  give  the  preconcerted 
«%n,'wiiA  the -earl  ^eVieyed,  snd  was  appihehended.  On  his  person  wer^fbiind 
itttfapflrsy  '.sooMlni4ga|flan^4litsedBatiaa  «(f  the^eotfifh  amy,  and  tha 
Jdq^ft  OBiwMwa  jar  Mttiqc  iwMi  Aeisabeb. 
Vol.  IV,  o 
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~  Oxford  was  the  focus  of  loyalty  and  episcopacy,  where 
licentiousness  formed  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  '^  friends 
of  church  and  state,"  as  they  styled  themselves,  and  the  ex- 
emplary gravity  of  manners  which  distinguished  their  op< 
ponents,  was  considered  as  an  undoubted  mark  of  anarchy 
and  rebellion*  In  such  company,  the  Scottish  commissioners 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  treated  with  ridicule, 
and  the  inhabitants  catching  the  contagion  of  the  court, 
reviled  and  mocked  them  from  their  windows  as  they  passed, 
or  on  the  streets  when  they  met  them*  Nor  was  their  abode 
rendered  only  uncomfortable,  but  dangerous;  their  letters 
were  intercepted,  and  their  lives  threatened. 

Reports  having  reached  Scotland  of  the  treatment  they  were 
exposed  to,  their  protracted  stay  created,  uneasiness  to  their 
friends,  and  the  conservators  of  the  peace,  ordered  their  re- 
turn, after  they  had  spent  nearly  four  months  in  a  useless 
interchange  of  petitions  and  answers,  remonstranoiBs  and 
replies.  The  king,  who  had  detained  them  to  further  hb  own 
projects  in  Scotland,  was  also  written  to  by  Hamilton,  who 
requested  that  no  delay  should  be  interposed,  as  their  further 
detention  might  be  attended  with  the  worst  consequencea. 
The  coimnissioners  were,  however,  still  anxious  to  go  £brward 
to  London,  and  the  king  as  anxious  that  they  diould  not» 
when  the  diancellor,  finding  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
^procure  his  consent,  proposed  to  protest  against  this  in- 
fringement of  their  safe  conduct  The  king,  afraid  of  the 
effect  a  protest  might  produce,  persuaded  the  earl  of  Lind- 
say to  use  his  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  chancellor 
.to  return  to  Scotland,  and  he  having  been  told  of  a  design 
formed  by  some  of  the  court  party,  to  assassinate  him  by  £e 
road,  if  he  attempted  to  proceed  to  the  metropolis,  related 
this  to  Loudon,  who  also  dreading  the  treachery  of  the  party, 
requested  a  passport  for  his. own  country. 

Immediately  on  their  arrival,  a  meeting  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, conservators  of  the  peace,  and  of  public  burdens  was 
assembled,  to  whom  they  gave  a  full  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings, as  Henderson  did  to  the  church  commissioners,  by 
whom  they  were  thanked  for  their  conduct ;  but  the  answen 
of  the  king,  particularly  those  in  which  he  avowed  employing 
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fufisis  in  his  anny,  and  ndicolouBly  retorted  the  duurge  on 
hk  Eiqrlish  parliament,  gave  rise  to  univeraal  dissatisfaction} 
and  strong  expressions  of  dislike.  The  critical  situation  of 
the  country  not  admitting  of  delay,  it  was  proposed  to  the 
civil  bodies :— That  on  account  of  the  warlike  prepan^ions 
going  forward  in  the  north  of  England,  the  nation  should  be 
put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  which,  as  it.  could  not  be  done 
without  the  authority  of  a  parliament  or  convention  of  the 
estates,  and  as  the  king's  sanction  for  assembling  a  parlia^ 
ment  could  not  be-  obtained,  they  should,  therefore  summon 
s  convention  of  the  estates  without  his  warrant,  for  which 
they  had  precedents,  even  since  the  time  king  James .  had 
gone  to  England.  Hamilton,  Southesk,  ai^d  the  lord  advo- 
cate. Sir  Thomas  Hope,  strongly  opposed  this,  as  encroach- 
ing npon  the  king's  prerc^ative.  The  question  was  protract- 
ed for  ten  days,  and  through  several  meetings,  but  at  last  the 
nrgency  of  the  case,  and  the  impatience  of  those,  who  requir- 
ed their  assembling,  decided  that  the  chancellor  should  issue 
his  mandate  for  their  meeting  on  the  22d  of  June*  A  letter 
was  next  day  addressed  to  his  mqesty---signed  only  by  those 
who  had  voted  in  the  affirmative— apologizing  for  what  they 
had  done,  on  account  of  the  deep  importance  of  the  case,  the 
supplies  due  by  the  English  parliament  to  their  army  in 
Ireland,/  being  in  arrears,  and  the  payment  of.  the  brotherly 
assistance,  so  necessary  for  relieving  the  public  burdens  of 
the  kingdom,  being  delayed  on  account  of  the  unhappy  d]»» 
tractions  in  that  country,  together  with  a  sense  of  the.  danger 
that  threatened  the  religion  and  peace  of  both,  all  impelling 
them  to.  pursue  this  course. 

To  counteract  any  strong  measures  which  might  be  adopt- 
ed, his  majesty  had  despatched  all  the  lords,  friendly  to  his 
cause,  to  Scotland,  but  reports  which  had  gone  before,  en- 
tirely destroyed  their  influence.  It  was  said,  that  an, army 
was  to  be  raised  by  them  in  Scotland,  to  enable  the  king  to 
put  down  the  English  parliament,  of  which  Hamilton  was  to 
have  been  commander  in  chief,  lord  Callender,  general, 
Baillie,  his  lieutenant,  and  Montrose,  general  of  bcnrse,  but 
tiiat  Montrose  refused  to  act  an  under  part.  This,  which 
probably  originated  in  some  confused  rumours  of  the  actual 
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•  »  *  »  •  • 

bj^  ai  j(M#fiey  ^vycip  Moirtrdse  irigiie.tcr  Ibe  nortii,  aahdf  some 
i^ei^thtgy  he  hetd  witi^  Huntihf ,  Aboyne,  and  ociier  eKieftdki9, 
lid^Wik>itt  ffid  ISbg  bad  vritfen,-  recoininendiftg*  fbetfi  td  to^ 
il€MtfM6  ihdi  4)»safe  Md  friends,  nd  viifdieat^  to^  them  tb^ 
if^}w  ^bititeteiy  ISn^  tbe  mtinef octs*  tnpntatSoti^  to  wfaic^  H 
budf'beeij  ^po$«dr  but'  tbe  Irfttismissioiy,  i$oott  after,  by 
itfoiitb,*  d^  4ie  p&pets^  ftmnd  on  AnttuOj  pttt  an  end  to  aH 

coftjecttHrA  aformisied. ^ 

'  Tbris^  day!f  after  ^be  decUon  ^  the  prity  eotfneS^  ^otise^i^ 
^MM$  ^the  ^aeei  ^^  fStmmihshM»f6r  pubiie  bai^d^^  u» 
ad#  ff  eommittee^  of  tbe  ^»iafe9,  the  earlf  of  Roxbui^^  Kiti^ 
0Otd,'  a»d  Laaatfb,^  arrited  with  insCnictioiHrt  t^  eadeavoffr^ 
by  <<  aH  Mi  meaA%'^  to  bbidbr  any  tifeaty  beiffg  eatered  hMO 
betn^ea:  tbe  6<5oltK^  i^Mkm  aild  tbe  Englisk  parfianunffi  and 
fa  prevent  any  of  tbe  mityfsters  ftom  nsmg  libetties'  m  tb^ 
pttlple  ^vfth,  or  eetisilrrRg  any  of  tbe  king's  actions';  to  deelara 
flhfr  bitfg's  reacBnessf  fit  eontrrbnte  any  thing  in  bis  power  I6t 
Ibe  tfimtenance  of  i!be  army  ih  tttlnnd^  eren  to  tbe  engagmg 
bis*  Whole  reventtett  tn  Sectiand,  rather  tban  it  sboold  b^ 
allowed  t6  return,  a^  eicpressly  declaring*  tbe  royal  pleasore^ 
that  ^bat  army  j^bonM  not  be  rec&Red,  tint9  be  was^  aeqfiainied 
#{t&  tbrs^  and  discharging  the  eani  of  ^ILeven  n^otti  'obeying 
a/iy  orders,  except  his,  for  that  parpose.  They  were  also 
ordered  to  ptrbfeh  a  dedaration  to  tha  people  in  Scotbmd,  lA 
wifJeb  lis  majesty  declares,  as  ttscral,  '^that  be  had  been  eom^ 
^^^Beit  to  take  arms  Tn  self-deienee,  much  against  bis  inefin»^ 
tidtl,  disavows  bis  enipioynrg,  or  allowing  to  be  employed,  any 
papist  or  recusant,  and  adds,  ^^asibr  the  other  malfeions  and 
W(cked  fnsimration,  that  onr  success  here  npron  the  rebdfUous 
krmf^s  raised  to  destroy  us,  will  have  an  influence  npon  oo^ 
khigdont  of  Scotland,  and  that  we  will  endeavour'  to  get  Ioos6 
from' these  wholesome  lawr  that  have  been  enacted  by  ns  there; 
We  can  say  no  more,  hut  our  good  snt)jects  of  that  kingdom, 
know  with  what  deliberation,  orrrself  being  present  at  aU  the 
debates^  we  consented*  to  these  acCs,  and  we  do  assure  our 
subjects  there,  and  caR  God  Ahnigbty  to  witness,  of  tbe 
Uprightness  and  resobitron  of  otrr  heart  on'  that  point,  that 
we  shall  always  use  our  titmost  endeavours,  to  de&nd  and 
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tfceotffiog  to  the  Icrras  estaMMed  ^ere^  «fi^  «Aatf  no  Unger 
loot  Jbr  cBeXente,  than  wr  $ktM  g/sfoeri^  Sythe  Idw^f^  He 
i!on(^des  wttti  fr  Solemn  impreordoii,  wbieb,  wens  we  td 
jtfdgr  by  tii^  ierwit,  prtrndente  ^tffkfngly  fiiMffled;  •  •*  And 
God  so  deal  with  us  and  our  posterity,  as  we  shall  iffmolaMj^ 
6bsetve  the  law's  aii'df  istafttfed  of  that  c^r  natite  KingcSiMn,  and 
Ae  prbtestittioM  we  have  so-  often  made,  for  (he  defence  of 
the  trtre  refohned  protestant  religion,  th^  law*  of  the  lanrf^ 
ibe*  jkrH  privHeges,  and  fipeedon?  of  paritament.'* 
'  Ndthh^g*'  now  could  be  done  by  hh  majesty's  advner»,  bui 
either  publfdEr  hfsfettier,  fbrbidding'  the  eonvenijon  to  meet^ 
%iifch'  they  knew  would  be  vain, .  or  protest  against  its  legtdit;^ 
wheit'  met^  whi(^  might  prore  dangerous;  They' therefbrt 
convoked  a  number  of  noblemeo,  who,  after  fbnr  dtays  sjaent 
in  debate^  agreed  to  recommend  to^'tbe  kmg,  vttex  poskjiie^^ 
authorization  of  the  estates^  and  an  attempt  to  limitr  theif 
proceeAngs^  to  the  specific  objects'  of  proriding  tor  the  snp* 
ponrt  of  die  army  in  Ireland^  and  the  procuring  payment  of 
the  brodiefly  assistance^  With  this  adTice,  the  ling  com^^ 
pTted^  and  in  cotisequence,  aH  hfs  friends  attended  the  meeti^ 
hrg,  dcdaring  th^ir  presence  the*e^'  was  in  obedience  to  his 
fnajesty^a  warratrt:  •  Upon  the  meeting,  however^  declaring 
themsehres  a  fifee  conventioD,  llamflton,  now  created  a  duke; 
who  Iraffvirfed  it  no  convention,  butasrcgulated  bythekfng^ 
Tetter j  left  the  place,  togeUier  with  Laimrk,  his  brother,  and 
several- other  nobfemen.  ' 

*  J'or  some  time^  the  Scots  had  been  anxiously  looKng  for 
ambassadors 'from  Enjghrad,  as'  afftirs'  there  iad'  begtm  to 
assume'  a  threatening  aspect.  'In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Mid,  the  enemies  of  the*  parliament  prevaifed,  and  fortune 
seemed  to  hare  condemned  the  Cause  of  liberty  hi  England^. 
The  queen  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  subjected  the  northern 
counties  of  Nbrthutnberfand,  Cmnberland,  the  bishopric  of 
Diixliam,  and  pressed  upon  Yorleshire,  while  lord  FairiaXj 
wiA  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  were  able  to  afford  but  insufficient 
resistance.  The  army  of  Essexi  monldered  away  by  sick- 
ness, retreated  upon  London  for  recrurtsj  Sir  Wiffiam  Wal- 
ter's army  in  the  west  was  annihilated,  and  Bristol,  the  second 
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town  in  the  kingdom)  had  been  taken  by  prince  Rupert 
These  circttmstances^  which  were  in  progress  during  the 
negotiations  with  the  king,  and  seemed  to  give  to  the  royal 
party  an  overwhelming  preponderance,  are  necessary  to  be 
k^t  in  recollection,  when  we  attend  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Scots. 

While  the  English  commissioners  were  unexpectedly  de» 
layed,  the  convention  were  occupied  in  attending  to  an  ac» 
cusadon  brought  against  the  earls  of  Morton,  Roxburgh^ 
Kinnoul,  Lanark,  Annandale,  and  Camwath,  by  the  English 
parliament,  as  incendiaries.  These  noblemen,  in  returning 
home  from  Oxford,  wrote  to  the  queen,  advising  that  three 
or  four  thousand  men  should  be  sent  to  Lancashire,  other- 
wise, that  county,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  lost  to  the 
king.  This  letter  being  intercepted,  Mr.  Walden  was  sent 
down  by  the  two  houses,  to  complain  of  them  as  intermed* 
dlers  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  contrary  to  the  late  treaty ; 
but  the  king^s  party  insisting,  that  till  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  parties,  were  debated,  and  the  king's  quarrel 
declared  unjust  by  the  Scottish  people,  the  lords  had  been 
guilty  of  no  crime,  they  were  passed  over,  on  promising  not 
again  to  interfere,  with  a  gentie  censure,  except  Carnwath,» 
who,  being  accused  of  having  represented  his  countrymen  at 
rebels  to  the  king,  and  asserting,  that  their  commissioners^ 
not  content  with  their  own  rebellion,  would  stir  up  rebellion 
in  England  also,  to  ruin  the  king  and  his  family,  was  or* 
dered  to  stand  trial ;  but,  afraid  of  the  consequences,  he  fled» 
and  the  estates  fined  him  in  ten  thousand  pounds  Scots,  for 
contumacy.  Traquair  too,  who  was  suspected,  and  unable 
to  satisfy  the  committee  that  examined  him,  chose  to  absent 
himself,  but  his  son,  lord  Linton,  whose  credit  stood  high 
with  the  estates,  prevented  all  further  proceexiings  against 
him. 

And  now,  the  church  commissioners,  whose  private  <qpin- 
ions,  coincided  with  the  universal  opinion  of  the  nation,  upon 
the  necessity  of  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
from  a  thorough,  rational,  persuasion,  that  the  parliament  of 
England  was  placed  in  exacdy  the  same  state  they  themselves 
had  so  lately  been,  that  the  struggle  was  the  same  for  free* 
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dom  of  conscience,  and  of  rellgiotis  profiBSsion,  had  indi- 
▼idaally  expressed  that  opinion,  but,  conndering  that  *^  the 
conclusions  of  peace  or  war,  were  without  their  element,  and 
alone  the  work  of  the  state,  declined  as  a  body,  offering  any 
advice.  On  being  urged,  however,  by  the  leaders,  with  whom 
they  in  general  acted,  and  being  persuaded,  that  should  the 
pqpbh  and  prelatic  party  prevail,  an  intestine  war  in  Scot^ 
land,  or  worse,  an  irresistible  tyranny  would  predominate*-* 
in  other  words,  should  the  king  crush  his  English  subjects, 
he  would  have  very  little  hesitation  in  despoiling  their  Scot*> 
tish  brethren  of  the  privileges  he  had  reluctantly  and  hol- 
lowly granted  them.  They  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the 
estates,  on  the  dangers  and  wishes  of  the  kirk,  requesting 
them  to  devise  the  means  of  deliverance,  without,  however, 
alhiding  to  any  method  it  might  be  proper  for  them  to 
pursue. . 

But  the  estates  had  already  sat  long  beyond  the  time  for 
which  they  were  usually  convened,  and,  excepting  a  vote  for 
raising  money  to  supply  the  army  in  Ireland,  no  public  busi- 
ness bad  been  transacted,  all  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  conjecture 
and  expectation,  when  Mr.  Corbet,  a  member  of  the  lower 
house,  arrived  with  a  message  from  the  English  parliiunent, 
excusing  their  apparent  neglect,  from  the  multiplicity  of  plots 
they  had  been  employed  in  detecting,  and  requesting  that 
Antrim  should  be  delivered  over  to  them ;  also,  that  the  bor- 
der should  be  protected,  and  announcing  that  regular  com- 
missioners were  about  to  follow. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  assembly  met,  and  was  opened  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hope,  lord  advocate,  as  commissioner,  who,  in 
opposition  to  his  inclination,  had  been  forced  to  accept  the 
office.  The  king's  letter  was  short  and  gracious,  it  reminded 
ibem  of  his  majesty's  goodness  toward  them,  and  his  conse- 
quent expectation  of  their  concurring  with  his  princely  de- 
sires, to  preserve  peace  in  church  and  state,  by  the  modera- 
tion of  their  dutiful  proceedings,  and  warns  them  of  a  danger 
it  had  been  well  he  himself  had  always  shunned.  ^'  Having 
observed  that  alterations  in  points  of  religion,  are  often  Inlets 
to  civil  dissensions,  and  the  hazard,  if  not  overthrow  of  both 
kirks  and  kingdoms.     Therefore,"  he-  adds,  **  of  our  great 


affiKiitey'aiid  spdeM  teodefAess  k>  your  peaisej— *^wfao  of  $H 
our  damioionsb  «a^  yot  bi^y  tbdrein,  to  the  «Bivy  of  others*^ 
W€  jccnyctre  aod  require  of  yeu,  io  the  fear  of  Ooc^  and  obe* 
diiBneeof  Wy  bisvip^eteott  that  your  end^vtHU^  add  -oMr 
BBltaixoost  teikd  only  to  preserYe  peace  and  <quieUiOBs  ^unong 
fon"  The  answer  ■  ■  Acy  who  were  so  ^1  aoquaiated  widli 
the  Oxtord  and  Yock  plot$»  r etumed  to  dxis  declaratieoii  at 
ihe  doBe  of  the  amemhlyf  wm  such  as  might  have  bean  an^ 
jicipated  from  honest  men,  uninstruoted  ia  ihe  oourtly  ar{  <cf 
fliaking  tnith  finhs^rvieait  Io  poUtical  porposesu  Thegr  *^  ^Qam«- 
•estfy  yoray  Ho  God  Alaoighty^  m  wbiase  buid  are  the  Jke^uts 
lof  kaiigs,  to  inoUne  jouf  flMjmty's  beart  to  the  conoseb  of 
^rudi  sttid  p^aoe^  to  Kfineot  yoinr  goi^emmesot  for  the  s^>od  of 
^oiir  peopky  the  puoislnMDi  lof  4n«Maetors«  and  ihe  pcaise 
of  wdJdoers,  that  thia  fire  of  unoatural  and  nncbisistiati  ^ar 
being  extinguished,  the  people  of  God,  your  majesty'^  gpod 
"adbjects,  snay  lead  a  quiet  and  |)eaoeafaie  }ife»  ia  all  i^iaess 
und  honesty.''  *  Xhe  practical  reply,  was  an  inunediate  ^Ka- 
•dain  of  present  deceitful  peace,  when  put  in  ^xHupetitioo  iRith 
ftttare  fiecurtty.  {ieoderson*  whose  sound  j^gment,  and 
eninent  fitness  fi>r  snch  4  situation  in  times  of  difficulty^  had 
fStood  the  test,  was  chosen  «noderator,  a<id  th^  assembly  wane 
Jbn  some  days  engaged  in  preliounary  arraagenients  and  prir 
'vate  business.  . 

At  length,  J;he  expected  oopwiissiowees  arrii^  Sir  Wii- 
Jiam  Armini^  iSir  Hairry  Vane,  the  jroiinger,  Thomas  Hutr 
cher,  and  Henry  Damley,  £9qfi,,.fiFQap  the  parliaiaent  to  tb^ 
estates,  with  a  dedanution,'  '^  £ai9iestly  request^g  their  bre- 
itbrenof  Scotland,  toiiasten  their  speedy  aid  asid  aasastMC^^ 
And  iaforniog  them,  that  altfapugh  isx  the  straits  and  pei;pl»r 
Sties  of  want  And  das|ger»  by  whi^  .>the  friends  ^  religion  and 
liberty  were  surronuided,  they  iwonld  not  receive  such  pJeoi^ 
fol  entertainiiient  as  might  at  $>th0r  ilmes  be  fstapdt^^i^  yet 
they  would  not  fail  to  reap  greal  honour  and  advamage*  by 
their  underfMlcing,  both,  in  the  aerme  therein  done^vGlodt 
whose  cause  it  is,  and  the  dangers  and  niaenea  ^vdiieh  iwouM 
thenby  be  kapik  from  .themBefanes."    And  Mr.  ISanabaU)  * 

«  Pristed  hptti^  iSiS^  p.  ^ 
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presbyterian,  and  Mr.  Nye,  an  ind^endent,  from  the  as- 
sembly of  divines,  who  had  met  at  Westminster,  deputed  to 
assist  the  others ;  who^  besides  their  instructions  in  matters 
concerning  'the  peace  and  common  weal  of  both  kingdoms, 
received  directions  to  resort  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
chordi  of  Scotland,  and  propound  and  consult  with  them  <^  in 
all  occasions  which  might  further  the  so  much  desired  re- 
formation in  ecclesiastical  matters,"  In  an  address  to  the  as- 
sembly, which  they  brought,  the  two  houses  desire,  that  the 
revereiid  body  would,  according  to  their  former  promise, 
send  to  the  assembly  at  Westminster,  such  number  of  godly 
and  learned  divines,  as  they  should  think  expedient  for  the  fur- 
therance of  that  work,  which  so  much  concerns  the  honour  of 
God,  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  twd^  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  must  needs  have  a  great  influence  in  pro- 
curing a  more  safe  and  prosperous  condition  to  other  re- 
formed churches  abroad ;  and,  that  their  endeavours  may  be 
more  effectual,  the  two  houses  do  make  this  request  to  them, 
with  their  authority,  advice,  and  exhortation,  so  far  as  be- 
longs to  them  to  stir  up  that  nation,  to  send  some  competent 
forces  in  aid  of  this  parliament  and  kingdom,  against  the 
many  armies  of  the  popish  and  prelatical  party,  and  their 
adherents  now  in  arms,  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  all  the  professorsi^  thereof.  The  com- 
missioners landed  at  Leith,  where  they  were  met  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  estates,  who  complimented  them,  and  brought 
th^m  up  iu  state  to  Edinburgh;  they  were  introduced  to 
the  leading  men  of  the  covenanters,  from  whom  they  all 
received  a  cordial  welcome,  only  Mr.  Nye,  as  an  indepen- 
dent, was  viewed  by  some  of  the  presbyterian  ministers  with 
jealousy.  * 

No  time  was  lost  in  proceeding  to  the  important  business 
for  which  they  had  been  sent,  a^id  where  the  necessity  was  so 
urgent,  it  was  not  long  in  being  concluded.  "  The  English 
wi^ed  only  a  civil  league,  but  the  Scots  desired  a  religious 

*  liie  vary  nominsdoii  of  Mr.  Nye,  an  open  avowed  independent,  must 
fipee  the  Engfidi  parliament  or  their  oomminioners,  from  the  charge  of  chi- 
cane, in  their  negotiations  respecting  the  reformation  of  religion.  BaiUie, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  391. 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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covenftDt,"  which,  consideriog  the  state  of  religious  feeling 
and  profession  in  both  countries,  was  the  most  judicious  and 
political  plan  that  could  have  been  proposed,  for  rendering 
the  alliance  of  the  parties  efficient  and  irresistible.  * 

That  there  eipsted  a  necessity  for  entering  into  the  contest, 
and  that  the  Scottish  nation  could  not  remain  tranquil  spectar 
tors  of  the  struggle,  was  allowed  on  all  hands.  The  northern 
counties  of  England,  were  the  seat  of  war,  and,  although 
Berwick  and  Carlisle,  according  to  the  treaty,  were  still  with- 
out garrisons,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
long  be  suffered  to  remain  unoccupied  by  some  of  the  parties, 
in  which  case,  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Scotland,  would 
have  been  exposed  to  contribution,  and  whichever  party  pre^ 
vailed,  the  neutral  unarmed  people  would  suffer,  unless  a 
force  sufficient  to  protect  the  frontiers  were  constantly  kept 
up,  a  thing  rendered  totally  impossible,  by  the  poverty  of  the 
country ;  there,  therefore,  remained  no  choice,  but  for  such 
a  force,  when  raised^  to  march  into  England,  and  join  either 
the  parliament  or  the  king.  The  royalist  party  urged  the  al- 
legiance the  Scottish  nation  owed  their  native  king,  and  their 
owp  covenant,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  assist  his  majesty, 
in  asserting  his  honour,  in  all  cases  not  inconsistent  with  their 
religion  or  liberty.  They  had,  besides,  private  inducements ; 
the  king  had  promised  large  revenues  tb  the  leaders,  and  that 
every  third  place  of  emolument  or  trust,  should  be  held  by  a 
Scottishman*  In  opposition  to  thi^,  it  was  urged,  that  the 
king's  councils  were  directed  by  papists,  and  persons  holding 
arbitrary  principle^,  and  that  it  would  be  litUe  for  his  hon- 
our, to  enable  an  army,  composed  as  his  was,  of  the  most 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Laing  intended  the  following  for  wit,  if  he 
dldy  he  only  adds  one  more  to  the  melancholy  list  of  those  destined  to  prove 
the  danger  of  meddling  with  weapons  they  do  not  know  how  to  manage — 
pointless  sarcasms,  thrown  at  the  shield  of  truth,  are  not  always  harmless  in 
their  recoil  on  the  hand  that  throws  them.  '*  The  Scots,"  wys  he,  "  de< 
manded  a  religious  covenant,  without  which,  in  an  age  addicted  to  the  cov« 
enants,  of  works,  of  grace,  mediation  and  redemption,  the  bonds  of  national 
alliance,  and  even  of  social  intercourse,  were  deemed  insecure."  Hist,  of 
Scot.  vol.  iii.  p.  S56.  The  effort  here,  to  throw  ridicule  upon  die  leading 
doctrines  of  revelation,  and  upon  a  people  for  cherishing  them,  is  happily 
as  silly  as  it  is  evident. 
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dissolute  and  abandoned  characters,  to  triumph  over  men  of 
a  very  opposite  description.  * 

Among  the  covenanters,  a  difference  arose,   whether  the 
Scots  should  enter  England  as  armed  mediators,  as  friends  to 
both,  or  as  allies  of  the  parliament ;  it  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  because,  bj  ancient  leagues,  the  two  countries 
were  bound  to  assist  each  other,  when  religion  was  in  danger 
from  external  or  internal  enemies;  and,  when  the  native  princes 
of  Scotland  opposed  by  arms  the  progress  of  the  reformation, 
the  Scots  sought  and  obtained  thie  assistance  of  an  army  from 
England,  by  Which  they  were  enabled  to  procure  the  pacifi- 
cation at  Leith,  and  the  establishment  of  their  religion.     If 
either  of  the  two  nations  be  reduced,  it  was  argued,  the  other 
cannot  espect  long  to  exist  free,  and  many  years'  sad  experi« 
ence  taught,  what  influence  popery  and  prelacy  in  England, 
might  have  upon  Scotland.    Thence  came  the  prelates,  the  cer- 
emonies, the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  thence  a  bloody 
Bword  to  enforce  them.    They  have  already  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  good  buildings  by  casting  out  prelacy,  and  they  are 
now  calling  for  help  to  rear  the  fabric.     '^  If  now,"  said  they, 
^<  we  forsake  them.  We  forsake  onr  dearest  friends,  who  can  best 
help  us,  should  we  be  reduced  to  the  like  straits,  hereafter  by 
the  common  adversary,  by  suffering  them  to  sink,  we  not  only 
betray  their  safety,  but  our  own.     If  we  suffer  the  parliament 
of  England  to  be  cut  off,  we  have  lost  our  peace  with  Eng- 
land, because,  after  our  disappointment,  through  breach  of  the 
declaration,  at  Dunse,  we  resolved  to  seek  not  a  present,  but 
a  durable  peace  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity.     The  surest 
mean  we  could  pitch  on,  was  to  settle  our  demands  by  advice 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  as  the  best  caution  and  warrant 
of  our  *peace ;   but,  if  they  be  destroyed,  and  the  prelatical 

• 

*  Whitdocke,  whose  case  may  be  conndered  a  favourable  exavple,  as  he 
menUoDS  that  the  commander.  Sir  John  Biron,  and  his  brother,  endeavoured 
to  restrain  thfe  tieentionsoess  of  their  soldiers,  mentions,  that  when  his 
house  was  taken  possession  of,  **  the  soldiery,  who  carried  their  whores  with 
them,  consumed  the  proviuons  and  liquors,  lighted  their  pipes  with  his  MSS.^ 
and  the  title  deeds  of  his  estates;  destroying  what  they  could  not  consume, 
they  littered  th^r  horses  with  his  wheat  sheaves,  broke  his  fences,  and  did 
every  kind  of  mischief.*' 
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faction,  the  workers  of  our  woe»  obtain  the  power^  we  may 
expect  war  from  them  and  the  king,  ere  three  months  pass. 
Nor  will  they  want  pretences,  they  know  all  their  disappoint- 
ments have  proceeded  from  Scotland.  Resistance  to  the  kiog^ 
they  call  rebellion  and  treason,  and  they  have  already  ven- 
tured to  assert,  that  the  king  was  not  bound  to  preserve  what 
he  had  granted  us,  because,  by  keeping  this  convention,  we 
have  first  broken  with  him."  To  this,  it  was  objected,  that 
having  procured  the  establishment  of  their  religion  and  liberty^ 
according  to  their  desires,  by  act  of  assembly  and  parliament^ 
with  his  majesty's  consent,  and  having  his  royal  declaration  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  the  noblemen  and  burghs,  assort 
ing  them  of  the  preservation  of  their  privileges  without  alter* 
ation,  the  Scottish  nation  had  no  interest  nor  hazard,  however 
matters  went  in  England. 

In  reply,  the  covenanters  urged,  that  neither  verbal  pro* 
mises,  nor  fair-  declarations  for  maintaining  religion  and  li« 
berty,  were  any  security,  actions  having  been  so  often  found 
to  contradict  words.     As,  for  instance,  the  treaty  of  Dunse^ 
when,  from  regard  to  his  majesty's  honour,  confidence  had 
been  placed  in  his  gracious  verbal  declarations,  for  conditions 
of  the  treaty,   yet,  they  were  afterward  denied,  and  burned 
by  the  bands  of  the  common  hangman — ^all  that  was  there 
agreed  upon,  in  favour  of  religion  and  liberty,  reversed,  and 
an  army  levied  against  tthem.     It  was  the  counsel  of  Mons« 
de  Thou,  to  the  queen  regent,  at  St.  Andrews,  for  reversing 
the  first  reformation  in  Scotland,  to  grant  to  the  reformers^ 
every  thing  they  craved,  in  fair  promises  and  declarations,  and 
when,  satisfied  with  these,  they  had  diq>ersed,  to  interpret 
her  meaning  herself,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  beads  of  her 
of^nents.     The  same  policy  was  used  by  the  king  of  France 
for  subverting  the  protestant  religion.    And,  ^'  we  ourselves,'* 
they  convincingly  contended,  ^^  have  found,  by  former  ex- 
perience, that  the  establishment  of  our  first  reformation,  by  an 
act  of  assembly  and  parliament,  could  not  secure  Xms  from  the 
violent,  pressing  innovations  against  both ;  and  no  assembly 
nor  parliament,  no  rotten  cable,  no  slipping  anchor  of  articles, 
to  which  we  may  fasten  our  hopes,  will  .ever  be  found  means 
of  safety,  in  an  hour  of  danger,  so  long  as  our  enemies  sit 
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At  the  helm ;  so  long  as  they  govern  the  king's  council  and 
conduct,'  who  make  him,  by  extrajudicial  declarations,  weaken, 
or  destroy  whatever  is  enacted  by  an  assembly  or  parliament, 
and  interpret  the  laws  in  opposition  to  the  supreme  legisla- 
tures of  the  country;  but,  above  all,  if  the  English  parliament 
were  put  down,  what  security  would  they  have  against  such 
plots  as  the  Irish,  and  those  lately  detected  ?" 

Although  it  was  decided  to  join  interest  with  the  Englbh 
parliament,  and  that  the  alUance  should  be  religious,  some 
difficulty  yet  remained  respecting  the  nature  of  the  treaty. 
The  English  united  with  the  Scots  in  the  abolition  of  prelacy, 
and  readily  agreed  to  its  extirpation,  as  the  reli^ous  estab- 
lishment of  the  land.  But  averse  as  they  were  to  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  dominion  of  episcopacy,  the  English  commission- 
ers were  unwilling  to  imitate  the  retaliating  spirit  of  the  Scots. 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  younger,  whose  genius,  eloquence,  and 
piety,  had  deservedly  given  him  great  influence,  had  adopted 
the  tolerating  principles  of  the  independents,  and  was  perfectly 
saitisfied,  on  political  grounds,  to  deprive  of  power,  a  hierar- 
chy who  had  abused  it,  and  to  render  a  persecuting  cl^urch 
incapable  of  continuing  to  persecute ;  but,  supported  by  Mr. 
Nye,  he  did  not  wish  to  substitute  in  her  room,  another  who 
professed  an  equal  anxiety  to  enforce,  by  unscriptural  meth- 
ods— ^pains  and  penalties — uniformity  to  her  dogmas  and  dis- 
dpline;  they  therefore  objected  to  the  first  draft  of  the  coven- 
ant, which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  wished  to 
have  it  worded  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  comprehend  all  the 
different  sects  of  protestants,  now  frequently  confounded  under 
the  general  denomination  of  independents;  nor  was  it  till  after 
many  meetings  between  the  committees  from  the  convention 
of  estates,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  commissioners  from  England,  that  the  important  docu- 
m^it  was  agreed  to,  as  it  now  stands.  It  has  been  the  object 
of  as  much  misrepresentation,  as  it  has  been  of  abuse,  I  there- 
fore faisert  it  entire. 

'*  We,  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  commons  of  all  sorts, 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  litHng  under  one  king,  and  being  of  one 
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reformed  religion,  having  before  onr  eyes  the  glory  of  Gody 
and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  honour  and  hi^piness  of  the  king^s  majesty^ 
and  his  posterity,  and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety,  and 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  -wherein  every  one's  private  condition 
is  included ;  and  calling  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody 
plots,  conspiracies,  attempts,  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of 
God,  against  the  true  religion,  and  professors  thereof  in  all 
places,  especially  in  these  three  kingdoms,  ever  since  the 
reformation  of  religion,  and  how  much  their  rage,  power, 
and  presumption  are  of  late,  and  at  this  time  increased  and 
exercised,  whereof  the  deplorable  estate  of  the  church  and 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  estate  of  the  church  and 
kingdom  xst  England,  and  the  dangerous  estate  of  the  church 
and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  are  present  and  public  testimonies* 
We  have  now  at  last-rafter  other  means  of  supplication, 
remonstrance,  protestations,  and  sufferings*— for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  ourselves  and  our  religion,  from  utter  ruin  and  de« 
struction,  according  to  the  commendable  practice  of  th^ 
kingdoms  in  former  times,  and  the  example  of  God's  p^ple 
in  other  nations,  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  and  de* 
termined  to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant, wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one  of  us  for  him* 
self,  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most  high  God,  do  swear, 

I.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  endeavour,  in  our  several  places  and  cal- 
lings, the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  church 
of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government^ 
against  onr  common  enemies ;  the  reformation  of  reUgion  in 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches;  and  shall 
endeavour  to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three  Idng^ 
doms,  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion^ 
confession  of  faith,  form  of  church  government,  directory  for 
worship  and  catechising,  that  we,  and  our  posterity  after  us, 
may  as  brethren  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Ix>rd  may 
delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us. 

II.  That  wc  shall,  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  per* 
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sons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery,  piielacy-^at  is, 
church  government  by  archbishops,  bishc^s,  their  chancellors 
and  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that  hierar^ 
chy-— superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatso- 
ever shall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  and  the 
power  of  godliness,  lest  we  partake  in  other  men's  sins,  and 
thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of  their  plagues,  and  that  the 
Lord  may  be  one,  and  his  name  one  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

IIL  We  shall,  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality,  and  constancy 
in  our  several  vocations,  endeavour,  with  our  estates  and  lives, 
mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parlia* 
mentj?,  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  world  may 
bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty,  and  that  we 
have  no  thoughts  or  intentions  to  diminbh  his  majesty's  just 
power  and  greatness. 

IV.  We  shall  also,  with  all  fiuthfulness,  endeavour  the  dis- 
covery of  such  as  have  been,  or  shall  be  incendiaries,  mal- 
ignants,  or  evil  instruments,  by  hindering  the  reformation  of 
religion,  dividing  the  king  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the 
kingdoms  from  another,  or  making  any  faction  or  parties 
among  the  people,  contrary  to  this  league  and  covenant,  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign 
ponishmqnt,  as  the  degree  of  their  offences  shall  require  or 
deserve^  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms  re* 
spectively,  or  others  having  power  from  them  for  that  effect^ 
shall  judge  convenient. 

y.  And  whereas,  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace  between 
these  kingdoms,  denied  in  former  times  to  our  progenitors, 
is,  by  the  good  providence  of  Cbd,  granted  unto  us,  and  hath 
been  lately  concluded  and  settled  by  both  parliaments,  we 
shall  each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  place  and  interest, 
endeavour  that  they  may  remain  conjoined  in-  a  firm  peace 
and  nnimi,  to  all  posterity,  and  that  justice  may  be  done  upon 
the  wilful  opposers  thereof,  in  manner  expressed  in  the  pre« 
cedent  article. 

YL  We  shaU  also,  according  to  our  places  and  callings, 
in  this  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the 
kingdoms,  assist  all  those  that  enter  into  this  league  and 
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• 

covenant^  in  the  maintainiog  and  parsaing  thereof^  and  shall 
not  suffer  ourselves  directly,  or  indirectly,  by  whatsoever 
combination,  persuasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  with- 
drawn from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunction,  whether  to 
make  defection  to  the  contrary  part,  or  to  give  ourselves  to  a 
detestable  indifferency  or  neutrality  in  this  cause,  which  so 
much  concemeth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  kingdoms, 
and  honour  of  the  king ;  but  shall  all  the  days  of  our  lives, 
zealously  and  constantly  continue  therein,  against  all  oppoisi- 
tion,  and  promote  the  same  according  to  our  power,  against 
all  lets  and  impediments  whatsoever,  and  what  we  are  not 
able  ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome,  we  shall  reveal  and 
make  known,  that  it  may  be  fully  prevented  or  removed,  and 
which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

And,  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty  of  many  sins  and 
provocations  against  God,  and  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too 
manifest  by  our  present  distresses  and  dangers,  the  fruits 
thereof,  we  profess,  and  declare  before  God  and  the  world, 
our  unfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  own  sins,  and  for 
the  sins  of  these  kingdoms,  especially,  that  we  have  not  as  we 
ought,  valued  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  gospel,  that  we 
have  nojt  laboured  for  the  purity  and  power  thereof,  and  that 
we  have  not  endeavoured  to  receive  Christ  in  our  hearts,  to 
walk  worthy  of  him  in  our  lives,  which  are  the  causes  of  other 
sins  and  transgressions,  so  much  abounding  amongst  us ;  and 
our  true  and  unfeigned  purpose,  desire,  and  endeavour  for 
ourselves,  and  all  others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both 
in  public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and 
man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each  one  to  go  before  another 
in  the  example  of  a  real  reformation,  that  the  Lord  may  turn 
away  his  wrath  and  heavy  indignation,  and  establish  these 
churches  and  kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace*  And  this  cov- 
enant we  make  in  tbe  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher 
of  all  hearts,  with  a  true  intention  to  perform  the  same,  as 
we  shall  answer  at  that  great  day,  ^  when  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  most  humbly  beseeching  tbe  Lord 
to  strengthen  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  bless 
our  desires  and  proceedings  with  such  success,  as  may  be 
deliverance  and  safety  to  his  people,  and  encouragement  to 
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Other  Christian  churdies  groaning  under,  or  in  danger  of 
andchristian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  same,  or  like  association 
and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  enlargement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths/' 

The  covenant  was  received  by  the  assembly,  from  the  com- 
mittees by  whom  it  had  been  framed,  with  the  most  unbound- 
ed marks  of  approbation.*    The  old  and  the  grave,  expressed 

^  ^  This  assembly  sat  down  ilk  dnj  by  eig^t  hours  in  the  mornlDg,  and 
continued  till  19  hoursy  syne  went  to  dinner.  At  two  hours  they  advised 
and  counselled  with  the  conservators  of  peace,  or  convention  of  estates,  and 
secret  council,  of  what  they  had  been  doing,  while  [untjl]  six  hours  at  even, 
syne  dinolved,  and  went  home.**  -     - 

In  hit  memomnda  of  this  assembly,  iMshop  Guthrie  gives  a  very  charac- 
teristical  account  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  lord  Maitland,  afterward 
the  infinnous  duke  of  Lauderdale,  which  I  shall  transcribe,  as  it  serves  to 
prove,  what  is  plain  from  the  whole  history,  that  the  most  furious,  or  most 
reprehensible  parts  of  measures,  in  themselves  good,  were  forced  upon  the 
excellent  men  with  whom  these  measures  origbated,  by  zealots  and  hypo- 
crites, both  rdipous  and  pc^tical,  who  afterward  turned  apostates,  and  whose 
characters  have  not  been  sufficiently  held  up  to  the  execration  they  merit, 
while  pious,  upright  professors — ^and  even  the  profession  itself— have  been 
made  to  bear  the  obloquy  of  acts,  which,  left  to  themselves,  and  not  uiged  on 
by  the  specious  arguments  of  the  others,  would  have  had  a  very  di£ferent  ap- 
pearance. **  Henry  Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling^  rising  up,  spoke  to  this  effect. 
'  That  he  observed  the  assembly  of  divines  in  their  letter,  and  the  parliament 
in  their  declaration,  were  both  dear  and  particular,  concerning  the  privarive 
part,  tnz.  that  they  would  extirpate  episcopacy,  root  and  branch,  but  as  to  the 
positive  part  what  they  meant  to  bring  in,  they  huddled  up  in  many  ambiguous 
general  terms;  so  that  whether  it  would  be  presbytery  or  independency,  or 
any  thing  else,  God  only  knew,  and  no  man  could  pronounce  infidlibly  con- 
cerning it.  Therefore,  that  so  long  as  they  stood  there,  and  would  come  no 
fiuther,  he  saw  not  how  this  church,  whidi  holdeth  presbyterian  doctrine  to 
be  Juris  dkindy  could  take  them  by  the  hand.'  Whereupon  he  wished,  '  that 
before  there  were  any  further  proceedings,  the  assembly  would  be  pleased  to 
deal  with  the  English  commissioners  present,  to  desire  the  parliament  and 
divines  assembled  at  Westminster,  to  explain  themselves,  and  be  as  express 
concerning  that  which  they  resolved  to  introduce,  as  they  had  been  in  that 
which  was  to  be  removed.*  For  this  speech  he  complains  he  was  cried 
down  as  **  a  rotten  hearted  malignant,  and  an  enemy  to  the  cause,  [how 
strangely  people  will  sometimes  characterize  themselves  I]  concming  that  his 
pleading  for  presbyterian  government,  flowed  not  from  any  love  to  it,  but 
to  baffle  the  work."  pp.  136,  137.  In  calling  the  roll,  he  says  that  lord  Mait* 
land,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  answering  ]^ea  or  nay,  as  was  customary, 
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by  tears  of  joy,  their  hearty  afiSsctioo,  and  all  wUb  tlie  mdsi 
cordial  unanimity,  hailed  it  as  a  new  period  and  crisis  in  the 
vcrk  of  the  reformadon*  It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  carried  to  the  convention  of  estates,  by  whom  it  was 
ratified  with  equal  celerity  and  delight*  The  first  cUuse  ia 
this  remaiiEable  deed,  is  the  one  which  gaTe  rise  to  the 
greatest  discussion,  and  was  at  last  settled  by  a  oompromisfii 
not  of  sentiment,  but  of  expression,  and  this,  I  am  per- 
suaded, was  agreed  to  by  the  parties,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
duplicity,  or  with  the  desire  of  juggling  each  other,  but  in 
the  sincere  belief  of  both  parlies,  that  the  principles  they 
each  held,  were  consonant  to  scripture,  and  that  they  only 
wanted  to  be  explained  and  enforced  aright,  in  order  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  hearts  of  their  <^onents.  Hiat  this  was 
the  view  of  the  presbyterians  in  adopting  the  language  of 
that  article,  we  have  their  own  authority  for  asserting.  In 
the  *^  declaration  of  reasons  for  assisting  the  parliament  of 
England  against  the  papists  and  prelaticsl  army,  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotiandf"  they  meet  the  ^>* 
jection,  that  tiie  «  English  would  not  embrace  a  prcsbyterial 
government  in  the  kirk,  and  so  no  hope  of  uniformity."  By 
this  reply,  ^^  They  have  already  put  out  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment root  and  branch,  neither  will  they,  nor  do  the  protes- 
tant  kirks  know  of  any  other  but  presbyterial."  ^  And,  if 
any  zealous  men  amobg  them,  have  their  scruples  against 
prcsbyterial  government,  we  trust  the  Lord  will  reveal  the 
truth  unto  them/' 

That  the  independents  did  not  conceal  their  tenets,  we 
learn  from  Baillie,  and  that  they  did  not  surrender  them  a£* 
terwards,  is  no  proof,  that  they  did  not  both  avow  and  say 

and  no  more,  ^  was  so  taken  with  a  thought  of  his  own»  t^iat  he  must  needs 
vent  ity  so  that  when  his  voice  came  to  be  asked,  he  rose  up,  and  spoke  to  this 
sense.  *  How,  upon  the  17di  of  Augnst,  four  years  ago,  aa  act  passed  ia  that 
assembly,  for  thmsdng  efnscopacy  out  of  this  diureb,  and  now,  npoa  this  1 7th 
of  August  also,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  extirpation  of  it  out  of  the  diureh 
of  En^and,  and  that  providence  having  ordered  it  so  that  both  happened  to 
be  in  one  day,  he  thought  there  was  much  in  it,  and  that  men  m^t  warrant* 
ably  thereupon  expect  glorious  consequences  to  follow,  even  fardier  off  than 
England,  ere  all  was  done.'  '*    Memoirs,  pp.  1S6, 139.  * 

*  Rushwortb,  vol.  v.  p.  47S,  475. 
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vfafti  dbey  meantf  when  Ibey  agreed  to  a  reformatioa  accord- 
ing to  tlie  word  of  God^  and  the  example  of  die  best  re^ 
formed  drardies.  The  second  article  has,  with  equal  \m* 
finmess^  been  urged  against  the  contractiBg  parties^  as  if  they 
both  wished  to  propagate  their  pviseiples  by  the  sword ;  but 
the  arti^  is  not  so  e^cpressed,  and  we  find  that  it  was  no! 
so  executed,  no  prelate  was  pat  to.  death  for  his  opinion,  and 
no  episcopalian  was  turned  from  his  benefice  to  starve.  When 
the  preobyterians  and  indep^identa  were  afterward  appointed 
in  the  room  of  men,  judged  inefficient  from  want  of  capacity, 
or  by  immorality  of  conduct,  a  fifth  of  their  revenues  was 
aUowed  theub  The  case  was  very  different,  when  epiaoo* 
palians  rejected  their  own  non-eonforming  brethren  in  Eog** 
land,  or  when  they  turned  the  civil  power  against  presby- 
teriflois  and  independents ;  then,  not  a  farthing  waa  aUowed 
to  the  fadboiious  ministers,  who,  with  their  finniliesjr  were 
turned  oat  houseless  upon  the  wide  world,  or  sent  to  exptate 
Ae  crime  of  non-oonfonBify  in  the  jail,  or  on  the  gfl^bet^ 
T^e  charge  of  a  persecuting  spirit^  ciune  with  a  peculiarly 
bod  grace  froih  epiacc^liana,  who  have  never  been  known 
in  Scotland,  but  as  sycophants  and  persecutors. 

Whatever  of  amh^^uity  the  articles  poasess,  was  a  neces- 
sary conaequence  of  an  agreemoit  between  two  parties,  upon 
a  sulgect  on  which  one  party  waa  not  perfectly  decided^ 
cither  fidly  to  acquiesce,  or  entirely  to  submit,  and,  respect^* 
ing  which,  policy,  perhaps  oonvictio%  forbade  a  direct  differ* 
ence ;  bat  the  determination  to  siqipress  popery  and  prelacy, 
was  not  less  an  object  of  just  retaliation,  than  of  absolute 
Hficeasity.  Respecting  popery,  all  parties  agreed.  As  a  ro* 
ligious  system,  it  was  in  <£rect  opposition  to  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  held  by  all  protestants  as  funda« 
mental)  and,  as  a  political  system,  it  stood  opposed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Under  no  modification,  did  it  admit  of  conununion  with  per* 
sons  who  believed  the  Bible  the  best  gift  of  heaven,  and  the 
right  to  peruse  it,  the  unalienable  prerogative,  as  well  as  the 
highest  privilege  of  man,  and  under  no  qualification  could 
it  be  admitted  as  a  sharer  of  power,  by  people,  who  had  not 
only  seen,  but  suffered  from  its  unhallowed,  untameable,  and 
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bloody  spirit  of  intolerable  despotism.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  to  eradicate  a? 
religion  that  justified  the  terrific  butcheries  of  France,  the 
gunpowder  treason  of  England,  and  the  Irish  massacre,  then 
neither  distant  events,  nor  considered  as  donbtful  effects'  of 
a  decried  religion,  but  as  the  obviously  necessary  consequen- 
ces of  a  sanguinary  creed.  The  remaining  articles  are  such 
as  might  have  been  expected,  from  men  who  were  equally 
zealous  for  their  liberty  and  religion,  and  whose  religion, 
formed  an  essential  feature  in  their  mind. 

It  is  curious,  but  not  unprofitable  to  remark  the  strange 
inconsistencies  •  of  human  conduct  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time.  The  presbjrterians  were  anxiously 
labouring  to  secure  to  themselves  religious  liberty,  but  not 
less  anxious  to  prevent  its  being  enjoyed  by  any  others,  or 
in  any  other  way  than  their  own.  This  same  assanbly, 
passed  an  act,  recommending  to  the  ministers  upon  the  coasts, 
or. where  there  were  any  harbour  or  port,  to  try  and  search 
for  all  books  tending  to  separation,  if  any  such  should  be 
brought  into  the  country  from  beyond  seas,  and,  if  any 
were  found,  to  present  the  same  to  the  presbyteries,  that 
some  course  might  be  taken  to  preventtheir  dissemination,  and^ 
that  the  civil  magistrates  should  concur  with  their  autfaorify^ 
for  the  effectual  execution  of  this  act.  And  in  the  act  for  pre- 
paring the  directorie  for  the  worship  of  Ciod,  **  In  order  to 
preserve  peace  and  unity  in  the  kirk  till  the  book  were  fin- 
ished, the  assembly  forbade,  under  pain  of  the  censures  of 
the  kirk,  all  disputation  by  word  or  writing,  in  private*  or 
public,  about  different  practices,  in  such  things  as  had  not  for- 
merly been  determined  by  the  kirk"— decisions  which  breathe 
little  of  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  encouraged  and  enforced  by 
themselves,  when  the  corruptions  of  popery  and  prelacy 
were  the  subjects  of  investigation.  The  desire  of  exclusive 
power,  which  seems  almost  inseparable  from  religious  estab- 
lishments, we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  gradually  increas- 
ing among  the  presbjrterians,  till,  happily,  for  the  honour  of 
the  profession,  the  sword  was  wrested  from  their  hands, 
when  in  the  very  act  of  unsheathing  for  persecution. 
^  This  assembly  seems  to  have  retrograded  in  their  opinions. 
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regard  to  popular  saperstittoii,  nearly  as  much  as  with 
rq;ard  to  liberality.  They  crayed  a  permanent  commission 
from  the  comicily  or  justice*-generaly  to  some  understanding 
gentlemen,  and  magistrates,  within  the  bounds  of  presbjrter- 
ies,  to  apprehend,  try,  and  execute  justice  against  such  per- 
sons as  were  guilty  of  witchcraft,  to  point  out  the  grounds 
for  their  apprehension,  and  the  method  of  procedure  against 
thenu  After  appointing  a  commission  to  sit,  the  assembly 
rose,  as  did  the  estates,  who  nominated  a  committee  to  trans- 
act all  public  business  during  the  recess. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  legbla^ 
tures,  the  Solonn  League  and  Covenant  was  transmitted  to 
London,  by  a  select  committee,  consisting  of  lord  Maitland, 
Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Gillespie,  where,  being  sanctioned 
by  the  English  parliament,  *  and  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the 
nation,  it  was  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  13th  of 
October,  after  an  animated  discourse  by  Mr.  Robert  Douglas, 
was  sworn  and  subscribed  in  the  High  Church,  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  church,  the  committee  of  estates,  and  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners,  amid  a  joyous  and  admiring  assemblage. 
On  the  SSd,  the  conmiittee  of  estates  ordered,  that  without 
delay,  it  should  be  sworn  and  subscribed  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  by  all  the  sulyects,  under  pain  of  being  pun- 
ished as  enemies  to  religion,  his  miajesty's  honour,  and  the 
peace  of  the  kingdoms. 

This  measure,  which  has  been  censured  as  harsh  and  per- 
seoutiBg,  was  a  political  act,  rendered  necessary  by  the  plots 
the  king's  friends,  or  banders,  were  incessantly  carrying 


*  The  coTenant  was,  by  an  order  of  the  conaaoM,  after  it  bad  passed  the 
parliament  with  some  small  alterations,  printed  and  published,  and  on  the 
next  day,  it  was  appointed  to  be  taken  pnUicly  in  St.  Margaret's  church  at 
•Westminster,  by  the  bouse  of  commons  and  anembly  of  divines.  Philip  Nye 
returned  from  Scotland,  Blr.  White  prayed  before,  and  Dr.  Gouge  after,  and 
Mr.  Henderson,  one  of  the  commisnoners  from  the  Xirk  of  Scotland,  also 
fpn^fi  a  speech. .  The  manner  of  taking  it  was  this— The  covenant  was  read, 
and  then  notice  was  ^ven,  that  each  person,  by  immediately  swearing  there- 
unto, worship  the  great  name  of  God,  and  testify  so  much  outwardly,  by  lift, 
ing  of  their  hands,  and  then  they  went  up  into  the  diancel,  and  there  sub- 
•cribed  thdr  nama  in  a  roll  of  parchment,  in  which  the  covenant  was  fairly 
written.    Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  475. 
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on.  A  pioa  for  a  miiyersal  nuMwacre  of  the  heads  of  the 
covenanters  had  been  foormedy  and  under  pretext  of  at* 
tending  the  funeral  of  the  oountesB  of  Roxbiiigb>  all  the 
chie&  of  the  high  royalist  party^  agreed  to  aeel,  to  proceed 
to  action ;  but  firom  want  of  concert,  jealouayy  or  diatruat^ 
not  above  a  thousand  horse  assembled,  who  bei^g  disqp* 
pointed  of  aid  from  England,  dispersed,  without  being  able 
to  come  to  any  certain  resolutioQ.  Hamilton  and  his  broth- 
er had  been  of  the  party,  and  such  was  the  dread  of  insor* 
rection  and  invasion,  that  the  beacons  were  prquured  for 
being  lighted  up,  and  the  country  desired  to  be  m  a  state  of 
preparation.  When  the  doud  passed  over,  the  fears  which 
it  excited,  occasioned  a  peremptory  order  for  enforcmg  the 
solemn  obligation^  and  in  particular,  all  the  lords  of  the 
council,  who  had  not  already  taken  it,  were  commanded  to 
appear  on  the  2d  November,  and  take  the  covenant.  With 
this  injunction,  Hamilton,  his  broiher^  and  socne  others  re* 
fusing  to  comply,  their  estates  were  ooiifisrMed,  and  their 
persons  ordered  to  be  arrested.  These  severe  proceedings 
induced  some  to  subscribe,  but  the  Duke  and  Lanark,  whose 
temporizing  sehetnes  had  all  failed,  seeing  by  this  last  defeat, 
every  hope  of  aiding  the  royal  cause  in  Scotland  eztinguUi^ 
ed,  left  the  country,  and  set  out  to  join  the  coUrt  at  Oxford* 

Among  the  other,  causes  diat  invigorated  the  animosity  of 
the  Scots,  was  the  cessation  in  Ireland.  CSiarles*  negotia- 
tions in  that  island  had  long  been  suspected,  and  had  latterly- 
become  pretty  generally  knowi^  but  the  universal  £aguat 
which  any  arrangement  with  the  papists,  without  bringing 
the  perpetrators  of  the  massacre  to  condign  punishment, 
would  have  excited,  obliged  him  to  conceal  his  proceedings, 
until  he  imagined  himself  in  a  situation,  such  as  would  enable 
him  to  overwhelm  all  opposition  by  the  success  of  his  plots. 
At  last,  having  intercepted  the  supplies  destined  for  the  Eng^ 
lish  army,  and  artfully  encouraged  their  discontent,  excit^ 
by  the  irregularity  of  their  pay,  he  instructed  Ormond  with 
the  justices,  to  conclude  a  year's  truce  with  the  Irish  rebels, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  bring  over  the  regiments  raised  to 
suppress  them,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  English  parliament. 
This  was  considered  in  Scotland  as  declaratory  of  an  inten* 
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tion  to  introduce  an  army  of  cnt-throftts,  and  encourage  the 
popish  party,  at  least  so  far,  as  to  render  9n  immediate  and 
stricter  union  among  the  protestants,  necessary  for  mutual 
protecticm ;  and  the  effects  to  the  king  were  doubly  haras* 
sing,  in  the  energy  they  ga^e  to  the  opposition  against  him, 
and  in  the  distrust  and  dissension  die  truce  occasioned  among 
kia  friends. 

Intent  as  the  Soots  were  in  carrying  into  effect  the  religious 
coT^iant,  they  did  not  omit  to  attend  to  the  important  dyii 
duties  of  die  league*  An  army  of  eighteen  fhonsand  toot^ 
and  three  thousand  horse,  with  a  suitaUe  train  of  artillery, 
were  engaged  to  be  sent  to  En^bad,  to  assist  the  parliameait 
—to  be  commanded  by  Scottish  generals^  suhjwt  to  the  dir<^ 
ecdmt  of  a  committee  of  bodi  kingdoms;  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  mondi,  one  hundred 
thcmsand  in  advance ;  that  no  separate  peace  dbould  be  made 
by  either,  nor  should  the  Scottish  troops  be  employed  for 
any  odier  purpose,  than  that  ibr  which  diey  entered  England, 
and  that  during  their  absoice,  the  English  fleet  should  defend 
the  Scottish  coast.  * 

Charles,  ^eady  dissatisfied  with  die  proceedings  in  Scot* 
land,  could  only  oj^Kise  to  them  prodamatioos,  which  were 
treated  with  contempt,  and  protestations  which  were  univer^ 
sally  disbelieved.  Montrose^  whose  estates  were  involved, 
and  his  affiurs  desperate,  detested  by  the  covenanters  whom 
he  had  deceived  and  deserted,  disappointed  by  the  northern 
dans,  who  had  fdt  his  persecuting  zeal  as  a  covenanter,  and 
distrusted  his  newly  adopted  loyalty,  when  he  found  himself 
unable  to  rouse  the  king's  friends  to  the  frantic  prcgect  of 
rising  on  his  behalf,  in  opposition  to  the  whde  nation,  and 


*  Modi  abuse  has  been  thrown  out  agunst  the  earl  of  Leven,  (Leslie,)  for 
haring  accepted  the  pommand  of  the  army  on  this  occasion.  Baillie^s  account 
completely  justifies  his  conduct  "  General  Leslie  is  chosen,  and  accepted  his 
old  charge.  It  b  true  he  passed  many  promises  to  the  king,  that  he  would 
no  more  fight  in  lus  contrare:  but  as  he  dedanes  it  was  with  the  express  and 
nccessaiy  condition,  that  religion  and  the  country's  right  were  not  in  bazan^ 
as  all  indiftrent  men  think  now  they  are  in  a  Tcry  evident  one."  Vol.  L  p. 
892.  I  wonder  this  passage  escaped  Mr.  Brodie,  who  seems  to  admit  daren* 
don*s  slander  on  the  old  veteran.    Hist,  of  the  British  Empire^  vol.  iii.  p.  885. 
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with  the  certainty  of  ruin,  after  ascertaining^  the  designs  of 
the  covenanters  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom  in  England, 
withdrew  privately,  together  with  lord  Ogilvy,  and  went  to 
the  king.  His  majesty's  ear  was  sufficiently  open  to  their 
complaints  of  the  lukewarmness  of  his  Scottish  friends,  and 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  look  upon  the  caution  of  Hamil7 
ton  as  the  consequence  of  treason.  The  duke,  therefore,  on 
his  arrival  at  Oxford,  was  ordered  to  be  arrested,  upon  an 
accusation  of  connivance  with  the  covenanters,  and  a  design 
to  seize  the  crown,  and,  after  in  vain  demanding  a  trial,  was 
sent  prisoner  to  the  castles  of  Pendennis,  and  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  in  Cornwall,  nor  was  he  set  free,  till  the  latter  place 
surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  the  end  of  April, 
1646.  Lanark,  who  was  seized  at  the  same  time,  made  his 
escape,  and  fled  to  London.  ' 

About  the  end  of  harvest,  the  Scottish  troops  began  to  be 
put  in  a  state  of  preparation.  In  consequence  of  a  procla^ 
mation  issued  by  the  convention,  in  the  king's  name,  ordering 
all  the  ^^  fencible  men,"  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  of  whatsoever 
age,  rank,  or  quality,  to  provide  themselves  with  forty  days' 
provisions,  and  with  ammunition^  arms,  and  other  warlike 
stores  of  all  sorts,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  make  their  ren- 
dezvous armed,  at  the  place  appointed  by  the  estates.  *  Soon 
after,  a  short  declaration  was  issued,  to  justify  their  conduct, 
and  to  remove  the  objection  started  by  the  high  royalists, 
that  they  had  not  the  authority  of  the  king.  They  observe, 
'^that  though  through  the  injury  of  mischievous  counsels, 
both  his  person  and  personal  commands  were  withheld,  yet 
his. honour,  his  happiness,  posterity,  his  great  council,  and 
the  welfare  of  his  kingdoms,  called  importunately  to  them 
for  this  timely  interposing,  so  that,  unless  they  could  blot 
out  of  their  thoughts,  the  sense  of  piety  and  religion  towards 
God,  of  honour  and  duty  towards  their  sovereign,  and  of 
gratitude  towards  the  parliament  and  kingdom  of  England, 

*  The  horsemen  were  to  be  firmed  with  pktols,  broadswords,  and  steel 
capiy  and  when  these  could  not  be  had,  with  jacks,  or  secrets,  lances,  and 
steel  bonnets.  The  footmen  armed  with  mu^et  and  sword,  or  pike  and 
sword,  and  when  these  could  not  be  had^  with  balberts,  Lochaber  axes,  or 
Jeddart  staves  and  swords. 
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they  could  in  nowise  resist  their  present  call  to. this  under^ 
taking."  * 

The  call  of  the  estates  was  heartily  followed  tli]:oughoul 
the  country,  except  in  that  part  of  the  north  under  the  in* 
Aneoce  of  Huntly,  who  wished  to  observe  a  suspicious  neu- 
trallty^.  and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  about  the 
close  of  the  year,  assembled  on  the  borders  under  Leslie,  earl 
of  Leven,  who  had  William  Baillie  as  his  lieutenantp-general, 
and  David  Leslie^  major-general  of  the  horse;  but  previously 
to  the  army's  entering  England,  the  convention  of  estates 
publiabed  their  manifesto.  In  it  they  adverted  to  the  .well 
known  attempts  which  had  been  made  against  their  owi;i 
religion  and  liberties,  and  aekBowledged  the  good  hand  of 
God,  that  had  delivered  them  from  the  open  violence,  and 
secret  machinations  of  their  enemies,  the. papists,  prelates, 
and  malignants,  who,  defeated  in  Scotland,  had  raged  with 
greater  fury  and  malice  in  miserable  Ireland,  distressed  Eng- 
land with  new.  stratagems,  and  greater  power,  and  unless  in- 
terrupted and  driven  off,  would  end  their  bloody,  barbarous, 
and  antichristian  tragedy  on  the  same  stage  where  it  had 

commenced.    ' 

They  then  noticed  their  ineffectual  endeavours  tp  mediate, 
and  the  assembling  of  a  convention  of  estates  in  consequence, 
which  seemed  called  together  by  an  especial  providence,  to 
provide  remedies  against  the  treacherous  plots  laid  for  the 
destruction  of  church  and  state.  Among  these  remedies,  the 
chief  one  was  to  renew  with  England  a  league  and  association, 

*  Dr.  Cook  remarks  on  the  invasioa  of  England  by  the  Scots,  "  Whilst 
they,  (the  coyenanters,)  still  held  the  language  of  attachment  to  the  king^ 
profesang,  with  disgusting  hypocrisy,  to  be  solicitous  for  his  honour,  they 
ordered  their  forces  to  inarch  into  England,  and  to  join  the  parliament,  which 
avowed  that  it  unsheathed  the  sword  against  him."  Hist  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot. 
voL  iiL  p.  77.  fittt  he  foigetB  the  equally  disgusting  hypocrisy  of  the  king, 
who  likewise  held  the'  language  of  afiectton  for  his  people,  and  professed  to 
wage  war  for  the  liberties  of  the  parliament !  The  truth  is,  the  forms  of  ex- 
pression, when  the  war  commenced,  originated  from  the  mixed  form  of  the 
governments  of  both  kingdoms,  which  supposed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  honour 
of  the  king  insq)arable  from  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  the  liberty  of 
parliament  iqcompatible  with  the  degradation  of  the  monarch. 

VOL,  IV.  R 
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for  defence  of  religion,  and  the  mutual  peace  of  the  kingdoms, 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  for  uniformity  in  church 
government,  and  the  external  worship  of  God;  and  the  late 
example  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  of  Scotland^  sn^^ested  as 
the  best  and  most  effectual  means,  for  presenring  reUgion  aaid 
both  kingdoms  from  utter  ruin  and  destruction^  and  for  {uro- 
curing  peace  and  all  other  blessings,  that  both  kingdoms 
should  enter  into  a  Wenm  league  and  covenant.  But,  ooii* 
vinced  that  upon  the  swearing  and  subscribing  of  this  cov- 
enant by  true  Christians  and  patriots,  the  opposite  and  maL> 
ignant  party  of  papists,  prelates,  and  their  adherents,  would 
tumultuate  more  than  ever,  they  therefore,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  arms  for  mutual  defence,  unless  they  could 
consent  to  betray  their  religion,  liberties,  and  laws,  and  all 
that  they  and  theirs  possessed  into  their  hands,  and  su£fer 
themselves  to  be  cut  off  and  massacred,  by  such  bloody  and 
barbarous  cruelty,  as  had  been  exercised  for  some  time  past 
in  Ireland  and  Ekigland. 

As  if  they  had  anticipated  the  representation  of  a  late  histor- 
ian, who  tells  us,  **  they  engaged  as  principals,  instead  of  allies; 
that  they  are  accused  of  converting  their  aid  into  a  rdigious 
crusade,  and  are  described  as  marching  like  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet,  with  the  sword  and  the  covenant  in  either  hand,"* 
they  remark,  **  The  question  is  not  whether  we  may  propagate 
our  religion  by  arms,  but  whether,  according  to  our  power, 
we  ought  to  assist  our  brethren  in  England,  who  are  calling 
for  our  help,  and  are  shedding  their  blood  in  defence  of  that 
power,  without  which,  religion  can  neither  be  defended  nor 
reformed,  nor  uniformity  of  religion  with  us,  and  other  re- 
formed kirks  be  attained,  and  who  have  in  the  like  exigence 
assisted  us.  Neither,"  add  they,  "  is  the  question  whether 
we  should  enter  England,  and  lift  our  arms  against  our  own 
king,  but  whether  we  be  not  bound  to  provide  for  our  own 
preservation;"  and  they  urge,  as  an  irresistibly  conclusive 
argument  for  their  interfering,  the  cessation  concluded  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  notwithstanding  all  the  unparalleled  cruelty 
committed  by  them  upon  the  protestants.  f 

*  Laing's  Hist.  vol.  iii  p.  262. 
f  It  should  always  be  recoUectedy  in  reading  thk  part  of  our  history,  that 

67 
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In  reply»  the  kiag^  iw  if  the  Scottbh  mitioa  had  becsm  wholly 
incapable  of  recollecting  the  events  of  (he  last  four  year% 
tells  theoiy  ^^  It  is  now,  we  suppose,  known  to  tbe  Chlristian 
world,  and  will  be  known  to  after  ages,  with  what  princely 
graoe,  and  fatherly  indulgence,  we  have  demeaned  ourself  to 
that  our  native  kingdom  of  Scotland,  since  our  first  coming 
to  the  crown  1"  He  then  notices  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Scotland,  as  proceeding  from  a  few  factious  spirits, 
and  the  invasion  of  England,  as  an  express  violation  of  the 
act  o£  pacification  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He  next 
avers,  *^  thmt  as  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  arms  for  the 
defisnce  of  his  person,  family,  and  crown ;  for  the  religioUf 
laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom;  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  privileges  and  being  of  parliament— which  he  should 
always  hold  in  high  value  and  estimation — so  he  sibould  use 
and  eii^>k>y  these  arms  to  no  other  end,  than  the  security  of 
all  these,  and  should  never  stt£Eer  himself  to  be  teoipted  by 
any  success  or  victory,  to  mfiringe  the  laws  of  the  one,  or 
violate  the  laws  of  the  other  country.  But  if,  after  all  this, 
they  should  still  persist  in  entering  England,  then  he' doubts 
not,  but  the  hearts  of  all  true  Englishmen  will  rise  with 
indignation  at  the  unheard  of  insolence,  and  easily  conclude, 
thai  nei^er  conscience,  nor  brotherly  afiection  eog^es  them 
from  their  own  peaee  and  ^iet  in  this  ungodly  errand,  •  but  a 
hope  aad  resolution  to  make  a  conqiuest  by  the  help  of  their 
civii  dissensions,  and  to  inhabit,  thdv  fruitful  and  most  pleasi- 
ant  places;  for,  that  the  same  kindness  will  carry  them  out 
that  brings  them  in,  cannot  be  ima^ned  by  any  SG4>er  under- 

Ctandinsr.'' 

While  the  warlike  preparations  were  going  forward  in 
Soodand,  aad  when  it  was  no  l<mger  a  matter  of  doubt  to 

the  presbytenans  had  alraa^yfdt  the  penectiling  power  of  tbe  prahtss;  with 
how  iDudi  jitttiee  they  dreaded  its  return,  we  shall  see  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
second  Gh«ltt»  hat  uiifortui)atdy«  they  eould  not  perceive  that  dvil  liberty  was 
eoiapatibla  with  soy  other  form  of  church  government  than  presbytery,  like 
same  worthy,  bat  contracted  politicians  of  our  own  day,  who,  delighted  with 
the  liberty  and  privileges  this  country  at  present  enjoys,  above  every  other 
land  in  Europe,  conceive  it  impossible  for  rational  freedom  to  exist,  but  under 
a  monarch,  and  while  they  detert  an  iDegitiBate  despot,  are  equally  afraid 
of  an  uncurbed  repiibhcan. 
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which  side  the  corenanters  would  adhere,  Charles^  as  he  had 
always  eneouraged,  now  entered  more  decidedly  into  the 
sanguiniiry  and  atrocious  proposals  of  Montrose,*  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  total  failure  of  all  Hamilton's  moderate 
counsels,  seized  the  opportunity  to  press  more  eagerly  his 
own  desperate  and  dazzling,  but  imprudent  and  fatal  schemes* 
He  represented,  that  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  he  had 
unceasingly  pointed  out  to  his  majesty,  and  his  royal  consort, 
the  appearance  and  certainty  of  this  storm,  and  reckoned  it 
one  of  his  greatest  misfortunes,  that  his  fidelity  had  obtained 
no  credit  with  so  good  a  master.  His  affairs  were  now 
brought  into  a  state  of  jeopardy,  which  might  have  been 
easily  prevented,  had  not  his  majesty  relied  on  such  persons, 
as  under  colour  of  his  authority,  had  bound  up  the  hands  of 
some,  and  under  a  pretence  of  his  interest,  led  on  others  to 
such  measures,  as  had  naturally  at  last  brought  on  a  rebel*- 
lion,  and  who,  although  they  had  an  army  at  their  command, 
had  yielded  every  thing  to  the  rebels,  without  drawing  a 
sword. '  Yet,  although  matters  seemed  in  such  a  doubtful 
state,  he  pledged  himself,  if  fully  empowered,  either  to  re- 
duce the  rebels  to  obedience,  or  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt. 

In  consequ^ice  of  this  conversation,  the  king  desired  the 
earl  to  mature  a  plan,  and  lay  it  before  him.  In  two  day% 
Montrose  returned  to  the  king,  and  after  stating  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  surmounted  in  the  present  state  of  Scotland,  the 
"whole  of  the  country  being  at  the  beck  of  the  covenanters^ 
who  had  garrisoned  every  strong  place,  and  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  men,  money,  arms,  ammunition,  provisions, 
and  every  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  war,  besides  being  la 
alliance  with  the  English  rebels,  while  he  possessed  neither 
men,  arms,  nor  money;  yet,  if  his  propositions  were  acced- 
ed to,  he  did  not  despair  of  success,  and  at  all  events,  his 
majesty's  a£Burs  could  be  in  no  worse  a  case  than  they  were* 
He  desired,  first,  that  a  body  of  Irish  should  be  landed  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland;  secondly,  that  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle,  who  commanded  in  the  northern  districts,  should 
furnish  him  with  a  party  of  horse,  to  enter  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  convey  himself  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ; 
thirdly,  if  possible,  he  should  obtain  from  the  king  of  Den* 
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tnari(,  some  troops  of  German  cavalry;  and  lastly,  that  a 
quantky  of  arms  should  be  provided  somewhere  abroad,  and 
transported  into  Scotland*  *  This  project,  which  was  only  a 
ccMitinuation  of  the  York  conspiracy,  was  ratified  by  the  king, 
who  gave  his  commission  to  Montrose,  and  his  consent  to 
the  introduction  of  ten  thousand  Irish  papists  into  Scotland, 
to  assist  the  enterprise.  Whatever  may  have  been  Charles' 
diare  in  the  massacre  of  the  protestants— >and  in  the  most 
favourable  view  of  the  circumstances,  it  can  only  be  alleged, 
that  he  did  not  order  all  the  murders  which  were  committed 
'''^us  authorizing  the  introduction  of  such  miscreants,  stained 
so  deeply  with  the  blood  of  their  countrymen,  into  Scotland, 
with  the  full  view  of  all  their  late  atrocities  before  him,  in- 
volves a  degree  of  guilt  and  of  ferocious  barbarity,  which 
nothing  can  extenuate,  nor  have  his  apologists  ever  attempted 
to  excuse;  and  the  man  who  headed  them,  too,  has  been  ex- 
tolled as  a  hero !  the  gallant  Graham ! 
.  Amid  the  preparations  for  mortal  strife,  the  ecclesiastical 
combatants  for  uniformity,  were  not  idle.  The  first  visit 
of  the  Scottish  ministers  to  London,  had  greatly  diffused 
presbyterian  sentiments,  which  were  widely  embraced  by  the 
preachers  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
fireedom  of  religious  inquiry,  had  net  tended  to  increase  the 
number  of  presbjrterians  alone,  independents,  anabaptists, 
and  vaiious  other  denominations,  increased  along  with  them ; 
and,  when  parliament  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of 
the  episcopal  hierarchy,  a  petition  was  presented  by  some 
ministers  in  London,  1641,  that  his  majesty  should  be  soli- 
cited to  call  a.  synod,  that  all  points  connected  with  eccles- 
iastical government,  might  be  fireely  considered,  and  the 
commons  accordingly  mentioned  it  in  the  remonstrance,  as 
their  desire,  *^  that  there  might  be  a  synod  of  the  most  grave, 
pious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this  island,  assisted 
with  some  froni  foreign  parts,  professing  the  same  religion 
with  us,  who  may  consider  of  all  things  necessary  for  the 
peace  and  good  government  of  the  church,  and  to  represent 
the  result  of  their  consultations,  to  be  allowed  and  confirmed, 

*  Wishart'0  Memoirs,  p.  48.    Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  4S9, 
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Mid  to  receive  the  3tMi^  of  authority."  To  this,  die  king 
did  not  at  first  express  much  reluctance ;  but  the  treaty  at 
Oxford,  having  failed,  the  two  houses,  desirous  of  gratifying 
their  Scottish  allies,  converted  their  bill  ioto  an  ordinance^ 
and  convened  the  assembly1>y  their  own  authority,  without 
waiting  for  his  sanction,  assigning,  as  their  reason,  that  the 
form  of  church  polity  th^i  existing,  was  an  evil,  justly  offen- 
sive and  burdensome  to  the  kingdom.  The  assembly  was 
to  consist  of  thirty  lay-assessors,  ten  lords,  twenty  com- 
moners, and  one  bnsdDed  and  twenty-one  divines,  nominated 
by  parliament,  to  confine  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  en- 
tirely to  the  object  of  the  ordinance,  and  if  any  difference 
of  opinion  shonld  arise,  to  report  it,  with  their  reasons,  to 
either  of  the  two  houses,  that  proper  directions  for  its  pro- 
ceedings might  be  given. 

Before  the  assembly  met,  the  king  proclaimed  it  illegal, 
and  prohibited  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  pretended  or*- 
dinanoe,  from  obeying  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
about  sixty-nine  appeared  in  king  Henry  VIL's  chapel,  the 
first  day,  but  among  these,  were  only  a  few  of  the  numeroas 
episcopalian  clergy,  named  by  the  impartial  parliament,  and 
they  very  speedily  withdrew.  *  To  this  synod,  well  known 
as  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  formerly  mentioned,  had  sent 
Commissioners,  who  reached  London  about  die  middle  of 
November.  On  their  arrival,  they  applied  to  both  houses, 
for  a  warrant  to  sit  in  the  assembly,  without  which,  no  man 
was  allowed  entrance.  This  they  obtained,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  were,  cordialiy  welcomed  by  Dr.  Twisse,  dke 
prolocutor,  in  a  long  speech,  who  complimenied  them  upon 
their  zeal  and  affisction,  in  undertakii^  so  tedious  and 
hazardous  a  voyage,  by  sea  and  land,  f  at  such  a  dangerous 
reason  of  the  year,  upon  their  account,  and  directed  them 
to  the  most  convenient  and  honourable  seats  in  the  house,  t 

*  Each  of  the  memben  was  allowed  four  shiUiogs  per  day^  for  hk  attend- 
Boce.  They  met,  not  in  canonical  habits,  but  ia  black  coats  and  bands,  in 
imitation  of  the  foreign  protestants. 

f  From  Leith  to  London ! 

:|:  Bainie  gives  the  foHowing  account,  of  the  manner  and  proceeding  of 
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At  first,  the  commissioners  were  requested  to  sit  as  mem* 
bers  of  the  assembly,  but  declined,  because,  being  deputed  as 
representatives  of  the  national  ScottisE  diurcb,  to  manage 
one  particular  subject— uniformity,  they  desired  to  be  treat* 
ed  with,  in  this  their  public  capacity*  They  were  willing^ 
as  private  individuals,  to  sit  in  the  assembly,  and  occasion- 
ally give  their  opinion  on  the  points  in  discussion,  but  they 
required  a  committee  of  lords,  commons,  and  divines,  to 
meet  with  thenf  separately  respecting  uniformity,  who  pre* 
pared  the  subjects  connected  with  it,  for  debate  in  the  as* 
semUy.    On  doctrinal  points,  there  was  no  diffieirenee,  all 

this  remarkable  assembly.  "  The  like  of  tbat  assembly,  I  did  never  see,  and 
■s  we  bear  say,  the  like  was  nerer  in  Eof^d,  nor  any  where  is  shortly  like 
to  be.  lliey  did  sit  in  Heniy  VIL's  chapel^  in  the  place  of  the  coavocation* 
bat  nnce  the  weather  grew  cold,  they  did  go  to  Jerusalem  chamber,  a  fior 
room,  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  about  the  bounds  of  the  coU^  for^ 
hall,  but  wider  at  the  one  end,  nearest  the  door,  and  on  both  sides,  are  stages 
of  seats,  as  in  the  new  assembly  house  at  Edmburgb,  but  not  so  Ugh^  for 
there  wiU  be  room  but  for  five  or  sixseore.  At  the  upmost  end^  there  is 
a  chair,  set  on  a  frame,  a  foot  from  the  earth,  for  the  master  proloeutoi^ 
Mr.  Twiflse.  Before  it,  on  the  ground,  stands  two  chairs,  for  the  two  master 
assessors.  Dr.  Burgess,  and  Mr.  Whyte;  before  these  two  chairs,  through  the 
length  of  the  room,  stands  a  table,  at  which  sits  the  two  scribes,  Mr*  Byfield, 
and  Mr.  Roborough.  The  house  is  all  well  hung,  and  has  a  good  fire,  which 
is  some  dainties  at  London.  Foreanent  the^taUe,  upon  the  prolocutor's  right 
hand,  liiere  are  three  or  four  ranks  of  forms.  On  the  lowest^  we  five  do  sit, 
upon  the  other,  at  our  backs,  the  members  of  parliament,  deputed  to  the 
assembly.  On  the  forms  foreanent  us,  on  the  prolocutor's  left  hand,  going 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  house,  to  the  chimney,  and  at  the  other  end  of 
the  houses  and  backside  of  the  tables  till  it  come  about  to  our  seats,  are  four 
or  five  sti^ges  of  forms,  whereupon  the  divines  sit  as  they  please,  albeit,  com- 
monly they  keep  the  same  pkioe.  From  the  chimney  to  the  door,  there  are 
no  seats,  bat  a  void  for  passive.  The  lords  of  parliament  use  to  sit  on  chain, 
hi  that  end,  about  the  fire.  We  meet  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Satur- 
day. We  sit  commonly  from  nine,  to  two  or  tbree^  afternoon.  The  pro» 
locutor,  at  beginning  and  end,  has  a  short  prayer.**  *'  Ordinarily,  there 
vnll  be  present,  about  threescore  of  their  dfivines.  These  are  divided  in  three 
committees;  in  one  whereof,  every  man  is  a  member.  No  man  is  exdnded, 
who  pleases  to  come  to  any  of  the  three.  Every  committee,  as  the  paiiia- 
meot  ^ves  order  in  writ,  to  take  any  purpose  to  consideration,  takes  a  por- 
tion, and  on  their  afternoon  meeting,  prepares  matters  for  the  assembly,  sets 
down  their  minds  in  distinct  propodtions,  backs  their  propositions  with  texts 
of  scripture.    After  the  prayer,  Mr.  Byfidd,  the  scribe,  reads  the  propon- 
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the  membersfCbincided  in  the  creed,  usufdly  termed  Cal- 
Tinisticy  whf^h  they  held  in  common  with  the  reformed 
churches  abroad,  and  which  bad,  in  its  fiindamental  articles, 
formed  the  leading  features  of  the  preaching  of  all  the  fathers 
of  the  reformation.  On  church  order  and  discipline,  they 
were  divided.  At  first,  a  majority  were  inclined  to  a  mod- 
erate and  simple  episcopacy,  which,  resigning  its  temporal 
power,  would  not  have  pressed  too  keenly  the  objectionable 
parts  of  the  ritual.  A  considerable  number  favoured  pres* 
bytery,  and  a  few  were  independents.  There  were  no  pro- 
fessed anabaptists  present,  but  their  numbers  were  consider- 
able in  the  city,  and,  as  they  only  differed  from  the  inde- 

tions,  and  scriptureB,  whereapon  the  assembly  ddlNites,  in  a  most  grave  and 
orderly  wtty.  No  man  is  called  upon  to  speak,  but  who  stands  up  of  his  own 
accord.  He  ^eaks  so  long  as  he  will,  widiout  interruption.  If  two  or  three 
stand  1^  at  once»  then  the  divines  confusedly  call  on  his  name,  whom  they 
desire  to  hear  first.  On  whom  the  loudest  and  maniest  voices  call,  he  speaks. 
No  man  speaks  to  any,  but  to  the  prolocutor.  They  harangue  long,  and 
very  learnedly.  They  study  the  question  well  beforehand,  and  prepare  th^ 
speeches,  but  withall,  the  men  are  exceedingly  prompt  and  well  spoken.  I 
do  marvel  at  the  very  accurate  and  extemporal  replies  that  many  of  them 
usually  make. 

**  When,  upon  every  proposition  by  itself,  and  on  every  text  of  scripture 
that  is  brought  to  confirm  it,  every  man  who  wUl,  has  said  hb  whole  mind, 
and  the  replies,  and  duplies,  andtriplies  are  heard,  then  the  most  part  calls 
to  the  question.  Byfield  the  scribe,  rises  from  the  table,  and  comes  to  the 
prolocutor's  cfaur,  who,  from  the  scribe's  book,  reads  the  propoution,  and 
says,  as  many  as  are  in  opinion,  that  the  question  is  well  stated  in  the  pro- 
position, let  them  say  /;  when  /  is  heard,  he  says,  as  many  as  think  oUier- 
wise,  say  No,  If  the  difference  of  I  and  No  be  dear,  as  usually  it  is, 
then  the  question  b  ordered  by  the  scribes,  and  they  go  on  to  debate 
the  first  scripture  alleged  for  proof  of  the  propositions.  If  the  sound  of  / 
and  No  be  near  equal,  then  says  the  prolocutor,  as  many  as  say  /,  stand  up; 
while  they  stand,  the  scribe  and  others  number  them  in  theb  minds,  when 
they  are  set  down,  the  Noes  are  bidden  stand,  and  they  likewise  are  num- 
bered. Thb  way  is  clear  enough,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  which  we 
spend  in  reading  our  catalogue.  When  a  question  b  once  ordered,  there  b 
no  more  of  that  matter,  but  if  a  man  will  deviate  he  b  quickly  taken  up  by 
master  assessor,  or  many  others,  confusedly  crying,  speak,  to  order.  No  man 
contradicts  another  expressly  by  name^  but  most  discreetly  speaks  to  the  pro- 
locutor, and,  at  most,  holds  on  the  general,  as  the  reverend  brother,  who 
lately,  or  last  spoke  on  thb  hand,  on  that  nde^  above,  or  below — they  follow 
the  way  of  their  parliament"    Letters,  vol  i.  p.  399,  400. 
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pendents  respecting  infimt  faaptism^  their  cqahiioB  gaire  weight 
to  the  sentments .  of  the  others  on  church  governnient. 
There  was,  besides,  another  partj  stigmatiaed  as  erastians) 
firom  £mst«s»  a  German  Theological  vriter^  who,  wkboiit  art 
dopting  way  ekdusiye  mode  of  chiirch  gonenuBieiiti  asserted 
that  the  pastoral  office  was  cbIj  persoame.  Thejr  were» 
dierefore,  for  restricting  entiiaely  iht  ministers  to  their  .minis«> 
terial  fimctions,  without  any  power  of  the  keys  anhexed. 
The  Lord's  Sapper  and  other  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  were 
to  be  open  and  free  to  all,  the  ministttr  ini^t  clisBiiade  the 
vidons  and  unqualified  from  the  communion,  but  migbt  not 
refuse  it,  or  inflict  any  kind  of  censure,  the  punishment  of 
all  offences,  either  of  a  crsii  or  religious  nature,  being  re* 
serred  to  the  mugtstraite* 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  commissioners^ 
episcopacy  had  been  abolished,  and  the  covenant  having  been 
afterward  sworn,  the  presbyterians  acquired  a  considerable 
accession  of  numbers  and  sway,  but  unfortunately,  untaught 
by  persecution,  in  prosperity,  they  adopted  the  principle 
and  the  spirit  from  which  they  had  suffered,  and  refused  to 
tolerate  in  their  protestant  brethren,  men  of  irreproachable 
character,  acknowledged  learning  and  piety,  agreeing  with 
them  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  a  system  of  church 
government  different  from  their  own.  The  independents  also 
had  suffered  persecution  for  conscience'  sake,  and  were  still 
a  nunority.  They  defended  now,  what  they  aflerwards  main- 
tained when  they  enjoyed  the  favour  of  government,  the 
great  principle,  that  among  all  Christian  states  and  churches, 
there  ought  to  be  vouchsafed,  a  forbearance  and  mutual  in- 
dulgence to  saints  of  all  persuasions,  that  keep  to,  and  hold 
fast,  the  necessary  foundations  of  faith  and  holiness;  and,  that 
all  professing  Christians,  with  their  errors  that  are  purely 
spiritual,  and  intrench  and  overthrow  not  civil  society,  are 
to  be  borne  with,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  all  ordinances  and 
privileges,  according  to  their  light,  as  fully  as  any  of  their 
brethren  who  pretend  to  the  greatest  orthodoxy.  • 

The  divine  right  of  presbytery,  came  early  into  considera- 

*  Preface  to  the  Savoy  dedaratioii.—- See  Onne's  Lift  of  Owen,  cb.  xL 

VOL.  IV.  s 
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tioiiy  and  the  office  of  ruling  elder^  as  forming  a  strong  pil«' 
lar  of  the  system,  was  keenly  contested  for  several  days. 
One  of  the  Scottish  divines,  professed  his  **  marvelling 
at  the  great  learning,  quickness,  and  eloquence,  together, 
with  the  great  courtesy  and  discretion  of  their  opponents;^ 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  assembly  found,  that,  besides  min-^ 
isters  of  the  word,  there  are  other  ecclesiastical  rulers  to 
join  with  them  in  the  government  of  the  church.  The  di£Bi- 
culty,  however,  with  which  this  was  gained,  taught  them 
caution,  and  they  reserved  the  grand  trial  of  strength,  on 
the  question  of  independency,  till  the  advance  of  the  army, 
which  the  same  divine,  candidly  confessed  to  his  private  cor- 
respondent, ^^  he  expected  would  much  assbt  their  argu- 
ments.*' *  To  the  movements  of  that.  army,,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  to  direct  our  attention. 

*  ^  On  no  other  point,  expect  we  so  much  difficulty,  except  alone  on  inde- 
pendency, wherewith  we  purpose  not  to  meddle  in  hastp,  dll  it  please  God 
to  advance  our  army,  which  we  expect  will  much  assist  our  arguments*'* 
Baillie's  Letters,  yol.  i.  p.  403. 
67 
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Book  VIIL 


As  soon  as  their  preparations  were  complete,  the  Scottish 
troops  were  put  in  motion,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  January,  1644,  they  assembled  at  Harlaw,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  eighteen  thousand  fioot,  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  On  the  13th,  acom- 
■uttee  from  the  two  houses,  arrived  at  headquarters,  and 
having  joined  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  estates,  they, 
under  the  name  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  super- 
intended and  directed  the  operations  of  the  army.  *    On  the 

*  The  following,  wan  the  allowance  made  to  ofiican  and  soldien^  hpno 
and  foot,  in  the  ScotlSsh  army,  for  their  entertainment  on  their  march,  or  as 
ihey  should  be  quartered  in  Engbad.  Major  of  horse,  ^  day,  6j;  root  [route] 
Blatter,  of  captain,  6/;  lieutenant^  4/;  comely  S/6;  corporal,  quarter-master,  and 
tninpeler,  1/6 ;  a  troopier,  for  himself  l/,  for  every  horse^ffioer,  or  trooper, 
for  hb  horse,  five  sheaves  of  straw,  or  a  stone  of  hay,  at  4d^  and  oats,  a  mea- 
sure of  three  gallons,  English,  €(L  Lieutenant  colonel  of  foot,  ^  day,  5/2 
major,  4/;  captain,  9/;  lieutenant,  2/;  enngn,  1/6;  quarter-master  and  Ser- 
jeant, 1/;  corporal  and  drummers,  each  8(/.;  common  soldiers,  6i.;  drivers* 
same  as  common  soldier,  and  for  carriage  horse,  three  pennyworth  of  straw 
or  bay,  and  a  groats  worth  of  oats.  Officers  of  dragoons — ^lieutenant  colonel, 
^  day,  6/;  major,  5/;  captain,  4/;  lieutenant,  3/;  ensign,  Sl6;  seijeant,  1/4. 
eoiporal,  and  drummer,  lod, ;  dragooner,  ed.,  and  for  his  horse,  three  penny- 
worth of  straw,  and  a  groats  worth  of  oats.  Spalding  gives  us  the  outfit  of 
the  soldiers  furnished  l^  the  burghs,  at  their  expense.  **  Ilk  soldier  was  fur- 
nished with  twa  sarks,  coat,  breeks,  hose  and  bonnet,  bands  and  shoone ;  a 
sword  and  musket,  powder  and  ball,  for  so  many,  and  other  some,  a  sword 
and  pike,  according  to  order;  and  ilk  soldier  to  have  six  shillings  (Scott) 
every  day,  for  the  space  of  forty  days,  of  loan  silver;  ilk  twelve  of  them, 
a  baggage  horse,  worth  fifty  pound,  a  stoup,  a  pan,  a  pot  for  their  meat  and 
drink,  together  with  their  hire,  or  levy  or  loan  money ;  ilk  soldier  estimate  to 
teo  dollaif.'*    Troubles  in  Scotlaod,  voL  ii  p.  150. 
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19th|  they  broke  up,  and  entered  England,  and,  on  the  dajr 
after,  sent  a  letter  to  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  Northum- 
berland, informing  them  of  their  march,  and  desiring  their 
co-operation*  In  consequence,  a  consultation  was  held  on 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  the  loyalists: — Whether  in 
that  extkemil^^  Ihey  should  lay  waste  aod  destioy  the  coun- 
try, to  prevent  its  affording  shelter  or  accommodation  to  the 
invaders;  return  a  civil  MMwer  to  their  letter;  or  fight  the 
enemy.  The  Yorkshire  officers  advised  rendering  the  dis- 
trict a  desert,  falling  baxsk  upon  the  royal  army,  and  trans- 
mitting the  communication  of  the  committees,  to  his  maj- 
esty,  or  at'  least,  to  the  m^orquis  of  Newcastle^  the  cem- 
mander-on-ohief,  without  making  any  reply.  The  Northuo^ 
brian  gentlemen,  whose  estates  must  have  suffered  the  penal- 
ty, would  not  consent  to  their  county  being  made  desolate^ 
and  ihey  wished  to  return  a  respectfiit  answer^  All  ^^exe  of 
opinion,  that  they  did  not  possess  the  means  of  fesistance  in 
the  field ;  yet,  the  former  obtaiaed  that  a  harsh  reply  should 
be  retaroed^  and,  that  the  bridge  of  Alnwick  should  be  for- 
tified, and  an  attempt  made  to  defend  it ;  but  a  divisioo  of 
the  Scottish  force,  under  general  Baillie,  which  had  marched 
from  Kelso,  by  Wooler,  approaching,  Sir  Thomas  Glenham 
retreated,  without  any  show  of  oppositions  to  Newcastle,  and 
the  army  advanced  without  any  other  interruption,  to  Mor-< 
peth,  except  what  proceeded  from  the  state  of  the  roads, 
atid  the  weather.  The  roads  were  unformed,  and  the  snow, 
which  had  fallen  very  deep,  melted  by  a  thaw,  swelled  the 
rivulets  to  torrents,  and  overflowed  almost  the  whole  level 
lands,  and  in  their  &tiguing  and  tardy  progress,  the  foot 
soldiers  frequently  marched  in  .water,  up  to  the  middle,  some* 
tames  with  it  higher, 

Cocquet  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  marquis  of 
Argyle,  likewise  without  opposition,  and  general  Leslie^  after 
remaining  five  days  at  Morpeth,  to  refi*esh.  hia  troc^CMi,  ad- 
vanced upon  Newcastle,  which  he  summoned  to  surrender, 
ki  the  name  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  (February 
8d.)  The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  town,  invigorated  the  resolution  of  the  garrison,  a 
resolute  defiance  was  returned,  and  the  suburbs  set  on  fire. 
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to  attest  their  deiermiiiation.  The  flames  raged  from  Sotur* 
daj  till  MondajEy  when  a  sortie  was  made  by  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  and  cqIoikI  Fenwick,  oa  two  Scottish  cmralry 
regiments,  commanded  by  l<M;d  Balgonie,  Le^en's  son^  and 
lord  Kirkcndbr^llit*  The  Scots  were  at  first  thrown  into 
£sorder,.  and  vere  moving  off  in  confiisiony  but  some  Eng- 
lish, who  had.  been,  sent  to  attack  them  in  rear^  amd  intercept 
their  retreat^  were  suddenly  checked,  by  finding  that  thej 
had  comitermarcbed,  and  unexpectedly  presented  to  their 
enemies,  a  ready  ajad  detennined  front  Colonel  Brandling, 
who  cominande^  seeing  this,,  rode  ovt  in  front  of  hb  troops, 
floorisfaing  his  pistol  as  a  bravado*  A  lieutenant  Elliot,  from 
the  Scots,  accq^ted  the-  challenge.  Both  having  fired  and 
miBswl,  wheeled  to  engage  sword  in  handy  when  Brandlmg's 
hone  stunbled ;  ere  he  conld  recover  himself,  his  antagonist 
pnahed  him  oS,  and  took  him  prisoner,  at  which,  his-  men, 
who  were  spectators  of  the  aflro^t,  discouraged  by  the  &te 
of  their  leader,  took  to  flight,-  and  left  to  the  Scots,  the 
kooont  of  the  day. 

Their  sttmition,  however,  became  exceedingly  critical,  they 
femid  they  oovld  make  no  inqpression  upon  the  town,  before 
which  they  had  lain  a  fortnight^  their  provisions  were  running 
Aartf  aad  their  spirits  declining  for  want  of  employment; 
tlfecy,  therefore,,  determined  to  pass  the  Tyne,  leaving  behind 
them,  a  body  of  foot,  widi  some  troops  of  horse,  under 
major-generaly  Sir  James  Lumsden,  to  keep  the  garrison  in 
chedc*  Accordingly,  oa  the  22dy  they  broke  up,  and  after 
bivouacking  for  some  nights,  crossed  on  the  2dth,  at  three 
different  fords,  and,  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  entered  Sunder- 
land next[day»  Meanwhili^  the  marqiris  of  Newcastle,  re-en- 
forced  with  infimtry  from  Durham,  and  twelve  troops  of 
horse,  from  Yorkslrire,  watched  their  motions  with  an  army 
of  fimrteen  thousand  men ;  but  the  Scottish  being  advan* 
tageoosly  posted,  the  marquis,  not  deeming  it  prudent  to 
attempt  an  attack,  resolved  to  retire  to  Durham,  with  the  in^ 
tention  of  straitening  their  quarters.  At  this  period,  they 
were  much  distressed  for  want  of  provisions ;  threes  of  five 
vessels,  which  had  been  sent  from  Scotland  to  supply  them, 
having  been  cast  away,  and  the  other  two,  driven  by  stress 
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of  weather,  into  the  Tyne,  were  seized  by  the  enemy,  so, 
that  frequently,  they  were  ahnost  wholly  deprived  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  never  had  more  than  twenty^-four 
hours  supply  at  a  time.  In  consequence,  they  again  moved 
nearer  Newcastle,  where  they  might  secure  subsistence  for 
the  men,  but  here  they  were  reduced  to  a  harassing  di«» 
lemma;  if  they  remained,  it  was  true  they  could  procure 
provisions  for  their  soldiers,  but  they  could  obtain  no  pro- 
vender for  their  horse ;  if  they  advanced  with  their  cavalry, 
they  might  secure  forage,  but  could  not  command,  provis** 
ions;  and  if  they  separated,  the  infantry  would  be  expos- 
ed to  the  attack  of  a  superior  force,  and  the  whole  army  to 
the  hazard  of  being  ruined  in  detail.  The  marquis  decided 
their  deliberations,  by  advancing  in  battalia  to  Hilton,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Weare,  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Sunderland.  The  Scots  immediately  drew  out  to  meet 
them,  and  during  the  day,  they  continued  fronting  each 
other,  till  night  fall,  when  the  cannon  began  to  play,  and 
the  musketeers,  in  skirmishing  parties,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
lodge each  other  fix>m  the  hedges  and  enclosures,  behind 
which  they  had  sheltered  themselves,  and  continued  the 
desultory  contest  with  considerable  slaughter,  till  darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  affiur.  Next  day,  the  royalists  commenced 
a  retreat,  harassed  by  a  party  of  Scottish  horse,  and  Leven 
advanced  with  his  whole  army  to  more  plentiful  quarters, 
between  Hartlepool  and  Durham,  where  he  continued  quietly 
till  the  6th  of  April,  when  a  disaster  of  the  royal  army  in 
Yorkshire,  occasioned  their  opponents  to  march  thither. 

At  the  time  Newcastle  marched  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  Scots,  he  left  colonel  BellasJ!*  governor  of  York,  and 
commander  of  a  very  considerable  force  in  the  county,   but 
not  adequate  to  cope  with  the  parliamentary  forces,  if  united. 
The  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  when  apprized  of  the  mar-, 
quis'  movements,  judging  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
reducing  the  whole  of  Yorkshire,  sent  orders  to  lord  Fairfax,, 
and  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  to  effect  a  junction,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstance.     Accordingly,  the  latter  *  left 

*  In  Qonseqoeace  of  the  Irish  cessadoDj  Charle«>  in  November^  brought. 
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Lathanl  house,  which  he  had  been  besieging,  and  hastened 
into  Yorkshire,  with  two  thousand  horse,  to  join  his  father* 
Meanwhile,  colonel  Bellasis,  who  had  learned  their  intentions 
from  some  intercepted  letters,  endeavoured  to  frustrate  their 
design,  but  being  attacked  at  Selby  by  their  united  fbrcas, 
he  was  totally  defeated,  with  great  loss,  himself,  a  number  of 
officers,  and  fifteen  hundred  men,  being  taken  prisoners, 
together  with  all  their  baggage  and  military  stores. 

On  receiving  this  unwelcome  intelligence,  the  marquis, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  enclosed  between  two 
armies,  the  Scots,  who  were  advanced  within  two  miles  of 
Durham,  on  the  north,  and  (he  victorious  Fairfax  on  the 
south,  having  collected  all  the  forces  that  could  be  spared  out 
of  Newcastle  and  Lumley,  left  his  heavy  baggage,  and  what 
provisions  did  not  admit  of  easy  transport,  behind  him^  and  in 
much  alarm,  commenced  a  hasty  march  for  York,  followed  by 
the  earl  of  Leven,  who  successfidly  attacked  bis  rear  upon  their 
march..  The  Scottish  and  parliamentary  armies  uniting  at 
Tadcaster  on  the  20th,  proceeded  to  York,  which  they  im- 
mediately invested ;  but  their  numbers  were  not  sufficient  to 
beleaguer  the  city  on  both  sides,  for  the  marquis  having  a 
powerful  cavalry — ^between  four  and  five  thousand — and  pos- 
session of  the  bridge,  which  enabled  him  to  attack  them  on 
either  quarter,  or  if  they  divided  their  forces,  to  assail  one  part 
with  the  whole  of  his,  it  was  judged  expedient,  to  order  the 
earl  of  Manchester — late  lord  Kimbolton — out  of  the  associ- 
ated counties,  to  come  to  their  assistance.  Manchester,  who 
had  raised  in  the  former  year  an  army  to  co-operate  with 
Cromwell,  having  joined  that  daring  and  skilful  officer,  ap* 

over  part  of  the  troops^  who  bad  been  sent  to  that  country^  to  crush  the 
rdidliony  to  md  bun  now  in  putting  down  the  parliament,  and  thus  practical- 
ly gave  the  lie  to  aU  his  profesnons  respecting  hu  anxiety  to  punish  the  cni- 
chiei  they  bad  perpetrated.  These  troops  were  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas, 
about  die  time  the  Scots  entered  En^and,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pri»* 
oners  who  were  taken,  detestbg  t&e  royal  cause,  joined  the  parliament,  and 
a^gmented  the  force  of  the  king's  enemies,  while  he  incurred  all  the  odium 
of  the  transaction,  and  which  he  had  trusted  to  his  success  to  wipe  away. 
After  this  achievement.  Sir  Thomas  went  to  Lancashire,  and  besieged  Latham 
honse,  which  was  gallantly  defended  for  nineteen  weeks  by  the  countess  of 
Derby,  till  prince  Rupert  raised  the  siege. 
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pointed  him  his  liaitenanUgeneral,  and  was  now  at  the  li«ad 
of  fourteen  thousand  men,  a  force  not  more  distinguished  by 
their  gallant  exploits,  than  by  their  ^xodlent  discipline.  On 
the  6d  of  May,  he  sat  down  before  Lincohi,  and  after  some 
ronstance,  made  himself  master  of  the  lower  part  (of  the  eity, 
the  besieged  retreating  to  the  minster  and  castle,  on  die  top 
of  a  higli  hill.  On  the  7th,  between  two  and  three  o'efoek 
in  the  morning,  on  an  appointed  signal,  six  pieces  of  ordnance 
being  fired  at  once,  an  assault  was  made,  and  in  spite  of  a 
gallant  resistance,  the  works  were  carried  by  storm,  but  on  a 
cry  for  quarter,  in  the  heat  of  action,  quarter  was  given.  TTie 
governor,  Sir  Francis  Fane,  with  a  number  of  officers,  seven 
hondred  foot,  and  about  one  hundred  horse,  were  made  pris- 
oners. All  their  ammunition  and  arms,  with  six  pieces  of 
ordnance,  fdl  into  the  hands  pf  the  victors,  whose  loss  was 
only  eight  killed,  and  about  forty  wounded. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  he, opened  a  communication 
with  the  confederated  army,  by  constructing  a  bridge  of  boats 
near  GaindxMPough,  which  he  fortified,  and  protected  with 
two  regiments  of  foot.  Across  the  bridge  he  pushed  three 
thousand  horse,  to  watch,  in  conjunction  with  other  two  thoo* 
sand  dei^tched  tw^m  the  Scots  and  lord  Fairfax,  the  mo^ 
tions  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  had  been  sent  out  of  York 
by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  with  a  strong  body  of  cftvalry, 
to  forage  in  the  neighbourhood.  With  the  remainder  of  his 
army  he  advanced,  and  joined  the  besiegers.  Hitherto  York 
had  been  under  a  kind  of  blockade,  and  many  petty  skirmishes 
had  taken  place,  but  now  the  siege  began  to  be  more  dosel j 
pressed,  and  new  batteries  erected  to  play  upon  the  eastle^ 
tower,  and  town.  Nor  were  the  besieged  idle,  they  kept  up 
a  brisk  fire  upon  the  enemy's  works,  and  burned  the  suburbs^ 
after  withdrawing  the  people,  that  they  might  not  afibrd  them 
any  shelter  Among  the  transactions  of  the  siege,  the  Scots 
distinguished  themselves,  and  with  duuracteristie  prudence, 
in  an  attack  near  Meikle-gate-bar,  brought  away  a  booty  of 
cattle  and  horses.  The  most  severe  loss  which  occurred, 
arose  from  the  misconduct  of  Crawford,  Manchester's  major- 
general,  who  was  intrusted  with  a  mine,  which  he  exploded 
prematurely,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  not  expecting  it  at  the 
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tilhe,  were  not  prepared  to  support  him  in  the  assault.  The 
breach,  though  practicable,  was  resolutely  defended,  and  the 
assailants  finally  rq)alsed. 

All  hopes  of  the  besieged  depended  upon  prince  Rupert, 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  himsdlf  by  his  relief  of  New- 
ark, the  capture  of  Longford,  and  the  storming  of  Bolton, 
at  which  last,  however,  his  cruelty  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  humanity  of  Manchester.     The  garrison  was 
not  only  refused  quarter  in  the  town,  but  for  miles  round, 
the  savage  victors,  in  outhouses,  fields,  highways,  and  woods, 
put  to  death  the  unresisting  fugitives.     Liverpool  also  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  the  unbridled  soldiery  were  let  loose  «pon 
the  inhabitants,  beeaiise  the  governor  had  wisely  secured  the 
military  stores.    An  order  from  the  king  brought  him  from 
the  scene  of  his  victories,  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  York. 
Collecting  all  the  forces  he  could  on  his  route,  and  joined 
by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  the 
prince  advanced  with  an  army  nearly  twenty  thousand  strong. 
Towards  the  evening  of  Sabbath,  June  SOth,  the  allied  gen- 
erals were  first  certainly  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  that, 
on  that  night,  he  would  halt  within  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  of  their  encampment.     Instantly  adopting  the  resolution 
of  giving  him  battle,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  with 
their  whole  force  to  Marston  moor — a  great  moor,  five  miles 
distant  from  York,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Ouse — to 
intercept  his  progress,  expecting  that  he  would  advance  by 
this  route ;  but  the  prince,  anxious  to  relieve  the  city,  caused 
a  party  of  his  horse  amuse  the  enemy  near  a  bridge,  while  he 
dexterously  threw  himself  into  it,  and  brought  his  army  with- 
in five  miles,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river.     Having 
efiected  his  object,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  is  said  to  have 
advised  him  to  remain  satisfied,  and  wait  the  issue  of  the 
dissensions,  which  he  knew  to  exist  in  the  enemies'  camp, 
and  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements  daily  expected  firom  the 
north.     Rupert,  in  answer,  told  him  he  had  the  absolate 
command  of  his  majesty  to  engage,  and  was  bound  in  duty 
to  obey.    Whether  the  prince  could  have  long  avoided  being 
brought  to  an  engagement  under  more  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, or  whedier  he  judged  rashly,  in  seeking  a  battle 
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while  his  anny  was  flashed  with  victory,  and  be  liad  the  choice 
of  the  field,  is  a  question  of  very  little  importance,  and  one 
upon  which  we  are  not  now  competent  to  pronounce,  had  he 
been  successful— -and  he  was  very  nearly  so  * — the  action  might 
have  decided  the  war,  and  ranked  him  among  the  first  gen*> 
erftls  of  his  day;  that  he  was  not  so,  does  not  prove  that  he 
acted  unskilfully  in  his  manoeuvres,  or  unwisely  in  his  hazard, 
when  the  stake  was  so  high. 

Disappointed  in  their  expectations,  by  the  adroitness  of 
their  opponent,  the  parliamentary  army  resolved  to  march  to 
Tadcaster,  Cawwood,  and  Selby,  on  purpose  to  obtain  the 
command  of  the  river,  prevent  all  supplies  from  the  east  rid- 
ing, intercept  his  march  southward,  and  hem  him  in,  as  the 
earl  of  Denbigh,  with  the  Lancashire  forces,  were  advan- 
cing  from  the  west.  It  appears  pretty  erident,  had  this  plan 
succeeded,  that  prince  Rupert's  army,  accustomed  as  it  had 
been  to  licentious  indulgence,  would  have  perished  without  a 
blow.  To  wait,  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  the  prince,  more 
than  his  situation,  and  on  the  8d  of  July,  when  the  combined 
army  were  on  their  march  to  Tadcaster,  the  Scots  in  front, 
and  had  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  notice  was  given,  that  the  van  of  his  army, 
five  thousand  horse,  had  arrived  on  Marston  moor,  and  pres^ 
sed  hard  on  their  rear,  while  he  was  arranging  the  rest  in 
order  of  battle.  The  march  of  the  confederates  was  imme- 
diately countermanded,  and  orders  issued  to  prepare  for  an 
engagement;  but  the  prince  had  possession  of  the  moor,  and 
they  were  forced  to  draw  up  part  of  their  men  in  a  field  of 
rye  adjoining ;  their  right  leaned  upon  the  town  of  Marston, 
and  the  line  extended  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fironting  the 
moor.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  both  armies  were 
formed,  their  numbers  nearly  equal,  each  being  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men.  The  royal  army  was  commanded  by 
Rupert  on  the  right,  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  colonel 
Harvy  on  the  left,  which  consisted  of  horse ;  the  centre  was 
under  generals  Goring,  Porter,  and  Tilyard — where  the  mar- 

*  When  the  fato  of  the  day  was  determined,  prince  Rupert  is  reported  to 
have  said, "  I  am  sure  my  men  fought  well,  and  know  no  reason  of  our  rout 
but  this,  because  the  devil  did  help  bin  servants."    Rush.  yol.  v.  p.  697. 
67 
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qnis  of  Newcastle  fought^  is  uncertain.  The  right  wing  of 
ihe  confederates,  composed  of  horse,  partly  Scottish,  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax ;  the  left,  likewise  cavalry, 
was  under  the  direction  of  Manchester,  and  Cromwell,  his 
lieutenant-general,  assisted  by  major-general  David  Leslie. 
The  centre  was  led  by  lord  Fairfax  on  the  right,  and  the  earl 
of  Leven  on  the  left.  As  the  prince's  Une  extended  in  front 
somewhat  beyond  theirs,  the  Scottish  dragoons,  under  colonel 
Frizzle,  were  stationed  to  secure  the  left  flank.  The  field- 
word  of  the  prince  was,  God  and  the  king,  that  of  his  oppon- 
ents, Grod  with  us.  At  three  o'clock,  the  great  guns  began  a 
distant  cannonade,  but  without  much  effect.  About  five  they 
ceased,  and  both  lines  being  completely  formed,  an  awful 
stillness  succeeded,  each  in  silent,  breathless,  expectation, 
waiting  the  signal  of  attack ;  for  a  ditch  and  bank,  which 
intersected  the  field  between  the  combatants,  rendered  the 
first  assault  on  either  side,  disadvantageous.  At  last,  the  earl 
of  Manchester's  foot,  and  the  Scots  of  the  main  body,  advan- 
ced in  a  running  march,  cleared  the  ditch,  and  came  briskly 
to  the  charge.  The  horse  then  rushed  forward  to  the  shock. 
Prince  Rupert  in  person,  with  his  first  division,  encountered 
Cromwell.  The  conflict  was  severe  and  long ;  the  troopers 
fought  with  ardour,  hand  to  hand,  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  their  leaders,  till  at  last  Cromwell's  irresistible  band,  al- 
though attacked  on  front  and  flank  by  the  flower  of  the  cav- 
aliers, broke  through,  and  being  nobly  seconded  by  Leslie, 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  in  the  right  wing  were  put  to  flight, 
while  Manchester's  foot  keeping  pace  with  them,  went  along 
by  their  side,  cutting  down,  and  dispersing  the  infantry.  The 
marquis  of  Newcastle's  regiment  alone,  distinguished  by  their 
white  uniform,  disdained  to  fly,  and  their  dead  bodies  covered 
die  space  they  had  occupied  while  alive. 

On  the  other  extremity  of  the  lines,  the  fortune  of  the  day 
was  reversed,  for,  although  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  colonel 
Lambert,  with  five  or  six  troops,  charged  through  the  royalist, 
and  reached  their  own  left  wing,  Harvy  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  remainder.  He  furiously  assaulted  lord  Fairfax's  brigade, 
which  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  new  raised  regiments, 
who  being  put  to  flight,  wheeled  back  upon  it,  and  not  only 
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broke  their  ranks,  and  trode  down  the  Scottish  reserve,  but 
threw  the  whole  right  into  such  irretrievable  confusion,  that 
they  left  the  field,  and  fled  to  Tadcaster,  carrying  with  them 
the  news  of  a  total  defeat.  The  others  were  proceeding,  to 
seize  the  carriages,  when  Cromwell  with  his  horse,  and  Man- 
chester's foot,  returned  fiK>m  pursuing  the  prince's  right  wing^ 
perceiving  the  disaster  of  their  friends,  advanced  in  good 
order,  to  charge  the  victors,  who  observing  their  approadi, 
gave  up  the  plunder,  and  prepared  to  receive  them,  both  sides 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  they  must  again  contend  for  a 
prize  each  imagined  they  had  already  won.  The  face  of  the 
field  was  notr  exactly  counterchanged,  and  each  army  occu« 
pied  the  ground  which  had  been  possessed  by  the  enemy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day.  The  royalists  marched  intrepidly 
from  the  rye  field,  out  of  which  they  had  driven  their  oppon- 
ents, to  attack  the  parliamentary  troops,  who  were  ranged  on 
the  moor.  The  second  encounter  was  deep  and  bloody,  but 
short  and  decisive.  Before  ten  o'clock,  the  united  army  was 
triumphant,  and  the  shattered  remains  of  the  royalist  sought 
refuge  in  York.  The  whole  baggage,  artillery,  and  military 
stores,  with  above  a  hundred  stand  of  colours,  *  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors,  besides  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  pris- 
oners, and  about  a  hundred  officers,  among  whom  were  Sir 
Charles  Lucas,  generals  Porter  and  Tilyard^  and  lord  Gor^ 
ing's  son.  They  estimated  their  own  loss  about  three  hun- 
dred, and  that  of  the  royalists  at  upwards  of  three  thousand 
buried  in  the  field. 

Disaster  produced  dissension  among  the  vanquished.    New- 
castle, a  nobleman  too  indolent  for  the  constant  occupa- 

'  *  Among  die  colours  sent  to  purliamenty  were^  Prince  RuperCs  standard, 
with  the  arms  of  thcpaktine,  near  five  yards  long  and  broad,  with  a  red  cross 
in  the  middle.  A  black  coronet,  with  a  black  and  yellow  fringe,  and  a  sword 
brandished  from  the  clouds,  with  this  motto,  Terribilit  tU  aciet  wrdmattu  A 
willow  green,  with  the  portraiture  of  a  man  holding  in  one  hand  a  kno^ 
in  the  other  a  sword,  and  this  word,  Tliu  MU  untie  ii.  Another  coloured 
with  a  &ce,  and  this  motto.  Aid  mors  mU  vita  deetrtu  A  yellow  coronet  in 
its  middle,  a  lion  coachant,  and  behind  him  a  mastilT,  seeming  to  snatch  at 
him,  and  in  a  label  from  his  mouth,  written  Kimbolton :  at  his  feet  little 
beagles,  and  before  thdr  mouths  written  Pym^  Pjfm^  Pym^  and  out  of  the 
lion's  mouth  these  words,  Quawque  tandem  abtUere  paiientia  noitra. 
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lions  of  the  field,  and  disgusted  with  war&re,  when  active 
exertion  took  place  of  pomp-  and  circumstance,  unwilling 
also  to  brook  the  superiority  of  prince  Rupert,  next  day 
after  the  batde,  embarked  with  his  family  and  friends  for  the 
continent  Rupert,  sallying  what  forces  he  could,  retired 
into  Lancashire.  Dissensions  were  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  yaaqnished.  The  independents,  dreading  the  encroach- 
ing spirit  of  the  presbyteriaos,  who  relied  so  much  on  the 
support  of  their  arms  for  the  success  of  their  principles,  as* 
crifaed  the  whole  merit  of  the  victory  to  Cromwell;  the  pres- 
byterians,  who  deprecated  as  the  most  fatal  curse,  that  toler-» 
ation  which  the  others  advocated,  decried  unjustly  Cromwell's 
Bierit,  and  claimed  the  whole  praise  for  David  Leslie,  *  and 
this  spirit  of  rivalry  spread  widely,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  j/  A  / 
the  council,  till  the  presbyterians  were  expelled  from  the  army,  ^ 
and  outvoted  in  the  parliament. 

On  the  night  after  the  battle,  the  combined  army  kept  the 
field,  and  on  the  4th,  having  resumed  the  siege  of  York,  sum* 
moned  it  to  surrender  at  discretion,  but  Sir  Thomas  Glen- 
ham  replying,  that  he  could  not  yet  yield  it  upon  such  terms, 
the  batteries  were  again  planted;  every  renewed  effort  to 
reduce  the  place,  was  resisted  with  vigour,  till  on  the  11th, 
when  they  had  made  their  approaches  close  to  the  very  walls, 
and  prepared  their  ladders  for  storming^  the  besieged  desired 

*  Boillie^  in  writing  of  this  victory  to  his  brother-in-law,  repeatedly  ezprea- 
tet  hb  cfaag;riD.  On  the  fifit  arriyal  of  the  inteUigence  he  says,  ^  The  inde* 
pendents  sent  up  one  quickly,  to  assure  that  all  the  glory  of  that  night  was 
tfaein,  that  they  and  their  major-general,  Cromwell,  had  done  it  all  their 
iooe;  but  captain  Stewart  afterward  showed  the  vanity  and  folsdiood  of  thdr 
diigracefiil  relation.**  ^  The  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  and  violence  of  the 
flower  of  prince  Rupert's  horse,  carried  all  our  right  wing  down,  only  £glln« 
toun  kept  ground  there  to  his  great  loss;  his  lieutenant,  Crowner,  a  brave 
man,  I  fear  shall  die,  and  his  son,  Robert,  be  mutilated  of  an  arm.  Lindsay 
had  the  greatest  hazard  of  any,  but  the  banning  of  the  victory  was-  from 
David  Leslie,  who,  before  was  suspected  of  evil  designs,  he,  with  the  Scots 
and  Cromwell's  horse,  having  the  advants^ge  of  the  ground,  did  dissipate  all 
before  diem.**  Afterward  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blair,  who  was  serving 
as  a  chi4>lain  with  the  army.  **  We  were  both  grieved  and  angry  that  your 
independents  there  should  have  sent  up  major  Harrison,  to  trumpet  over  all 
the  city  their  own  praises  to  our  prejudice,  making  all  believe  that  Cromwell 
alone,  with  his  unspeakable  valorous  regiments,  had  done  all  that  service* 
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a  parley,  and  the  garrison  surrendered,  upon  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  march  out  with  their  baggage,  and  the  hon- 
ours of  war* 

After  the  surrender  of  York,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  three 
armies  should  separate ;  lord  Furfax  to  remain  governor  of 
the  city,  and  secure  the  coun^,  but  to  despatch  a  thousand 
of  his  horse  into  Lancashire,  to  join  with  the  forces  of  that 
county,   Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  watch  the  motions  of 
prince  Rupert,  and  attempt  the  reduction  of  Liverpool ;  the 
earl  of  IMbuichester  to  march  towards  Lincolnshire,  and  re^ 
emit  his  army  in  the  associated  counties ;  and  the  Scottish 
army  return  northward,  to  meet  the  earl  of  Callander,  who 
was  expected  with  an  additional  force  of  ten  thousand  men^ 
and  again  attempt  the  town  of  Newcastle,  the  possession  of 
which  was  requisite,  not  only  for  keeping  open  a  direct  com- 
munication with  Scotland,   but  also  for  supplying  London 
with  coals,  the  want  of  which  had  already  begun  to  be  se- 
verely felt  in  the  capital, 

Callander,  who  had  already  entered  England^  and  taken 
Hartlepool  and  Stockton,  advanced  to  Newcastle  on  the  86th 
of  July,  before  which  he  sat  down;  after  some  severe  skir- 
mishing, he  possessed  himself  of  Gateside,  and  on  the  10th  of 
August,  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Leven.  The  town  was 
resolutely  defended  by  Sir  John  Morlay,  till  the  middle  of 

See  by  this  enclosed,  if  the  whole  victory,  both  in  the  right  and  left  wing,  be 
not  ascribed  to  Cromwell,  and  not  a  word  of  David  Leslie,  who,  in  all  places 
this  day,  was  their  leader.**  Major-general  Crawford,  who  was  a  presbyter- 
ian,  and  envious  of  Cromwell,  stated  that  he^  Cromwd^  being  wounded,  re- 
ived from  the  field,  and  was  not  present  at  the  second  attack.  Of  this  there 
u  no  proof;  Cromwell  was  wounded,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  for 
a  moment  absent  from  the  head  of  hb  regiment.  Hollis  indeed  says,  Mem. 
p.  15.  "  Cromwell  having  got  a  slight  wound  in  the  neck,  Crawford  sent  him 
out  of  the  battle  and  brought  his  brigade^  then  in  great  confiision,  to  chaige 
again  on  the  enemy.*'  But  this  is  merely  a  repetition  ofOawford's  stoiy,  and 
carries  its  own  contradiction  along  with  it.  Cromwell's  personal  coun^ 
admits  of  no  doubt,  and  his  anxiety  to  distinguish  himself  would  never  allow 
him  to  retire  from  the  field  on  a  slight  occasion.  The  ascendency  which  firom 
this  time  he  attained  in  the  army,  and  in  the  parliament,  sufiidently  attest 
the  importance  of  his  services  on  this  occauon ;  and  his  conduct  in  other 
engagements,  shows  that  he  did  not  need  David  Leslie  to  lead  him  on  the  road 
to  victory. 
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'October^  when  the  works  being  pushed  forward,  and  prepar- 
ations in  readiness  for  an  assault,  the  earl  of  Leren  proposed 
terms  to  the  besieged,  but,  after  an  interchange  of  messages 
ibr  some  days,  they  were  finally  rejected  by  the  goyemor, 
in  a  contemptuous  letter,  on  receipt  of  which  the  batteries 
opened  furiously,  and  continued  to  play  till  nightfall,  when 
all  the  mines  being  exploded,  the  Scots  entered  the  breaches 
with  great  intrepidity,  amid  a  shower  of  shot  from  the  castle, 
the  flanking  towers,  and  the  musketry.  Still  the  besieged 
made  a  rigorous  resistance,  and  for  two  hours,  maintained  at 
the  walls  and  in  the  streets,  a  desperate  conflict :  thrice  the 
horse  in  the  town  charged  the  assailants,  as  they  forced  an 
entrance  near  the  close  gate,  but  they  were  steadily  receiTed, 
and  repulsed  by  the  troops  who  had  gained  admission,  and 
the  reserve  coming  up,  the  garrison  fled  in  eyery  direction. 

Yet,  although  they  had  met  with  such  determined  resis- 
tance, and  suffered  so  severely  on  storming  the  place,  no  acts 
of  atrocity,  stained  the  conquerors  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
nor  did  they  sully  the  honour  they  had  gained,  by  any  cold 
blooded  deed  of  revenge  afterwards.  The  castle  in  which 
the  governor,  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Rea,  and  lord  Maxwell, 
had  sought  refuge,  surrendered  at  discretion,  when  the  for- 
mer was  sent  to  London  to  be  tried,  and  the  three  Scottish 
noblemen,  to  their  native  country,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
estates.  *  Tynemouth  castle,  immediately  after,  capitulated, 
the  cannon  and  stores  to  be  delivered  up,  and  the  soldiers, 
with  their  private  baggage,  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  sub- 
mit to  parliament  ^n  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the 
people  rose  upon  the  commissioners  of  array,  who  endeav- 
oured to  inlist  them  for  the  king  during  the  siege,  and  sent 
them  prisoners  to  Leslie. 

Agreeably  to  their  projected  plan  of  operations,  the  high 
royaUsts  in  Scotland,  as  soon  as  the  army  moved  into  England, 
attempted  to  create  such  a  diversion,  as  would  either  over- 
throw the  power  of  the  estates  in  their  absence,  or  force  theni 
to  be  recalled  for  their  support  Huntly,  who  received  a 
commission  from  Charles,  had  along  with  the  other  suspected 

*  Rushwortb,  vol  v.  p.  651.    Whitdocki  p.  104. 
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noblemen,  been  required  to  take  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  aboot  the  end  of  the  year^  1648,  but  refiised ;  hay- 
ing signed  one  covenant  already,  at  the  king's  command,  he 
would  not,  he  said,  sign  another  without  iu  An  order  was 
then,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  estates,  issued  for  his 
apprehension,  and  the  sequestration  of  his  lands.  The  sheriff 
having  intimated  this,  at  the  castle  of  Strathbogie,  the  mar- 
quis began  to  prepare  for  resenting  the  affront;  some  of  his 
adherents,  among  whom  were  Irvine  of  Drum,  and  the  Iwrd 
of  Haddow,  forcibly  entered  Aberdeen,  with  a  troop  of  sixty 
horse,  and  after  galloping  through  the  streets,  by  way  of 
bravado,  plundered  the  house  of  one  of  the  baillies,  of  his 
gold  rings  and  chains,  and  seized,  and  carried  off  the  lord 
provost  and  magistrates,  as  prisoners  to  Strathbogie.  After 
securing  the  prisoners,  Huntly  proceeded  himself,  in  martial 
order,  to  Aberdeen,  which  he  plundered  of  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition  he  could  find,  and  issued  two  proclamations, 
one  justifying  his  seizure  of  the  provost  and  magistrates, 
US  disaffected  to  his  majesty,  and  the  other,  a  declaration  of 
hostility  against  the  covenanters.  Earl  Marischal,  immedi- 
ately summoned  the  committees  of  Angus  and  Meams,  and 
sent  a  mandate  to  tli0  marquis,  to  dismiss  his  followers.  But 
the  marquis,  trusting  to  the  assurances  he  had  received  from 
Montrose,  Crawford,  and  Nithsdale,  that  they  would  find 
sufficient  employment  for  the  covenanters,  in  the  south,  sent 
an  insulting  reply  to  the  committee,  requiring  them  to  dis- 
perse, and  not  interrupt  the  peace  of  the  country.  Intending 
to  fortify  Aberdeen,  he  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
procure  cannon  from  a  ship  of  war  in  the  roads,  but  disap- 
pointed in  this,  he  despatched  a  force  of  about  three  hundred 
horse  and  foot,  headed  by  Irvine,  younger  of  Drum,  his  son- 
in-law,  and  major  Nathaniel  Gordon,  to  seize  upon  some  brass 
cartoons*  lying  at  Montrose.  The  inhabitants,  who  bad 
been  informed  of  the  intended  visit,  had  lighted  fires  upon 
the  tops  of  the  steeple,  to  alarm  the  country,  and  remained 
under  arms,  expecting  their  arrival.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  they  entered  the  place  with  their  trumpets 

*  Smull  cannon. 
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sounding,  the  common  bell  at  the  same  time  ringing,  to 
aommon  the  town's  people,  some  of  whonr  received  them 
bravely  in  the  streets,  while  others  fired  from  the  ^^  foreshots" 
briskly  upon  them ;  they,  however,  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
causey,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  guns.  A  vessel  was 
lying  dry  in  the  harbour,  and  the  captors  bargained  with  the 
provost  for  her,  to  carry  them  north  to  Aberdeen ;  but  when 
she  began  to  float,  and  the  cannon  were  brought  to  the  bench, 
the  provost,  who  had  shipped  his  own  property  on  boards 
saluted  the  Huntleans  with  a  round  oi  grape  and  musketry, 
which  forced  them  to  retire  with  unexpected  precipitation. 
Drum  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  let  loose  the  Highland- 
ers, who,  possessing  a  natural  genius  for  thieving,  soon  stript 
the  merchants'  booths,  of  their  rich  merchandise,  cloths,  silks. 
Velvets,  gold  aiid  silver  work,  and  arms;  and  accidentally 
lighting  on  a  pipe  of  Spanish  wine,  they,  after  carousing 
iieartily,  left  Montrose  pillaged,  and  half  ruined — having 
twice  set  it  on  fire^and  in  high  spirits,  proceeded  to  Cor- 
^igxihie,  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  earl  of  AiHy ; 
but  he  had  beard  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle's  advance,  and 
refused  them  admittance.  They  then  returned  in  disorder  to 
Aberdeen. 

•  The  covenanters  now  beginning  to  assemble  in  formidable 
numbers,  the  marquis  assembled  a  coufacil  of  his  friends,  and 
ittformed  them,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  take  the  field,  by 
the  assurance  of  an  army  from  the  south,  coming  to  his  as- 
sistance, and,  in  hopes  of  several  ,of  the  lords  in  the  north 
rising  to  join  him,  besides,  the  reliance  he  had  placed  on  the 
peep\^  of  the  country,  who^  he  imagined,  would  have  flocked 
eagerly  to  his  banner,  as  they  trere  grievously  groaning 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  estates,  but  he  found  that  he  had 
been  deceived  in  his  information,  and  had  too  rashly  engaged 
in  an  enterprise  which  he  hsld  not  the  means  of  rendering 
successfhL  To  give  battle  to  such  a  force  as  was  coming 
against  him,  would  be  m&dness;  he,  therefore,  could  only 
propose,  to  hang  upon  their  flanks,  harass  their  stragglers, 
and  live  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  and,  if  too  hardly 
pressed,  retire  to  the  strengths  of  Strathbogie,  Auchin- 
down,  or  the  Bog,  and  wait,  in  the  hope  of  better  fortune, 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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till  succour  should  arrive  from  the  king.     To  this  proposal^ 
his  retainers  readily  assented.     On  hearing  that  his  son,  lord 
Gordon,— for,  as  was  afterward  common,   the  son  and  the 
father,  were  on  different  sides — was  arming  against  him  at 
3anff,  he  immediately  proceeded  thither,  but  finding  that  his 
fears  in  that  quarter,  were  unfounded,,  he  went  home  to  Strath* 
hogie,   where  his  friends  were  assembled,   with   upwards  of 
fhree  hundred  horse,  and  fifteen  hundred  foot.     Among  them, 
Qordon  of  Haddow,  Irvine  of  Drum,  and  Sir  George  Drum-* 
mond  of  Gight,  urged  him  strongly  to  put  his  plan  of  har- 
assing the  enemy,  into  instant  execution,  but  he  said,  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  as .  he  saw  his  forces  were  unequal  to  the 
fray,  to  which,  they  tauntingly  replied : — **  We  have  shown 
ourselves  foolishly,  and  will  leave  the  field  shamefiilly;  we 
never  thbnght  better  would  come  of  it,"  and  parted,  each  to 
shift  for  themselves,  in  high  wradi.     The  marquis,  next  day» 
set  the  provost  and  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  at  liberty,  and 
quietly  retired  himself  to  Auchindown. 
:   Argyle,  on  his  arrival  at  Aberdeen,*  learning  that  tl^e 
laird^of  Haddow,  with  a  number  of  his  friends,,  had  fortified 
themselves  in  ;the  house  of  Kellie,  .marched  diither  with  his 
army,  atid  invested  it ;  perceiving,  however,  that  cojosiderable 
time  would  be  required  to  reduce  it,  he.  sent  a  trumpeter^ 
offering  pardon  to  all  who  were  within,  if  they  wotild  sur* 
render,  except  the  laird«     They,  seeing  no  meads  of  esciqpe; 
accepted  the  conditions,  Haddow  twice  attempted  to  treat, 
but  oould  obtain  no  terms,  and  was  obliged  to  throw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  estates,  which  was  the  only  favour  Maris-* 
chal,  his  own  relative,  could  obtain  for  bim«     He  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh,  brought  to  trial,  and  executed  on  a  charge  of 
treasoiuf 

*  Spalding,  voL  ii.  p.  190.  Although  a  great  eneniy  of  the  cpveoanter^ 
Spalding,  in  hit  account  of  this  expectitioDy  meDtiooB  that  the  town  of  Aber- 
deen received  good  payment  for  the  troops.    Spaldii^,  voLJi*  pp«  l  S4>  202. 

r 

f  Laing  remarks,  on  thiA  transaction,  '*  No  hlood  had  been  shed  in  £ng- 
land,  except  in  the  field^  and  there  hostilities  had  been  conducted  with  the 
generosity  peculiar  to  civilized  nations,  rarely  experienced  in  external  wars* 
But  when  the  first  triennial  parliament  met  in  Scotland,  Gordon  of  Haddow, 
a  man,  obnoxious  for  his  oppressions,  was  convicted  of  a  treasonable  insor- 
67 
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Huntly,  afraid  lest  he  should  have  been  constrained  to 
revisit  his  old  quarters  at  Edinburgh,  removed  secretly  to 
the  Bog  of  Gight, — now  casde  Gordon— accompanied  by 
James  Grordon  of  Letterfarrie,  John  Gordon,  jun.  of  Auch- 
munziel,  and  John  Gordon,  alias,  John  of  Berwick,  whence 
he  brought  away  some  trunks,  filled  with  gold,  silver,  and 
valuable*  apparel,  these  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  James 
Gordon,  and  John  of  Berwick;  but  their  attachment  to 
their  chief,  was  not  proof  against  the  temptation  of  such 
&  treasure.  Finding  by  accident,  a  vessel  bound  for  Caith- 
Bess,  they  shipped  the  boxes,  and  leaving  their  master  to 
his  shifts,  set  off  with  the  spoil.  The  marquis,  who  had 
one  thousand  dollars  still  remaining,  unable  to  carry  them 
with  him,  left  them  in  charge  of  an  Alexander  Gordon,  and 
procuring  a  small  boat,  set  out  after  the  faithless  runaways. 
In  his  absence,  Alexander,  as  treacherous  as  the  others,  be- 
trayed his  trust.  On  landing  in  Sutherlandshire,  the  most 
powerful  chieftain  of  the  north,  was  glad  to  find  shelter  in  a 
paltry  alehouse.  Next  day,  with  one  solitary  attendant,  he 
rode  to  Caithness,  and  procured  a  lodging  with  his  cousin- 
german,  Francis  Sinclair,  where  he  unexpectedly  met  Letter* 
farrie,  *'  to  whom  he  gave  no  thanks,  but  took  order  with  his 
trunks,  and  dismissed  him."  The  day  after,  he  proceeded 
by  sea,  to  Strathnaver,  where  he  remained  in  retirement, 
ivithout  molestation,  till  next  year.  Irvine,  younger  of  Drum, 
the  son-in-law  of  Huntly,  attempting  to  make  his  escape  with 

rectioD  with  Huntly,  and,  in  order  to  infuse  a  salutary  terror  into  the  royalists, 
was  inhumanly  executed/'  Hist,  of  Scot.  vol.  iiL  p.  916.  Setdng  aside  the 
inhamaiiities  introduced  when  the  king  brought  over  the  Irish  troops  into 
England,  where  no  quarter  was  given,  certainly  no  very  generous  mode  of 
conducting  civflized  warfare,  Mr.  L.  forgets,  that  captain  Howard  had  been 
hanged  by  order  of  the  parliament,  and  Turpin,  a  sea  captain,  by  prince  Ru« 
pert,  who  also  executed  fourteen  elothiers,  at  Woodhouse,  m  Wiltshire. 
I^udlow,  vol.  L  p.  ISO*  Rushwortb,  vol.  v,  p.  685.  But  HaddoVs  offence, 
was  not  only  the  being  in  arms,  he  had  violently  carried  away  the  magistrates 
of  Aberdeen,  and  imprisoned  them  for  collecting  taxes;  he  was  also  accused 
of  the  murder  of  Stalker,  and  several  other  atrocities.  The  manner  in  which 
the  king's  party  carried  on  the  war  against  the  covenanters,  required  that 
fome  example  should  be  made,  to  infuse  a  salutary  terror  into  the  royalists, 
and  repress  their  wanton  inhumanity. 
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his  new  married  lady,  was  driven  into  Caithness,  and  a  re- 
ward having  been  ofiPei'ed  for  hiro,  be  was  basely  delivered  up, 
with  his  brothers,  by  the  same  Francis  Sinclair,  to  whom  the 
marquis  had  gone  in  his  distress.  War  is  ever  accompanied 
by  a  sad  deterioration  of  manners,  but  civil  war,  in  general^ 
exhibits  in  the  treachery  it  introduces  among  friends,  and  the 
relentless  cruelty  it  excites  among  opponents,  a  more  degrade 
ing  picture  of  t>ur  nature,  than  any  other  species  of  that 
malignant  mischief. 

Montrose,  now  decorated  with  the  title  of  marquis,  whose 
hyperbolical  assurances,  had  excited  the  north  to  premature 
insurrection,  made  an  abortive  attempt  upon  the  south.  Ac* 
companied  by  two  hundred  horse,  which  the  earl  of  Newcastle 
had  furnished,  and  some  militia  from  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland and  Northumberland,  he  entered  Scotland  and  erected 
the  royal  standard  at  Dumfries ;  but  disappointed  in  his  ex* 
pectations  from  Ireland,  and  not  being  joined  by  any  of  the 
inhabitants,  while  the  earl  bf  Callander  was  preparing  to 
come  against  him  with  the  new  levies,  he  withdrew  into  Eng- 
land, and,  after  pillaging  Morpeth,  he  was  summoned  to 
join  prince  Rupert,  then  advancing  to  raise  the  siege  of  York, 
but  before  he  could  arrive,  the  battle  of  Marston-moor  had 
been  fought,  and  all  hope  of  assistance  from  that  quarter  cut 
off.  Unable  to  raise,  even  the  appearance  of  an  army,  he  dis- 
missed his  associates,  *  with  instructions  to  repair  to  the  king, 
and  adopted  the  only  eligible  plan  left  himself,  that  of  pro* 
ceeding  to  Scotland  in  disguise,  to  raise  the  highlanders,  and 
await  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Antrim's  promised  auxiliaries* 
To  the  king,  after  all  his  magnificent  promises,  he  could  not, 
and  to  the  covenanters,  after  his  detected  treachery,  he  durst 
not  go ;  it  was,  therefore,  not  an  object  of  choice,  but  of  ne- 
cessity, whether  he  should  proceed  to  the  hills,  as  a  romantic 
daring  adventurer,  rather  tlian  to  court,  as  a  deserted  helpless 
fugitive,  in  the  one  case,  he  encountered  danger,  in  tlie  other, 
irremediable  disgrace,  nor  was  it  without  hazard. 

*  These  were  the  Ogilvies,  Inncses,  Grahams,  and  Dr.  Wishart,  who  after- 
wards wrote,  the  Memoirs  of  Montrose ;  they  were,  however,  taken  prisoners 
in  their  way  to  the  king,  and  sent  to  Scotland,  where  they  remained  in  jail« 
till  dcUvered  by  the  battle  of  Kilsyth. 
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Witb  two  GompanioDS  only,  colonel  Sibbald,  and  Sir  WiU 
liam  RoUock,  be  set  out  from  Carlisle,  for  Scotland,  habited 
as  groom  to  Sibbald,  and  arrived  safely  at  TuUibalton,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  the  residence  of  Patrick  Graham 
of  Inchbrakie,  his  most  intimate  friend.  On  the  road,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  Scottish  soldier,  who  had  served  under  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  recognised  him,  in  spite  of  his 
disguise,  but  he  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  and  the  man 
kept  the  secret.  Here  he  passed  a  week  of  anxious  expecta^ 
tion,  in  solitary  rambles  among  the  mountains  during  the  dfty, 
resting  in  an  obscure  cottage  during  the  night,  and,  to  his 
upspeakable  mortification,  learned  that  Huntly  had  been  dis- 
persed, without  a  blow,  and  was  like  himself,  lurking  in  ob^ 
scurity,  in  a  wild  comer  of  the  land.  Rumours  of  the  ap« 
proach  of  the  Irish,  at  length  cheered  him ;  but,  instead  of 
an  army  of  ten  thousand,  only  about  sixteen  hundred  des- 
peradoes, who  had  been  trained  to  arms,  and  inured  to  mur- 
der, in  the  rebellion  under  Antrim,  had  landed  under  Alaster 
Macdonald,  in  Ardnamurchan,  Argyleshire,  and  after  spread- 
ing destruction  and  death  throughout  the  whole  district, 
destroying  what  they  could  not  use,  and  burning  what  they 
could  not  remove,  upon  hearing  that  the  marquis  of  Argyle 
was  advancing  against  them,  precipitately  crossed  to  the  isle 
of  Sky,  and  thence  to  Kintail,  in  Rossbire.  At  their  land- 
ing, Macdonald  sent  a  fiery  cross*  through  Moray,  Ross, 
Caithness,  and  Sutherlandshire,  ordering  the  whole  country 
to  attend  the  king's  lieutenant,   the  lord  marquis  of  Mon* 

*  When  a  chiefbdn  designed  to  summon  bis  clan  upon  any  sudden  or  im- 
portant emergency,  he  slew  a  goat,  and  making  a  cross  of  any  light  wood> 
seared  its  extremities  in  the  fire,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  blood  of  the 
animal.  This  was  called  the  fiery  cross,  also  Crean  Tarigh,  or  the  cross  of 
shame,  because  disobedience  to  what  the  symbol  implied  inferred  infamy.  It 
was  delivered  to  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran  full  speed  with  it  to 
the  next  hamlet,  where  he  presented  it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a  single 
word  implying  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  received  the  symbol,  was 
bound  to  send  it  forward  with  equal  despatch  to  the  next  village ;  and  thus  it 
passed  with  incredible  celerity  through  all  the  district  which  owed  allegiance 
to  the  chief,  and  also  among  his  allies  and  neighbours,  if  the  danger  was  copur 
BM>n  to  them.  At  the  sight  of  the  fiery  cross,  every  roan  from  sixteen  years  to 
uxty  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  obliged  instantly  to  repair  in  his  best  arais 
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trose,  under  piun  of  fire  and  sword.  The  committee  at  Edin- 
burgh,  in  return,  as  soon  as  tbey  heard  of  Macdonald's  pro- 
ceedings, sent  orders,  that  proclamation  should  be  made  at 
all  the  parish  churches,  and  market  places  in  the  northern 
counties,  to  assemble  the  fencible  men  to  oppose  them.  Ig-* 
norant  of  the  situation  or  fate  of  their  leader,  and  alike  un- 
certain of  their  own  destination,  they  traversed  the  wide 
range  of  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  receiving  an  accession  of 
numbers  from  the  clans,  but  no  intelligence  respecting  the 
route  th^y  were  to  take,  or  the  forces  with  whom  they  were 
to  co-operate. 

Montrose,  better  informed  of  their  motions,  presented  him^ 
self  in  the  common  dress  of  the  mountaineers,  the  trews  and 
bonnet,  accompanied  by  only  one  single  attendant,  to  the 
surprised  marauders,  as  tbey  descended  into  AthoL  At  first, 
they  could  not  believe,  that  one,  so  meanly  habited,  and  so 
poorly  accompanied,  was  the  great  general  they  had  been  led 
to  expect,  nor  was  it,  till  the  respect  paid  him  by  the  high* 
landers,  who  were  acquainted  with  his  person,  convinced  them 
that  he  was  indeed  the  chief,  that  they  would  acknowledge 
his  authority.  His  name  attracted  the  men  of  Athol,  and  the 
party  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  army,  which  his 
eulogists,  who,  to  magnify  his  valour,  diminish  his  strength, 
estimate  at  three  thousand.  He  instantly  marched  through 
Strathearn,  and  commenced  his  career,  by  plundering  the 
lands,  destroying  the  corn,  and  burning  the  houses  of  the 
hostile  clan,  Menzies.  His  situation  was  critical,  and  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay.  The  marquis  of  Argyle  was  behind,  in 
pursuit  of  the  Irish,  and  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
troops,  under  the  command  of  lord  Elcho,  were  stationed 
near  Perth.  To  prevent  being  hemmed  in,  it  was  necessary 
to  move,  retreat  was  impossible,  as  the  passes  were  all  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  seas  guarded  by  hostile  ves- 
sels. In  front,  the  troops  were  inferior  to  his  own ;  the  Irish 
were  veterans,  and  the  highlanders  accustomed  to  irregular 

and  accoutrements  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to  appear 
sufiered  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword,  which  were  emblematically  de* 
nounced  to  the  disobedient  by  the  bloody  and  burned  marks  upon  the  warliko 
tfignaL^-'Notes  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  svo.  edit.  p.  333. 
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combat.  But  the  levies  under  Elcho,  were  raw,  untrained 
leries,  officered  by  men  who  had  never  seen  an  engagement, 
and  commanded  by  superiors,  who  were  not  unjustly  suspected 
of  disaffection  to  the  cause ;  to  advance,  therefore,  was  his 
most  prudent  measure. 

•    On  his  march,  he  was  joined  by  lord  Eilpont,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Monteith,  and  Sir  John  Drummond,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Perth,  with  five  hundred  men,  who  had  been  intrusted  to 
them  by  the  covenanters,   for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
against  their  savage  invaders,   but,  who  set  an  example  of 
treachery,  which  was  aptly  imitated.     Four  miles  west  from 
Perth,  the  covenanters  had  drawn  up  their  army,  upon  the 
large  plain  of  Tippermuir,  and  awaited  the  descent  of  the 
enemy.     Montrose  arranged  his  troops,  as  preconcerted  with 
some  of  the  opposite  leaders.    The  Irish,  armed  with  muskets 
alone,  he  placed  in  the  centre,  and,  as  he  had  no  cavalry,  he 
stationed  the  highlanders,  accustomed  to  the  sword,  and  able 
to  wield  it  with  tremendous  effect,  on  the  flanks,  to  sustain 
the  attack  of  the  enemies'  horse.     But,  at  the  first  assault,  the 
covenanters'  horse  fled;   overpowered,   says  Wishart,   by  a 
shower  of  stones,  or  what  is  more  probable,  induced  by  the 
treachery  of  lord  Drummond,  and  his  friend  Gask«     Their 
flight,  threw  the  ill  disciplined  foot,  into  instant  and  irremedi- 
able  disorder,  and  they  followed  in  such  rapid  and  fearful 
confusion,  that  many  expired  through  fatigue  and  terror,  with- 
oat  the  mark  of  a  wound.  ^    The  number  slain  in  the  engage- 
ment was  small,  but  the  rout  was  complete,  and  about  three 
hundred  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.     The  artillery,  ammuni* 
tion,  and  baggage  of  the  vanquished,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  whose  loss  was  but  trifling.     Drummond  and  his 
friend,  justified  the  imputation  of  treachery  in  the  battle,  by 
openly  joining  the  marquis  immediately  after. 

This  victory,  so  opportunely  gained,  made  Montrose  master 
of  Perth,  and  provided  his  troops  with  clothing  and  ammuni- 
tion, of  which  they  had  previously  only  a  very  scanty  supply. 
The  town  was  plundered  of  money,  goods,  and  whatever  was 
necessary  for  the  troops,  or  whatever  articles  were  valuable  and 

*  fioillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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portable;  but  not  being  perfectly  stripped,  his  historian  has 
represented  this  usage,  as  a  very  <*  singular  instance  of  cle« 
mency,  to  reconcile  the  people  more  effectually  to  the  king," 
and  merciful,  it  certainly  was,  in  comparison  of  the  sack  of 
Aberdeen,  yet  the  stoutest  young  men  were  impressed  into 
the  ranks,  arid  all  the  horses  fit  for  service,  seteed.  *  After 
spoiling  Perth  for  three  days,  he  entered  Angus,  and  his  suc- 
cess attracted  around  him,  the  earl  of  Airly,  his  sons,  Sir 
Thomas  anil  Sir  David  Ogilvy,  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  lords 
Duplin  and  Spynie,  and  colonel  Gordon,  from  the  norths 
with  a  number  of  horsemen*  Dundee,  re-enforced  by  troops 
from  Fife,  refused  to  surrender  at  his  summons,  and,  as  he 
dreaded  the  approach  of  Argyle,  he  bent  his  steps  northward^ 
rather  than  risk  his  laurels  in  a  doubtful  siefl;e. 

Alarmed  at  his  approach,  the  committee  in  Aberdeen,  sent 
off  the  public  money,  and  their  most  valuable  effects,  to 
Dunnotter,  and  collecting  a  force  of  about  two  thousand, 
seven  hundred  men,  they  threw  up  some  fortiBcations  at  the 
bridge  of  Dee,  expecting  him  to  advance  by  that  road. 
He  crossed  a  ford  farther  up,  at  the  mills  of  Drum,  and 
halting,  sent  a  summons  to  the  town  to  surrender,  but  the 
covenanters'  army  being  on  their  march,  the  messengers  who 
brought  the  summons  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  dis- 
missed. 

By  some  accident,  the  drummer,  on  his  return,  being  killed, 
Montrose,  in  a  rage,  commanded  an  immediate  attack,  and 
issued  the  inhuman  orders  for  no  quarter,  f  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  Lewis  Gordon,  a  son  of  Huntly's,  led  the  covenanters' 
right  and  left  wings,  which  consisted  of  horse,  and  the  levies 

♦  Wishart's  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  p.  81. 

f  Spalding,  Hist,  vol;  ii.  p.  235.  Bmllie,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  In  an  original  letter 
from  the  ministers  of  Perth,  respecting  the  surrender  of  that  town,  pahfisfaed 
in  the  Scots  Magas.  Nov.  1817.  the  conditions  upon  which  Perth  surrendered, 
are  stated  to  have  been^  that  the  town  and  parish  should  not  be  burdened 
with  any  thing  against  their  conscience ;  that  they  should  not  be  rifled  or 
plundered;  that  none  of  their  men  should  be  pressed;  that  none  of  the  Irishes 
should  get  entrie;  and,  that  all  their  good  neighbours  should  have  a  pass 
honestlie  to  quit  the  town. 

f  Spalding,  to),  ii.  p.  836. 
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of  Aberdeenshire^  a  majority  of  whom  were  indifferent  in  the 
cause.  The  centre  was  composed  of  the  Fife  soldiers,  and 
those  that  from  principle  had  joined  them.  Montrose,  still 
deficient  in  cavalry,  had  mixed  his  musketeers  with  his 
horse,  and  waited  to  receive  the  attack.  Lord  Lewis  Gor- 
don, a  rash  and  headstrong  young  man,  who  had  forced 
a  number  of  the  Gordons  to  engage  in  opposition  to  the 
inclination  and  orders  of  his  father,  rushed  precipitately  for- 
ward with  the  left  wing,  which  being  steadily  saluted  by  a 
fire  of  musketry,  a  reception  they  did  not  expect,  were  sud- 
denly checked,  and  before  they  could  rally,  were  vigorously 
attacked  and  routed  by  the  inferior  numbers  of  the  enemy's 
horse.  The  opposite  wing  experienced  a  similar  iate,  but 
the  centre  stood  firm,  and  maintained  their  post  for  upwards 
of  two  hours,  against  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  whose 
cavalry,  returning  firom  the  pursuit,  joined  in  the  assault  At 
last,  the  Aberdonians  gave  way,  and  having  been  directed  to 
retreat  to  the  town  in  case  of  disaster,  they  fled  thither,  while 
the  relentless  victors  hotly  pursuing,  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  the 
injunctions  of  their  leader,  so  consonant  to  their  bosoms  and 
practice,  *<  killed  all,  and  spared  none."  In  the  fields,  in  the 
streets,  or  in  their  houses,  armed,  or  unarmed,  no  man  found 
mercy ;  only,  if  he  were  well  dressed,  the  savages  first  strip- 
ped him,  to  save  his  clothes  from  being  stained  with  his  blood, 
and  then  murdered  him.  <^  The  plundering  of  our  town, 
houses,  merchants  booths  and  all,"  says  a  loyal  burgess, 
strongly  attached  to  Charles,  *<  was  pitiful  to  see !"  * 

Montrose,  who  had  promised  his  soldiers  the  plunder  of 

^  Spalding  ascribes  this  to  the  absence  of  the  nunisters,  "  because  the 
mioistersy  through  the  guiltiness  of  their  oonsdencesy  had  fled.'*  He  is  an 
admirer  of  Montrose,  and  a  staunch  friend,  but  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  his 
atrocities.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  impartiality  of  Wishart's  pane- 
gyric, who  dismisses  this  terrible  scene  in  a  sentence.  **  Montrose  having 
called  back  his  men  to  their  colours,  entered  the  city,  and  allowed  them  two 
days  rest  to  refredi  themselves."  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  p.  91.  Bishop 
Guthrie  still  more  impudently  asserts,  that  Montrose  *'  showed  great  mercy, 
both  pardoning  the  people,  and  protecting  thdr  goods."  Memoirs,  p.  158. 
Much  as  the  presbyterian  chaplains  have  been  ridiculed,  I  believe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  poiDt  out  any  proceedings,  that  bore  the  smallest  resemblance  in 
horror  to  the  sack  of  Abetdtea^  in  aiiy  place  where  they  were  present. 

you  jr.  X 
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the  town,  durst  not  let  loose  the  whole  army  upon  the  inhA<» 
bitants ;  he  therefore  returned  to  a  body  which  he  kept  to- 
gether for  protection,  and  left  the  wretched  place  during  the 
night  to  the  mercy  of  the  Irish,  who  revelled  in  unrestraiii«- 
ed  blood,  lust,  and  rapine.  They  kept  ^*  killing,  robbing, 
and  plundering  at  their  pleasure,  and  nothing  was  heard  but 
houling  and  crying,  wee[^ing  and  mourning,  through  all  the 
streets."  Next  day  rose  dismal  on  the  desolated  town,  the 
dead  were  lying  naked  on  the  streets,  and  no  one  durst  ap- 
proach to  bury  them.  But  the  havock  did  not  cease  even  with 
the  first  horrible  night;  for  four  days  were  the  inhuman 
monsters  allowed  to  riot  in  all  the  wanton  barbarity  to  which 
the  scenes  in  their  own  country  had  accustomed  them.  If 
the  wife  or  the  daughter  dared  to  weep  at  the  assassination 
before  their  eyes,  of  a  husband  or  father,  their  lives  were  the 
forfeit  of  their  natural  feelings,  and  not  content  with  forcing 
the  women  they  seized  in  the  town,  they  carried  others  away 
to  serve  their  brutal  purposes  in  the  camp.  ^'  It  is  lamenta- 
ble I"  exclaims  the  writer  already  quoted,  "  to  hear  how  these 
Irish,  who  had  gotten  the  spoil  of  the  town,  did  abuse  the 
same  !  They  continued  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Mon- 
day," and  all  this  in  the  presence,  and  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  ^^  gallant  Montrose,"  who  lodged  in  ^^  skipper 
Anderson's"  house.  Ou  Saturday  he  proclaimed  prince 
Rupert  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  himself  his  lieutenant- 
general.  *^  Sunday  all  day  he  stays,  but  neither  preaching 
nor  prayers  was  in  any  of  the  Aberdeens."  * 

Argyle's  approach  forced  the  plunderers  to  leave  the  work 
of  destruction ;  their  leader,  who  expected  to  be  joined  by 
the  marquis  of  Huntly's  retainers,  marched  north  to  Inverury; 
but  the  marquis  himself  being  absent,  his  son  with  the  cove- 
nanters, and  his  friends  recollecting  the  insult  he  had  formerly 
received  from  Montrose,  together  with  the  expectation  of 
Argyle's  speedy  advance,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  former 
visit,  very  few  joined  his  banners.  When  he  approached  the 
Spey,  he  found  the  boats  removed  to  the  other  side,  and  the 
whole  force  of  Moray  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage.     In 

*  Spalding,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336-8. 
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this  dilemma,  no  resource  remained,  but  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
woods,  and  among  the  hilU ;  but  his  rapid  marches,  and  the 
tardy  movements  of  his  pursuers,  enabled  him  to  reach  in 
safety,  though  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  heavy  baggage, 
the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  where,  with  diminished  numbers — 
for  the  Highlanders  returned  home  to  secure  their  booty — 
he  could  bid  defiance  to  the  approach  of  horse.     Being  de- 
tained here  for  a  few  days,  by  an  illness  occasioned  through 
over  fatigue,  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  descended  again 
into  Athol,  to  recruit,  and  despatched  Macdonald  with  the 
Irish,   on  the  same  errand,   into   the  Highlands,   to  invite 
the  Mountaineers  to  join  him,  and  force  such  as  were  un- 
willing   to  enlist.       From   Athol    he    entered   Angus,    and 
wasted  the  estates  of  lord  Cupar,  Balmerino's  brother,  plun- 
dered the  place  of  Dun,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Montrose 
and  the  surrounding  country,  had  deposited  their  valuables 
for  safety,  and  where  he  obtained  a  supply  of  arms  and  ar- 
tillery.    Argyle,  whose  talents  were  not  adapted  to  the  field, 
accompanied  by  the  earl   of  Lothian,   equally  unskilled  in 
military  affairs,  as  his  lieutenant,  after  having  proclaimed  him 
a  traitor,  and  offered  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for 
his  head,  followed,  but  at  a  distance,  the  footsteps  of  Mont- 
rose, and  although  possessed  of  a  superior  army,  he  perform- 
ed the  circuit  of  the  Highlands,  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness, 
through  Strathspey,  Badenoch,  Athol,  Angus,  and  Meams, 
yet  was  never  able  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement,  or  inter-* 
rapt  his  progress. 

Increased  in  numbers,  Montrose  suddenly  repassed  the 
Grampians,  and  spreading  devastation  around  him,  went 
again  to  attempt  rousing  the  Gordons.  His  former  expedi- 
tion was  marked  by  spoliation  on  every  side;  his  present 
march,  increasingly  destructive,  was  dislliiguished  by  the 
<:onflagration  of  the  chief  covenanters'  houses,  and  the  more 
infamous  flames  of  the  corn  yards.  Disappointed  still  in 
gaining  any  accession  from  among  Huntly's  friends,  he  took 
Fyvie  castle,  *  but  was  himself  very  nearly  surprised. 

With  such  men  as  hb,  he  ought  always  to  have  been  it\ 

*  Then  belonging*  to  the  earl  of  Dunferfnline. 
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possessiou  of  the  earliest  intcdligence  respecting  the  motioof 
of  his  enemies,  but  in  this  most  essential  part  of  a  general's 
duty,  he  was  almost  always  defective;  Argyle  and  LothiaUy 
at  the  head  of  nearly  three  thousand  horse  and  foot,  were 
within  two  miles  of  his  camp,  before  he  had  heard  of  their 
having  crossed  the  Grampians,  and  if  they  had  not  be^Ei  even 
still  more  deficient  in  generalship  than  he,  the  career  of  the 
hero  must  have  closed  at  Fyvie,  but  his  good  fortune  triumph* 
ed ;  his  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  that  skill,  which  en- 
abled him  to  manage  to  advantage  that  species  of  force  which 
he  commanded,  extricated  him  from  his  perilous  situation* 
He  distributed  his  men  on  the  heights,  and  among  the  ditches 
and  fences,  where  they  could  not  be  attacked  but  with  hazard^ 
and  after  sustaining  two  assaults  from  very  superior  numbers^ 
eluding  the  enemy  by  stratagem,  he  drew  off  his  whole  troops 
by  night,  without  loss,  to  Strathbogie,  and  thence  to  Baden- 
och,  where  he  expected  Macdonaid  with  the  Irish,  and  re- 
enforcements.  Ar^k,  whose  army  had  been  greatly  ne* 
glected,  and  had  suffered  much  from  desertion,  returned  ti> 
Edinburgh  in  disgust,  and  threw  up  his  commission. 

At  this  period,  the  high  courts  of  church  and  state  met 
about  the  same  time,  the  intimate  connexion  between  religion 
and  politics,  rendering  this  necessary,  not  only  because  the 
general  measures  to  be  consulted  upon,  but  because  the  lead* 
ing  men  in  each  were  the  same;  they  were  both  convoked 
this  year  without  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  no  cmnmis* 
sioner  attended  either.  The  general  assembly  sat  first,  and 
after  receiving  the  report  of  their  commissioners  at  West- 
minster, and  letters  from  the  assembly  of  divines,  communi- 
cating their  progress  in  the  work  of  uniformity,  and  lament- 
ing their  many  hinderances,  from  the  disturbances  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  prevalence  of  sectaries,  they  proceeded  to  censure 
the  Scottish  lords,  who  had  signed  a  bond  at  Oxford,  dis- 
claiming the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as  traitorous  and 
damnable,  renouncing  the  authority  of  the  convention  mr 
parliament,  without  his  majesty's  consent,  and  pledging  their 
honour  to  employ  their  uttermost  powers  and  abilities,  both 
with  lives  and  fortunes,  to  suppress  the  rebels  in  arms  against 
the  king,  and  passed  an  act,  authorizing  their  commission  to 
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proceed  against  them  with  the  greater  excommanication, 
unless  they  publicly  acknowledged  their  ofience.  Montrose 
and  Hontly,  with  their  adherents^  had  their  censures  con- 
firmed)  and  the  presbyteries  and  synods,  within  whose  bounds 
they  resided,  were  ordered  to  proceed  against  them  in  due 
form.  This  conduct  has  been  condemned  as  an  improper 
interference  of  the  church  in  matters  of  state,  but  where  a 
church  acknowledges  any  government,  as  that  which  in  con** 
science  their  members  are  bound  to  obey^  it  naturally  follows, 
that  they  must  consider  those  who  refuse  obedience  as  rebels, 
and  cannot  consistently  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  com- 
rounion. 

By  an  overture  submitted  to  this  assembly,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  practice  for  the  young  gentlemen  attending 
college,  to  get  inveigled  into  improper  connexions,  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  and  it  was  proposed  to  declare 
sdl  promises  of  marriage  given  in  such  circumstances  by  min- 
ors, who  afterwards  were  unwilling  to  fulfil  them,  void  and 
ill^al ;  but  the  assembly  remitted  the  consideration  to  pres- 
byteries, and  more  important  discussions  soon  occurred  to 
txrcupy  their  attention. 

Parliament,  which  met,  on  the  4th  of  June,  according  to 
the  triennial  act,  chose  John,  earl  of  Lauderdale,  president, 
and  formally  radfied  tlie  acts  of  the  preceding  convention,  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  treaty  with  England,  and 
the  excise.  *  They  appointed  the  chancellor  Loudon,  Argyle, 
Balmerino,  Warriston,  Cambuskeneth,  Sir  John  Smith,  pro- 
Tost  of  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Kennedy,  provost  of  Ayr,  Robert 
Barclay  of  Irvine,  and  lord  Maitland,  as  supernumerary,  or 

*  This  excise,  which  was  not  more  popular  then,  than  a  similar  measure 
at  a  later  date,  imposed  on  every  pint  of  home  made  ale  and  small  beer,  4d, 
on  fordgn  imported,  l/;  on  strong  beer,  by  the  brewer  or  housekeeper,  6d. 
Frendi  wine,  V  pint,  1/4;  Bpanish,  do.  s/S;  aquayitR,  W^  pint,  sold  S/8 ;  to- 
baceo,  W  lib.  Sd;  cn,ewery  slaughtered  ox,  bull,  or  oow,  value  sixteen  pounds, 
or  abore,  SO/;  on  e?ery  one  under  that  price,  lS/4;  all  oxen,  buUs^  or  Une^ 
transported,  ^  bead,  4/.  On  all  sb^,  slaughtered  or  transported,  if  above 
40/  ^ue,  4/,  if  under,  fi/;  all  slaughtered  stirks  of  8  lib.  price,  or  above,  6/4; 
under,  4/;  calves  or  goats,  40/  value,  4/,  under,  S/;  on  all  swine,  6d.  lambs  and 
kids,  S/;  on  every  ell  of  sDk,  from  6  merks  value  to  10, 6/4,  above  that  value, 
10/;  plush,  or  pan  velvet,  1^  do.  SO/;  satin,  15/4;  every  ounce  of  gold  lace^ 
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aoy  three  of  them,  to  proceed  to  England  as  eommissionerSf 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  English  parliament,  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  king.  They  declared  the  imprisonment  of 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  for  crimes  said  to  have  been  committed 
in  Scotland,  a  breach  of  law,  forfeited  the  earls  of  Crawford 
and  Forth,  lord  Yethan,  Haddow,  and  captain  Logic,  and 
after  appointing  a  number  of  committees,  prorogued  their 
sitting  till  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  1645. 

During  these  transactions  in  Scotland,  where  the  prospects 
of  Charles  seemed  to  brighten  a  little,  by  the  appearance  of 
that  baleful  meteor,  that  was  to  deceive,  and  hurry  him  on  to 
his  fate,  his  fortune  in  England,  though  chequered,  improv- 
ed on  the  whole,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  much  more 
favourable  than  could  have  been  prognosticated,  after  the 
fatal  result  of  Marston  moor.  The  parliamentary  force  was 
divided  into  two  armies,  one  under  Essex,  and  the  other 
commanded  by  Waller;  but  envious  of  each  other's  influence 
or  fame,  they  did  not  act  with  cordial  union.  In  opposition 
to  the  desire  of  the  parliamentary  committee,  Essex  marched 
into  Cornwall  against  prince  Maurice,  and  sent  Waller  to 
watch  the  progress  of  his  majesty,  who  outmanoeuvred  him, 
and,  after  a  skirmish  at  Cropreedy  bridge,  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  London  to  recruit.  The  king,  thus  left  disengaged, 
directed  his  attention  towards  Essex,  and,  in  a  narrow  coun* 
try  of  defiles  and  passes,  so  hemmed  in  the  parliamentary 
army,  that  unable  to  extricate  them,  their  general  desperately 
forced  his  way  with  the  cavalry  to  Plymouth,  and  left  his 
infantry  to  capitulate.  Their  determined  front  gained  good 
terms,  they  surrendered  their  arms,  but  were  allowed  to  de- 


lS/4;  ell  of  gold  or  silver  dotb,  9  lib;  a  beaver  hat,  is/;  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings, 13/4 ;  broad  doth,  1^  ell,  retailed  at  seven  pounds,  6/,  above  that  price, 
lij;  cambric,  lawn,  or  Holland,  or  Holland  cloth,  for  the  value  of  every  so/, 
]/.  Coal  exported  in  Scottish  or  English  bottoms,  to  the  value  of  twelve 
pounds,  6/;  in  foreign  bottoms,  is/.  From  this  list  it  will  appear,  that  the 
art  of  taxation  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  new  discoveries  of  this  en- 
lightened  age;  and  neither,  it  will  he  seen,  is  the  most  popular  government 
always  the  cheapest,  but  then,  there  is  a  health  and  a  vigour  in  popular  gov- 
ernments, which  enables  the  body  politic  to  supply  the  additional  drain.  The 
Turks  do  not  pay  a  tithe  of  taxation,  in  comparison  of  Britain. 
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part  without  any  stipulation.  In  little  more  than  a  month, 
re-organized  under  a  new  leader^the  earl  of  Manchester—- 
they  were  again  in  battle  against  hira,  and  at  Newbury,  re- 
took the  artillery  they  had  lost  at  Foy ;  yet,  this  officer,  al- 
though superior  in  numbers  and  victorious,  allowed  the  king 
to  withdraw  his  artillery  from  Pennington  castle  without 
molestation,  and  conclude  the  campaign  with  credit,  by  a  safe 
march  to  Oxford.  <-« 

Both  parties  being  still  so  equally  balanced,  the  terminal 
lion  of  the  war  seemed  as  distant  as  ever,  and  the  nation^ 
wearied  with  the  protracted  hostilities  which  they  had  not 
anticipated,  murmured  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  cobn 
ducted,  and,  as  usual  in  cases  of  public  dissatisfaction,  the 
parties  endeavoured  each  to  exculpate  himself,  by  attempting 
to  affix  the  blame  on  another.  Essex  and  Waller  were  un- 
fortunate, and  their  mutual  recriminations  were  just  what 
was  to  be  expected.  Manchester  had  been  successful,  but 
had  not  followed  up  his  success,  and  the  affair  at  Denning- 
ton  castle,  was  urged  as  a  proof  of  either  his  incapacity,  or 
unwillingness  to  strike  such  a  decisive  blow  as  would  reduce 
the  king  to  a  state  in  which  peace  might  be  safely  concluded 
with  htm.  But  the  noble  generals  were  suspected  of  being 
actuated  by  that  corporate  feeling,  which  beheld  with  jeal- 
ousy, the  increasing  power  of  the  commons,  and  looked 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  king,  upon  such  terms  as 
would  sustain  their  waneing  influence  in  the  government, 
and  regain  them  their  lost  weight  in  the  country,  as  of 
greater  consequence,  than  the  establishment  of  proper  safe- 
guards against  the  despotic  encroachments  of  royalty.  They 
owed  their  appointment  and  continuance  in  command,  to 
parliamentary  influence,  and  it  was  evident  that  their  errors 
or  misconduct,  tended  to  lessen  the  hold  their  employers 
had  upon  the  public,  as  well  as  endanger  the  public  cause. 
This  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  measure  should  be 
adopted,  to  allay  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  openly  ex- 
pressed without  doors,  and  secretly  entertained  by  the  ma- 
jority within;  but  although  it  had  been  voted  a  twelvemonth 
before,  that  the  members  of  parliament,  with  some  excep- 
tions, should  not  hold  places,  and  an  inquiry  had  been  in- 
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«tituted  into  the  number  and  emoluments  of  these  now  en« 
joyed,  and  the  plain  way  to  confirm  the  wavering  confidence 
of  the  public  was  pointed  out,  that  of  simply  carrying  their 
own  resolutions  into  effect,  yet  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
bring  the  subject  fairly  before  the  legislature,  till  Cromwell^ 
in  a  manly,  convincing,  and  forcible  speech,  introduced  it. 

In  language  the  reverse  of  **  confused  and  inelegant,"  he 
told  them,  ^^  That  it  was  now  a  time  to  speak,  or  for  ever  to 
hold  the  tongue;  the  important  occasion  being  no  less  than 
to  save  a  nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay,  almost  a  dying  con- 
dition, which  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  had  idready 
iMTought  it  into,  so  that  without  a  more  speedy,  vigorous,  and 
effectual  prosecution  of  the  war,  casting  off  all  lingering 
proceedings,  like  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea,  to  spin  out 
a  war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the 
name  of  a  parliament.  For  what  do  the  enemy  say  ?  nay, 
what  do  many  say,  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  this 
parliament?  Even  this,  that  the  members  of  both  houses 
have  got  great  places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into 
their  hands,  and  what  by  interest  in  parliament,  and  what  by 
power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue  themselves  in 
grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  war  speedily  to  end,  lest  their 
own  power  should  determine  with  it.  This  I  speak  here  to 
our  own  faces,  is  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad  behind 
our  backs.  I  am  far  from  reflecting  on  any.  I  know  the 
worth  of  these  commanders,  members  of  both  houses,  who 
are  yet  in  power ;  but  if  I  may  speak  my  conscience  without 
reflection  upon  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the  army  be  not  put 
into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vigorously  prosecut- 
ed, the  people  can  bear  the  war  no  longer,  and  will  enforce 
you  to  a  dishonourable  peace.  But  this  I  would  recommend 
to  your  prudence,  not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or  over- 
sight of  any  commander-in-chief,  upon  any  occasion  what- 
soever, for  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  oversights, 
so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  in  military  affairs; 
therefore,  waving  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  these 
things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy  that  is  most 
necessary,  and  I  hope  we  have  such  true  English  hearts,  and 
zealous  affections  towards  the  general  weal  of  our  mother 
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country^  tbat  ho  members  of  either  house  will  scruple  to  deny 
themselves  their  own  private  interests  for  the  public  good} 
nor  account  it  a  dishonour  done  to  them,  whatever  the  par- 
liament shall  resolve  upon  in  this  weighty  affair." 
,    Silence  thus  broken,  a  debate  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
adoption  of  a  motion  by  Zoach  Tate,  seconded  by  the  younger 
Vane,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  excluding  all  members  of 
parliament  from  holding  any  command  in  the  army,  and  on 
the  same  day,  a  fast  was  ordered  to  be  held,  for  imploring 
God's  blessing  on  their  measures.     Two  days  after,  the  bill 
was  brought  in,  and  read  a  first  time.     On  the  14th,  it  was 
read,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  where 
an  amendment  in  favour  of  the  lord  genera],  and  another, 
obligatory  on  all  officers  accepting  commands,  to  obey  what- 
ever form  of  church  government  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
parliament,   and  the  assembly  of  divines  were   introduced. 
After  a   long  discussion,  the  first  was  negatived,   and  the 
consideration  of  the  other  adjourned  till  the  day  after  the 
fast,  when,  on  the  house  being  resumed,  the  self»denying 
ordinance,  as  it  was  termed,    went  through  the  commons. 
On  the  15th  January  it  was  rejected  by  the  lords,  as  striking 
especially  at  Essex  and  Manchester,  but  the  commons  hav- 
ing adopted  a  new  model  for  the  army,  by  which  the  whole 
was  recast,  and  intrusted  entirely  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  as 
general,  and  Skippon,  as  sergeant-major-general,  the  upper 
house  could  not  with  decency  object,  and  Manchester  and 
Essex,  who  saw  their  power  entirely  gone,  voluntarily  threw 
up  their  commissions.     The  chief  obstacle  to  the  self-denying 
ordinance  being  thus  removed,  it  was  again  brought  forward 
by  the  commons,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  finally  passed  both 
bouses.* 


*  This  measure,  wbicii  was  opposed  by  Whitek>cky  with  arguments  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  ably  discussed  by  Brodie,  Hist  of 
tbe  British  Empire,  toI.  liL  pp.  .542-559.  and  the  arguments  of  Whitelock 
and  Hume  satisfactorily  answered.  But  the  question  is  one  of  great  delicacy, 
even  in  tbe  settled  state  of  the  British  constitution,  because,  while  the  royal 
prerogative  remains,  to  promote,  or  dismiss  at  pleasure,  officers,  being  mem- 
bcffv,  are  placed  in  a  situation  of  strong  temptation  to  support  every  measure 
of  the  crown,  while  the  exclusion  of  officers  from  parliament,  would  be  to 
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Peace»  for  which  the  moderate  men  on  both  sides  sighed, 
was  urged  so  strongly  upon  the  king  by  the  mongrel  parlia- 
ment— as  he  himself  styled  the  noblemen  and  commons  who 
had,  in  obedience,  to  his  summons,  assembled  at  Oxford—^ 
that  in  spite  of  his  own  inclination,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  advances  to  the  two  houses  at  Westminster,  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  they,  although  they  were  dissatis- 
fied at  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  them  as  a  parliament,  to 
evince  that  they  were  not  averse  to  negotiate,  if  they  could 
thus  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country,  or  bring  hostilities 
to  a  happy  termination,  consented  to  nominate  commission- 
ers, who,  along  with  the  Scottish  deputies,  should  repair  with 
propositions  to  Oxford.*  The  king  having  failed  to  seduce 
some  of  the  party,  dismissed  the  whole  haughtily,  with  a 
scaled  letter  undirected,  desiring  a  safeconduct  for  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  to  be  sent  by  the 
king,  to  fetch  an  answer  to  the  propositions.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  address  the  lords  and  commons  at  Westminster, 
in  parliament  assembled,  and  the  king  consented  to  do  this, 
but  under  a  secret  protest,  that  his  calling  them*  a  legal 
assembly,  was  not  acknowledging  them  as  such,  an  inauspi- 
cious commencement  of  a  negotiation,  where  the  previous 
distrust  of  royal  sincerity,  was  the  principal  obstruction  to 
treat,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  harsh 
of  the  parliament's  proposals.     When  his  majesty's  commis* 

separate  entirdy  the  loldier  from  the  citizen,  &  distinction  already  too  wide. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  trenching  upon  the  prerogative,  for  parliament  to  inter- 
fere in  the  nomination  of  ofBcers,  but  it  would  destroy  no  useful  part  of  it, 
to  take  away  the  power  of  dismissing,  without  assigning  a  reason.  The  policy 
of  the  parliament  in  the  present  case,  was  adapted  to  a  state  in  which  it  is  to 
be  fervently  hoped  these  ^kingdoms  may  never  again  be  placed,  and  is  not  to 
be  argued  upon,  dfher  from  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  it  existed 
before,  or  since  the  revolution,  nor  b  it  to  be  judged  of  by  consequences 
which  could  not  then  be  foreseen.  Had  it  passed  both  houses  when  first 
proposed,  it  is  evident  that  Cromwell  must  have  resigned,  as  well  as  Essex 
and  Manchester,  it  was  the  delay  in  passing  it,  and  the  circumstances  which 
took  place  during  that  delay,  that  originated  the  protectorate,  not  the  measure 
itself. 

*  The  Scottish  commissioners  were  lord  Maitland,  Sir  Charles  Erskine, 
Mr.  Hew  Kennedy,  Mr.  Barclay*-by  mistake  named  Bartlay  by  Wbitelock— 
and  Mr.  Henderson. 
69 
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siooers  arrived  in  London,  they  attempted  to  heighten  the 
jealousies  which  had  already  begun  to  spring  up  among  the 
parliamentary  leaders,  and  the  Scottish  deputies,  insidiously 
to  (detach  their  interests,  and  gain  them  separately ;  but  they 
had  too  acute  statesmen  to  deal  with:  their  designs  were 
perceived,  and  their  departure  hastened,  when  their  immedi- 
ate ostensible  business  was  settled.  Uxbridge  was  the  place 
agreed  upon  for  the  negotiations  which  were  to  be  managed 
by  commissioners,  sixteen  from  the  king,  twelve  from  the 
parliament,  and  four  from  the  Scots,  beside  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  was  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  church.  The 
three  material  points  of  religion,  the  militia,  and  Ireland, 
were  to  be  discussed  alternately,  three  days  each  at  a  time, 
commencing  with  religion,  and  the  deliberations  were  not  to 
be  protracted  beyond  twenty  days. 

Religion,  the  subject  of  the  first  three  days'  debate,  was 
now  a  question,  not  of  modifying  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
episcopacy,  or  abridging  the  power  of  the  bishops,  but 
whether  another  form  of  church  government,  entirely  op- 
posite, should  be  introduced.  That  Charles  was  not  attach- 
ed, from  a  principle  of  conscience,  to  any  particular  form, 
is  sufficiently  apparent  from  his  conduct  while  last  in  Scot- 
land. He  considered  the  influence  which  the  particular 
constitution  of  the  English  church  gave  the  king,  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  forwarding  his  schemes  against  the 
liberties  of  his  people,  and  therefore  he  was  determined  that 
the  hierarchy,  under  some  shape,  should  be  retained,*  know- 
ing that  if  this  were  allowed,  occasions  would  present  them- 
selves for  re-instating  the  priesthood  in  all  its  pomp  and 
power.  Parliament  was  now  pledged  to  the  rooting  out  of 
prelacy,  with  all  its  different  orders,  and  a  majority  were 
inclined  for  the  introduction  of  presbytery,  as  the  legal  es- 

*  *  As  the  king's  duty  is  to  protect  the  church,  so  it  is  the  church's  to 
assist  the  king  in  the  maintenance  of  his  just  authority ;  wherefore,  my  pre- 
decessors have  been  always  careful,  especially  since  the  reformation,  to  keep 
the  dependancy  of  the  clergy  entirely  upon  the  crown,  without  which,  it  will 
scarcely  sit  fast  upon  the  king's  head;  therefore  you  must  do  nothing  to 
change  or  lessen  this  necessary  dependancy."  Charles'  Directions  for  his 
Uxbridge  CommissioRers.    Rush.  vol.  r.  p.  945. 
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tablishment;  but  a  respectable  minority  were  tbe  advocates 
for  toleration,,  nor  wished  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  a 
synod  or  general  assembly,  that  liberty  of  conscience  they 
had  rescued  from  the  royal  and  episcopal  grasp. 
I    Trusting  to  this  difference  of  opinion  among  his  oppon*- 
ents,  his  majesty  hoped  to  render  their  dissension  subservient 
to  his  purpose,  yet  they  were  both  united  in  their  dread  of 
prelatical  power,   and  their  desire  for  its  extirpation;   the 
persecution  they  had  so  recently  endured  from  the  bishops 
was   still  fresh,   and  their  dissensions  were  repressed,   till 
their  late  formidable  enemy  were  completely  destroyed.     The 
policy  of  the  question  was  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and 
when  presbyterial  government  was  debated,   its  Scriptural 
authority  was   the  principal  point  that  was  agitated.     Dr. 
Stewart  contended,  with  much  learning  and  great  warmth 
against  the  introduction  of  presbytery  into  the  realm  of  £ng« 
land,  which  had  been  so  long  under  episcopacy,  which,  he 
affirmed,   was  more   suitable  to   the   church,   and   asserted 
to  h^jure  divino.     Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Marshall  answer- 
ed the  doctor,  defended  presbytery,  as  more  consonant  to 
the  word  of  God  than  episcopacy,  and  claimed  for  it  also  to 
he  Jure  divino.     This  disputation,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  polemics,  while  it  did  not  convert  the  disputants  them- 
selves,  appears  to  have  been  more  effectual  in  convincing 
their  auditors,  that  neither  of  them  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing their  positions.     The  marquis  of  Hertford  closed  the 
debate  by  remarking,  **  My  lords,  here  is  much  said  con- 
cerning church   government  in  the  general;  the  reverend 
doctors  on  the  king's  part  affirm,  that  episcopacy  is  jure  di^. 
Vino;  the  reverend  ministers  of  the  other  part  do  affirm,  that 
presbytery  is  j^re  diviiko.     For  my  part,  I  think  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  nor  any  government  whatsoever,  is 
jure  dimnoy  and  I  desire  we  may  leave  that  article,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  general  proposals." 

It  was,  in  consequence,  agreed,  that  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish commissioners  on  this  point,  should  give  in  their  de- 
mands' in  writing,  which  they  accordingly  did.  They  requir- 
ed : — ^<  That  the  king  should  pass  the  biU  for  abolishing 
episcopacy,   taking  aw^  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,   and 
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chapters,  and  sequestrating  their  revenues  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  ordinance,  authorizing  and  calling  the  assembly  of 
divines,  should  be  confirmed  by  acts  of  parliament ;  that  the 
directory  for  public  worship,  prepared  by  them,  and  passed 
by  both   houses,   be  ratified,   and  the  presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  proposed  by  the  assembly,  and  approved 
of  by  the  houses,   enacted  as  a  part  of  the  reformation  of 
religion  and  uniformity ;  and,  that  his  majesty  subscribe  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  the  covenant  be  enjoined 
to  be  taken  throughout  the  kingdom.''     These  were  met  by 
a  counter  project  from  the  king.     He  proposed,  for  procur- 
ing a  blessed  peace,  what,  at  an  earlier  period  might  have 
prevented  war,  <<  that  freedom  be  left  to  all  persons,  of  what 
opinions  soever,  in  matters  of  ceremony,   and  that  all  the 
penalties  of  the  laws  and  customs,  which  enjoin  these  cere- 
monies, be  suspended ;''   but  now  this  was  only  considered 
as  an  apple  of  discord  thrown  among  the  brethren.    The  title 
of  bishops  he  desired  to  be  retained,  and  consented  that  they 
should  exercise  no  act  of  jurisdiction  or  ordination,  without 
the  consent  and  counsel  of  the  presbyters,  who  should  be 
chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each  diocess,  out  of  the  leamedest 
and  gravest  ministers  of  that  diocess;  that  the  bishop  keep 
his  constant  residence  in  his  diocess,  except  when  he  shall 
be  required  by  his  majesty  to  attend  him  on  any  occasion, 
and  that— if  he  be  not  hindered  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age 
or  sickness — he  preach  every  Sunday  in  some  church  within 
his  diocess ;  that  the  ordination  of  ministers  shall  be  always 
in  a  public  and  solemn  manner,  and  very  strict  rules  observ- 
ed concerning  the   sufficiency,   and  other  qualifications   of 
those  men  who  shall  be  received  into  holy  orders,  and  the 
bishops  shall  not  receive  any  into  holy  orders,  without  the 
approbation  and  consent  of  the  presbyters,  or  the  major  part 
of  them;  that  competent  maintenance  and  provision  be  es- 
tablished by  act  of  parliament,  to  such  vicarages  as  belong  to 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  out  of  the  impropriations  ot 
the  several  parishes ;  that  for  the  time  to  come,  no  person 
shall  be  capable  of  two  parsonages  or  vicarages,  with  cure  ot 
souls;  that  towards  the  settling  of  the  public  peace,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  shall  be  raised  by  act  of  parliament. 
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out  of  the  estates  of  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  in  soch 
manner  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  king  and  two  houses 
of  parliament,  without  the  aUenation  of  the  church  lands, 
with  several  other  lesser  regulations.  To  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  hierarchy  in  any  shape,  the  commissioners  would 
not  consent,  and  the  king  would  not  agree  to  its  total  aboli- 
tion. So  ended  the  religious  branch  of  the  negotiations.  But, 
ere  they  were  closed,  Laud,  to  whose  childish  affection  for 
pompous  vestments,  and  whose  superstitious  reverence  for 
idle,  impertinent,  and  sometimes  almost  profane  ceremonies 
and  rites,  were  to  be  attributed  much  of  the  disasters  of  his 
master,  was  brought  to  trial,  and  atoned  on  the  scaffold  for 
the  blood  which  bis  obstinate  perseverance  in  attempting  to 
lord  it  over  men's  consciences,  had  caused  to  be  sly)d. 

On  the  next  three  days  the  militia  wa.s  introduced,  and 
Hyde,  afterward  lord  Clarendon,  insisted  that  it  should  be 
held  for  granted,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  militia  is  by 
*  the  law  of  England,  in  the  king  only.  This  position  White- 
lock  denied.  He  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  law  did  not 
positively  assert  where  that  power  was  lodged,  and  the  law- 
yers seemed  emulous  to  rival  the  divines  in  the  length, 
subtlety,*  and  refinement  of  their  disputations,  when  the  earl 
of  Southampton  interfered,  and  adverting  to  the  time  already 
spent  on  the  subject  of  religion,  observed,  although  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  both  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  argue  the 
matter,  and  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  would  receive  much 
gratification,  yet  he  thought  it  would  more  conduce  to  a 
settlement,  to  decline  the  debate  about  the  legal  question, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  propositions  respecting  it.* 

*  Whitelocky  who  was  an  Erastian,  had  no  great  affection  for  the  Scots, 
and  he  sometimes  discovers  bis  dislike  in  the  representation  he  gives  of  them 
in  such  a  petted,  childish-like  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  a  smile ; 
of  course,  allowance  must  he  made  for  this  shading  in*atl  his  pictures.  Pre- 
cedence, it  seems,  was  a  contested  point  among  the  parliamentary  and  Scot- 
tish commusioners.  On  the  first  night  of  their  being  together,  a  little  before 
supper,  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland  intimated  his  expectation  that  be 
should  have  the  precedence  of  all  the  English  lords,  both  at  the  table  and  at 
the  meetings,  and  that  Berkley  and  Kennedy— or  Kennedagh,  as  he  styles 
him— should  have  the  same  of  the  English  commissioners,  who  were  but 
esquires.    The  two  .last,  however,  were  informed  that  Whitelock  and  Crew 
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The  power  of  the*  sword^  as  it  is  that  ftt  all  governments 
which  settles  the  final  pre-eminence  of  any  particular  mem- 
ber, so  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  adjust  satisfactorily  or  safely, 
in  a  mixed  monarchy,  in  revolutionary  times.  The  king,  as 
the  feudri  chiefs  had,  in  all  the  European  states,  possessed  the 
power  of  summoning  his  vassals  to  his  standard,  and  so  Ipng. 
as  the  government  of  the  countries  consisted  in  a  subordina* 
tion  of  subjects,  who  held  their  lands  by  tenure  of  military 
servitude,  he  as  the  head,  was  nominally  intrusted  with  a 
power,  which  a  thousand  concurring  circumstances  tended 
practically  to  abridge,  except  when  an  army  was  embodied  i 

and  fairly  in  the  field.  During  the  aristoctatical  freedom  of 
feudal  times,  this  frequently  occasioned  a  clashing  of  rights  ' 

between  the  monarch  and  the  nobles ;  but  when  the  comm(^ns 
became  emancipated  from  villanage,  and  the  progress  of  the 
reformation  raised  them  to  their  proper  scale  in  society, 
armies  were  90  longer  composed  of  the  vassal  and  his  lord, 
but  of  men  voluntarily  enlisted,  or  pressed  into  the  service, 
who  formed  a  new  species  of  force,  the  direction  of  which, 
in  countries  where  the  government  was  framed  upon  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  became  an  object  of  most  serious  con- 
cern, and  was,  at  this  time,  in  England,  a  point  undecided 
by  law. 

Parliament,  who  justly  dreaded  that  any  concessions  which 
might  be  wrung  from  the  king,  would  prove  entirely  nuga- 
tory, if  he  were  allowed  to  retain  the  management  of  a  force, 

were  the  eldest  sons  of  knights,  who  took  rank  next  to  knights,  on  which  the 
borgesMs  gave  up  the  contest  for  themselves,  only  they  stickled  for  their 
chancellor ;  **  At  which,"  remarks  Whitelock, "  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
smiled,  and  seemed  to  contemn  it,  of  whose  great  honour  and  family,  and  the 
antiquity  of  it,  the  Scottish  commissioners  could  not  be  ignorant,  nor  of  the 
diiierence  between  that  and  the  earl  of  Loudon.  Yet  Northumberland  mov- 
ed, for  satisfaction  of  the  Scots,  that  the  chancellor  and  one  other  of  the 
Soots  commissioners,  might  ai  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table — ^wbtch  was  not  I 

taken  for  the  chief,  but  for  the  woman's  place — and  the  rest  of  the  commi«- 
sioiiera  sat  in  their  ranks  on  either  side,  and  so  tiiat  matter  was  for  the  present 
settled."  He  then  sarcastically  subjoins,  **  officers  had  been  sent  down  by  the 
parliament  to  prepare  all  things  fit  for  the  commissioners,  and  for  their  diet 
and  entertainment,  at  which  the  Scots  commissioners  were  contented  to  have 
their  share."    There  was  no  contention  about  that. 
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o-^uch  as  he  then  commanded — ^now  become  so  alarming  td 
the  cause  of  liberty^  from  the  composition  of  its  parts,  and 
its  entire  devotion  to  its  leaders,  without  any  regard  to  prin- 
ciple, required,  that  by  act  of  parliament,  Uie  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,   should  be  appointed  to  be  armed, 
trained,    and  disciplined  in.  such   a  manner  as  both  houses 
should  think  fit;   and* in  like  manner  for  the  kingdom  ot 
Scotland,  as  the  estates  of  parliament  there  should  think  fit; 
and  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  suppress  any 
forces  raised,  without  the  authority  of  the  parliament  or  es- 
tates ;  to  preserve  the  peace  now  to  be  settled,  and  prevent 
all  disturbances  likely  to  arise  from  the  late  troubles ;  to  ap-* 
point  residents,  in  the  two  kingdoms  respectively,  to  assist 
and  vote,  along  with  their  native  commissioners,  respecting 
the  separate   interests  of  the  states,   and  that  the   commis- 
sioners jointly,  should  have  the  preservation  of  peace  between 
both  kingdoms,   committed  to  them,  and  be  empowered  to 
raise  and  to  disband  all  forces  for  the  preservation  of  inter« 
nal  peace,  or  the  repulsion  of  external  violence.     The  king 
proposed,   that  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,   by  sea  and 
land,  should  be  intrusted   to  twenty  commissioners,   ten  to 
be  nominated  by  himself,  and  ten  by  the  parliament,  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  after  which,  they  were  to  revert  to  his 
majesty;  this,  which  would,  in  fSact,  have  been  yielding  up 
every  advantage  of  which  they  were  possessed,  as  it  would 
have  at  once  exposed  the  army  to  the  intrigues  of  the  king, 
— and  by  limiting  the  parliamentary  contract  to  so  short  a 
period,  have  rendered  it  useless,  even  during  the  time  it  was 
exercised,  as  all  the  permanent  arrangements  would  depend 
upon  the  royal  pleasure — was  rejected  by  the  parliament,  who 
proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  the  unlimited  direction  of 
the  militia,    should   be  vested   in  commissioners  named   by 
themselves,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  after  a  firm  peace 
should  be  established,  or  for  seven  years  certain,  from  the 
time  of  the  passing  the  act  for  this  purpose,   and  then  to 
be  settled  and  exercised  in  such  manner  as  should  be  agreed 
upon  by  his  majesty  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  of 
England,  and   the  estate^  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland. 
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This  was  rejected  by  the  king,  and  no  other  proposal  was 
made. 

Ireland  was  looked  to  by  the  king,  as  an  excellent  field 
fbr  recruits,  whence  he  might  draw  powerful  aid,  could  he 
only  induce  the  people  of  England,  to  believe  that  peace 
there  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  protestants,  and 
that  his  withdrawing  thence  the  army  which  had  hitherto 
protected  them,  was  the  most  effectual  method  of  promoting 
their  safety.  The  parliament  viewed  matters  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light,  and  although  they  did  not  then  know  the  full 
extent  of  the  intrigues  Charles  was  carrying  on,  for  introduc- 
ing into  England,  a  force  similar  to  the  banditti,  who  were, 
at  that  moment,  ravaging  without  mercy,  the  north  and  west 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  king's  name,  and  under  his  express 
authority,  were  led  by  the  faithless  Montrose,  to  the  com- 
mission of  atrocities,  not  less  dreadful  than  those  they  had 
perpetrated  in  their  najtive  land,  were  yet  sufficiently  in- 
formed, to  insist  upon  the  cessation  which  had  been  con- 
cluded with  the  rebels  there,  being  brought  to  an  immediate 
termination ;  they,  thereupon  demanded,  that  all  treaties  con- 
cluded with  the  rebels,  without  consent  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  should  be  made  void,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  of  Ireland,  settled  in  both  houses  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  to  be  managed  by  the  joint  advice  of  both  king- 
doms, and  his  majesty  to  assist,  and  to  do  no  act  to  dis- 
countenance or  molest  them  therein.  This  demand,  which 
involved  the  king's  conduct  toward  Ireland,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  cessation,  produced  a  lengthened  discussion,  and 
a  great  deal  of  quibbling,  especially  from  the  king's  commis- 
sioners, who  were  studious  of  difiiculties,  of  encumbering 
tne  negotiations,  by  complicated  questions  and  unnecessaiy 
embarrassment,  and  ended  like  the  other  propositions,  in  no 
determinate  conclusion. 

The  king's  commissioners,  insisted  that  the  necessities  of 
the  army  in  Ireland,  and  the  want  of  supplies,  owing  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  parliament,  rendered  the  cessation  indis- 
pensable, to  prevent  its  complete  annihilation,  and  that  ot 
the  protestant  inhabitants.  The  parliamentary  negotiators 
affirmed, — which  their  opponents  endeavoured  to  extenuate, 

VOL.  IV.  z 
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but  could  not  deny-^tbat  the  king  bad  seized  supplies  tbe 
parliament  was  sending  for  relief  of  the  Anglo-Irish  army, 
and  applied  them  to  his  own  use^  and  insisted  they  bad  made 
it  evident,  that  the  cessation  tended  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  protestants  in  that  kingdom,  which  they  conceived 
was  the  design  of  those  who  bad  advised  that  measure;  and, 
in  opposition  to  the  assertion,  that  it  was  tbe  only  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  protestants  there,  they  urged  the  undeni* 
able  fact,  of  the  preferable  condition  of  the  numerous  pro- 
testants  in  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  who  bad  re- 
fused to  accede  to  that  measure,  as  the  very  means  intended 
for  their  ruin ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  now  demonstrable,  that  tbe 
Scottish  army  in  that  district,  was  the  salvation  of  the  pro- 
testant  interest  in  the  north  of  the  island.  But  the  king's 
instructions  to  Ormond,  and  the  commission  be  granted  to 
Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Glamorgan,  to  obtain  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  Irish  papists,  upon  any  terms,  sufficiently 
justify  the  pertinacity  with  which  tbe  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners adhered  to  obtaining  the  complete  management  of 
the  war  in  that  country. 

Instead  of  being  sincerely  desirous  for  tbe  conclusion  of  a 
treaty,  which  might  restore  peace  to  bis  bleeding  country, 
upon  terms  calculated  to  ensure  its  continuance,  Charles  was 
secretly  averse  to  its  success,  and,  unwilling  that  any  ad- 
justment should  take  place,  unless  he  were  re- instated  in 
power,  without  limitation.  While  openly  negotiating,  he 
was  privately  tampering  with  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary 
party,  for  whom  his  commissioners  had  instructions  to  try 
what  the  offers  of  honours  and  place  could  effect,  and,  while 
secretly  treating  for  foreign  assistance,  he  was  openly  dis* 
covering  very  sinister  practices.  His  correspondence  with 
the  queen,  which  was  captured  after  tbe  battle  of  Nasby, 
unvailed  the  hypocrisy  of  all  his  professions,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  sincere  only  in  his  attempts  to  deceive.  Exag» 
gerated  reports  of  Montrose'  exploits  in  Scotland,  had  an 
unfortunate  effect,  in  rendering  the  king  more  obstinate  in^ 
his  refusal  to  yield  to  any  demand  of  tbe  parliament,  yet,  it 
does  not  appear  probable,  that  the  statement  of  bis  having 
given  his  assent  to  ^e  most  material  propositbns  at  Ux- 
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bridge^  at  the  entreaties  of  Southampton,  and  again  with- 
drawn it  when  news  came  from  Scotland,  was  any  thing  else 
than  a  rtue^  similar  to  what  he  had  played  off  to  Whitelock, 
at  Oxford ;  but,  that  he  was  elevated  by  the  success  of  the 
marquis,  far  beyond  what  the  real  importance  of  his  ephem- 
eral ascendency  warranted,  is  as  plain,  as,  that  the  marqais 
himself,  over-rated  the  value  of  his  exploits,  when  he  after- 
wards wrote  to  the  king,  that  he  had  gone  through  the  land, 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  prayed  his  majesty,  '^  come 
then,  and  take  this  city,  lest  I  take  it,  and  it  be  called  by 
my  name !"  • 

After  his  fortunate  escape  at  Fyvie,  and  during  his  march 
toward  his  place  of  retreat,  a  number  of  deserters  thinned 
the  ranks  of  Montrose ;  but,  as  nothing  except  incessant  ac- 
tion, and  the  prospect  of  plunder,  could  have  kept  such  an 
army  as  his  together,  he  only  rested  a  few  days  at  Badenoch, 
till  his  men  were  able  to  endure  fresh  &tigue,  then  marched 
into  Athol,  where  he  was  joined  by  Macdonald,  and  the  re^ 
enforcements  he  had  been  sent  to  procure.  Enabled  now,  by 
the  accession  of  numbers  and  the  absence  of  Axgyle,  to  re- 
commence with  efiect  his  predatory  operations,  he  proceeded, 
by  rapid  marches,  through  almost  impassable  defiles,  to  the 
lands  of  Glenorchy,  one  of  Argyle's  near  relations,  which 
he  ravaged  without  mercy^  burning  and  destroying  wherever 
he  went.  In  the  depth  of  a  highland  winter,  he  let  loose  the 
whole  fury  of  his  wrath  upon  the  territories  of  his  rival, 
and  the  vindictive  spirit  of  private  revenge,  urged  on  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  the  ru£Ban  Irish,  and  the  rival  enmity 
of  the  highlanders,  to  the  perpetration  of  new  deeds  qf  hor- 
ror. The  whole  country  was  one  scene  of  murder  and  con- 
flagration, they  spared  none  that  were  able  to  bear  arms^ 
and,  in  particular,  they  massacred  without  distinction,  every 
man  carrying  a  weapon,  or  whom  they  supposed  likely  to 
join  their  chieftain  $t  nor  was  there  a  house  left  standing, 

*  The  letter  in  which  this  boaflting,  and  nther  unlucky  quotation  occun, 
WM  found  among  the  marqoiiP  papen,  after  the  battle  of  PhiUiphangb. 
LaiD^B  Hirt.  vol.  ni.  p.  297.  Burnet's  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  59.  Charles'  Corresp. 
RuA.  voL  V.  p.  947. 

t  Wishart— the  bishop  goes  on  to  narrate^  **  thty  drove  all  their  cattle^ 
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except  the  -  strengths,  which  the  savages  had  not  the  means 
of  reducing;  their  corn,  their  winter  stock,  was  consumea: 
their  furniture  and  effects  of  every  kind,  destroyed;  not  a 
hoof  left  in  the  district,  for  such  as  they  could  not  drive 
away,  they  houghed,  and  cast  out  to  perish  in  the  snow. 
These  merciless  devastations,  worthy  of  a  chief  of  banditti, 
and  his  troop  of  outlaws,  were  extended  through  Breadal- 
bane,  Argyle  and  Lorn,  to  the  confines  of  Lochaber,  when, 
satiated  with  revenge,  and  his  followers  increased  by  acces- 
sions from  the  Gordons  and  Farquharsons,  he  bent  his  course 
towards  Inverness.  While  on  his  march,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  messenger,  informing  him,  that  Argyle,  who  incensed 
at  the  cruel  devastation  of  his  estates,  had  raised  a  force  of 
about  three  thousand  men,  to  avenge  the  injuiy,  was  advanced 
to  near  the  ancient  castle  of  Inverlocby,  and,  suspecting 
that  his  intention  was  to  join  the  garrison  of  Inverness,  and 
raise  the  counties  of  Moray  and  Ross,  he  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  repay  the  surprise  at  Fyvie. 

Leaving  the  common  road,  in  which  he  placed  guards,  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  receiving  any  intelligence  of  his  actions, 
he  'went  straight  across  the  almost  inaccessible  heights  of 
Lochaber,  through  paths  still  covered  with  snow,  and  hitherto 
untracted,  but  by  the  shepherd  or  huntsman.  He  had  ap« 
proached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  main  body,  when  the  as- 
tonished scouts,  who  had  fled  back  in  amazement,  first  gave 
notice  of  his  approach.  Fatigued  with  his  toilsome  march, 
his  worn  out  soldiers  could  not  be  led  out  to  an  immediate 
assault,  as  the  enemy,  apprized  of  his  advance,  had  had  time 
to  collect  their  scattered  men,  and  were  in  some  measure  pre- 

and  burnt  down  their  villages  and  cottages  to  the  ground  ;'*  *<  nor  did  they 
deal  more  gently  with  the  people  of  Lorn ;"  and  then  piously  adds,  **  Mon- 
trose ever  after  acknowledged,  that  he  had  never  e)rperienced  the  singular 
providence  and  goodness  of  God,  in  a  more  remarkable  manner,  than  at  this 
time."  Spalding  relates  in  a  more  simple,  but  touching  styles  ^  Ye  hear  be- 
fore of  Montrose*  progress  to  the  Glenorchies  lands.  He  goes  to  Argyle, 
burns  and  slays  through  the  haill  country ;  and  left  no  house  or  hold,  except 
impregnable  strengths,  unbumt ;  their  com,  goods,  and  gear;  and  left  not  a 
four-footed  beast  in  his  haill  lands;  and  such  as  would  not  drive,  they 
houghed  and  slew,  that  they  should  never  make  stead.'*  Troubles  in  Scot- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  396,  &c. 
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pared  for  his  reception.  Both  parties  stood  to  arms  during 
the  night,  but  the  moon,  which  shone  without  a  cloud,  upon 
the  mountain  scenery,  enabled  them  to  prevent  each  other 
from  enjoying  any  repose.  Unfortunately,  Argyle,  after  his 
army  was  drawn  up,  went  on  board  a  galley  in  the  loch, 
where  he  remained  a  safe  spectator  of  the  battle — a  fall  from 
his  horse,  which  had  incapacitated  him  from  taking  any  ac- 
tive part  in  the  action,  was  the  reason  his  friends  assigned 
for  his  retreat;  his  enemies  attributed  it  to  his  pusillanimity. 
The  composition  of  the  two  armies  was  extremely  different, 
that  of  Montrose,  consisted  of  veteran  Irish,  and  highlanders 
flushed  with  victory;  the  former,  he  placed  on  the  wings,  and 
in  reserve,  his  centre  was  formed  of  the  latter.  The  force 
under  Argyle,  was*  made  up  of  undisciplined  raw  lowlanders, 
jwho  bad  only  as  much  training,  as  unfitted  them  for  exerting 
their  individual  prowess  in  the  battle,  and  not  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  act  in  a  body ;  these  were  the  wings,  the  rem- 
nant of  Argyleshire  men,  were  stationed  as  a  centre  and 
reserve.  Montrose  led  his  army  to  battle,  with  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  fearless  daring.  A  cousin  of  their  absent  leader, 
encouraged  the  troops  of  Argyle  to  sustain  the  shock.  At 
sunrise,  the  2d  of  February,  the  trumpets  of  Montrose 
sounded  a  charge,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  onset,  was  ir- 
resistible, the  lowlanders  gave  way,  and  the  highlanders 
were  as  unable  to  protect  their  retreat,  as  they,  when  once 
broken,  were  to  rally.  A  single  volley  of  musketry,  was  all 
the  resistance  their  assailants  met,  and,  in  the  rout,  upwards 
of  fitteen  hundred  of  the  vanquished  were  slain,  among 
whom  were  a  number  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan  Campbell, 
the  survivors  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  the  whole  armament 
was  dissipated  by  the  blow.  Montrose'  loss  was  compara^ 
tively  trifling;  but,  in  numbering  them,  he  had  to  lament 
Sir  Thomas  Ogilvy,  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Airly's,  to  whom, 
it  is  said,  he  was  much  attached. 

By  this  victory,  Montrose  having  relieved  himself  of  any 
fear  from  the  more  powerful  of  the  Highland  chieftains, 
resumed  his  progress  north  to  Inverness,  but  finding  the 
town  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  he  passed,  without  attempting 
to  force  it,  and  expressed  his  disappointment,  by  subjecting 
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the  open  country  to  the  license  of  his  unbridled  soldiery. 
On  descending  into  Moray,  he  issued  orders  for  all  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty,  to  join  his  bann^^  under  pain  of  military  execution ; 
those  who  did  not  immediately  comply,  he  treated  as  rebels, 
<<  plundering,  burning,  and  spoilzing  the  houses,  biggins,  and 
corn  yards  of  the  haill  lands  of  the  gentry,  carrying  off  the 
horse,  nolt,  sheep,  and  plenishing  from  others,  laying  the 
villages  in  ashes,  and,  besides  destroying  the  salmon  cobbles, 
cutting,  and  rendering  useless  the  nets,  and  fishing  tackle 
along  the  course  of  the  Spey."  In  his  progress,  he  was 
joined  by  the  Gordons  and  the  Grants.  Encamping  before 
Elgin,  the  marquis  accepted  of  four  thousand  merks,  to  pre«- 
vent  his  setting  fire  to  the  town ;  but  be  rescued  it  firom  the 
flames,  only  to  give  it  up  to  be  plundered,  which  was  efibc- 
tually  performed  by  the  laird  of  Grant'^  soldiers,  who  left 
nothing  ^^  tarsable,"*  uncarried  away,  and  ^^  brake  down 
beds,  boards,  insight,  and  plenishing."  The  Farquharsons 
of  Brae-mar,  equally  expert  at  the  trade,  he  sent  to  do  like 
service  on  the  town  of  CuUen,  while  the  ^*  gallant  chief," 
himself  in  person,  marched  to  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Find- 
later,  who  had  fled  to  Edinburgh,  and  left  bis  countess  be- 
hind,  hoping,  it  may  be,  that  the  romantic  heroism  of  tbe 
chivalrous  marquis,  would  respect  a  castle  intrusted  to  the 
charge  of  a  fair  lady.  But  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of 
Montrose  was  unallied  to  courtesy.  This  stately  mansion, 
decorated  with  cusdy  furniture,  enriched  with  silver  plate, 
and  stored  with  necessaries,  was  stript  to  the  walls,  and  was 
about  to  be  set  on  fire,  when  the  unprotected,  high  bora 
female,  implored  the  ruthless  leader  of  the  band,  to  spare  her 
dwelling  from  the  flames  but  for  fifteen  days,  as  her  husband 
was  absent,  and  till  he  should  return,  or  give  satisfaction, 
and  she  obtained  her  boon,  upon  paying  five  thousand  merks 
in  hand,  and  other  fifteen  thousand  ere  the  time  elapsed. 

Spreading  desolation  around  him,  the  marquis  spared 
Aberdeen  another  sackage  for  a  ransom  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  but  the  principal  inhabitants  having  fled  for  safety 

*  i.  e.  That  could  be  conveBiently  packed  in  a  portiMe  aze. 
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to  Dunnottar  castle^  he  proceeded  against  it,  and,  failing  to 
i>educe  the  earl  Mariscball  from  the  cause  of  his  country,  he 
burned  the  barn  yards,  outhouses,  and  destroyed  whatever 
fire  could  destroy.  Returning  to  Stonehaven,  he  committed 
to  the  flames  the  tolbooth,  at  that  time  the  public  granary, 
filled  with  com  and  bear,  plundered  a  ship  in  the  harbour, 
and  burned  her,  together  with  all  the  poor  men's  only  means 
of  livelihood,  the  fisher  boats,  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  the  inhabitants,  old  men  and  women,  some  with  children 
at  their  feet,  others  with  infants  in  their  arms,  weeping  and 
howling,  and  praying,  for  God's  cause,  to  be  saved  from 
remediless  destruction,  the  relentless  ruflian,  heedless  of  the 
sufierings  of  so  many  innocent,  unofiending  individuals, 
whom  he  was  depriving  of  shelter  in  an  inclement  season, 
returned  no  answer  to  their  supplications,  but  left  the  town 
a  heap  of  uninhabitable  ruins,  and  the  houseless  wretches 
without  a  covert  or  a  home.  He  then  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  Fetteresso,  and,  not  content  with  having  ruined  it  in  the 
same  barbarous  manner,  he  fired  the  pleasant  park,  and 
wantonly  butchered  all  the  hart  and  deer,  hind  and  roe,  as 
they  fled  affrighted  at  the  flaming  trees.  Advancing  south- 
ward to  Brechin,  the  people  ran  at  bis  approach,  and  lodging 
their  most  valuable  property  in  the  tower,  left  the  town  to 
bis  mercy.  The  houses  were  rifled,  and  sixty  burned  to  the 
ground.  It  is  disgusting  to  follow  the  track  of  wanton  and 
uniform  barbarity,  but  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit,  in  their 
Dative  deformity,  the  atrocities  of  ruffians,  the  mischievous 
nature,  and  woful  effects  of  whose  crimes  we  are  apt  to 
forget,  when  we  hear  of  the  principal  perpetrator  only  under 
the  imposing  name  of  a  hero. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1645,  the  parliament  met,  to 
consider  the  alarming  state  of  the  country ;  but  Lauderdale, 
the  president,  having  died  during  the  recess,  Lindsay,  a 
person  not  well  qualified  for  currying  through  the  business 
of  the  session,  was  unhappily  chosen,  and  much  of  the  time 
wasted  in  violent  and  contentious  debate ;  and  when  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  state  called  for  united  and  strenuous  exertion, 
the  members  allowed  their  private  animosities  to  distract 
them.     The   money   which   had   been  voted,   it  was  found 
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diflBcult  to  raise.  In  order  to  make  the  excise  effectual,  the 
collectors  were  allowed  a  tenth  of  the  proceeds  for  the  trou- 
ble of  levying  it ;  and  for  enforcing  prompt  payment  of  the 
tax  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  army,  it  was  enacted, 
that  they  should  account  for  their  intromissions  upon  an  ap- 
pointed day,  on  pain  of  being  compelled  to  pay  the  whole.  * 
Montrose,  Huntly,  Carnwath,  and  Traquair  were  forfeited, 
their  lands  exposed  to  sale  at  ten  years'  amount  of  the  yearly 
rent,  and  the  public  faith  engaged  to  warrant  the  purchase, 
and  protect  the  persons  of  the  purchasers.  An  army  for 
subduing  the  insurrection,  was  ordered  to  be  levied,  and  the 
whole  fencible  men  in  the  kingdom  mustered  and  trained; 
but  the  counties,  either  overawed  or  undecided,  remained 
in  a  state  of  inactivity,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  pass 
an  act  for  exacting  five  hundred  merks  for  every  dragoon, 
and  one  hundred  pound  Scots,  for  every  foot  soldier,  who 
had  not  been  raised,  or  who  had  deserted. 

But  the  exertions  of  the  general  assembly,  which  had  been 
summoned  to  hold  an  extraordinary  meeting  at  the  same 
time  with  the  estates,  were  more  successful  in  rousing  the 
spirit  of  the  country.  They  first  addressed  a  free  admoni- 
tion to  the  parliament  respecting  their  dissensions,  the  im- 
punity their  internal  enemies  enjoyed,  and  the  facility  with 
which  convicted  traitors  had  been  passed  over,  all  which, 
they  said,  saddened  the  hearts  of  their  friends,  and  weaken- 
ed their  hands,  while  it  emboldened  the  disaffected,  and 
encouraged  the  natural  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  bear 
the  burdens  necessarily  imposed  for  the  public  good;  they 
therefore  exhorted  them  to  execute  exemplary  punishment 


*  In  the  act  for  collecting  the  excise,  notwithstanding  the  public  pressure, 
there  was  a  charitable  clause,  to  prevent  the  excruciating  spectacle  of  poverty 
or  old  age,  being  rouped  to  the  door,  or  stripped  of  their  last  rags  to  pay 
taxes,  one  half  of  which  never  reaches  the  exchequer.  **  And  where  they,"  the 
commissioners  for  the  excise, "  shall  finde  any  persons,  that  in  r^ard  of  their 
poverty,  are  not  able  to  pay  all  bygone  excise,  the  estates  ordains  sick  part* 
and  portions  of  the  bygone  excise,  to  be  tane  frome  these  poor  persons  as 
they  are  able  to  give,"  and  declares  the  certificate  of  the  magistrates  or  ses- 
sion, sufficient  to  infer  liberation,  &c.  Scots  Acts,  Thomson's  Edition,  folio, 
vol.  vi.  p.  162 
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iqpon  such  as  had  joined  in  anns,  or  secredy  aided  the  un- 
natural and  cruel  enemy,  now  deluging  the  country  with 
blood,  that  the  hesitating  might  be  confirmed  by  their  decid* 
ed  conduct;  to  speedily  and  unanimously,  by  all  lawful  and 
possible  ways,  endeaTour  to  extirpate  the  invading  barbar* 
laos,  and  wipe  away  the  reproach,  shame,  and  dishonour  put 
upon  the  nation  by  the  vilest  of  men.     '^  We  are  confident 
of  your  honours'  conscience  and  care,"  say  they,  in  the  con- 
duaion  of  their  spirited  paper,  ^^  only,  we  exhort  you  in  the 
Lord,  tp  unite  your  spirits,  and  accelerate  your  counsels  and 
endeavours.     Be  of  good  courage,   and  behave  yourselves 
valiantly,   for  our  people,   and  for  the  citi^  of  our  Ood* 
Arise  I  and  the  Lord  be  with  you  !"     They  also  addressed  a 
solemn  and  seasonable  warning  to  the  noblemen,  barons, 
gentlemen,  boroughs,  ministers,  and  commons  of  Scotland, 
and  to  the  armies  within  and  without  the  kingdom.     The 
country  was  at  this  time  sufiering  under  the  three  severest 
judgments  which  can  afflict  any  land,  war,  pestilence^  and 
fiunine.    They  therefore^  as  watchmen,  durst  not  be  silent , 
their  duty  required  them  to  ^show  the  causes  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  duties  of  the  people  under  his  chastening 
rod.     After  repelling  the'  idea,  that  rebellion  or  disloyalty, 
slanderously  imputed  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
could  be  considered  as  among  these,  they  state  the  real  pro- 
curing causes.  '  For  the  transgression  of  Judah  is  all  this, 
and  for   the  sins   of  the  house  of  Israel.     God  is  therebv 
showing  to  great  and  small  in  this  land,  their  work  and  their 
transgression.     But  while  they  press  private  and  individual 
repentance  for  private  iniquity,,  they  consider  the  national  sins 
which  have  provoked  national  chastisement,  as — the  selfish- 
nesS;  and  want  of  public  spirit  among  the  nobility,  gentry* 
and  barons;  their  studying  their  own  private  interest  more 
than  that  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  their  defrauding  and 
^^pressing  the  poor  and  the  needy,  because  it  was  in  the 
power  of  their  hand  to  do  it.     The  timeservers  who-  had 
crept  into  the  ministry,  men  who  have  been  secretly  balers 
of  the  power  of  godliness  and  of  mortification,  who  have  not 
renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  whose  hearts  have 
not  been  right  before  God,  nor  stedfast  in  his  covenant — but 
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above  all  1st,     God  hath  sent  his  sword,  to  punish  the  con- 
tempt, neglect,   and  disesteem  of  the  glorious  gospel.     Sd, 
To  avenge  the  quarrel  of  his  broken  covenant;  for,  besides 
the  defection  of  many^   under  the  prelates,   from  the  first 
national  covenant,  a  sin  not  forgotten  by  God,  their  later 
vows  and  covenants  had  also  been  foully  violated,  by  not 
contributing   their  uttermost  assistance  to  this  cause  with 
their  estates  and  lives;  by  not  only  not  bringing  to  justice, 
but  even  countenancing  those,  who,  guilty  themselves,  have 
also  led  on  others  to  shed  the  brethren's  blood ;  and  particu- 
larly, by  the  neglect  of  promoting  a  real  personal  reformation 
in  themselves  and  in  those  under  their  charge.    Sd,  Great 
unthankfulness  for  God's  great  mercies,  fiUeth  .up  the  cup. 
And  4th,  Presumptuously  sending  out  their  armies,  and  un- 
dertaking great   services,    without  repentance   and  making 
their  peace  with  God.     The  primary  duties,  which  a  due 
sense  of  these  national  transgressions  imposed,  were  humili- 
ation, repentance,  faith,  amendment  of  life,  and  fervent  prayer, 
but  there  weie  also  others  which  the  times  required.     *^  It 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,"  add  they,  "  that  the  present 
cause  and  controversy,  is  none  other  than  what  hath  been 
formerly  professed  before  God  and  the  worlds     The  refor- 
mation and  preservation  of  religion,  the  defence  of  the  hon- 
our and  happiness  of  the  king,  and  of  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, together  with  the  maintenance  of  our  laws,  liberties, 
lives,  and  estates ;  and  as  the  cause  is  the  same,  the  danger 
is  greater  from  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  malignant  faction, 
who  have  openly  displayed  their  banners  in  the  three  king- 
doms, and  threaten  with  Irish  rebels  and  troops,  to  oppress 
poor   Scotland,    already  scourged  by  that  "  hellish   crew," 
under  the  conduct  of  the  excommunicated  and  forfeited  ^arl 
of  Montrose,  and  Alaster  Macdonald,  a  papist  and  an  outlaw, 
who  exercise  such  barbarous,  unnatural,  horrid,  and  unheard 
of  cruelty,  as  is  above  expression ;  and  from  the  secret  ma- 
lignants  and  discovenanters,  who  slight  or  censure  the  public 
resolutions  of  the  kirk  or  state,  slander  the  covenant,  con- 
found the  king's  honour  and  authority,  with  the  abuse  and 
pretence  thereof,  and  commend  or  excuse  the  enormities  of 
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James  Graham,*  and  his  accomplices.  For  such  a  cause, 
and  against  such  dangers,  they  called  upoq  every  man,  who. 
was  not  regardless  of  his  religion,  law,  'liberty,  or  country, 
who  was  not  dead  to  all  natural  affection  for  wives,  children, 
or  friends,  or  insensible  to  the  preservation  of  whatsoever 
was  dearest  under  the  sun,  to  act  now  or  never,  stretching 
himself  to,  yea,  beyond  his  power.  The  crisis  allowed  of  no 
dallying  with  the  enemy,  no  half  measures,  the  alarm  was 
abroad,  and  cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord 
negligently,  or  dealeth  falsely  in  the  covenant  of  God.  The 
ministers  were  exhorted  to  stir  up  others,  by  free  and  &ith- 
fiil  preaching,  and  if  any  of  them  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  to  choose  affliction  rather  than  sin.  The 
armies  were  admonished  to  beware  of  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  but  to  live  soberly  and  righteously,  avoiding 
all  scandalous  conduct,  Bnd  renouncing  all'  confidence  in  their 
own  strength,  skill,  valour,  and  number,  trusting  only  to  the 
God  of  the  armies  of  Israel ;  and  the  people  were  reminded, 
that  as  the  enemy  could  not  be  suppressed  without  a  com- 
petent number  of  forces,  and  the  forces  could  not  be  kept 
together  without  maintenance,  nor  maintenance  be  had  with- 
out public  burdens,  and  although  these  burdens  were,  for 
the  present,  not  joyous  but  grievous,  yet  it  would  be  found 
no  grief  of  heart  afterwards,  even  unto  the  common  sort,  that 
they  had  given  some  part  of  their  necessary  livelihood,  for 
assisting  so  good  a  work.  But  it  was  far  from  their  thoughts, 
that  the  pinching  of  some  should  make  others  superfluously 
aboimd,  it  was  rather  to  be  expected  of  the  richer  sort,  that 
they  would  spare  and  defalk,  [retrench,]  not  only  the  pride 
and  superfluity,  both  of  apparel  and  diet,  but  also  a  part  of 
their  lawful  allowance  in  all  these  things,  to  contribute  the 
same  as  a  free*will-offering,  besides  what  they  are  obliged  to 
by  law  or  public  order;  and  after  reminding  them  of  the 
danger  and  disgrace  of  disunion  or  neutrality,  they  close  in 
a  high,  animating  strain,  calculated  to  excite  contempt  of 
difficulties,  and  the  noblest  entliusiasm  in  a  cause  which  had 

*  So  the  coTenanten,  after  his  forfeiture  and  excommunication,  always 
fttyled  the  marquu  of  Montrose. 
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already  been  80  signally  favoured  of  heayen.   **  When  we  look 
^ack  upon  tbe  great  things  which  God  hath  done  for  us,  and 
oar  former  deliverances  out  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  which 
to  us  appeared  insurmountable,  experience  breeds  hope,  and 
when  we  consider,  how  in  the  midst  of  all  our  sorrows  and 
troubles,  the  Lord  our  God  hath  lightened  our  eyes  with  the 
desirable  and  beautiful  sight  of  his  own  glory  in  his  temple^ 
we  take  it  for  an  argument,  that  he  hath  yet  thoughts  of 
peace,  and  a  purpose  of  mercy  towards  us.    Though  for  a 
small  moment  he  hath  forsakeq  us,  yet  with  great  mercies  be 
will  gather  us.     He  hath  lifted  up  our  enemies,  that  their 
fall  may  be  the  greater,  and  that  he  may  cast  them  down 
into  desolation  for  ever.    Ansel  and  let  us  be  doing,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  the  Ood  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.''* 
This  warning  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits 
throughout  the  kingdom,  after  divine  service,  and  beibre  the 
dismissal  of  the  congregations  in  the  forenoon.     But  while 
admonishing  the  nation,   tbey  thought  it  their  incumbent 
duty,  and  the  best  testimony  they  could  give  to  the  king  of 
their  loyalty,  to  remonstrate  to  him  fiihhfully,  to  represent 
to  him  the  great  and  increasing  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  and  the  causes  whence  they  qprung.     It  is  conceived 
in  a  style  of  honest  ptainnesd,  sud»  as  seldom  meets  the  royal 
•car,  and  had  his  majesty  hearkened  to  the  **  dictates  of  their 
upright  affection  for  his  true  happiness,"  he  might  have  even 
Aen  regained  a  portion  of  the  ^lendour  of  his  crown,  and 
tne  afiectiotts  of  his  people ;  he  would  at  least  have  had  the 
consolation  of  having  spared  much  bloodshed,  and  have  prc^' 
bably  escaped  the  death  of  a  criminal.    After  noticing  the 
alienation  of  the  people^s  affection^  produced  by  the  moat 
barbarous  and  horrid  cruelty,  exercised  by  tlie  Irish  and 
their  accomplices,  xOtdet  bis  own  commission  and  warrant, 
they  solemnly  warn:  him  of  the  guilt  he  had  incurred,  by 
shedding  the  blood  of  sa  mMy  of  bis  best  sobjects-^-per- 
mitting  mass,  and  other  idolaOpyin  his  family  and  domin-^ 
ions — authorizing,   by  the  hoek  of  sports,  tbe  profknalion 
of  the  Lord's  day — not  punishing  public  scandal,  and  much 

*  Printed  Actt  of  AueoMff  1#M. 
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profaneness  in  and  about  his  court-i^shutting  his  ears  from 
the  humble  and  just  desires  of  his  faithful  subjects-*— com- 
plying too  much  with  the  popish  party — concluding  the 
cessation  of  arms  in  Ireland,  and  embracing  the  counsels  of 
those  who  had  neither  the  fear  of  Ood,  nor  his  real  good 
at  heart,  and  resisting  the  cause  which  so  much  concerned 
the  glory  of  God,  his  royal  honour  and  happiness,  and  the 
peace  and  safety  of  his  kingdoms.  These  things,  they  tell 
him,  they  would  not  have  mentioned,  if  they  had  not  beeii 
public  and  known,  and  exhort  him  to  repentance  through 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood  is  able  to  wash  away  his  great  sin^ 
and  to  be  no  longer  unwilling  to  admit  of  his  kingdom  atid 
government  being  established  in  the  land,  which  things  if  he 
would  do,  they  predicted  much  good  in  reserve  for  him.  He 
Would  find  favour  with  God  and  with  his  people ;  and  with 
almost  prophetic,  anticipating  zeal,  they  concluded,  by  tak- 
ing God  and  men  to  witness,  that  if  his  majesty  refused  to 
hearken  to  their  wholesome  counsel,  yet  they  had  discharged 
their  own  consciences,  and  were  blameless  of  the  sad  con* 
sequences  which  might  follow;  they  would  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  who,  when  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blood,  would  not 
forget  the  cry  of  the  humble* 

Some  of  the  commissioners  who  bad  been  sent  to  the  as^^ 
sembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  attended  at  this  meeting, 
to  report  the  progress  made  in  prosecuting  the  grand  scheme 
of  uniformity  between  the  two  sister  churches,  and  they  pro» 
dnced,  as  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  a  directory  for  public 
worship.  It  was  a  great  object  with  the  pious  and  learned 
founders  of  the  reformation,  to  obtain  the  performance  of 
public  worship  in  their  own  tongue,  and  ihey  had  therefore 
rejoiced  at  the  adoption  of  the  English  prayer  book«  But 
the  progress  of  the  reformation  had  altered  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  increasing  knowledge  asked  superior  modes  of 
instruction.  The  great  body  of  the  English  parochial  clergy  at 
first  were  incapable  of  leading  the  devotions  of  a  congrega- 
tion, and  required  assistance  from  forms,  and  so  long  as  this 
incapacity  continued,  a  liturgy  was  necessary,  but  now,  when 
tbey  weFe  men  of  saperior  educatton,  and  the  people,  through 
their  nteiumy  had  becootfe  tnore  od^htened,  the  innlti|riieity 
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and  sameness  of  the  prayers,  the  number  of  unprofitable  and 
burdensome  ceremonies,  together  with  their  resemblaace  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  rites  they  had  superseded,,  had  occasion- 
ed considerable  dislike  and  scruples  against  them,  which  the 
strictness  with  which  their  observance  was  enforced  had  in- 
creased, especially  as  the  prelates  and  their  £giction,  strenu- 
ously inculcated,  that  there  could  be  no  other  mode  of  wor- 
ship, and  even  allowed  reading  prayers  to  supersede  preach- 
ing, which  the  puritans  esteemed  the  most  important  method 
of  communicating  instruction  to  the  people.  It  was  found 
also,  that  the  Uturgy,  as  it  on  the  one  hand  encouraged  an 
idle  and  unedifying  ministry,  who  contented  themselves  with 
set  forms  made  to  their  hand,  so  on  the  other,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  endless  strife  and  contention  in  the  church,  and  a  snare 
both  to  many  godly  and  faithful  ministers.*  For  these  rea- 
sons, and  disclaiming  any  love  of  novelty,  the  assembled  di- 
vines had  rejected  the  service  book,  and  adopted  the  direc- 
tory, which,  sanctioned  by  the  parliament  of  England,  they 
DOW  presented  to  their  reverend  Scottish  brethren,  to  be 
by  them  accepted.     The  form  prescribed  by  it  is  simple. 

When  the  congregation  assembled,  which  they  are  admon- 
ished to  do  gravely,  without  genuflexions  or  obeisance  at 
their  entrance,  the  service  is  to  commence  with  a  short  ex- 
temporary prayer.  This  to  be  succeeded  by  reading  the 
Scriptures,  in  common  two  chapters,  one  from  the  Old, 
and  another  from  the  New  Testament^  after  which,  a  psalm 
to  be  sung,  then  another  longer  prayer  o£Pered  up ;  a  sermon 
to  follow,  and  again  a  prayer.  In  conclusion,  a  psalm  is  to  be 
sung,  and  the  people  dismissed  with  a  solemn  blessing.  Bap- 
tism not  to  be  administered  in  private,  and  the  communion 
to  be  celebrated  by  the  communicants  seated  around  a  table.f 

*  Preface  to  the  Directory. 
f  The  Independeots  long  and  stoutly  contested  the  point  with  the  Scottish 
commiasionen.  "  They/'  says  Baillie,  **  are  content  of  sitting,  albeit  not  as  of 
a  rite  institute,  but  to  come  out  of  thdr  pews  to  a  table,  they  deny  the  ne- 
cessity of  it — ^we  affirm  it  necessary,  and  will  stand  to  it."  He  afterwapds 
writes,  **  The  unhappy  Independents  would  mangle  that  sacrament,  no  coming 
up  to  any  table,  but  a  carrying  of  the  element  to  all  in  th^  seats,  athort  the 
churchf  yet  aQ  this,  with  God's  help,  we  have  carried  over  their  belliesi  to 
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The  sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Day,  by  a  cessation  from 
all  unnecessary  labour,  as  well  as  sports  and  pastimes,  was 
strictly  enjoined.  Marriage,  although  no  sacrament,  yet,  be- 
cause such  as  marry,  are  to  marry  in  the  Lord,  was  ordered, 
as  expedient,  to  be  solemnized  by  a  minister.  The  visitation 
of  the  sick,  as  a  necessary  and  important  part  of  a  minister's 
duty,  was  largely  described.  And  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
was  stript  of  all  religious  ceremony,  except  that  the  minister 
was  directed,  if  present,  to  put  the  attendants  in  mind  of 
their  duty.  Days  x>f  fasting  and  thanksgiving  were  regulated, 
proper  attention  to  singing  of  psalms  recommended,  and 
the  whole  concludes  with  disclaiming  all  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  set  days,  or  what  are  called  sacred  places,  but  de- 
claring it  lawful  to  set  both  apart  for  the  especial  service  of 
God,  as  circumstances,   in  the  course  of  providence,   may 

require. 

Conjoined  with  uniformity  in  public  worship,  was  pres- 
bytery established  by  law.  This  had  not  yet  been  fiilly 
attained,  but,  as  the  outline  was  admitted,  the  assembly,  re- 
joicing in  the  prospect  of  such  a  desirable  consummation, 
appointed  that  the  propositions  concerning  church  govern- 
ment and  ordination  of  ministers,  should  be  approved  of  by 
the  commission  of  the  kirk,  so  soon  as  the  same  should  be 
ratified,  without  any  substantial  alteration  by  the  parliament 
of  England,  with  exception  as  to  the  power  of  the  doctors, 
and  the  distinct  rights  and  interests  of  presbyteries  and  people 
in  the  calling  of  ministers.     The  session  rose,  after  despatch- 

our  practice."  ''  This  day  we  were  vexed  also  id  the  assembly ;  we  thought 
we  had  passed  with  consent  sitting  at  the  table,  but  behold  Mr.  Nye>  Mr. 
Groodwin,  and  Bridges,  cast  all  in  the  hows,  denying  to  us  the  necessity  of  any 
taUe,  but  pressing  the  communicating  of  all  in  their  seats,  without  coming  up 
to  a  table.  Mess.  Henderson,  Rutherford,  Gillespie,  all  three  disputed  ex- 
ceeding well  for  us,  yet  not  one  of  the  English  did  Join  us ;  only  Mr.  assessor 
Bui^ess,  who  was  then  in  the  chair,  beginning  to  speak  somewhat  for  us,  but 
a  little  too  vehemently,  was  so  met  with  by  the  Independents,  that  a  shameful 
clamour  ended  their  debate.  This  has  quited  us,  that  we  fear  the  end  of  our 
work."  The  dispute  was  at  last  compromised  by  the  words,  sitting  arouniP 
h,  or  at  it,  being  adopted ;  but  the  general  assembly  refused  the  compromise, 
and  appended  an  explanation,  adhering  to  sitting  around  the  table.  Baillie'6 
Letters^  voL  ii.  pp.  87, 31.    Printed  Acts,  1 645. 
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ing  letters  to  the  Westminster  assembly^  and  their  own  com- 
missionerst  encouraging  them  to  proceed  in  the  intended  good 
work. 

When  Argyll  and  Lothian  threw  up  their  commissions, 
the  irregular  forces  <>f  the  country  remained  without  a  leader, 
till  the  successes  of  Montrose,  obliged  the  parliament  to  re- 
call lieutenant  general   Baillie  from   England,     This  com- 
mander had  served  with  considerable  reputation  under  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  and  returned  at  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  to  his  native  country^    H^  was  esteemed  a  good  offi- 
cer^ but  too  easy  in  his  temper,  and  not  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient influence,  when  nominated  to  the  chief  command,  to  coun- 
teract the  mischievous  effects  of  a  divided  and  haughty  aris- 
tocracy.    His  refusal  to  act  in  subordination  to  the  orders  of 
Argyle,  procured  him  the  displeasure  of  that  nobleman,  and 
the  estates,  or  the  ruling  party  in  them,  afraid  of  compro- 
mising their  dignity,  and  not  aware  of  the  evils  of  a  crippled 
authority  in  a  military  leader,  appointed  a  committee  to  sup- 
erintend and  direct ;  but,  in  fact,  to  hamper  and  thwart  opera- 
tions, the  effect  of  which,  depended  mainly  upon  their  unity 
of  plan,   and  rapidity  and  decision  of  execution.     On  the 
invasion  of  Argyle  by  Montrose,  he  was  ordered  to  march 
westward  with  his  force,' in  the  worst  of  all  posi&ible  conditions, 
men  half  trained,  with  just  as  much  military  knowledge,  as 
taught  them  that  they  ought  to  com^bine  their  efforts,  and  just 
as  much  practice,  as  totally  unfitted  them  for  individual  exer- 
tion, without  inspiring  confidence  in  their  united  operations.  A 
description  of  troops  equally  incapable  of  resisting  the  fiirious 
t>nset  of  the  hardy  mountaineer,  who  trusted  to  the  strength 
of  his  arm  and  the  temper  of  his  steel,  as  that  of  the  discip* 
lined  soldier,  who  formed  part  of  a  machine,  whose  power 
depended  on  the  combination  of  its  movements,  and  the  mas^ 
ter-mind  that  directed  it. 

Having  reached  Roseneath  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
a  request  was  sent  £rom  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  that  a  part  of 
the  foot  only  might  be  sent  to  his  assistance,  as  the  porerty 
of  the  country  could  not  maintain  a  great  number,  and  the 
committee  ordered  sixteen  companies— eleven  hundred  men — 
to  be  given  him,  these  proceeded  to  Inverlochy,  and  met  their 
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fate  [page  181 J  with  the  rest,  Baillie  inarched  to  Perth  for 
the  protection  of  that  quarter.     By  some  strange  infatuatioiii 
Hurry,*  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  after  being  trained,  h^d 
first  served  the  parliament  against  the  kmg,  then  chi^nged 
and  served  the  king  against  the  parliament,  and  now  offered 
his  sword  to  the  committee  of  estates,  was  appointed  his  ma-* 
jor  general.     Hurry,  who  was  a  fearless,  unprincipled  ruffian^ 
had   been  employed  in  the  north  to  watch  Montrose,   jEUid 
seems  to  have  been  well  enough  qualified  to  act  as  a  subalterja 
partisan,   though  evidently  without  any  talents  of  a  higher 
description.     After  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  when  the  vittor 
was  marauding  south,   he  surprised  a  party  that  had  been 
sent  by  him  to  Aberdeen,  under  Donald  Farquharson,  and 
took  a  number  of  prisoners,  thence  marched  to  the  town  of 
Montrose,  where  he  seized  lord  Graham,  the  marquis'  son, 
and  after  a   successful   skirmish,  joined   Baillie  in   Angus* 
Montrose  himself,  had  taken  the  route  to  Dunkeld,  with  the 
design  of  crossing  the  river  above  Stirling ;  but  finding  him- 
self unequal  to  force  the  passage,  be  prepared  to  return  to 
the  north.     Having  been  informed  that  Baillie  had  crossed 
the  Tay,  and  was  in  full  march  to  take  possession  of  the  fords 
of  the  Forth,  and  intercept  his  advance  south,  he  suddenly 
left  Dunkeld  at  midnight,  marched  towards  Dundee,  remark- 
able for  its  attachment  to  the  covenant,  and  summoned  it  to 
surrender.     The  inhabitants,  who  had' been  promised  assists 
ance,  prepared  for  defence,  but  the  Irish  and  Highlanders, 
assailed  with  such  fury,   that,   in  a  short  time,   they   were 
driven   from   their  stations,   and  their  own   cannon   turned 
against  them.    At  the  same  moment,  the  barricades  were  sur- 
mounted, and  the  gates  burst  open  ;  no  sooner  had  the  place 
been  obtained,  than  it  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places^  and 
the  usual  scene  of  rapine  and  pillage  commenced.f     The  sav^ 
ages   were   only  diverted  from   massacre,   by  the  superior 

• 

*  Alias  Dry,  alias  Urrie,  alias  Hurry. 

f  Spalding  oientioos  a  striking  feature  pf  the  banditti,  of  whom  the  gal- 
lant Montrose  had  the  honour  to  be  the  leader.  In  their  route  south,  after 
mentioning  the  plunder  of  Boyne ;  he  adds,  **  thereafter  he  marches  to  Banfl^ 
plunders  the  same  pitifully ;  no  merchants'  goods  nor  gear  left ;  they  saw  no* 
man  on  the  street,  but  was  stripped  naked  to  the  skin."  » 

VOL.  IV.  2  B. 
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Attractions  of  plunder,  and  ardent  spirits,  and  the  town  nar« 
rowly  escaped  entire  desolation,  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Montrose^  who  was  standing  on  a  hill,  that  overlooks  Dun- 
dee, and  coolly  beholding  the  work  of  destruction,  was  sur« 
prised  with  the  intelligence,  that,  instead  of  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  Baillie  and  Hurry  were  advancing 
with  a  superior  force,  and  not  above  a  mile  distant.  He  im- 
mediately called  his  men  from  the  town,  but  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty,  that  they,  who  were  now  almost  all  half  drunk, 
could  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  work  of  plundering,  so  con- 
genial to  their  habits  and  disposition.  Incapable  of  fighting, 
his  good  fortune  again  extricated  him,  from  a  situation  of 
the  most  imminent  peril,  into  which  his  culpable  want  of  in- 
formation had  placed  him.  The  generals  opposed  to  him, 
were  divided  in  their  opinions,  and  refused  to  act  in  concert. 
Hurry,  who  commanded  the  horse,  would  neither  charge  the 
fugitives,  nor  obey  Baillie's  orders,  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  aii  attack  upon  their  flank.  In  tlie  meantime,  the  marquis 
having  sent  oiF  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  selected  two 
hundred  of  the  freshest,  as  a  covering  detachment,  and  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  himself,  with  all  his  cavalry,  in  open  order, 
so  as  to  receive  the  m^squeteers  in  their  ranks,  in  case  of 
an  attack.  He  commenced  his  retreat  about  sunset,  in  which 
he  sustained  considerable  loss;  but,  under  covert  of  the  night, 
he  evaded  his  pursuers,  and  after  a  circuitous  march,  of 
nearly  twenty  miles,  he  reached  the  hills  in  safety,  secure 
from  the  attack  of  horse.  He  then  allowed  his  wearied 
troops  to  refresh  themselves  in  the  valley  of  Glenesk. 

By  order  of  the  committee,  the  covenanters'  army  divided. 
Baillie  was  sent  to  chastise  Athol,  and  retaliate  upon  their 
own  country,  the  miseries  the  Atholmen  had  assisted  in  in- 
flicting upon  other  districts,  and  while  he  destroyed  this 
resource  for  recruiting  Montrose'  army,  prevented  his  pro* 
gress  south  in  that  direction.  Hurry  was  ordered  north, 
to  restrain  his  steps  to  the  hills,  and  prevent  his  obtaining 
any  succour  from  the  Gordons,  or  their  friends ;  while  he, 
himself,  would  receive  assistance  from  viscount  Frendraught, 
the  Frazers,  Forbesses,  and  their  allies.  His  progress,  how- 
ever, was  stopped  for  eight  days,   by  a  mutiny  among  his 
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soldiers  at  Aberdeen,  for  want  of  clothes  and  pay^  nor  would 
they  move,  till  their  demands  were  satisfied,  which  he  oould 
not  do,  till  a  vessel  arrived  with  supplies  from  Leith.*  This 
incident  alone,  shows  the  very  different  methods  in  which  the 
lung's  forces,  and  those  of  the  covenanters  were  supported. 
Wherever  Montrose  marched,  he  levied  contributions  for  his 
army,  on  pain  of  military  execution,  from  friend  or  foe. 
Here,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  the  high  royalists, 
respecting  the  outrages  of  their  opponents,  we  find  the  sol- 
diers, remaining  till  their  pay  arrived,  and  then  paying  for 
their  subsistence,  for  even  Spalding,  who  speaks  of  their 
plundering,  allows  that  their  expenses  **  was  reasonably  well 
paid."f  Being  thus  enabled  to  resume  his  expedition,  Hurry 
proceeded  to  the  lands  of  the  Gordon^,  which  he  passed 
through,  ,without  either  spoiling  or  burning,  taking  only  from 
his  enemies,  what  provisions  he  wanted  for  his  troops,  and 
obliging  them  to  restore  the  cattle  they  had  plundered  from 
his  friends.  Lord  Gordon,  at  bis  approach,  retired  to  Auch* 
indown,  where  he  waited  the  advance  of  Montrose. 

Montrose,  who  had  been  joined  on  his  march,  by  lords 
Aboyne  and  Napier,  with  the  lairds  of  Dalgetty  and  Keir^ 
escaped  from  Carlisle,  encamped  at  Skene  on  the  ^  1st  of 
May,  whence  he  despatched  a  party  to  Aberdeen  to  procure 
ammunition,  of  which  he  was  greatly  in  want.  This  he 
luckily  obtained,  from  two  vessels  just  arrived  from  Flanders 
with  military  stores,  and  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  Hurry,  with  whom  he  had  an  indecisive  skirmish  on  the 
5th.     The  latter,  inferior  in  numbers,  retreated  to  Inverness, 

♦  Hist,  of  the  Trouble*,  vol.  ii.  p.  «93. 
t  Spaldiqg  estimates  Hurry's  army,  after  he  passed  the  Spey,  at  one  thous- 
and foot,  two  hundred  troops,  and  four  hundred  dragoons,  besides  the 
countrymen  who  joined  him.  Montrose'  army  at  four  thousand.  Hist.  vol. 
il  p.  296.  On  Hurry's  return  from  Inveraess,  after  receiving  the  re-enforce- 
ments, his  numbers  are  rated  at  about  four  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred 
horse,  while  Montrose'  is  diminished  to  three  thousand  in  all,  although,  he 
too  had  confessedly  re-enforcements.  Wishart  gives  Hurry,  three  thousand 
five  hundred  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse,  and  Montrose  had  with  him,  no 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  I  appr^ 
hend  there  was  no  great  disparity  of  numbers  on  either  side ;  but,  if  there 
were  any  superiority,  it  is  likely  it  was  in  that  of  Hurry. 
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where,  being  re-enforced  by  some  troops  from  the  garrifon, 
and  joined  by  ihe  earls  of  Sutberlandi  Seaforth,  a)id  Findlater, 
he  returned  with  the  intention  of  striking  some  grand  bloW| 
before  Baillie*  should  arrive  to  share   the  glory  with  him» 
Montrose,  who  was  equally  anxious  for  an  engagement  be- 
fore the  two  armies  joined,  halted  at  the  village  of  Auldearn, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nairn,   and,   posted  in  an  advantageous 
situation,  expected  the  'enetny.     The  field  of  battle  he  had 
chosen,  was  admirably  adapted  for  deceiving  his  adversary. 
The  village  stood  upon  a  height,  and  covered  the  neighbouring 
valley,  this  he  chose  as  bis  centre,  where  be  placed  his  cannon 
and  a  few  picked  troops,   who   were  scattered  among  the 
houses,   before   which  he  had   thrown   up  some  hasty  in- 
trenchments,   where  their  numbers  were  at  once  concealed 
and  protected.     The  ri^ht  wing,  under  Macdonald,   consist- 
ing of  only  four  hundred  men,  he  stationed  with  the  royal 
standard,  as  a  decoy,  on  an  eminence,  inaccessible  to  cavalry, 
and  defended  by  dykes,   ditches,   and   underwood,   and  its 
strength  obscured  by  the  bushes  and  fortifications.     The  left 
wing,  composed  of  the  fiower  of  his  army,  headed  by  Jiimself, 
occupied  the  valley,  its  numbers  also  concealed  by  the  ine*» 
qualities  of  the  place«     Hurry,  who  was  unacquainted  with 
the  ground,  misled  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  bis  op* 
ponent,  fell  into  the  snare ;  mistaking  the  right  for  the  main 
body,  he  led  on  his  choicest  troops  to  the  vain  attack  of  lines 
it  was  impossible  to  reach,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  cannon, 
he  had  no  means  to  silence.     Had  Macdonald  remained  in 
his  intrenchments.  Hurry  must  have  wasted  his  men  in  use- 
less efibrts,  but  irritated  by  the  taunts  of  bis  assailants,  be 
left  his  ground,  and  overcome  by  superiority  of  numbers,  was 
put  to  the  rout.     Montrose,  who  watched  his  opportunity, 
when  he  perceived  the  enemy  thrown  into  disorde^^  by  their 
success,  poured  down  with  his  Whole  unbroken  strength,  and 
assailed  them  in  flank.     This  unexpected  attack,  was  received 
steadily  by  Lothian's,  Loudon's,  and  .Buchanan's  regiments, 
who  fell  where  they  fought,  and  the  day  might  perhaps  have 
been  retrieved,  or,  at  least,  left  doubtful,  had  not  colonel 
Drummond,  one  of  Hurry's  own  o£Scers,  by  an  unskilful  or 
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treacherous  manoeuvre,*  wheeled  his  horse  into  the  midst  of 
the  foot^  and  trampled  them  down.  In  this  battle  and  the 
pursuit,  the  loss  of  the  covenanters  was  severe,  about  tw6 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen,  as  few  prisbners  were 
taken,  sixteen  colours,  with  all  the  baggage  and  ammuhitidn^ 
were  the  prizes  of  the  victors,  f 

Although  Hurry,  an  unprincipled  mercenary,  had  abstain«> 
ed  from  wasting  by  fire  and  sword,  the  possessions  of  the 
anti-covenanters,  and  consequently  provoked  no  retaliation^ 
Montrose,  faithful  to  bis  savage  maxim  6f  treating  as  rebtSk 
—forgetful  that  he  had  himself  once  been  the  mobt  active 
among  them-^all  who  did  ilot  assist  the  king's  arms,  improve 
ed  his  victory,  by  ravaging  the  district  anew,  committing  to 
the  flames,  the  wretched  gleionings  he  had  in  his  former  ta^ 
pacious  and  merciless  visitation,  been  compelled  to  leave, 
tbtough  incapacity  to  destroy.  Nairn  and  Elgin,  which  for* 
merly  escaped,  were  now  plundered,  and  the  chief  hous^ 
set'fire  to.  The  town  of  CuUen  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  ^  sic 
landb  as  were  left  unbumt  up  before,  are  now  burnt  up.''^ 

Baillie,  on  leaving  Atboi,  was  ordered  also  to  the  north, 
bat,  as  if  the  committee  had  intended  to  afford  Montrose 
every  facility  for  the  exertion  of  his  peculiar  talents,  and  that 
of  the  soldiery  he  commanded,  his  best  troops  were  directed 
to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  the  low  countries,  and  he,  with 
thirteen  hundred  foot,  and  one  hundred  horse,  was  directed 
to  pursue  and  destroy  an  enemy,  now  at  the  ^head  of  double 

*  He  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court  martial  at  Inverness,  and  shot.    Gor< 
don's  Geneak^cal  History  of  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  p.  525,  et  seq. 

•f  All  this  was  accomplished  according  to  Wishart,  who  is  gravely  copied 
by  Guthrie,  voL  ix.  p.  589,  391,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man  on  the  left, 
and  fourteen  on  the  right  of  Montrose'  army.  As  an  instance  of  his  rodo- 
montade, it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  account  he  gives  of  Macdonald's 
prowess.  After  the  right  wing  was  defeated  by  Hurry,  this  chieftain  **  made 
sufficient  amends  for  [his]  rash  mistake^  by  the  admiraUe  courage  he  displayed 
in  bringing  off  his  men ;  for  he  was  himself  the  last  that  came  off  the  field, 
and  defending  his  body  with  a  large  targot,  he  opposed  himself  to  the  thickest 
of  the  enemy,  and  thus  alone  covered  the  retreat  of  his  men;  during  which, 
some  spearmen  came  so  near  him,  as  to  fix  their  spears  in  his  taigot,  which 
he  cut  off  with  his  broad  sword,  by  threes  and  fours  at  a  stroke !" 
X  Spalding's  Hist.  vol.  ii.    Wishart    Rushworth,  vol.  vi. 
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his  strength,  and  who,  the  very  day  that  he  received  his 
instructions,  had  dispersed  at  Oldearn,  the  army  with  which 
he  was  intended  to  act.  At  Strath  bogie,  Hurry  joined  him 
with  one  hundred  horse,  the  remnant  of  what  had  escaped 
with  him  at  Oldearn,  and  with  whom  he  contrived  to  pass 
through  the  heart  of  Montrose'  forces.  The  numbers  op* 
posed  were  nearly  equal,  but  Montrose  declined  fighting, 
and  outmarching  Baillie,  betook  himself  to  his  old  fastnesses, 
among  the  inaccessible  rocks  and  woods,  at  the  entry  oi 
Badenoch,  where  it  was  impossible  to  attack  him,  and  where 
he  could  procure  plenty  of  provisions  from  the  interior  for 
his  men,  while  the  enemy,  in  a  desolated  country,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  absolute  starvation.  For  some  time 
they  remained  looking  at  each  other,  till  iBaillie's  meal,  upon 
which  alone  his  army  had  subsisted,  becoming  exhausted, 
and  his  few  horsemen  having  spent  eight  and  forty  hours 
almost  without  eating,  he  was  obliged  to  break  up,  and 
march  towards  Inverness,  to  be  supplied  there,  and  Montrose 
made  an  excursion  to  the  south,  as  far  as  Cupar  in  Angus. 

Both  having  recruited,  returned  each  upon  his  steps. 
Montrose  was  superior  in  numbers,  and  desirous  to  engage, 
Baillie,  sensible  of  his  own  deficiency,  was  anxious  to  spare 
his  men.  Urged  on  by  the  reproaches  of  his  friends,  and  the 
dictation  of  an  imperious  aristocracy,  who  did  not  consider 
the  state  of  his  forces,  or  their  amount,  and  conceived  it  only 
necessary  to  issue  mandates  of  the  most  contradictory  nature. 
Baillie,  dispirited  by  the  reflections  which  he  was  conscious 
of  not  having  merited,  and  orders  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
execute,  earnestly  entreated  to  be  released  from  his  com- 
mand, and  another  appointed  in  his  room;  in  answer,  he 
was  directed  to  me6t  Lord  Crawford  at  the  mills  of  Drum, 
upon  Dee,  where  a  resolution  of  the  committee  was  pro- 
duced, depriving  him  of  his  trained  soldiers, — including 
twelve  hundred  under  colonel  Hume,  recalled  from  Ireland — 
who  were  transported  to  Argyle,  and  turning  over  to  him 
a  number  of  raw  recruits  to  supply  their  place,  with  whom, 
amounting  to  about  thirteen  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundred 
and  sixty  horse,  he  was  appointed  to  guard  the  passes  to 
the  Lowlands^i  but  this  arrangement  was  almost  immediately, 
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and  vejcatiously  altered.     Argyle  having  refused   the  com- 
mand, lord  Lindsay   marched  with  all  the  experienced  sol- 
diers into  Athol,   while  a  new  order  was  transmitted  from 
^  the  committee  to  Baillie,   desiring  him,   without  regard  to 
his  circumstances,  to  find  out,  and  engage  the  enemy.     They 
met  at  the  kirk  of  Keith,    where   Baillie   having   obtained 
advantage  of  the  ground,  offered  battle,  but  notwithstand- 
ing his  superiority  of  numbers,  Montrose  prudently  refused 
accepting  the   challenge,    and   retired   to   Alfoid.     Thither 
Baillie  pursued  him,  and  urged,  it  is  said,  by  the  impetuosity 
of    Balcarras,   was  necessitated   to   fight,   in   opposition   to 
his  own  judgment,    under  dispositions  by  no  means  propi- 
tious.    Montrose  had  possession  of  a  hill  above  Alford,  be- 
hind which  there  was  a  marsh,  that  protected  his  rear,  and 
his  front  was  covered  by  another  hill,  that  hid  the  extent 
of  bis  force.     In  cavalry  he  was  rather  superior,  and  in  in- 
fantry, double  the  number  of  his  opponents.     He  formed  in 
line  six  file  deep,  with  his  horse,  under  lord  Gordon,  on  the 
right,  and  two  bodies  of  reserve  in  the  rear.     Baillie  formed 
also  in  line,  but  to  meet  the  extent  of  his  enemies'  front,  he 
^could  only  form  three  file  deep,  and  had  no  reserve.     Bal- 
carras, who  commanded  the  horse,  which  were  divided  into 
three  squadrons,  charged  gallantly  with  two,  but  the  third, 
when  ordered  to  attack  in  flank,  drew  up  in  rear  of  their 
comrades,   where  they  stood  till  the  others  were  broken  by 
the  Gordons.     The  foot,  commanded  by  Baillie  in  person, 
fought  desperately,  and  even  after  the  horse  had  fled,  and 
they  were  attacked  in  rear  by  the  victorious  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  refused  to  yield,  nor  was  it  till  Montrose  brought  up 
his  reserve,  that  the  little  intrepid  band  were  overpowered 
and  discomfited.     The  victory  was  complete,  but  Montrose 
had  to  lament  the  death  of  lord  Gordon,*  whose  funeral  he 
celebrated  with  great  military  pomp  at   Aberdeen,    shortly 
after  the   engagement,    and   despatching   lord   Aooyne,   his 
brother,  lord  Gordon's  successor  in  command,  to  raise  re- 
cruits, or  collect  again  the  deserters,  who  had  returned  home, 

*  The  bishop  here  again  desires  his  readers  to  believe,  that  in  thu  furioutly 
eootetted  battle^  Montrose  lost  not  one  private  ! 
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to  secure  the  booty  they  had  gained,  he  directed  his  victor- 
ious career  to  the  south,  where,  flushed  with  uninterrupted 
success,  he  proudly  anticipated  new  triumphs,  while  his 
mourning  country  wept  in  tears  of  blood,  and  eyed  in  blank 
amazement,  the  disastrous  progress  of  the  portentous  ad- 
venturer, who  owed  the  splendour  of  his  fame  to  the  misery 
he  inflicted,  and  the  evanescent  power  he  then  enjoyed,  to 
the  imbecility  of  the  leaders,  and  the  disunion  of  the  councils 
by  which  he  was  opposed,  to  want  of  discipline  among  the 
men,  the  absence  of  military  talent  in  the  generals,  and  the 
factious  divisions  of  the  aristocracy,  who  guided  the  measures 
of  the  covenanters  in  the  field. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in  Scotland, 
important  events  were  evolving  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and 
the  two  religious  parties  of  presbjrterians  and  independents 
were  ranging  in  distinct  and  hostile  array.     It  is  here  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  the  reader  of  this  portion  of  our  history, 
should  notice  a  distinction  which  historians  have  not  suiS- 
ciently  attended  to,  in  the  use  of  the  term  Independent.     All 
the  sectaries   who  objected  to  presbyterian  church  govern- 
ment, and  who  claimed  for  themselves  the  liberty  of  choosing 
their  own  creed,   have  been  ranged  under  this,  denomination, 
and  because  they  contended  for  this  as  their  civil  right,  they 
have  been  represented  as  fighting  in  support  of  their  peculiar- 
ities as  a  religious  body.     But  an  independent  is  an  enemy 
to  religious  war  in  any  shape,  so  long  as  he  remains  true  to  his 
principles,  he  can  neither  propagate  his  religion,  nor  punish 
its  enemies  by  civil  pains  or  penalties  of  any  description.    He 
believes  Christianity  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  he  believes 
that  its  conquests  can  only  be  effected  by  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God ;  by  divine  influence  accom^ 
panying  the  peaceful  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  that 
the  arm  of.  power  employed  in  this  sacred  cause,  is  an  un**- 
hallowed  weapon,  which  may  make  men  hypocrites,  but  will 
never  make  them   Christians.     With  such  sentiments,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  they  could  very  cordially  support  the 
compulsive  scheme  of  church   uniformity,   even  had   their 
ideas  of  church  government  agreed  with  the   covenanters. 
They  were  therefore  viewed  with  peculiar  suspicion  by  the 
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presbyteriaiis,  from  the  moment  the  latter  conceived  the 
probability  of  enforcing  their  favourite  form,  as  the  estab- 
lishment throughout  the  three  kingdoms.* 

Having  succeeded  in  framing  a  common  directory  for 
worship,  by  occasional  concessions. on  both  sides,  the  assem- 
bly of  divines  at  Westminster,  to  whose  progress  we  must  now 
attend,  proceeded  to  complete  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  which 
the  presbyterians  pushed  with  renovated  vigour,  from  the 
time  the  Scottish  army  obtained  possession  of  Newcastle,  as 
the, general,  in  announcing  that  important  advantage,  had 
pressed  upon  the  English  parliament,  the  still  greater  benefit 
that  would  accrue  from  overcoming  the  difficulties  that  de- 
layed the  settlement  of  one  uniform  mode  of  church  govern- 
ment. Thus  far  the  independents  agreed  with  the  presby- 
terians, that  there  was  a  certain. form  of  church  government, 
of  divine  institution,  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
they  differed  as  to  what  that  form  of  government  was ;  and 
whether  any  definite  form  was  binding  in  all  ages  of  the 
church,  was  a  distinct  question,  in  which  the  erastians  were 
entirely  opposed  to  the  other  two  grand  divisions  of  the  as- 
sembled divines.  Whitelock,  who  once  had  been  rather 
friendly  to  the  presbyterians,  when  the  proposition  was  stated, 
*  That  the  Scripture  holds  forth,  that  many  particular  congre- 
gations may,  and  by  divine  institution. ought,  to  be  under  one 
presbyterial  government,'  objected,  that  no  form  of  govern- 
ment was  ,jure  divino^  but  that  in  general,  all  things  must  be 

*  To  establish  uniformity  of  religious  profesdon  througjiout  a  land,  ap« 
pears  at  first  sight,  an  important  and  a  proper  object,  and  may  be  defended  by 
reasons  which  are  at  least  plausible.  It  would  promote  peace,  and,  freeing 
the  ministers  from  the  necessity  of  combating  for  matters  of  ceremony  or  form, 
which  are  generally  prodnctive  of  the  most  bitter  animosity,  would  leave  them 
leisure  undi&tractedly  to  attend  to  the  more  essential  and  productive  labours 
of  their  function.  And  could  Christians  be  persuaded  to  be  of  one  mind, 
guided  by  similar  views  of  that  only  rule,  which  all  parties  acknowledge  to  be 
paramount — the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^then  the  pros- 
pect of  universal  communion,  and  national  uniformity  would  be  desirable. 
But  constituted  as  the  human  mind  is,  it  evidently  requires  a  power  more 
than  human,  and  a  state  other  than  this  world  has  yet  known,  to  produce  so 
delightful  a  consummation  :  any  other  method  by  which  it  has  been,  or  may 
be  attempted,  must  ever  be  as  hopeless,  as  it  is  tyrannical. 

VOL.  IV.  2  c 
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4one  decently,  and  ki  order.    A  govemiMnt,  be  allowed,  was 
Tertainly  Jure  divinoy  but  wliether  presbytery,  episcopacy,  or 
independency,  be  that  divine  institution,  whether  there  be  « 
prescript,  rule,  or  comttiaxid  of  Scripture  lor  uny  of  these 
forms,  he  contended  was  by  no  means  clear.     He^dierdbre 
requested  4lie  assembly  to  forbear  vpon  this  point  at  lliat 
time,  because  if  presbytery  were  not  jwe  dmn^  no  opinion 
of  any  oouncil  couid  make  it  so,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  atiil 
so  «oiHinue,  although  they  made  no  dederation  on  the  sub- 
ject :  Selden  and  St.  John  were  Also  of  die  same  opinioo,  ap- 
.prehending  that  presbytery  would  prove  as  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  as  prelacy,  if  it  came  in  with  a  divine  claim;  but 
the  Bsdeintbly  would  not  Imten  to  any  proposal  of  foriiearance, 
and  the  subject  was  disputed  for  thirty  days*     The  chief  in- 
quiry was  respecting  the  -constitution  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  the  independents,  taking  the  texts  of  Scripture 
where  it  is  mentioned  in  t^ir  plain  meaning,  affirmed  always 
met  together  in  one  place,  and  thcit  the  acts  of  the  church 
firere  the  acts  of  one  congregation  consisting  of  ihe  members 
and  their  cffice  bearers ;  that  when  the  apostles  and  elders, 
whh  the  whoSe  church,  sent  chosen  men  from  th^r  company, 
this  was  the  deed  ct  one  congregation  «lone,  and  that  al- 
though presbytery  be  mentioned  in  ^e  New  TestiMtnent,  it 
implies  no  more  than  the  eldership  or  presbytery  of  one 
particular  diurch ;  for  no  mention  Is  made  any  where  in  the 
Scriptures,  of  churches  being  ranged  in  presbyteries,  classes, 
provincial  synods,  or  general  assemblies,  in  subordination  to 
each  other. 

To  these  arguments  the  presbyteriaas  answered,  that  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  must  have  been  made  up  of  more  than 
one  congregation,  as  was  apparent  from  the  number  of  dis- 
ciples, the  many  apostles  and  teachers,  who  could  not  have 
all  exercised  their  gifts  in  ope  assembly;  and  from  the  diver* 
sity  of  tongues.  That,  when  it  is  graoted  that  the  multitude 
wais  too  great  to  meet  in  one  place,  and  when  the  whole  church 
is  said  to  have  thus  met,  it  is  evident  it  must  have  been  their 
julers  alone,  who  could  only  have  met  in  presbytery.  In 
-fisvour  of  the  sobordination  of  courts,  it  was  sai^,  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  the  appeal  from  one  or  two  bMthren  to  the  whole 
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dLucc^  hxft  tktt  wu  wa»  claimed  by  the  iadependeats,  aft  moi^e 
fitfroia»ble  ta  dieif  oongFegatioBftl  diseipUiie*  The  appeal 
from  the  ehiif  eh  at  ABtieelv  ^  the  apostles  aoid  eldera  a$  J^** 
wsaleiHt  was  then  nrgfcA^  Iwt  the  kidependenitsi  affirmed  than 
A8]/viod  of  presbjFteara  is*  no.  where  called  a  9hurch»  and  that  the 
appeal  eC  the  efaareh  of  Antioch  was  only  fov  advice,  not  jne 
diGtal  dalermiaatiiaH ;  but  evea  suppoaii^  the  aaaembly  o£ 
apoatka  at  Jemsalenx  to  be  a  Bfned^  it  coiild  neither  be  pro*-! 
TOiGia}^  noc  national  ta  the  church  at  Antiodbi.  ccHisequently 
iM»  proof  of  subordination*  The  debaters  theR  ^dufted  their 
ground  to  the  fonnadion  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim^  which  the» 
preabyteriana  ceasidesed  aa  the  antitype  of  the-  Chrisdlaa  ehurch»; 
and  finally,  by  an  oreiwhelming  majority,  v^ted  $e$sion9i. 
presbyteries^  synods  and  asa^ablies,  to  be  of  divine  authority. 

The  indepoMiettts^  in  a  written  diasent,  eompkaned  ^^  oS  the 
ttnhind  usage  they  had  met  with  ia.  the  aaaemU^,  that  the: 
papera  theije^  affeied  were  not  read»  that  they  were  not  aUjoiwed 
to  atate  tfxeir  own  qnestionsi  being  told  they  set  theawsehrea 
isduatrioiialy  toi  pussde  the  eauae^  and  render  the  ekar^t  pro>^ 
poeitionft  ebseiure^  rather  than  aigjne.  their  truth  or  falseness  ;t''' 
tliey  declared  also^,  **  that  the  assenUy  refiised  tk>  debate  thdv' 
Qsain  propeaitioo: — ^whether  a  divine  r^ht  of  church  gpyerurr 
ment  did  not  remain  with  every  petrtieul^  eoogrq^don*"  To* 
all  which  the  aasemhly  re^ied»  ^  they  wove  not  eonacioni' 
that  they  had  done  them  any  injustiise^  and  as  fer  the  reat,  ^ke^ 
vece  the  proper  j.u^gea  of  their  own  method  of  procedwa"      i 

Duriag  th]3  discaasion,,  the  English  parHament  made  niany 
altesapts  ta  procure  an  acooDunodalion  belwecoL  the  parties  and. 
llie:  indepeodentG^  when  they  saw  diat  the  presbyt^rians  would 
oancy  the  question,  pled  strongly  tor  an  indulg^Aiceor  toleration, 
especially  as  they  agreed  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Scn^* 
tnre ;  but  the  presbyDerians  considered  it  aa  an  aggravation  o£ 
the  crime,  to-  create  a  schism  about  lesser  mattess,  when  the^ 
agreed  about  the  greater.  The  parliament,  however,  whera 
the  erastians  predommated,  sdll  anxious  to.  procure  a  comt- 
prooaise^  or  at  least  mutual  forbearance,  appointed  a  comnMtteer 
to  act  aa  i^ediators.  Before  it  the  question  of  unifonnity^  waa 
strongly  insisted  on  by  the  presbyteriana,  from  the  danger  o£ 
setting  up  altar  against  altar,  and  croating  strifes,  heresies,  and 
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confusions  in  the  church.     The  independents  could  not  per-* 
ceive  the  necessity  of  rigid  uniformity  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  argued,  that  it  ought  not  to  extend  beyond  people's 
light  and  measure  of  uiiderstanding,  according  to  the  apostolic 
^  canon,  ^^  As  far  as  we  have  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same 
rule."     But  all  the  endeavours  of  the  committee  proved  abor- 
tive ;   the  unyielding  presbyterians  concluded  their  last  paper, 
by  a  peremptory  refusal  to  recede  from  their  principles  of 
coercion,  which  they  avow  in  the  following  strange  declaration, 
**  That  whereas  their  brethren  say,  that  uniformity  ought  to  be 
urged  no  farther  than  is  agreeable  to  all  men's  consciences  and 
to  their  edification  :  it  seems  to  them  as  if  their  brethren  not 
only  desired  liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves,  but  for  all 
men,  and  would  have  us  think  that  we  are  bound  by  our  cov- 
enant, to  bring  the  churches  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  no 
nearer  a  conjunction  and  uniformity  than  is  consistent  witli 
the  liberty  of  all  men's  consciences !  which,  whether  it  be  the 
sense  of  the  covenant,  we  leave  with  the  honourable  commit- 
tee."   Burroughs,  a  respected  and  eminent  minister  among  the 
independents,  replied,  '^  That  if  their  congr^ations  might  not 
be  exempted  from  that  coercive  power  of  the  classes,  if  they 
might  not  have  liberty  to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way, 
as  long  as  they  behaved  peaceably  toward  the  civil  magistrate, 
they  were  resolved  to  suffer,  or  go  to  some  other  place  of  the 
world  where  they  might  enjoy  their  liberty.     For,  while  men 
think  there  is  no  way  of  peace,  but  by  forcing  all  to  be  of  tlie 
saiae  mind — awhile  they  think  the  civil  sword  is  an  ordinance 
of  God,  to  determine  all  controversies  of  divinity,  and  that  it 
must  needs  be  attended  with  fines  and  imprisonments  to  the 
disobedient — ^while  they  apprehend  there  is  no  medium  betwixt 
a  strict  uniformity,  and  a  general  confusion  of  all  things — 
while  these  sentiments  prevail,  there  must  be  a  base  subjection 
of  men's  consciences  to  slavery,  and  great  disturbances  in  die 
Christian  world."     Little  did  the  divines  think,  that  in  less 
than  twenty  years,  all  their  arguments  would  be  turned  against 
tiiemselves,  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  establisli- 
ment  by  an  act  of  uniformity,  and  plead  in  vain  for  that  in- 
dulgence they  now  denied  men  whom  they  acknowledged  as 
brethren. 
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But  the  victory  of  the  presbyterians  was  not  complete  till 
their  system  received  the  sanction  of  the  parliament,  and  was 
established  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  under  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  usually  inflicted  by  a  dominant  church*    The  mar 
jori^  of  the  house  of  conunons,  however,  they  knew,  although 
friendly  to  the  form  of  presbytery,  were  not  friendly  to  ^e 
exclusive  supremacy  of  presbyterian  church  courts,  and  they 
therefore  endeavoured  to  carry  by  stratagem,  the  approbation 
of  this  body  of  the  legislature.     Their  commissioners,  warning 
all  their  supporters  to  be  early  in  the  house,  brought  on  the 
question,  in  hope  to  decide  it  before  the  meeting  filled;  but 
Mr.   Glyn,  an  erastian,  aware  of  their  intention,  spoke  an 
hour  upon  the  jus  divinumj  and  Mr.  Whitdock  succeeded  him 
with  a  speech  of  similar,  or  greater  length,  and  before  he  had 
finished,  the  house  was  filled,  and  the  proposition  from  the 
assembly  was  carried  in  a  modified  shape,  ^  That  it  is  lawfiil 
and  agre^ble  to  the  word  of  God,  that  the  church  be  governed 
by  congregational,  classical,  and  .synodical  assemblies."     Un- 
describable  was  the  disappointment  of  the  presbyterian  min- 
isters on  the  rejection  of  their  claim  to  a  divine  right;   they 
applied  to  the  dty,  and  obtained  from  the  common  council  a 
petition,  representing  religion  itself  as  in  danger,  if  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  by  presbjrteries  were  not  established,  and 
desiring  that   their  powers  might  be  ratified  by  law.     The 
commons  refused  the  petition.     It  was  followed  by  another 
from  the  ministers,  wliich  was  not  only  not  allowed  to  be  read, 
but  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  meas- 
ures so  disrespectful  to  government* 

Connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  were  the 
political  intrigues  of  the  Scottish  commissioners.  Man  is  so 
much  the  child  of  circumstances,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict a  priori^  how  the  same  person  will  act  in  different  situar 
tions.     It  is  therefore  no  great  matter  of  surprise,  to  find  the  I 

pretensions  of  a  church  dominant  very  difierent  from  the  peti-  i 

tions  of  the  same  association  when  under  persecution.     The 
Scots  were  at  their  highest  point  of  elevation  when  the  Solemn 

*  The  authorities  I  have  followed  in  this  brief  notice  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  are  chiefly  Baillie  and  Whitelock,  who  were  present,  and  took  un 
active  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans. 
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l«ague  and  Covenant  ifaa  ealered  into;  tliey  bdd«  or  at  least 
supposed  they  held^  tibe  fate  of  the  kiBg  asid  parliament  in  theis 
faand9»  and  had  they  been  contented  ter  reap- the  rieh  but  nttloa* 
scl  profit  which  their  situation  sfibrded,  th^  aai^ht  have  estab^ 
lished  a  moderate—if  toleratin^-presbytery  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms;  bat  imaginmg^y  ihat  inatead  of  acccMaptishing 
this  by  argument  cr  coDrictdoiv  they  weve  to  achieve  it  by  tht- 
elibrts  of  tbeiv  ams^  tfa^  began  to  look  fiarward  to  th^  rich 
pastures  of  the  iand^  cmd  anticipate,  them  as  the  wages  of  their 
assistance.  This  prespeeC^  if  it  did  not  begets  noucished  and 
strengthened  the  principle  ci  excfaisiTe  sopfenuicy  so  natural 
to  all  establishments,  and  led  Acm,  by  every  method,  to  eiv- 
deairomr  to  attach  to  thensd^ves.  the  support  of  the  eivil  and 
n^ny  power.  The  city  of  LcxBchm  was  early  ftvourable  ta 
presbytery,  and  the  officers  of  the  aormy  were  also  inclined  tq 
support  it,  till  the  hig^  pretensions  of  the  nnmstera  alienated 
the  alfeetions  eren  of  thehr  friends,*  and  drove  tbeitf  into  iba 
political  measures  of  the  independeats; 

In  order  to  secure  H'eedom  from  ecclesiastical  bondage  under 
a  new  shape^  Cromwell,  whose  vigorous  taleofta  and  e^cemplaiy 
conduct^  procured  him  at  the  outset  an  influence  in  the  oouneil 
and  the  field,  and  whose  manners  gave  hiin  an  hold  in  the 
afleetions  of  the  people,  which  promised  the  highest  rank  in 
tire  state,  decided  at  once  to  oppose  the  intolerattt  principlea 
of  the  presbyterian9.f  Be  therefore  became  obnoxiniMas  ta 
them,  in  proportion  as  be  was  put  forward  by  the  friends  of 
religious  li{>erty,  and  die  credit  which  he  acqjuired  at  die  battle 
of  Marston  Moor,  made  them  redouble  their  endeavoors  to 
get  him  removed  from  tflie  army ;  their  fiots  for  this  purpose, 
and  thetr  wishes  to  preserve  in  the  array  officers  subservient 
to  the  presbyterian  interest,  j:  although  of  inferior  ability,  proh 


*  BsiUIsk  vol.  ii.  pp«  61,1 67.. 
f  BailUe  Is  an  iuiexce|iti«iisble  wUness  in  this  case :  he  was  a  keen  oppon^ 
o.nt  of  Cromwell's,  but  he  bears  this  testimony  to  his  character.  **  The  man» 
tCroraweM]  is  a  very  wise  and  active  head,  universdly  weff  belovecf,  at 
Fe%ioiis  and  stout,"  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p^  so*  He  complain*  ot  bisi  endeavoun 
to  procure  toleration  for  the  independents,  ib,  p.  61,  and  laments  that  **  the 
great  shot  of  Cromwell  and  Vane,  is  to  have  a  Hbertjr  of  all  religions,  without 
any  exception,*'  ib.  p.  6] . 

X    Baillie,  vol.  ii.  pp.*  66,  77. 
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duoed,  along  with  other  causes,  Ae  self*dei^uig  <iKliBaiioe» 
and  the  remoolding  of  the  army,  by  which  aknost  every  SooHr 
tifibnaa  was  cbsmiased  the  service  of  the  English  paiiiaflaeiu. 

Spring  was  casisiderahly  advanced  before  the  new  model 
was  complcaed,  but  liie  superiority  of  discipline  wluch  it  in- 
troduced, more  than  compensated  for  the  'delay.  Their  want 
if  diaphdns  was  decried  by  the  presbyterian^  but  the  day 
offieen  aq)plied  ihat  dsficiaiicy,  and  bound  themselves  in  closer 
OBIOB  with  the  soldiers,  by  bdag  at  once  their  spiritual  guides 
and  4nifitary  leaders.  Tht  Jung's  party  ridiculed  the  dismissfll 
of  the  old,  floid  the  ^pointment  of  new  officers,*  never  sus- 
pecdag  that  activity^  apStriU  and  genius,  icould  soon  compen- 
sate fcr  ithe  want  af  cesomon  place  routine.;  but  the  danger 
most  «o  be  dreaded  wia^  lest  a  spirit  of  discontent  might  be 
caigieiidered,  fay  turning  off  so  many  respected  commanders, 
whom  the  new  n^idatiDns  forced  to  retire,  yet  the  eeal  of  the 
soldiets  surmonnted  this,  and  the  campaign  cgpened  with  an 
amy  whose  di^iofiidan  and  equipment  soon  rendered  it  re- 
spected. Oomwelly  who  was  employed  on  a  distinct  service 
when  the  a^-<denying  act  passed,  was  met,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Windsor,  where  he  came  to  take  farewell  of  the  arany,  by  a 
dispensatiaii,  allowing  him  to  ccmtinue  ia  command  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  afterwiard^  at  the  particular  request  of  Sir 
Thomas  FairfaK»  was  nominated  heuteixant-general  of  the 
candiy.  He  justified  the  appointment,  by  almost  immediately 
dispexstng  a  biagade  of  the  royal  horse  sear  Issip-bridge,  oon- 
aisting  of  the  queen'^  axkd  three  other  regiments,  takii^  the 
^emi'j  standard,  aSad  a  nuaaber  of  prisoners.  Fairfax  pro- 
•poaed  commencing  active  operatioui^  by  marching  to  the  relief 
of  Taunton,  which  had  heid  out  to  the  last  extremity,  but 
being  ordered  by  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  ito  besiege 
QldEani,  lie  sent  only  a  detachment,  which,  mistaken  for  the 
iTMgimrd  of  his  whole  army,  easily  accomplished  their  object, 
ihonj^  on  the  (tmih  bduig  discovened^  they,  in  their  turn,  were 


Simultaneously  with  the  movements  ol  the  parliamentary 
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troops,  the  Scottish  army  was  directed  to  mardi  south,  where 
they  would  have  been  joined  by  re-enforcements  sufficient  to 
have  enabled  them  to  cope  with  the  forces  under  the  king, 
but,  chagrined  at  the  marked  disrespect  paid  them  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  model,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  plan 
of  the  campaign,  they  refused  to  act  in  concert,  and  marched 
and  countermarched,  till  they  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
retaining  their  ascendancy  in  England  to  escape,  disappointed 
their  friends,  and  sank  in  the  estimation  of  all  parties.  Mean- 
while, Charles  attacked,  and  carried  the  town  of  Leicester  by 
storm,  where  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding  country  had.  been 
deposited  for  safety:  that,  he  distributed  among  his  soldiers,  and 
allowed  them  besides,  the  pillage  of  the  place,  which  they  pro- 
secuted with  every  species  of  outrage  and  inhumanity,  conduct 
scarcely  to  be  palliated  in  mercenaries,  by  the  exasperation  long 
resistance  is  calculated  to  produce  in  troops  fighting  only  for 
plunder,  but  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  boasted  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  to  which  his  majesty  laid  claim,  and  which 
his  apologists  have  been  ready  to  assume  that  he  possessed. 

Elated  by  this,  and  some  other  smaller  successes,  the  king 
wrote  to  his  consort,  that  his  affairs  were  never  in  so  hopefiil 
a  posture,  and  the  parliament,  roused  by  the  public  clamour, 
which  magnified  these  advantages,  sent  directions  to  their  gen- 
eral to  raise  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and  proceed  in  pursuit  of  his 
majes^.  He  immediately  ordered  his  forces  to  concentrate 
and  march,  with  full  determination  to  give  battle; — a  rencoun- 
ter between  Ireton  and  the  rear  guard  of  the  royal  army,  two 
miles  from  Naseby,  about  11  o'clock  in  the  evening,  first  in- 
formed Charles  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Taken  by  sur- 
prise, he  sunmioned  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  retreat,  or  fight  on  the  ground  they 
occupied,  when  perceiving,  that  although  the  van  might  escape, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  off  the  rear  with  safe^,  and 
considering  themselves  stronger  in  cavalry,  not  inferior  in 
infantry,  and  commanded  by  much  more  experienced  officers, 
it  was  resolved  to  risk  an  engagement,  but  to  advance  against 
the  enemy,  instead  of  waiting  for  his  attack.  Next  morning, 
[Saturday,  June  14th]  the  two  armies  drew  up  in  order  of  battle, 
in  a  large  field,  about  a  mile  broad,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
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Naseby.  Tlie  royal  word  was  queen  Mary-^theparliamentarj', 
God  our  strengdi.  Fairfax  was  stationed  on  the  brow  of  a  small 
hill,  whence  he  ordered  a  forlorn  hope  of  three  hundred  mus- 
keteers, to  advance  about  a  gunshot,  with  instructions  to  fall 
back  upon  the  main  body,  if  hard  pressed.  The  royal  army 
marched  up  in  line  with  great  alacri^  and  resolution,  prince 
Rupert,  who  led  the  right  wing,  oonmiencingwith  a  furious 
charge  on  the  enemy's  left.  He  was  received  by  Ireton  with 
equal  bravery,  but  his  repeated  attacks  were  successful,  and 
he  broke  and  pursued  them  out  of  the  field,  as  far  as  Naseby« 
Between  the  two  main  bodies,  commanded  by  the  king  in 
person,  with  lord  [late  Sir  Jacob]  Astley,  and  the  earl  of 
Lindsay  under  him,  on  the  one  side,  and  Fair&x,  assisted  by 
Skippin,  on  the  other,  the  batde  was  maintained  long  and 
doubtfully,  till  the  superior  generalship  of  Cromwell,  with  tjbte 
right  wing,  decided  their  fate  and  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He 
charged  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists,  under  Sir  Mannaduke 
Langdale,  with  equal  impetuosity  and  equal  success,  at  die 
time  that  prince  Rupert,  did  that  of  the  parliamentary  army; 
but  instead  of  wasting  his  advantage,  he  sent  a  detachment 
after  the  fugitives  sufficient  to  present  their  rallying,  and  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  victorious  troops,  wheeled  to  the  centre, 
and  attacked  the  king's  main  body  in  rear.  One  battalion 
,  only  remained  immovable,  and  ere  Rupert's  return,  aU  except 
a  body  of  horse  which  the  king  himself  had  rallied,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  field.  With  these  Charles  was  desirous  to 
renew  the  battle.  ^  One  diarge  more !"  he  exclaimed,  *^  and 
we  recover  the  day;''  but  the  odds  were  too  fearful,  with  horse 
al<me  to  attempt  a  formed  line  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
would  have  been  an  useless  prodigality  of  life,  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  renew,  the  attack,  and  retreated  in  disorder, 
to  within  two  miles  of  Leicester,  pursued  by  Fairfax's  horse. 
The  numbers  slain  in  thb  battle  were  not  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  or  magnitude  of  the  victory.  They  do  not  in  all 
appear  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred,  but  the  prisoners  taken  were  five  thousand,  and  the 
in&ntry  so  totally  ruined,  that  hardly  a  firagment  of  a  regiment 
could  be  collected.  .  All  the  bag^pige,  artillery,  stores,  and 
plunder  belonging  to  the  royal  army  was  taken,  and  perhaps, 
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vhat  was  not  the  least  hnportant,  the  king's  caUnet  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victonB.    In  the  engagementt  the  commiinders 
of  both  annies  distinguished  themselves.     The  king  was  re- 
markable for  his  conduct  and  oourage ;  he  was  among  the  £we* 
most  in  danger,  and  among  the  last  on  the  field.     CNd  Skippin 
was  early  wounded>  but  when  requested  to  leave  the  ground  to 
have  his  wound  dressed^  he  answered,  he  would  not  remove  so 
long  as  a  man  would  stand ;  and  Fairfax  himself,  when  his 
helmet  was  knocked  oS,  on  being  o£Pered  one  by  lyOilvy,  lest 
so  valuable  a  life  shouM  be  too  much  endangered,  refused  to 
oover  his  own  head  at  the  expense  of  his  firiend*s.    No  ex- 
posure  was  ever  nic»re  complete  than  diat  of  Charles,  when 
his  private  correspondence  was '  published ;    more  deliberate 
perfi%  could  not  exist,  nor  could  the  worst  enemy  of  royalty 
have  desired  a  more  pitiful  portraiture  of  kingcraft,  than  the 
letters  of  the  ^  pious  monarch'*  contained. 

Astonished  at  his  defeat,  Charka  retired  into  Wales  with 
the  remains  of  his  horse,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  re« 
cn^t,  isK  ^  country  generally  well  affected  to  his  cause,  and 
to  wait  till  the  promised  succours  should  arrive  firom  IrelaQd^ 
or  the  Continent^  or  till  he  could  e£EM;t  a  junction  with  Mon* 
troae,  to  whom  henow  looked  as  the  stay  orhis  falling  fortune 
The  parliamentaiy  generals  followed  up  their  snooess  with*  ^ 
rapidity  and  effect    Leicester  capitolaled  to  Fairftx,  two  dap 
i^r  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  Taunton  was  again  relieved  al 
his  af^roadi.    'Bridgewater,  Bath^  and  Sherwood  were  taken^ 
and  Brisud,  which  prince  Rupert  had  been  expected  to  de^ 
fend  for  ttome  months,  surrendered  as  soon  as  tbe  outworka 
were  stormed;  a  £si^pointment  at  which  the  long  was  so 
mneh  exasperated,  that  he  recalled  his  commission,  and  aent 
him  a  pass  to  leave  the  countiy.      After  the  fidl  of  BriatoU 
Cronw^  reduced  Winehcsfer  and  Bassinghouae,  while  Fair-^ 
fax  proceeded  to   ComwaU,'  where  the  shattered  forces  of 
Hopeton  being  farced  to  surrender^  the  whole  of  the  western 
and  midland  counties,  ere  the  dose  of  the  year,  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  parliament.     The  prince  of  Wales, 
now  aboat  fifteen  years  of  age,  afterwards  Charles  IL  at  the 
time  retired  to  France  to  his  mother. 
After  the  surrender  of  Newcastle^  part  of  ^  Scottish  army 
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beneged  Carlisle,  which  bravdy  held  out  till  the  28th  June, 
when  it  capitulated  upon  honourable  conditions.  The  remain- 
der, who  had  marched  as  far  as  Rippon,  upon  receiving  intel- 
Ugenoe  of  the  king's  intention  to  penetrate  to  Montrose,  re- 
moved into  Westmoreland  to  cover  the  siege,  and  protect  the 
boiders,  in  opposition  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sionen,*  urtio  despatched  mess^igers  to  hasten  their  advance 
south,  in  ordar  to  render  effectual  aid  in  the  deciinve  opera- 
tions which  were  daily  espected.  When  the  field  of  Naseby 
had  been  gained  by  the  independent  leaders,  they  then,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  June,  advanced  to  Nottingham,  whence, 
on  the  dd  of  July,  they  came  to  Melton  Mowbray,  and  dis- 
persed mto  several  parties  in  Worcestershire  and  Hereford- 
shire, obstructing  the  new  levies  attempted  to  be  made  for  the 
king  in  these  districts.  They  carried  by  storm  a  small  garrison 
at  Canon  Froom,  on  the  Sfld,  and  about  the  same  time,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  seduce  the  generals  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  king,  throu^  the  medium  of  Sir  William  Fleming, 
nephew  to  the  earl  of  Callandar,  but  although  dissatisfied  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses,  the  proposals  were  instantly 
rejected,  and  transmitted  to  parliament,  who,  in  return  voted 
a  letter  of  thanks,  and  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  eail  of  Leven. 
It  was  then  resolved,  that  Hereford  should  be  Invested  by  the 
Scots,  who  sat  down  before  it  on  the  30th  of  July.  In  the. 
beginning  of  August,  Charles  descended  from  Wales,  and 
advanced  to  Litchfield,  with  the  view,  it  was  supposed,  of 
raising  the  siege,  but  the  earl  of  Leven  having  despatched 
David  Leslie  with  the  horse,  to  hover  round  his  march,  he 
made  a  demonstration  as  if  he  intended  to  proceed  towards  the 
north ;  there,  Pointz  and  Rossiter  opposing  his  progress,  he 
broke  into  the  associated  counties,  took  Huntingdon,  approach- 
ed Cambridge,  and  returned  with  his  army  greatly  re-enforced, 
to  raise  ibe  siege  of  Hereford.  Leven,  whose  forces  had  been 
left  neglected  fitnn  the  time  the  parliamentary  arms  had  be- 
come 90  decisive,  had,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  a  battering 
train  and  ammunition,  pushed  forward  the  siege  with  great 
spirit     He  had  completed  his  mines,  which  were  ready  to 

#  BailUe'i  teiten,  voL  ii.  p.  108. 
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explode^  when  a  constant  rain  of  eight  days  flooded  the  coun* 
try,  and  rendered  them  useless,  yet  still  he  had  determined  to 
storm  the  city,  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  king's  army,  and  the  march  of  David  Leslie  into 
Scotland,  with  ^e  whole  of  his  cavalry,  to  meet  Montrose, 
now  master  of  the  field.  His  situation  was  perilous,  as  the 
king  was  strong  in  horse,  and .  the  army  was  discontented,  for 
they  had  only  received  one  month's  pay  in  six,  and  had  been 
forced,  during  the  siege,  to  subsist  on  fruits  and  growing  com, 
he  therefore  drew  off  his  army,  and  commenced  Us  route 
northwards.  When  the  besiegers  had  departed,  Charles  visited 
Hereford,  where  he  learned  the  fall  of  Bristol,  and  the  hazard- 
of  Chester.  As  the  latter  was  necessary  to  ^secure  the  safe 
landing  of  his  expected  succours  from  Ireland,  he  hastened  to 
relieve  it  Within  two  miles  of  the  dty.  Points  encountered 
him,  and  was  repulsed,  but  an  attadc  from  the  camp  of  titie 
besiegers  an  his  rear,  snatched  the  victory  from  his  hands,  and 
he  was  forced,  with  the  broken  remains  of  his  troops,  to  betake 
himself  once  more  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  whence,  after 
refreshing  his  men,  and  collecting  a  little  army  of  about  three 
thousand,  he  came  to  Newark  on  the  4th  October:  alarmed 
by  the  still  continued  success  of  the  parliamentary  arms,  and 
fearing  to  be  besieged,  he  departed  during  the  night,  with  a 
slender  guard,  for  Daintry,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
Northampton,  who  escorted  liim  to  Oxford.       ^ 

A  grievous  pestilence,  which  desolated  the  south  of  Scotland, 
prevented  the  estates  from  assembling  in  Edinburgh.  They 
met  first  at  Sdrling,  and  afterwards  at.  Perth,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  1645,  but  their  acts  for  the  security  of  the 
country  were  vigorous,  and  commensurate  to  the  dangers 
which  were  daily  accumulating  around  them.  An  extensive 
levy  was  ordered;  the  noblemen  were  enjoined  to  arm,  and  all 
emigration  to  Ireland  or  England,  or  deserting  the  standard  of 
their  country,  were  declared  punishable  by  the  severest  pen- 
alties. At  the  same  time,  they  signified  their  approbation  of 
their  two  generals,  Baillie  and  Hurry,. although  both  had  been 
unfortunate.  The  former,  who  had  tendered  liis  resignation  at 
Stirling,  was  prevailed  upon  still  to  continue  in  conmiand, 
under  the  directions  of  the  chief  noblemen.     But  the  efforts  of 
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the  country  ill  seconded  tlie  orders  of  the  parliament  The 
forces  were  tardily  raised,  and  almost  wholly  undisciplined^ 
while  the  troops  of  Montrose  had  now  been  thoroughly  trained, 
and  were  elated  with  a  continued  series  of  success.  The  cov- 
enanters assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  to  guard 
the  parliam^it,  and  Montrose  having  waited  a  few  days  for 
the  return  of  Aboyne,  set  out  himself  on  his  march  south,  to 
prevent  the  levies  in  fife,  break  up  the  meeting  of  the  estates, 
and  eflfect  a  junction  with  the  detachment  of  horse  he  expected 
from  the  king*  In  his  progress  he  was  joined  by  the  Athol- 
men,  the  Macleans,  MacgregarSi  the  Macnabs,  the  chief  of 
Clanronald,  and  Glengarry,  who  were  attracted  by  the  news  of 
his  success,  and  the  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  honours  or  the 
^xiil 

Wherever  he  went,  his  unextinguishable  hatred  to  the  name 
and  clan  of  his  rival  Argyle,  diq>lay^  the  rancour  of  an 
envious  soul,  and  the  cruel  revenge,  of  which  a  bandit  or  a 
partisan  alone  could  have  been  guilty.  Macdonald,  with  his 
Irish,  were  unleashed  upon  the  Campbells  in  the  lordship  of 
Cupar,  and  carried  murder  in  its  coldest,  most  deliberate,  and 
revolting  shape,  into  the  cottages,  whose  burning  ruins  were 
left  smoking,  to  cover  the  mutilated  remains  of  their  massacred 
inhabitants.  But  Baillie,  although  formidable  only  in  appear- 
ance,* hung  upon  his  rear,  and  he  retreated  northward,  to 
meet  the  expected  arrival  of  Aboyne.  On  being  joined  by 
liim,  he  encamped  in  the  wood  of  Methven,  and  threatened 
Perth,  but,  deficient  in  cavalry,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
covenanters,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retreat  once  more  to  the 
hills,  to  await  the  arrival  of  fii'esh  re-enforcements.  During 
this  movement,  he  eiqk>sed  himself  to  have  been  attacked  in 

*  The  descripdon  of  the  armies  under  Elcho  and  Argyle,  vide  pages 
159,  and  181,  will  apply  to  all  the  raw  levies  of  the  Lowland  Scots.  They 
were  only  gathered  together  for  an  occasion ;  when  a  mere  temporary  pur- 
pose was  served,  the  poverty  of  the  country  could  not  keep  them  tmbodied, 
and  they  were  (fishanded ;  when  re-collected,  the  little  discipline  they  had 
learned  was  an  absdute  disadvantage.  It  totally  unfitted  them  for  acting  in 
a  collectad  body,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cramped  their  individual  energies, 
and  destroyed  their  capacity  for  regular  warfare.  The  troops  of  Montrose, 
although  somewhat  similarly  raised,  were  a  totally  different  description  of 
men.    The  majority  of  the  Lowlmd  levies  were  people  accustomed  to  the 
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jSAnk,  and  orders  were  iasued  by  BailSe,  far  Huny  to  httmsB 
him  with  Bfdcannas'  raiment,  but  that  ofllcer  was  so  negligent 
and  slow  in  his  motians,  that  he  aUowed  the  enemy  to  pass  the 
ford  of  the  Almond  in  safiety,  Baillie  himself  with  Ae  foot, 
arriving  nearly  as  soon  as  he  did  with  the  dragoons,  and«  in- 
stead of  find^g  an  enemy  disordered  by  an  unexpected  charge 
of  cavalry,  seew  them  at  a  distance,  retreating  in  good  or^ 
amcMig  the  hills,  secure  from  any  attack  by  horse ;  and  had 
his  infantry  been  even  soperior  in  numbers^  thehr  training  was 
so  short,  and  their  discipline  in  consequence  so  wretdbed,  Ifcat 
nothing  but  necessit)r,  and  the  most  decided  superior!^,  both 
in  strength  and  ground,  could  have  justified  the  haiard  of  an 
engagement,  on  the  part  of  the  covenanters. 

Joined  by  his  recruits  from  Lochaber,  Montrose  descended 
from  the  mountains,  and  finding  that  a  number  of  die  newly 
raised  and  irregulfetf  forces  of  his  opponents  had  retired  hom^ 
he  endeavoured  to  provoke  them  to  battle,  but  their  little  army 
was  intrenched,  and  were  expecting  the  assistance  of  three 
Fife  regiments.  Finding  that  he  could  not  induce  Ae  coven* 
anters  to  leave  their  intrencfaments,  nor  assail  them  where  they 
were,  he  burned  the  parishes  of  Muckhart  and  Dollar,  and 
quartering  his  main  army  in  the  wood  of  Tullibody,  he  let 
slip  his  dogs  of  war,  the  wild  Irish,  during  the  night,  to 
spread  the  horrors  of  nocturnal  rapine  and  bloodshed,  through 
the  town  of  Alloa,  and  the  adjoining  lordship,  notwithstanding 
which,  he  himself,  with  the  earl  of  Airly,  and  his  chief  officers, 
were  next  day  magni£bently  entertained  in  the  castle,  by  the 
earl  and  countess  of  Marr.*  From  Alloa,  his  route  was  di* 
rected  south-west,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  earl  of 
Lanark,  at  this  time  busily  employed  in  rairing  a  new  levy  in 


regular  peaceful  occupatbiit  of  life>  whose  ipirit  wai  indeed  uooonqucrBble, 
and  whose  bodies  were  as  stout  as  the  others;  but  the  Highlanders  were 
univenelly  and  oonstaotly  accastomed  to  raarending  expeditions.  If  not 
engaged  agnail  the  common  enemy^  the  Saiemmch^  they  were  in  nnceasiBg 
action  by  the  feuds  among  themselves.  They  were  like  the  Imks  of  die 
chain,  ready  mooidedp  and  needed  only  to  be  ooUeeted  and  fastened,  while 
the  others  were  the  rude  material,  awkwardly  half  formed,  uafit,  when  col- 
lected into  a  mass,  for  connecting  with  their  ftUows,  and  useless  bj  them- 
selves. 

*  Guthrie's  Manioin»  p»  190. 
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QydeBdale,  and  paating  the  Forth  aboTe  Stirling^  he  esieampad 
at  Kikfth,  a  village  in  the  eztvemity  o^  the  ahirei  The  coy- 
enanten'  anny,  on  being  joined  by  the  Fife  yegpmcots,  fi>Uow« 
ed»  and  marching  by  the  bridge  of  Denny^  halted  at  the 
HoUaad  buah  the  tame  n^tf  two  mUes  and  a  half  from  the 
enemy. 

General  Baillie,  who  wiahcd  only  U>  observe  their  mo- 
tioosy  knowing  well  what  kind  of  troopa  he  oonunanded,  waa 
over-mkd  by  the  oommittaey  and  the  army  ordered  to  ap- 
ppoach  neaier  them.    This  was  aecomplidied  by  a  difficult 
mandi  over  oom  fields  and  broken  ground^  but  the  position  he 
took  vp  was  advantageousi  and  at  lio  point  could  have  been 
attacked  by  a  front  of  more  than  twai^  men*     The  lords, 
however,  who  were  informed  that  Montrose  was  marchii^ 
we8twB(rd»  afraid  that  he  would  oany  his  ravages  into  that  part 
of  the  eountry  which  had  sdU  escaped  *his  fury,  or  that  he 
woold  again  seek  refuge  m  the  monntains,  were  eager  to  en-« 
gage.     In  vain  did  Baillie  ui^e,  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
leave  their  strong  position,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  d^  would 
be  the  loss  of  the  kingdom,  while  he,  if  defeated  and  driven  to 
the  lulls,  would  suffer  no  comparative  damage.    Only  one  lord, 
Balearras,  agreed  with  him  in  <^inion,   and  the  army  was 
ordoed  to  remove  to  a  hill  oa  the  right,  whence  they  could 
descend  upon  the  enemy  with  effect,  or  receive  their  attack 
upon  the  hei^t,  under  every  advantage.     In  proceeding  to 
take  up  their  new  alignment,  the  different  officers  acted  as 
independent  commanders,  remaining  at,  or  quitting  the  stations 
to  which  they  were  directed,  as  they  judged  most  convenient. 
The  consequence  was  inevitable;  the  enemy,  under  the  sole 
Erection  ci  one  leader,  soon  perceived  their  confusion,  and 
before  they  ha4  all  arrived  at  the  ground,  attacked  with  im- 
petuosity.    The  charge  was  successfuL     The  horse  were  driven 
bade  upon  the  foot,  and  the  disorder  became  at  once  general 
and  irremediable.     The  Highlanders  and  Irish,  half  naked^ 
rushed  iqKm  the  panic  struck  multitttde  with  wild  outcries,  and 
during  a  pursuit  of  fourteen  uules,  foUowed  die  fugitives  with 
unrelenting  rage,  covering  the  countiy  with  the  carcasses  of 
the  unarmed  crowd,  who  had  thrown  away  their  wei^ons,  and 
sought  safety  in  flight    No  quarter  was  given,  and  the  historiaii 
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of  Montrose'  wars  exuldngly  relates,  *^  That  six  thousand  w^re 
put  to  the  sword,  and  even  the  vanquished  themselves  allow 
five  thousand  to  have  &llen.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
querors was  small,  and  the  whole  of  the  ammunition,  baggage, 
and  stores  of  the  covenanters,  were  the  reward  of  the  victory/'* 

Not  an  enemy  now  remained  in  the  field  to  oppose  Mon- 
trose, who  inarched  next  day  into  Clydesdale,  and  established 
his  headquarters  at  Bothwell.  Glasgow  submitted,  and  was 
saved  firom  being  plundered,  on  paying  a  considerable  ransom, 
only  a  few  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  as 
incendiaries,  in  order  to  inspire  terror  into  the  rest.  But  it 
was  now  necessary  to  aiBfect  moderation,  in  order  to  induce  the 
people  to  join  the  royal  standard.  To  those  who  congratulated 
him  upon  his  success,  he  behaved  with  affidnlity  and  conde- 
scension. **  All  he  demanded  of  them,"  he  said,  *^  was  to 
exchange  the  rapacious  and  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  coven- 
anters, for  the  mild  government,  and  tender  protection  of  their 
most^gracious  sovereign.  For  his  own  part,  his  only  intention, 
firom  the  beginning  of  these  troubles,  had  been  to  endeavour, 
by  force  of  arms,  seeing  all  other  means  had  proved  ineffectual, 
to  preserve  the  religion  and  liberty  of  his  country,  to. defend 
the  king's  prerogative  and  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  and  to 
rescue  the  property  and  privileges  of  his  fellow  subjects  in 
general,  from  die  oppression  and  tyranny  of  a  rebellious  fac- 
tion, and  to  restore  the  people  to  their  ancient  peace,  happi- 
ness, and  splendour." 

Lanark  suspended  his  levy,  and  fled,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  tbe  loss  of  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  the  principal  cov- 
enanters sought  asylums  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  a  num- 
her  of  the  nobility  who  remained,  hastened  to  make  their 
peace,  by  offering  their  assistance  to  Montrose.  Among 
these  were  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  earls  of  Linlithgow, 
Annandale,  and  Hartfield,  the  lords  Seton,  Drummond, 
Erskine,  Fleming,  Carn^e,  Maderty,  and  Johnston,  besides 
Hamilton  of  Orbiston,  lord  justice  clerk,  with  several  other 
gentlemen  of  distinction.      From  his  camp,  Montrose  de- 


•  Wishart.    General  Balllie's  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Kilsyth.    Baillie's 
IteUei^vol.  IL 
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spatched  a  strong  party  of  horse,  under  his  nephew^  the 
master  of  Napier,  and  Nathaniel  Gordon,  with  a  letter  to 
the  magistrates  and  council  of  Edinburgh,  requiring  them^ 
under  pain  of  military  execution,  to  set  at  liberty  all  his 
friends,  particularly  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  lord  (^ilvy,  who 
were  confined  as  prisoners  of  state.  With  this  demand,  the 
magistrates,  who  were  in  no  condition  to  dispute,  immediately 
complied,  and  the  dreadful  pestilence,  which  prevented  the 
inhabitants  fi-om  removing  their  valuable  effects  to  places  of 
safe^,  secured  them  where  they  were,  as  the  dread  of  catching 
the^  infection  prevented  Montrose  from  entering  the  city,  and 
saved  it  from  that  vengeance  whit^h  his  army  was  so  well  dis- 
posed to  inflict.* 

Montrose  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  elevation.     Sir 
Robert  Spotswood,  acting  secretary  of  state  for  the  king,  had 
arrived  with  a  commission  fi*oni  his^majesty,  appointing  him 
captain-general  of  Scotiand,  and  he  inunediately  proceeded  to 
eserdse  his  high  office,  by  conferring  the  honour  of  knightiiood 
upon  his  trusty  friend  Macdonald,  and  summoning  a  parliar 
ment  to  meet  at  Glasgow^  on  the  20th  of  October.     But  his 
triumph  was  of  short  duration,  and  his'  very  success  carried 
along  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay.     The  savages  with  whom  he 
had  achieved  his  victories,  instead  of  inspiring  confidence,  spread 
dismay  even  among  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  dis». 
posed  to  aid  the  royal  cause.     The  whole  land  resomided  with 
the  accounts  of  their  atrocities,  and  their  adherence  could  ooiy 
be  secured  by  the  hope  of  fresh  depredation ;  he  could  depend 
upon  the  Irish  alone,  who  were  objects  of  universal  execration 
and  horror ;  and  they  were  kept  together  merely  by  the  license 
they  enjoyed  of  revelling  in  the  plunder  and  misery  of  the 
country,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  either  going  home,  or 
separating  with  safety.     As  soon  as  they  had  obtained  wh^t 
they  deemed,  for  the  present,  sufficient  booty,  the  Highlanders 
deserted  without  hesitation,  and  retired,  in  the  true  disposition 
of  half  civilized  marauders,  to  their  hills,  to  enjoy  in  indolence, 
the  fruits  of  their  temporary  exertions.     His  honours,  as  they 

*  Wishart's  Memoirs,  ch.  xiv.    Guthrie's  Memoirs,  pp.  197 — 196.    Gen- 
eral Baillie's  Vindication.    Maitland*B  Ilist.  of  Edinbtugh,  p.  86. 
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W€fre  not  shared  among  thejother  leaders,  excited  an  envy  and 
dboontent  his  haughty  and  arrogant  spirit  was  not  calculated 
to  allay.  He  had  received  the  submission  of  the  towns^  bat 
he  had  no  where  gained  their  affections*  He  bad  taken  no 
strength;  in  case  of  diiaster,  there  was*no  fortress  to  which 
he  coukl  retire^  and  no  friends  to  collect  to  his  asEostance,  even 
If  there  had.  He  possessed  no  hold  upon  the  country,  be- 
yond the  terror  which  the  horde  he  commanded  had  inspired, 
and  they  were  only  safe  within  the  precincts  of  his  campw 
Isfitead  of  increasing  in  effective  strength,  Montrose  found  his 
numbers  diminish  during  his  stay  at  Bothwell.  His  mountain* 
eers  requested  permission  to  depart  with  their  plunder,  the 
Gordons  retired  with  their  chie&  in  disgust,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  as  there  was  no  longer  an  army  in  Scotland, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  renew  his  spoliation,  and  avenge 
some  private  feud  of  his  flan  in  Argyleshire.*  The  captain- 
general  had  no  resource  but  in  incessant  operations ;  inactivity 
was  destruction,  and  to  prevent  his  army  from  mouldering 
wholly  away,  he  turned  his  views  to  the  south*  Hume,  Rox- 
horgh,  and  Traquair,  were  &vourable,  and  he  expected  to  be 
joined  by  them,  and  by  a  body  of  horse,  which  the  king  had 
informed  him  he  had  sent  to  his  assistance.  These  auxiliaries, 
amounting  to  about  fifteen  hundred,  whom  his  majesty  had 
despatched  under  lord  Digby,  accompanied  by  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  were  defeated  in  Yorkshire,  by  colonel  Copely,  and 
Digby's  ^carriage,  containing  papers  of  great  importance,  was  * 
seiaed^f    The  two  leadc^rs  next  endeavoured  to  raise  another 

^  The  report  at  the  time  was,  that  in  contequcnce  of  the  pacification  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  ten  thousand  men  completely  armed,  half  muskets  and  half 
pLkes,  were  to  be  sent  over  to  Macdonald,  designed  to  run  through  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  then  to  ruin  the  malignant  north  of  England,  while 
the  king  of  Denmark's  son,  Woldcmar,  was  to  bring  over  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  some  three  or  four  thousand  old  Dutch  soldiers,  and  from  France, 
eight  or  ten  thousand,  with  a  convoy  of  Holland  vessels  to  join  the  king's 
a^ny  in  Cornwall.  Baillie,  vol.  il  pp.  185,  ISS.  That  a  plan  somewhat  very 
similar  was  in  agitation,  was  discovered  by  the  papers  taken  in  Digby's  car- 
riage.   Vide  next  Note. 

• 

f  These  papers  related  to  negotiations  for  bringing  over  the  duke  of  Lor- 

rain,  with  a  foreign  force,  to  aid  the  kiog,  respecting  aid  from  Denmark  and 

money  from  Rome,  and  a  treaty  between  Fltzwilliams,  an  Irishman,  and  the 
69 
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party  in  Lancashire,  but  were  finally  dispersed  on  Garlisie 
sandsy  by  Sir  John  Brown,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  a  Scot^ 
Cishman,  a  short  while  before  Montrose  set  out  to  attempt 
efiecting  a  junction  with  them;  and  wliile  he  waited  near  tlia 
borders  the  promised  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  earls, 
David  Leslie  retrieved  the  character  of  the  covenanters  from 
the  disgrace  of  Kilsyth,  and  avenged  ibe  miseries  which  an 
unbridled  band  of  denounced  murderers  had  for  so  long  wan^ 
tonly  inflicted  on  the  country. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  Baillie's  disaster,  David  Leslie  left 
the  Scottish  army  before  Hereford,  and  with  the  whole  cavalry, 
and  some  foot,  returned  to  Berwick,  whither  a  number  of  the 
chief  covenanters  had  fled.  His  intention  was  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  Montrose  to  the  north ;  but  when  he  reached  Glads^ 
muir,  in  East  Lothian,  about  three  miles  west  from  Hadding* 
ton,  he  learned  that  his  opponent  was  lying  secure  in  Etterick 
Forest,  near  Selkirk,  and  instantly  changing  his  intended  plan, 
ordered  the  whole  army  to  turn  to  the  lefl,  and  strike  south* 
ward  by  the  way  of  Stratli-gala.  Montrose's  deficiency  of 
intelligence,  which  Jiad  twice  nearly  mined  him  before,  was 
here  fatal.  His  adversary  knew  how  to  improve  it.  Night 
concealed  Leslie's  motions,  and  he  was  within  half  a  mile  of  < 
the  enemy,  ere  Montrose's  breathless  scouts  gave  intelligence 
of  his  approach.  He  instantly  ordered  two  hundred  musketeers 
to  advance,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  if  possible  to  retard  the  approach 
x>f  Leslie,  while  he  formed  his  order  of  battle  as  well  as  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  would  allow,  in  Philiphaugh.  His  one 
flank  was  secured  by  a  ditch,  and  his  other,  by  dykes  and 
hedges,  which  he  lined  with  musketeers.  The  remainder  of  bis 
army  was  drawn  up  in  line,  with  the  horse  on  the  right  His 
advan<5ed  guard  was  quickly  driven  in ;  but  his  infantry  for  a 
whole  hour  maintained  their  ground,  and  contested  the  day 
with  all  the  fury  of  desperation,  till  at  last  Leslie  made  a  tre- 
mendous charge  with  his  own  regiment,  and  broke  the  foot ;  the 
horse,  who  were  inferior,  could  make  little  resistance.     Mon^^ 

queen,  far  bringing  over  ten  thousand  Irish  to  England/  dl  which  were  carry* ' 
ing  OD  at<^  time  the  king  was  making  the  most  solemn  protestations  and 
oaths,  that  he  had  no  Intention  of  applying  to  either  foreigners  or  Irish. 
Rush.  vol.  vL  p.  130. 
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trose  himself  fought  bravely,  and  rallied  his  horse  twice,  but 
they  were  unable  to  check  their  pursuers,  and  their  ineffectual 
attempts  were  only  productive  of  greater  loss.  A  thousand 
royalists  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  a  hundred  Irish  were 
afterward  shot  at  a  stake,  a  severe  retaliation,  but  one  which 
the  laws  of  war  allow — and  which  that  party  violence,  alone^ 
that  would  confine  mercy  to  one  side,  and  absolve  whatever 
crueltfT  is  perpetrated,  under  the  abused  term  loyalty,  from 
punishment,  can  with  any  consistency  condemn.*  To  accuse 
the  ministers  of  inciting  the  soldiery  to  unnecessary  acts  of  cru- 
elty, is  a  charge  which  comes  with  a  bad  grace  firom  historians 

*  It  18  almost  unnecessaiy  to  refute  tbe  calumnies  of  Wishart,  as  they  meet 
with  credit  from  non6  eicept  the  most  desperate  anti- covenanting  writers. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  the  good  bishop  precipitates  men,  women, 
and  children  over  a  bridge  into  the  Tweed,  at  a  time  when  there  happened  to 
be  no  bridge  over  that  water  from  Berwick  to  Peebles,  and  the  horror  he 
attempts  to  excite  at  the  cold-blooded  massacre,  will,  perhaps,  diminish,  when 
we  consider  his  own  statement.  The  horse  of  Montrose's  army  were,  as  he 
states,  but  few,  and  they  in  general  escaped  with  himself.  His  whole  infantry  r 
who  fought  with  desperation,  amounted  to  five  hundred.  Of  these^  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rejoined  him  next  dayi  so  that  for  all  the  dreadful  massacring, 
there  remained  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  subjects !  Wishart,  book  xvi.  Guthrie^ 
who  also  mealions  the  story  of  the  clergy,  is  an  author  in  these  cases,  not  of 
undoubted  authority.  In  what  relates  to  Montrose,  he  seems  to  have  almost 
entirely  copied  .Wishart.  The  Irish  who  were  shot  at  a  stake,  were  executed 
according  to  a  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  consequence  of  iae 
horrible  massacres  which  everywhere  distinguished  their  career,  and  the  guilt 
of  all  this  terrible  mode  of  warfare,  must  remain  with  those  who  authorized 
the  employment  of  savages,  whose  atrocities  had  cut  them  off  from  the  com* 
mon  mercy,  such  as  it  is,  of  civilized  warfare.  It  is  absurd,  or  worse,  to  lay 
the  blame  on  the  ministers,  the  whole  land  cried  out  for  their  execution.  At 
St.  Andrews,  this  year,  the  parliament,  though  otherwise  merciful,  passed  an 
act,  ordaining  the  Irische  prisoners  taken  at  Philiphaugh,  in  all  the  prisons  of 
the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  prisons  of  Selkirk,  Jedburgh,  Glasgow,  Dun- 
barton,  and  Perth,  to  be  execute  without  any  assyze  or  process,  conforme  to 
the  treaty  hetwixt  both  kingdoms^  passed  in  act.  Balfour's  Annals,  vol.  iii.  p. 
340.  From  this  it  is  erident,  that  a  number  of  the  Irish  who  were  at  Philip- 
haugh, were  spared  by  the  soldiers  and  made  prisoners,  so  that  the  story  of 
their  being  massacred  by  order  of  the  ministers,  falls  to  the  ground,  Spots- 
wood,  Murray,  &c.  did  afterwards,  upon  their  trial,  plead  "  quarter,"  but 
they  were  spared  by  the  soldiery,  and  the  plea  over-ruled  by  the  parliament, 
on  the  same  grounds  that  the  English  parliament  over-ruled  a  similar  ob« 
jection  uiged  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
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"who  covld  exult  in  the  recollection  of  such  wanton  unsparing 
waste  of  life  as  in  the  rout  at  Kilsyth,  or  applaud  the  humanity 
of  Montrose  at  Aberdeen.  That  chief,  as  suddenly  humbled  as 
he  had  been  excessively  exalted,  passed  through  the  country 
where,  two  days  before,  he  had  marched  as  lord  paramount,  at- 
tended by  a  few  horse,  and  with  a  more  rapid  flight,  sovght  to 
r^ain  the  fastnesses  of  the  moimtains,  nor  stopped  till  he  had 
reached  the  recesses  of  Athole.  The  marquis  of  Douglas, 
lords  Crawford,  Erskine,  Fleming  and  Napier,  were  equally 
fortunate  in  making  their  escape ;  but  lords  Hartfield,  Drum- 
mond,  and  Ogilvy,  Su^  Robert  Spotswood,  A.  Leslie^  William 
Bollock,  Philip  Nisbet,  William  Murray,  brother  to  the  lord 
Tullibardin,  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
Andrew  Guthrie,  son  to  the  bishop  of  Moray,  and  two  Irish 
colonels,'  Okean  and  Laghlin,  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent 
to  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  to  stand  triaL* 

*  The  defeat  at  PhiHphaugh  has  been  usually  treated  as  Montrose's  mis- 
fortune, but  had  he  been  the  hero  bis  admirers  wish  to  represent  him,  it  was 
a  misfortune  that  could  not  possibly  have  happened.    He  was  great  only 
when  opposed  to  such  soldiers  as  tlie  raw  Lowland  levies  were ;  no  sooner 
were  trained  men  brought  against  him,  than  he  was  ruined  by  the.  most 
egregious  of  blunders  into  which  a  military  leader  can  fall,  tba4  <^^  allowing 
himself  to  be  surprised  by  an  enemy  who  he  knew  was  in  the  neighbourhood* 
That  be  was  totally  inexcusable  upon  every  principle  of  good. generalship,  is 
plain  from  Sir  Robert  Spotswood's  letters  to  lord  Digby,  written  by  him  before 
the  battle  of  Philipbaugh,  and  found  in  his  pocket  when  he  was  made  pris- 
oner.   **  My  Lord,  we  are  now  arrived,  ad  columnas  Hercnlis  to  Tweedside, 
dispersed  all  the  king's  enemies  within  the  kingdom  to  several  places,  some 
to  Ireland,  most  of  them  to  Berwick,  and  had  no  open  enemy  more  to  deal 
with,  if  you  had  kept  David  Leslie  there,  and  not  suffered  him*  to  come  in 
here  to  make  head  against  us  of  new.    It  is  thought  strange  here,  that  at 
least  you  have  sent  no  party  after  him,  which  we  expected,  although  he 
should  not  come  at  all.    You  little  imagine  the  difficulties  my  lord  marquis 
hatb  here  to  wrestle  with ;  the  overcoming  of  the  eoemy  is  the  least  of  them : 
he  hath  more. to  do  with  his  own  seieming  friends  since  I  came  to  him — which 
was  but  within  these  ten  days,  after  much  toil  and  hazard — I  have  seen  much 
of  it.    He  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  Highlanders  for  a  season,  who  would 
needs  return  home  to  look  to  their  own  affairs.    When  they  were  gone^ 
Aboyne  took  It  caprice,  and  had  away  witli  the  greatest  strength  he  had  of 
horse;  notwithstanding  whereof,  he  resolved  to  follow  his  work,  and  clear 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  was  only  resting  of  the  rebels  that  had  fled  to 
Berwick,  and  kq>t  a  bustling  here.    Besides,  he  was  invited  hereunto  by  the 
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Leslie,  after  diis  victory,  brought  his  army  to  Lothian,  where 
the  two  Irish  officers  were  tried  by  martial  law,  and  executed. 
Thence  he  accompanied  the  committee  of  estates  to  Glasgow, 
where  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  committee  of  the  church, 
deliberated  on  the  measures  necessary  for  ensuring  the  internal 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  completing  the  reduction  of  Mon- 
trose. The  committee,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  voted  fifty 
thousand  merks  and  a  gold  chain  to  Leslie,  and  25,000  merks 
to  Middleton.  They  dien  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  some  ol 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Philiphaugh,  Sir  WilUam  RoUock,  who 
had  accompanied  Montrose  from  England,  and  who  was  spe^ 
cially  excepted  from  the  general  offer  of  amnesty  made  by  the 
parliament  at  Perth,  Sir  Philip  Nisbet,  and  Ogilvy  of  Inno-* 
quharity,  who  were  found  guilty  of  rebellion  against  the  state, 
and  executed  at  Glasgow.  The  fate  of  the  others  was  deferred 
till  the  meeting  of  parliament. 

Shorn  of  his  beuns,  Montrose,  with  some  difficulty,  was  able 
to  raise  about  four  hundred  men  in  Athole,  with  whom  he 
marched;  but  the  Highlanders,  however  attached  to  a  fortun- 
ate plunderer,  showed  little  disposition  to  join  a  defeated  cap- 
tain-general. He  acquired  no  great  addition  to  his  forces,  and 
Huntly,  who  had  left  his  concealment,  did  not  encourage  the 
appearance  of  a  superior  in  his  district^  especially  one  whose 
former  faithlessness  he  had  not  forgotten,  and  whose  previous 
insults  had  been  aggravated  by  liis  succeeding  neglect,  as  he 


earls  of  Roxburgh  and  Home,  vrho,  when  he  was  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
tkem,  have  rendered  their  houses  and  themselves  to  David  Leslie,  and  art 
carried  in  as  prisoners  to  Berwick.  Traquair  hath  been  with  him,  and  pro* 
mised  more  nor  he  hath  yet  performed.  All  these  were  great  disheartenings 
to  any  other  but  to  him  whom  nothing  of  this  kind  can  amaze.  With  the 
small  forces  he  has  presently  with  him,  he  is  resolved  to  pursue  David  Leslie^ 
and  not  to  suffer  him  to  grow  stronger.  If  you  would  perform  that  which  you 
lately  promised,  both  this  kingdom  and  the  north  of  England  might  be  soon 
reduced,  and  considerable  assistance  sent  from  hence  to  his  majesty.  How^ 
ever,  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  our  parts  here;  those  that  are  together,  are 
both  loyal  and  resolute,  only  a  Iktle  encouragement  from  you*-«s  much  to 
let  it  be  seen  that  they  are  not  neglected,  as  for  any  thing  else — would  crown 
the  work  speedily.  This  u  all  I  have  for  the  present,  but  that  I  am  your 
lordship's  most  faithful  friend.  Ro.  Spotiswood.' 
Dated,  near  to  KeUo,  Sept.  10th,  1645. 
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had  never,  in  any  of  his  despatches,  represented  tlie  services  ot 
the  house  of  Gordon  in  a  favourable  light  to  his  majesty,  nor 
procured  for  their  chiefs  any  share  in  these  honours  which 
their  followers  had  so  mainly  contributed  to  procure  for  him- 
self.    Disappointed  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  any  assistance 
fix>m  Hundy,  he  returned  by  Braemar  into  Athole,  and  thence 
marched  into  Lennox^  where  he  quartered  for  some  time  on 
the  lands  of  the  Buchanans,  and  hovered  about  Glasgow,  till 
the  execution  of  his  three  friends  gave  him  warning  to  with- 
draw to  a  safer  neighbourhood.     While  in  the  west,  he  made 
several  attempts  to  persuade  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  his 
own  knight,  to  join  him ;  but  the  fascination  of  his  name  had 
fled,    and  he  found  him  equally' unwilling   to  serve  under  a 
leader,  in  whose  dangers  and  defeats  he  might  share,  but  who 
was  too  proudly  selfish  to  endure  a  partner  in  his  power  or  his 
fame.     He  also  despatched  messengers  to  Huntly  with  magni- 
ficent promises  in  the  king's  name,  of  the  assistance  which  was 
approaching^  and  entreating  him  to  exert  himself  in  his  royal 
master's  cause.      But  when  he  retreated  from  Lennox  back 
to  Athole,  he  found  his  messenger  returned,  and  his  hopes 
from  that  quarter  at  an  end,  for  the  marquis  had  heard  of 
Digby's  defeat,   and  remained  inflexible  in  his  resolution  of 
acknowledging  no  superior,  and  of  allowing  his  clan  to  serve 
under  no  other  commander   than  himself.      Montrose   was 
therefbre  constrained  to  wander  during  the  winter,   with  a 
feeble  and  despicable  band,  in  the  remote  wilds,  watched  by 
Middleton,  who  was  appointed  by  the  committee  of  estates,  to 
prevent  him  from  again  becoming  formidable;  while  general 
Leslie,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  returned  to  England,  and 
joined  the  Scottish  army  under  Leven,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Newark-upon-Trent 
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Book  IX. 

k  iERC£  as  were  the  conflicts  between  the  parties  in  the  fieldy 
the  contentions  for  superiority  between  a  different  set  of  com- 
batants were  scarcely  less  vehement  at  Westoiinster.      The 
assembly  of  divines,  when  they  could  not  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  parliament  to  the  divine  right  of  presbytery  as  a  whole, 
claimed  the  power  of  the  keys  for  the  eldership  or  presbytery, 
as  at  least  Jure  divino.     They  had  voted,  ^^  lliat  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  committed  to  the  officers  of  the 
church,   by  virtue  whereof,  they,  have  power  respectively  to 
retain  and  r^mit  sins,  to  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against 
the  impbnitent,  both  by  word  and  censures,  and  to  open  it  to 
the  penitent  by  absolution ;  and  to  prevent  the  profanation  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  by  notorious  and  obstinate  offenders,  the 
said  officers  are  to  proceed  by  admonition,  suspension  firom 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  a  season,  and  by  ex- 
oommimication  from  the  church,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  crime  and  the  demerit  of  the  person/'     The  independents 
claimed  for  every  particular  congregation  a  similar  power,  and 
of  judging  with  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  it  should  be 
exercised;    but   excommunication   in  Scotland  was  attended 
with  severe  civil  penalties,  and  was  capable  of  being  rendered 
as  terrible  an  engine  of  oppression  as  the  high  commission 
court     This  power  the  presbyterian  ministers  were  inflexible 
in  demanding,  and,  at  the  same  time,  were  equally  resolute  in 
refusing  toleration  to  any  sect  which  did  not  acknowledge  it. 
Every  congregation  and  every  meeting,  however  small,  was  to 
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be  under  the  inspec^n,  and  subjeu  to  the  rule  of  the  presby- 
tery within  whose  bounds  it  lay.  The  political  leaders,  or 
erastians,  resisted  thisy  and  Sdden  contended,  thut  exconmiun* 
ications,  as  civil  punishments,  were  unknown  till  two  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  when  they  were  introduced  by  the  popes, 
Victor  and  Zephronius,  who  first  began  to  use  them  in  their 
private  quarrel's,  and  so  far  from  hmg  Jure  dmno,  they  were 
evidently  human  inventions  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
heallien.  Whitelock  insisted,  that  every  member  of  a  Christian 
congregation  had  a  right  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper^  that 
if  deemed  unworthy,  he  might  be  warned  against  coming  to  the 
sacred  table,  but  if  he  chose  to  come,  no  pastor  had  a  Scrips 
tural  power  to  refiise  him  admittance^  **  Some  have  said,"  he 
continued,  ^'  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  shepherd,  when  he  sees  a 
sheep  feeding  upon  that  which  will  do  him  hurt,  to  chase  him 
away  from  that  pasture,  and  they  apply  this  to  suspending 
diose  from  the  sacrament,  who  they  fear,  by  eating  and  drink- 
ing unworthily,  may  eat  and  drink  their  own  damnation.  But 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  receiving  the  sacrament, 
but  die  unwortbiness  of  the  receiver  that  brings  destmction, 
and  this  cannot  be  within  the  judgment  of  any  but  the  person 
himself,  who  alone  can  examine  his  own  heart,  and  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  evil  conduct,  where  the  temporal  sword  is  sufficient, 
there  wiU  be  no  need  for  this  new  discipline**'  Influenced  by 
these  arguments,  the  parliament,  although  they  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  wholly  to  reject  the  ordinance  for  excommunication, 
as  the  complaint  had  been  general,  that  ministers  were  obliged 
in  the  then  unsettled  state  of  the  church,  to  allow  worthy  and 
Unworthy  communicants  to  mingle  without  discrimination,  yet 
unwiHing  to  concede  an  authority,  which  might  be  wantonly 
employed  by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  to  blast  the  reputation, 
or  invade  the  comfort  of  those  with  whom  they  were  displeased, 
they  required  the  assembly  to  specify  ia^ writing,  what  degrees 
of  knowledge  in  the  Christian  rdigion,  were  necessary  to  qualify 
persons  for  the  communion,  and  what  sorts  of  scandal  deserved 
suspension,  or  excommunication,  which  were  accordingly  en- 
umerated, and  inserted  in  the  ordinance;  but  to  prevent  an 
abuse  even  of  this,  an  appeal  was  permitted  to  the  civil  power. 
In  adopting  the  form  of  presbytery,  as  the  basb  of  an  estab* 
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lishmenty  which  the  parliament  did  by  way  of  experiment 
they  determined  to  grant  to  the  church  no  power  over  the 
sword;  the  cognizance  and  examination  of  all  capital  ofiencesy 
was  reserved  entire  to  the  magistrate  appointed  by  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  presbytery  or  eldership  were  prohibited 
from  interfering  in  any  thing  relating  to  contracts,  payments, 
or  demands,  or  of  any  matter  of  conveyance,  title,  interest^ 
or  property,  in  lands  or  goods.  The  constitution  of  tlie  pres- 
byteries was  similar  to  those  in  Scodand,  from  whom  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  synod  and  assembly,  but  lay  members 
were  excluded  from  this  last  high  court,  and  an  appeal  also 
was  allowed  from  their  decisions,  either  to  parliament,  or  to 
commissioners  appointed  by  it  Against  this  superintending 
power  of  the  magistrate,  the  presbyterians  loudly  exclaim- 
ed,  and  "their  opponents. said  of  them,  that  instead  of  being 
content  to  have  ^'  kings  and  queens,  to  be  nursing  fathers 
and  nursing  mothers  to  the  church,  they  would  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  they  had  them  as  humble  servants,  and  most  obe- 
dient dftildren."  The  parliament,  however,  persisted,  and 
when  petitioned  by  the  city  of  London,  and  the  English  min- 
isters, they  respectfully  reminded  tlie  former,  that  legislation 
was  the  more  immediate  province  of  the  two  houses,  and 
hinted  to  the  latter,  that  their  most  laudable  employment  was 
to  watch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  individual  flocks. 

Grieved  as  the  Scottish  commissioners  were,  at  the  shackles- 
which  w^e  proposed  upon  the  church,  they  would  have  per- 
suaded their  English  brethren  to  have  submitted,  and  waited 
with  patience  till  time  might  have  enabled  them  to  complete 
the  divine  fabric,  could  they  only  have  obtained,  that  pres- 
bytery, such  as  it  was,  should  have  been  the  exclusive  form^ 
and  no  other  tolerated*  But  the  independents,  who  were  now 
favoured  by  the  army,  had  rapidly  increased,  and  the  whole, 
of  their  weight  being  added  to  that  of  all  who  did  not  wish 
for  merely  an  exchange  of  clerical  masters,  they  not  only 
thwarted  the  scheme  of  presbyterian  supremacy,  but  strenuous- 
ly contended  fcnr  liberty  of  conscience;  and  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  new  modelled  army  gave  vigour  to  their  party, 
while  the  inactivity  of  the  Scottis^h  force  was  a  constant  source 

of  vexation  and  disappointment  to  the  others,  whose  hopes 
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tt>d  projects  rose  and  fell  according  as  they  stood  well  or  ill 
with  the  public.  The  Scots  having  calculated  so  much  upon 
their  army»  their  mortifiGation  was  propordonably  great,  when 
they  perceived  that  the  most  decisive  and  prosperous  campaign 
had  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  sectaries,  and 
they  complained  that  the  parliament  hearkened  to  their  re- 
quests, in  attending  to  petitions  for  guaranteeing  to  them  that 
religious  freedom  for  which  they  were  so  triumphantly  com- 
batipg,  forgetting  that  their  own  general  had  set  the  example 
of  annexing  to  his  despatches  requests  to  hasten  the  settlement 
of  the  church  polity.  Their  mortification  was,  however,  still 
farther  heightened  by  the  marked  preference  which  the  par- 
liament of  Ilngland  most  naturally  paid  to  their  own  troops, 
whose  ranks  were  assiduously  kept  full,  and  whose  wants  were 
minutely  attended  to,  and  their  querulous  vanity  attributed  it 
to  a  design  for]  preventing  the  Scots  from  eclipsing  the  deeds 
of  their  rivals  in  arms,  as  well  as  for  counteracting  the  estab- 
lishment .of  uniformity.  The  Scottish  army  had  undoubt* 
edly  been  neglected,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  advance 
before  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  afterwards,  in  proportion  m 
the  English  parliament  felt  that  they  could  dispense  with  their 
services,  but  they  were  accused  of  supplying  their  wants  by 
vexatious  contributions,  which  they  levied  in  the  districts 
where  they  were  quartered,  and  their  discipline  had  obviously 
relaxed  as  their  pay  became  irregular.  When  they  raised  the 
siege  of  Hereford,  the  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides  was  so 
strongs  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  Leven  was  stopped 
from  retiring  to  Scotland,  or  that  the  English  parliament 
would  consent  to  pay  their  arrears;  nor  was  it  till  after  he 
had  refused  to  return,  nor  till  a  promise  of  more  punctuality 
in  future  had  been  made  him,  that  he  countermarched.  But 
the  arrangement  upon  which  he  remained,  bespoke  a  diminu- 
tion of  that  confidence  and  cordiality'  which  had  hitherto  sub- 
sisted;— the  houses  voted,  that  the  Scottish  army  should  levy 
no  taxes  or  assessments  on  the  counties  through  which  they 
passed,  but  stipulated,  if  they  sat  down  before  Newark  by 
the  1st  of  November,  they  should  forthwith  have  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  towards  their  pay,  together  with  military  stores 
and  other  necessaries;   and,  on  the  report  that  a  Mr.  Casct 
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yms  td  be  tried  by  a  Scottish  council  of  wiir»  they  resolved^ 
that  the  Scottish  anny  had  ho  power  to  try  any  fkiglkhman 
by  martial  law;  and  that  Carlisle,  Unby  castle,  Hartlepool, 
and  other  garrisons  in  the  north,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Scots,  should  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  parliament  At  last,  the  Scottish  army  did  obey  the 
summons,  and  the  earl  of  Leven  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand both  English  and  Scottish  during  the  si^  of  Newark, 
before  which,  the  army  lay  till  the  b^iniiing  Of  May,  1646, 
when  his  majesty  ctoie  privatdy  and  took  up  his  residence 
among  them. 

As  the  dilutes  between  the  indepetid^ts  and  the  presby- 
terians  incre^ised,  thb  king,  whose  hopes  of  restora^n  to 
power  by  force  of  arms  had  nearly  expired,  while  he  continued 
his  intrigues  with  the  Iridi,  commenced  new  ones  among  the 
English  and  Septs,  with  die  design  of  attaining  his  darling 
object — ^unlimited  authority — ^by  that  most  indefensible  of  all 
a  monarch's  means,  ihcreasing  the  dissensions,  i^d  availing 
himself  of  die  distractiods  of  his  people.  For  this  purpose  he 
wasatcdous  to  go  to  London,  where  he  supposed  he  would  be 
better  able  to  manage  with  effect  his  double.  Or  rather  treblie,  - 
negotiations,  and  accordingly  solicited  from  th^  parliament 
passports  for  conlmissioners  to  carry  prdpositions  for  peace. 
The  parliament,  who  had  very  little  faidi  in  the  king,  nbt 
inunediately  answering  his  letters,  he  sent  a  third,  proposing 
to  come  himself  to  the  capital,  if  the  two  houses,  the  conuuis- 
fcioners  for  Scodaiid,  and  the  mayor  of  Londoii,  with  the 
g^erals  of  the  Scottish  tmd  English  armies,  would  grant  a 
mutual  guarantee  for  his  safety  for  forty  days,  during  which 
a  treaty  mi^  be  concluded;  He  offered  to  give  up  ^e  mi^ 
litia  for  a  time  to  be  agreed  On,  to  re-establish  the  church  of 
England  as  it  was  in  die  days  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  liberty 
of  conscience  to  dissenters,  and  that  the  affairs  of  Irteland 
shoidd  be  submitted  to  the  two  houses.  In  answer,  the  two 
houses  told  the  king,  **  That  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of 
iimobent  Uood  of  his  subjects  shed  in  the  wat  by  his  majest/i 
commands  and  commi^ons;  that  there  had  been  Irish  rebels 
brought  over  into  both  kiHgdcMs,  and  endeavours  to  bring 
over  more,  as  also  forces  fh>m  foreigh  parts;  that  his  majesty 
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was  in  tfkvtis  llilnself  Iq^ainst  the  porlifiinait  lof  Etigl&nd,  wli]]6 
there  were  fbroes  dlso  in  Scotland  in  opposition  to  the  parliA^ 
ment  of  that  kingdom,  and  that  the  troubles  in  Ireland  wei« 
fomented  and  prolonged  by  his  majesty.  In  Uiete  drcumstan-^ 
ce%  they  said,  they  coiild  not  perceive  how  it  wotdd  con^ 
dace  to  peaces  for  his  majesty  to  come  to  his  parliament  fbr  a 
few  dnyS)  with  any  intent  of  leaving  it^  espedaUy  of  re- 
turning to  hostility  against  it;  biit  added,  that  they  were  draw- 
mg  np  propositions  which  would  be  transmitted  tb  him,  his 
fassent  tb  which  would  be  the  only  way  to  obtaiiia  happy  and 
well  grounded  peabe." 

Hie  seizure  of  Charles'  cabinet  at  Naseby,  and  of  Digby's 
correspondence,  had  so  completely  developed  the  insihcerity  cxt 
the  king  in  all  his  former  proposals,  that  the  pariliament  would 
listen  tb  none  of  his  new  propositions;  and  their  distrust  w^ 
still  farther  confirmed,  by  the  discovery  of  another  instance 
of  deceit  in  hid  transactions  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  endeav- 
ours he  was  at  this  very  time  making  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  an  mmy  of  rebels^  to  be  in  readiness  to  istrike  in  when 
the  other  parties  with  whom  he  was  tampering  had  been  in- 
duced to  commence  hostilities^  of  which  he  then  seems  to  have 
had  Sacnguine  expectations*  The  Scottish  troops  in  Ulster, 
and  the  English  who  adhered  to  the  covenant,  having,  as  waft 
already  noticed,  never  acceded  to  the  cessctif^n^  continued 
hostilities  during  the  year  1645,  and  penetrating  into  Con- 
naught,  took  Sligo.  The  Irish,  resolved  to  r^ain  the  town» 
surrounded  it  in  the  month  of  October;  but  the  governor,  in 
a  sally  which  he  made  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Francis  Ham-* 
ilton,  compfetely  routed  the  besieging  forces,  and  pursuit^ 
them  for  five  mile^  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  with 
their  arms,  tents,  and  ammunition,  several  stand  of  colours, 
and  a  number  of  officers,  and  killed  above  two  hundred^ 
amongst  whom  was  the  ai*dibish6p  of  Tuam,  the  rdbel  presi- 
dent of  Connaugfat,  and  oiie  of  the  Supreme  council  of  Kil- 
kenny, who  accompaiued  the  army  to  visit  his  diocess,  and 
exact  the  arrears  of  hxs  bishopric.  In  his  carriage  were  found 
a  number  of  imporlnnt  papers.  Among  them  were  some  whicfc 
disclosed  the  dbuble  game  Chiu*Ies  was  playing  in  Ireland — 
for  lie  never  could  trust  to  ds^  plot  at  a  time — and  which  the 
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parliament  allude  to  in  dieir  conununication.  He  had  reaped 
no  advantage  from  the  English  troops  which  the  .cessation 
enabled  him  to  bring  from  Ireland,  but  the  ephemeral  success 
of  Montrose  had  induced  him  to  expect  that  the  assistance  of 
the  same  banditti  in  England  would  have  a  similar  effect ;  and 
as  the  papists  had  never  opposed  his  despotic  pretensions,  he 
had  always  indulged  a  greater  kindness  for  them  than  for  any 
other  description  of  hi.*!  subjects  He  therefore  instructed 
Ormohd,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace,  but  their  terms  were  so  extravagant,  that  the  king  could 
not,  without  forfeiting  the  affections  of  all  his  protestant  sub- 
jects, openly  consent  to  them,  and  although  the  marquis  was 
instructed  to  make  the  most  liberal  promises,  the  rebels  would 
not  consent  to  any  treaty  upon  mere  verbal  assurances.  To 
Ormond  he  could  not  grant  powers  to  conclude  a  baigain 
upon  such  terms  as  the  Irish  would  consent  to  accept,  nor, 
perhaps,  would  Ormond  have  acted  in  a  business  which  was 
evidently  to  betray  the  whole  protestant  interest,  for  an  object 
incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  Britain  or  the  safety  of  Ire- 
land. His  only  remaining  resomrce  was,  to  employ  another 
agent  in  another  secret  negotiation,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
he  could  disavow  the  transaction,  if  circumstances  should  ren- 
der that  necessary.  Lord  Herbert,  the  marquLs  of  Worcester's 
eldest  son,  a  Roman  catholic,  and  connected  with  maxty  Irish 
fiunilies,  was  created  earl  of  Glamorgan,  and  employed  in  this 
extraordinary  business.  He  was  empowered  to  conclude  a 
treaty  or  a  pacification  with  the  rebels  with  all  possible  secrecy, 
without  consulting  the  lord  lieutenant,  on  a  basis  of  the  tenor 
of  which  it  might  be  improper  to  inform  him,  and  upon  terms 
which  it  might  not  be  fit  for  the  king  publicly  to  own. 

While  the  more  open  negotiation  was  going  forward,  Gla- 
morgan concluded  a  private  treaty  with  the  council  of  the 
confederated  Irish  catholics,  by  which  they  were  to  enjoy  the 
full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  to  be  eligible  to  all 
offces  of  trust  and  advancement,  to  be  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  protestant  clergy,  and  their  priests  to  retain 
all  the  churches  held  by  them  since  the  23d  of  October,  1641. 
In  return,  they  were  to  furnish  his  majesty  with  ten  thousand 
troops,  to  help  him  to  subdue  his  rebellious  subjects  in  Eng- 
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land^  and  the  Roman  calliQlic  clergy  were  to  grant  him  two- 
thirds  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  church,  to  be  employed 
for  payment  oi  the  forces  in  his  majesty's  service.  When 
these  documents  were  made  public,  Glamorgan  was  arrested 
upon  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  having  concluded  a  treaty 
f«r  which  he  had  no  powers,  and  the  king,  as  had  been  pre* 
vioudy  concerted,  in  a  message  to  the  two  houses,  disavowed 
the  whole*  He  acknowledged,  "that  the  earl  having  made 
offers  to  him  to  raise  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, .  and  to 
conduct  them  into  England  for  his  majesty's  service,  he  had 
granted  him  a  commission  for  that  purpose,  and  for  that  purpose 
only,  but  that  he  had  no  commission  at  9II  to  treat  of  any  thing 
else,  without  the  privity  and  directions  of  the  lord  lieutenant ; 
and  this  clearly  appeared  by  the  lord  lieutenant's  proceedings 
with  the  said  earl,  who  had  orders  to  call  him  to  an  account." 
All  the  king's  assertions,  being  so  completely  in  opposition  to 
probability,  were  received  with  incredulity,  and  the  gentle 
treatment  Glamorgan  met  with,  and  the  continued  confidence 
he  afterwards  enjoyed,  fully  warrant  the  belief  thai  his  conduct 
was  in  entire  consonance  with  the  wishes  and  private  instruc- 
tions of  the  king.  The  discovery  of  the  secret  treaty  defeated 
its  object,  and  England  was  spared  the  repetition  of  scenes 
such  as  had  desolated  and  disgraced  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
although  the  king  incurred  the  guilt  of  the  project,  without 
reaping  any  of  the  advantages  he  had  anticipated. 

So  many  proofs  of  disingenuity  totally  alienated  the  English 
parliament  from  having  any  personal  treaty  with  the  king. 
All  they  would  now  consent  to,  was  the  sending  him  propo- 
sitions to  which  they  meant  to  reqiAe  his  positive  answer.  The 
Scottish  commissioners  were  for  adhering  to  the  former  pro- 
posals, which  had  been  agreed  to  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge;  the  English  were  for  imposing  harder  conditions; 
Charles,  ruined  as  he  was,  and  unfit  to  throw  any  weight  but 
the  name  of  royalty  into  the  scale,  instead  of  accommodating 
himself  to  his  situation,  by  yielding  to  circumstances,  sub- 
mitting himself  entirely  to  the  generosity  of  the  parliament^, 
without  regard  to  parties,  and  showing  a  fearless  confidence  in 
their  honourable  feelings  towards  his  fallen  greatness ;  or  mak- 
ing a  choice,  and  decidedly  closing  with  one  or  other  of  the 
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great  parties  lyho  Keoe  dividing  tfae  state,  continued  his  oompli- 
cated  intrigues,  and  surrounded  himself  by  toils  of  his  own 
weaving.  His  design  of  ^^  drawing  either  the  iadependeqts  or 
presbyterians  to  side  with  him,  for  extirpating  each  other,  so 
that  he  should  be  ^really  king  again,"*  engaged  him  in  two 
different  series  x)f  proposals,  of  which  it  would  be  dii&cult  to 
say  whether  of  them  were  most  opposed  to  all  his  previous 
predilections.  The  independents  would  have  consented  to 
suffer  a  moderate  episcopacy,  but  would  have  strenuously  op- 
posed his  despotic  assumpti<Nis  and  'Claims,  either  as  lord  over 
the  consciences  or  bodies  of  men ;  to  these  he  offered  tolera- 
tion and  relief  from  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  presbyter- 
ians would  liave  granted  more  rigid  obedience  to  a  covenanted 
king,  and  submitted  to  more  unlimited  exerti<Mis  of  civil  power, 
but  they  would  have  insisted  upon  the  supreme  dominion  of 
their  church,  and  the  entire  abolition  of  his  darling  hierarchy; 
and  them  he  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  being  the  sole  estab- 
lishment. 

For  a  considerable  time,  Charles  continued  his  n^otiations, 
or  rather  his  intercourse  with  the  English  parliament,  whose 
immovable  resolution  to  leave  him  little  more  than  the  name 
of  a  king,  when  contrasted  with  the  apparent  inclination  of  the 
Scottish  to  less  harsh  conditions,  seems  to  have  suggested  to 
him  the  chimerical  idea  of  forming  a  coalition  among  the  parties 
in  the  latter  country,  and  of  recovering,  by  their  means,  the 
reins  of  government,  without  stipulation. 

But  the  estates,  which  met  at  St.  Andrews,  in  November, 
although  tliey  did  not  display  a  spirit  of  vindictive  cruelty, 
sufficiently  marked  their  determination  to  suppress  all  op- 
position to  the  covenant,  and  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment 
on  those  who  had  supported  the  extravagant  and  murderous 
schemes  of  Montrose.  They  classed  the  delinquents  into  those 
who  had  personally  assisted  the  marquis,  as  soldiers,  at  Philip- 
haugh;  those  who  had  furnished  men,  hoi*se,  or  ammunition; 
and  those  who  voluntarily,  and  without  necessity,  had  had  any 
intercourse  with  them,  and  appointed  them  to  be  fined  in 
proportion  to  their  crimes.     Six  only  were  capitally  convicted; 

♦  King^f  Letter  to  Digby. 
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and  of  these,  lord  Hartfield  was  pardoned,  and  lord  <)gilvy 
escaped,  by  the  contrivance  of  his  sister.  Sir  Robert  Spots- 
wood,  son  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  court  oC  session,  and  then  secretary  of  state,  whd 
brought  Montrose  his  comniission  of  captain-general  of  Scot- 
land,*, Mn  William  Murray,   brother  to  Icwrd  Tullibardine, 


-  *  Mr.  Lung  says  *'  Their  crinies  were  fonnd  in  those  sanguinary  laws  against 
state  ofieoces,  which  are  ttiU  flexible  to  the  interpretation,  and  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  tbe  prevailiiig  party— -still  crud  and  inexorable  to  the  unibt-tiinatef 
but  by  which  the  adherent)  of  each  may  alternately  suffer.  The  execution 
of  Spotswood  was  peculiarly  unjust.  He  had  framed  or  brought  the  com- 
misdon  to  Montrose,  and  accepted  the  of^ce  of  secretary,  which  the  parlia- 
Bwnt  bad  formo'ly  conferred  upon  tbe  Earl  of  Latierk.  He  was  con^cted, 
therefore,  of  an  obsolete  treason*  becanse  be  impugned  the  autfaonty  of  tbe 
three  estates."  But  this  was  not  tbe  case — they  were  found  guilQr  of  bewg 
taken  in  arms  against  thetr  country,  and  that  they  bad  not  surrendered  upon 
quarter.  *'  Spotswood  hes  report  by  the  housse  wes  found  bimembrous. 
Hie  punisbment  of  tbe  first,  wes  found,  after  debait,  to  be  arbitrarey  to  the 
parliament,  wich  wes  hes  adwysring,  doqneting,  signating,  earring  and  deliuer- 
ing  zea,  and  persecutting  James  Oriiame's  commissione  aganist  hes  native 
oountrey ;  tbe  punishment  of  wich  offence  being,  after  muche  debait,  put  to 
the  woyces  of  tbe  housse,  it  wes  wotted  capitall,  and  he  for  the  same  judged  to 
losse  hes  head.  The  9d  member  of  hes  dittay  prouen,  wes  hes  beinng  taken 
in  amies  aganist  tbe  countrey  at  Phillipbaugbe;  wotted  for  the  same  to  be 
fbrfanlted,  hes  goods  and  lands  to  belonge  to  the  publick,  and  for  the  2  fop- 
saids  faults,  bes  head  to  be  stnikin  off  hes  shooMers  at  the  roercat  crosse  of 
Sl  Andrewes ;  and  the  magistrats  of  the  said  buighe  ordanned  to  see  the  same 
put  in  execiitione.''-^Bal(bnr's  Memorials,  toI.  iii.  p.  861. 

Gutbrie  has  a  story  respecting  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine  which  may  be.  no- 
ticed, 88  an  instance  of  tbe  credit  due  to  that  book.  The  Bishop  says,  **  The 
next  thing  tbe  Commisdon  went  about,  concerned  tbe  deposition  of  mmf9 
headby  in  order  whereunto  they  sent  Mr. -William  Bennet,  Moderator,  m  Mr. 
Dom^'  absence,  and  with  him  two  others,  to  the  Committee  of  Estates,  to 
presa  the  execution  of  the  prisoners^  who  at  their  return  made  their  report 
to  this  effect :  That  having  proposed  tbe  Commissioners  desire,  divers  of  th« 
chief  Lords  of  the  Committee  slighted  tbe  same,  and  so  they  were  like  to  bava 
obtained  nothing,  bad  not  the  EarL  of  TuUibanUoe  yevy  seasonably  risen  up 
and  apoken  to  this  purpose.  *  That  becanse  he  bad  abrother  among  these 
men,  it  might  be  that  their  Lordships  so  valned  his  concurrence  with  tbem  in 
the  good  cause  ihat,  for  respect  of  him,  they  were  tbe  more  loath  to  resolve 
upon  the  question :  but,  that  as  for  himself,  since  that  young  man  had  joined 
with  that  wicked  error,  be  did  not  esteem  him  his  brother*  and  therefore  de- 
clared, that  be  would  take  it  for  no  favour,  if,  upon  tbfit  account^  any  indaU 
gence  were  granted  him.'  *'    After  lulling  the  story,  he  adds,  *'  whether  or  no 
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colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  and  Andrew  Outhrie,  s6n  of  the 
bishop  of  Moray,  were  executed.  In  their  instructions  to  the 
commissioners  at  London,  they  show  that  they  had  unfortun- 
ately imbibed  that  spirit,  which  considered  uniformity  in  re« 
ligion  as  the  chief  object  to  which  all  other  consideraUons  must 
be  made  to  bend.  "  If  the  king  shall  grant,^  say  they,  **  the 
propositions  for  religion  and  church  government,  you  shall 
apply  your  most  serious  endeavours  to  procure  agreement  be- 
twixt his  majesty  and  the  houses  of  parliament,  in  matters  civil, 
wherein  there  may  be  a  greater  latitude,  without  sin,  than  in 
matters  of  religion,  wherein  the  glory  of  God  is  most  concerned; 
and  if  his  majesty  shall  grant  the  propositions  for  religion  and 
church  government,  and  grant  such  propositions  in  things 
civil,  as  may  be  a  foundation  of  a  just  and  firm  peace,  al-* 
though  he  do  not  in  every  thing  come  to  the  length  of  oiur 
desires,  expressed  in  the  propositions  of  both  kingdoms,  we 
conceive  peace  should  not  be  refused."  The  erroneous  views 
which  they  entertained  on  this  subject  were  likewise  expressed 
in  statutes,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  counteracting  spirit 


the  Earl  of  TuUibardine  spoke  to  In  the  Committee  of  Estates  I  leave  Dnde" 
termined,  but  that  Mr.  Bennet  reported  it  of  him  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Kirk,  and  that  those  other  two  who  had  been  with  him  gave  their  assent  to 
it,  I  may  confidently  «9&r,**^*Guihri^s  Memokn^  p.  SOS,  6,  7. — Now,  so  far 
was  the  Earl  of  Tollibardine  from  joining  in  any  wish  for  his  brother's  death, 
that  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  save  him.  His  brother  was  condemned 
upon  a  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  he  petitioned  forhi^  life,  which  being  refused, 
he  on  the  Monday  again  petitioned,  but  could  only  obtain  a  few  days  respite. 
This  youth's  case,  from  what  we  know,  appears  the  hardest  of  the  whole,  but 
without  the  full  particulars,  it  is  impossible  to  judge, — the  fact,  however,  is 
certain,  his  brother  did  strenuously  endeavour  to  save  him.  "  Satcrday  the  17 
Jarij :  The  Earle  of  TuUibardin  humbley  petitions  the  housse  that  they  wold  ' 
be  pleassed  to  pardone  hes  brother  William  Murrayes  lyfTe,  in  respecte  ass  he 
auerred  one  hes  honor,'  that  he  wes  not  compos  mentis,  as  also  within  age— 
The  housse  after  debait  refusses  hes  petitione,  and  ordanes  tbcr  sentence  to 
stand. — Monday  19  Jarij :  The  Earle  of  Tullibardin  agatne  this  day  gaue  in 
a  humble  petitione  to  the  housse  for  prolonging  the  execudone  of  that  sentence 
|ironouDced  aganist  hes  brother  Will:  Murray. — ^After  much  debait  in  the 
housse  anent  this  petitione,  at  hist  it  wes  put  to  the  woyce  of  the  housse,  the 
ministers  beinng  called  that  had  wissited  him,  and  ther  dedaratione  takin,the 
botttse  granted  a  delay  till  Friday  8S  of  Jarij :  of  the  executione  of  ther  sen- 
tence."—Balfour's  Memorials,  vol.  ill  p.  565,  4. 
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of  their  religion  itself  evinced  in  other  enactments^  must  have 
proved  highly  detrimental,  and  destructive  alike  to  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  mental  improvement. 

At  the  desire  of  the  general  assembly,  they  prohibited  the 
printing  or  publishing  any  books  or  papers  respecting  religion, 
without  special  license  and  privilege  of  the  kirk,  or  their  com- 
misioners,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  not  only  of  the  books 
and  papers,  but  of  "  the  presses,  printing  materials,  and  other 
moveable  goods  vhatsomever,  belonging  to  the  said  printer, 
the  one  half  to  belong  to  the  kirk,  to  be  made  use  of  for  pious 
purposes:  beside,  any  further  personal  punishment  of  the 
said  printer,  that  the  lords  of  secret  council,  or  the  committees 
of  parliament  or  convention  should  think  fit;"  and  that  not  for 
printing  blasphemous  or  seditious  works,  but  ^^  any  books, 
treatises,  histories,  sermons,  commentaries,  disputes^  or  other 
papers  whatsomever,  treating  of  religion,  or  any  point  of  re- 
ligion, in  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline,  or  concerning  the 
kirk,  the  officers,  government,  condition,  or  afiairs  thereof!" 
— well  might  the  erastians  dread  the  establishment  of  an  as- 
sembly, whose  controlling  power  could  produce  the  enactment 
of  such  a  statute.  But  the  same  parliament  enacted,  by  the 
same  advice,  that,  considering  how  prejudicial  the  want  of 
schools  in  many  congr^ations  had  been,  a  school  should  be 
founded,  and  ^  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish ;  that 
the  heritors  of  every  congregation  should  meet  among  them- 
selves, and  provide  a  commodious  house  £or  a  school,  and 
modify  a  stipend  to  the  schoolmaster,  not  under  one  hundred 
merks,  nor  above  two  hundred,  to  be  paid  yearly,  at  two  terms; 
a  salary  at  that  time  which  rendered  the  office  of  a  school- 
master,  as  it  ought  always  to  be,  one  of  respectability,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  a  state.* 

Their  communications  with  the  English  parliament  partook 
of  the  same  unhappy  bias,  and  the  establishment  of  religion,  by 
which  tliey  meant  the  universal  supremacy  of  presbyterianism, 
stood  on  the  threshold,  ta  a  bar  to  their  future  amicable  inter- 
course.    When  the  English  required  the  delivery  of  the  gar- 

♦  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  A,  D.  1646.    Rushwortis  toI. 
n.  p.  231,  S  Sec. 
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risons  which  the  Scottish  held,  they  (expressed  thdr  reiidinte 
to  comply  with  their  requests,  and  to  maintain  the  sUrictem 
union,  provided  their  earnest  desires  respecting  religion  and 
church  government,  *'  which,  as  it  was  the  principal  ground  of 
their  engagement  in  this  cause,  so  would  the  perfecting  it  be 
the  chiefest  joy  and  glory  of  both  kingdoms,**  were  gratifiec^ 
and  peace  settled  with  truth.  In  another  letter  fixmi  the 
Estates  to  the  two  houses,  after  pressing  the  same  sulgect,  tbej 
udd,  that  they  are  persuaded,  ^*that  the  piety  and  wisdoiR 
of  the  honourable  houses  will  never  admit  toleration  of  any 
sects  or  schisms  contrary  to  our  solemn  and  sacred  cove- 
nant." The  independents,  whose  leaders  influenced  the 
EngUsh  parliament,  wished  to  get  rid  of  that  Scottish  influence 
which  they  found  so  troublesome,  and  which  now,  by  insigting 
BO  strenuously  on  one  point,  distracted  their  councils.  They 
opposed  in  parliament  their  party's  motions  for  church  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  negotiations  widi  the  king^  slighted  their 
c6mmissioners,  either  by  not  consulting  them,  or  by  despising 
their  advice  when  they  did.  Their  communications  widi  the 
Scottish  parliamoit,  too,  were  rather  like  matters  of  form,  than 
that  union  of  councils  which  had  formerly  taken  plapp.  The 
arranging  of  the  militia,  which  was  to  have  been  under  a  com- 
mittee of  both  nations,  by  tiie  former  pn^xKals^  was  now  to  be 
ond^  the  immediate  command  of  each  parliament  re^pectiively; 
an  alteration  which  mortified  the  Scots  extremely,  who  were 
eager  to  maintain  the  footing  they  originally  held  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  military  power  of  both  nations;  and  they  were 
therefore 'desirous  that  the  English  militia  diould  not  be  entirely 
taken  away  from  the  king,  with  whom  they  would  rather  have 
had  it  intrusted,  tiian  left  to  the  acle  disposal  of  the  EngUsh 
parliament.  As  a  (counterpoise,  they  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  for  some  time  retained  their  in- 
fluence there;  as  their  magistrates  were  chiefly,  and  their 
ministers  almost  ^hoUy,  presbyterians,  and  they  were,  besides^ 
dissatisfied  that  the  power  over  their  own  militia  should  be 
proposed  to  be  taken  away  from  tiiem. 

Meanwhile,  the  emissaries  of  all  parties  appear  to  have  been 
active,  and  a  thousand  varying  reports  were  daily  circulated, 
which  the  instability  of  the  times,  and  the  protracted 
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tions  of  the  king  were  calculated  to  ori^nate  and  keep  alive; 
Whilis  hei  dailj  expecting  tliat  some  event  propitious  for  himself 
might  arise  out  of  the  coldfusion,  soothed  both  parties  by  pro* 
miaesy  while  he  endeavoured  to  irritate  them  against  each  other; 
Ashbumham  conducted  his  intrigues  with  the  independents,  but 
he  found  that  promises  to  them  as  a  party,  produced  no  effect; 
because,  as  a  religious  body,  they  had  no  favour  to  ask  separata 
from  the  wdfare  of  the  public,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rational 
freedom,  and  could  not,  therefore,  sepai'ate  from  the  parlia^* 
ment     The  negotiation  with  the  presbyterians  was  managed 
by  the  French  ambassador,  Montreville,  and  their  fears  were 
attempted  to  be  wrought  upon,  by  representing  the  independ-> 
ents  as  enemies  to  that  kingly  government,  which  in  their 
covenant  th^  had  sworn  to  support.     His  principal  object^ 
however,  was  to  gain  the  Scots,  and  on  his  application  to  their 
commissioners  he  was  at  first  favourably  received ;  but  they 
would  enter  into  no  n^otiation  which  did  not,  as  a  primary 
artide,  admit  the  complete  abolition  of  episcopacy :  and  the 
long,  who  was  persuaded  that  a  servile  priesthood  was  bettet 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  despotism  than  even  a  military 
force,  rather  than  give  up  an  order  so  completely  dependant 
on  die  crown,  would  rather  have  consented  to  surrender  the 
militia  than  the  hierardiy.     Finding  himself  unable  to  bend 
either,  Montreville  undertook  an  expedition  to  Scotland;  but 
in  diis  he  was  equally  unsuccessfuL     With  the  Scottish  army, 
however,  on  his  return,  he  concluded  an  arrangement,  which 
has  never  been  properly  explained,  but  of  which,  when  Charles 
was  pressed  by  the  advance  of  the  army  under  Fairfax,  and  had 
cnly  the  choice  of  fleeing,  or  being  blockaded  in  Oxford,  he 
ultimatdy  took  advantage. 

Akrmed  at  the  idea  of  being  made  a  prisoner,  and  hoping 
to  induce  the  co-operation  of  the  English  and  Scottish  presby* 
terians  for  his  restoration,  or  again  trusting  to  some  lud^ 
chance  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  if  he  could  only,  for  the 
interim,  obtain  personal  security,  the  king  professed,  at  last,  his 
willingness  to  subscribe  the  presbyterian  formida,  provided  they 
could  convince  his  conscience  of  its  consonance  with  Scripture; 
and  the  Scots,  in  return,  are  represented  to  have  engaged  that 
they  would  employ  their  men  apd  forces  in  the  recovery  of  his 
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majesty's  just  rights.     This,  or  something  like  it,  appears  to 
have  been  the  amount  of  some  indefinite  arrangement^  in  which 
the  parties,  interpreting  the  terms  each  according  to  their  own 
wishes,  expected  more  than  either  had  engaged  to  perform. 
The  Scots  could  not  believe  that  the  king  would  be  so  *<  ju- 
dicially blind,"  as  to  refuse  accepting  the  covenant,  the  only 
method  left  for  uniting  the  English  presbyterians  and  the  city 
of  London  with  them ;  and  he,  in  the  first  instance,  trusting, 
or  pretending  to  trust,  to  the  averments  of  the  Frenchman,  as 
sanguinely  imagined  their  proposals  to  infer  an  unconditional 
obligation  on  their  part,  to  espouse  his  cause  during  the  time  his 
mind  was  in  the  process  of  conversion;   but  if  he  ever  did 
seriously  believe  that  they  would  engage  on  such  vague  assur- 
ances, they  undeceived  him,  by  explicitly  informing  him,  before 
he  left  Oxford,  of  the  impossibility  of  their  violating  the  cove- 
nants, and  by  their  refusing  to  receive  his  adherents,  or  co-operate 
with  Montra«;e,  a  project  which  they  knew  would  have  exposed 
themselves  to  ruin,  without  enabling  them  to  serve  him.*     That 
no  certain  arrangements  had  been  agreed  upon,  appears  evident 
from  his  uncertainty,  even  after  he  had  left  Oxford. 

When  his  danger  grew  imminent,  at  midnight,  on  Monday, 
27th  April,  1646,  having  ordered  that  three  persons  should  be 
let  out  at  the  same  hour,  at  each  of  the  other  gates  of  the  city, 
he  vvithdrew,  accompanied  only  by  Dr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  John 
Ashbumham,  groom  to  his  bedchamber,  and  disguised  as  the 
servant  of  the  latter,  whose  portmanteau  he  carried.  Hesitat- 
ing whetlier  to  attempt  going  north,  and  joining  Montrose,  on 
whom,  notwithstanding  his  reverses,  he  continued  to  repose  the 
mpst  delusive  confidence,  or  repair  to  London,  and,  amid  the 
factions  which  at  that  time  rent  the  capital  and  the  parliament, 
try  to  make  a  more  advantageous  bargain  than  he  could  expect 
from  the  Scots.f  He  proceeded  to  Henley,  Brentford,  and 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  within  sight  of  the  metropolis,  where  he 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 

f  '*  Whether  the  King's  ill  councel  or  destime  led  him,  be  was  very  fulling 
in  this  action ;  for,  had  he  gone  etright  up  to  the  Parliament,  and  caft  himselt 
upon  them  as  he  did  upon  the  Scotts,  he  had,  In  all  probability,  ruined  them, 
Twho  were  highly  devided  betweone  the  Presbiterian  and  Independent  fac- 
tions.'*   Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  p.  264. 
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remained  some  time.  He  here,  most  probably,  learned  the 
decisive  measures  taken  by  parliament  to  secure  the  peace 
of  the  city,  and  the  apprehension  of  his  royal  person,  and  came 
to  the  unfortunate  resolution  of  trying  the  efiPects  of  his  intrigues 
in  the  Scottish  army<  Thence  he  turned  towards  St.  Albans; 
on  the  road  to  which,  the  fugitives  were  sadly  alarmed  by  a 
man  on  horseback  riding  fiiriously,  and,  though  deUvered 
from  their  fears,  \fy  perceiving  that  he  was  intoxicated,  they 
passed  St  Albans  out  of  the  common  road,  and  stopped  at 
Harborough,  where  they  expected  Montreville  with  an  escort 
of  horse,  to  lead  them  to  the  Scottish  camp. 

Disappointed  by  their  agent,  after  wandering  about  the 
country,  the  king  and  Ashbumham  remained  for  some  days  in 
a  petty  alehouse  at  Downham,  in  Norfolk,  where  Dr.  Hudson 
was  despatched  to  inquire  after  the  Frenchman,  and  the  cause 
of  his  failure.  While  here,  he  narrowly  escaped  detection 
from  a  barber,  who  remarked  the  unevenness  of  his  hair,  which 
had  been  purposely  ill  cut,  to  prevent  his  being  known.  On 
Dr.  Hudson's  return,  he  repaired  to  the  French  agent,  who 
lay  at  Southern,  whence  he  went  privately  to  the  Scottish 
camp,  where  he  arrived  on  May  5th,  nine  days  after  he  had 
left  Oxford.  The  king,  although  he  had  come  unexpectedly, 
was  received  with  respect,  had  a  guard  appointed,  and  resided 
at  lieutenant-general  David  Leslie's  quarters — ^who,  since  the 
victory  at  Philiphaugh,  was  in  greater  esteem  with  the  army 
than  Leven,  whom  he  had  also  ecUpsed  at  Marston  moor — but 
he  was  prevented  fron^  intermingling  or  interfering  with  the 
afiairs  of  the  country.  His  arrival  was  immediately  announced 
to  the  English  commissioners  resident  in  the  camp,  who  in- 
formed the  parliament,  and,  by  a  despatch  from  the  general 
and  conmiittee  of  estates,  to  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms ; 
expressing  their  surprise  and  astonishment  at  •  this  unlooked 
for  event,  and  their  intention  to  improve  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, for  promoting  the  work  of  uniformity,  settling  of  religion 
and  righteousness,  and  attaining  peace,  according  to  the  league 
and  covenant,  by  the  advice  of  Uie  pailiaments  of  both  king- 
domsy  or  tlieir  commissioners,  but  declaring,  that  tliere  had 
been  no  treaty  nor  capitulation  between  his  majesty  and  them^ 
nor  any  in  their  names. 
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To  prevent  any  requisition  from  the  English  parliament,  or 
the  necessity  of  encountering  an  English  army,  they  determined 
ID  march  northward  with  his  majesty,  till  some  arrangonent 
eould  be  made  for  secoring  a  peace  upon  their  own  terms,  and 
according  to  their  construction  of  the  solemn  league  and  cov- 
enant. In  order,  however,  to  do  this  honourably,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  their  engagement  with  the  English  parliament 
should  be  punctually  fMfiUedo  and  Newark  reduced  before 
they  b^an  their  march ;  they  therefore  procured  the  king's 
order  for  its  surrender,  and  when  his  majesty  wished  th^ 
should  retain  it  in  their  own  hands,  the  general  answered, 
^  to  remove  all  jealousies,  it  must  be  yielded  to  the  parliament 
of  England."  Next  day,  after  the  articles  were  signed,  they 
broke  up  from  the  town,  and  proceeded  towards  Newcastle^ 
the  king,  with  lieutenant-general  Leslie,  in  the  van. 

These  precautions  were  not  taken  in  vain.  As  soon  as  the  two 
houses  received  intelligence  of  the  king's  being  in  the  Sooidsh 
army,  they  voted,  **  That  the  general  and  commissioners  of  the 
Scottish  army  be  desired,  that  his  majesty's  person  be  disposed  of, 
as  both  houses  shall  direct;  that  his  majesty  be  thence  disposed 
of,  and  sent  to  Warwick  castle ;  and  that  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
and  the  rest  of  those  that  came  with  the  king  into  the  Scottish 
qtxarters,  should  be  sent  for  as  delinquents  by  the  seijeant  at 
arms,  attending  the  said  house,  or  his  deputy."  They  also 
ordered,  that  Holy  Island,  which  lay  open  to  an  enemy,  i^ould 
be  garrisoned,  as  a  post  of  great  consequence  to  the  northern 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  strong  body  of  horse  was  sent 
northward,  with  the  evident  intention  of  watching  the  motions 
of  the  covenanters ;  but  they  reached  Newcastle  without  inter^ 
ruptioU)  and  dience  transmitted  their  apology  for  not  comply- 
ing with  the  vote  of  parliament,  and  their  reason  for  not  stop- 
ping on  their  road,  as  they  had  ^^  received  advertisement  that 
five  thousand  horse  and  dragoons  were  on  their  march  north- 
wards towards  them,  no  enemy  being  in  those  parts,  and  that 
two  of  their  messengers  were  intercepted  and  searched,  they 
could  not  halt  till  the  army  should  come  to  a  more  convenient 
place,  being  unwilling  that  the  forces  of  the  two  kingdoms 
should  engage  upon  a  mistake."  Ashbrimham  not  having 
been  declared  a  delinquent,  they  said  they  had  no  grounds  for 
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arresting  him^  except  his  attending  the  king  to  their  camp:  and 
doing  SO9  would  have  been  declaring  that  they  had  no  right  to 
receive  the  king  when  he  came  to  them,  simply  attended  by  a 
servant,  which  they  contended  was  3S  proper  for  them  to  do  as 
it  would  have  been  for  Sir  ThomlLS  Fairfax  or  the  English  par- 
liament, in  similar  circumstances;— ^the  disposal  of  his  person 
was  reserved  for  fiiture  discussion. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  forward,  the  internal 
state  of  Scotland  was  far  from  being  tranquiL     Macdonald 
continued  to  harass  Aigyleshire,  burning  and  destroying  what 
had  been  left  during  their  former  invaisions;  till  despair  and 
hunger  forced  about  twelve  hundred  of  the  ill  armed  starving 
inhabitants  to  collect,  and  emigrate,  under  Ardinglass,   into 
Monteith,  to  live  upon  the  lands  of  the  malignants,  which  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Irish;  but  a  party  from  Athole, 
under  Inchbrackie,  fell  upon  them  at  Cal1andar»  and  chased 
them  beyond  the  Forth  to  near  Stirling,  where  they  re-collected, 
and  were  joined  by  the  marquis,  who  carried  them  into  Len* 
nox,  and  quartered  upon  the  lands  of  lord  Napier,  till  he 
obtained  an  act,  to  imbody  them  into  a  regiment,  and  station 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  a  grant  from  Par- 
liament, of  a  supply  to  provision  the  castles.     While  they  lay  in 
Lennox  lord  Napier,  with  the  lairds  of  Macnab  and  Ballach, 
assembled  a  force,  and  were  advancing  to  expel  them;  but 
Maitland,  apprized  of  the  design,  interposed  with  his  troops,  and 
the  royalists  being  unequal  in  numbers,  retired  to  Kincardine 
house,  belonging  to  Montrose,  which  they  fortified,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  hold  out  till  relieved ;  but  Middleton  following 
dose  upon  their  march,  obtained  a  battering  train  from  Stirling 
castle,  and,  having  opened  a  fire  upon  the  place,  the  leaders 
withdrew  under  cloud  of  night,   and  left  their  followers  to 
Middleton's  mercy,  who  next  day  took  the  castle^  which  he 
burned,  shot  twelve  of  the  men,  who  were  deserters,  and  sent 
the  remainder  to  Edinburgh  castle. 

About  the  same  tinie  Montrose,  who  had  found  it  impossible 
to  induce  Uuntly  to  join  him,  persuaded  tlie  earls  of  Seafoith 
and  Sutherland,  with  the  lord  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the  Grants, 
the  Mackintoshes,  Monroes,  and  a  number  of  the  other  clans, 
again  to  ndly  round  him,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  now  some 
voi«  IV.  %  u 
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fortified  place,  undertook  the  Aeg^  of  InTemess.     At  the  first 
ramour  of  this  new  association,  Middleton  was  ordered  norths 
and  the  conunit^Bes  of  the  church  and  state  launched  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  thunders  against  them.     The  warnings  of 
the  ministers  were  seconded  by  a  proclamation,   promidng 
pardon  and  indemnity  to  all,  except  Seaforth,   who  should 
return  to  their  duty ;  and  both  being  read  from  all  the  pulpits, 
the  chiefs  began  to  wididraw  privately,  and  those  who  were 
expected  to  join,  sent  excuses.     Instead  of  an  increasing  foroe^ 
the  army  the  marquis  had  collected  was  dwindling  so  rapidly 
away,  that  he  had  resolved  upon  having  recourse  to  the  almost 
desperate  expedient^  of  using  his  extensive  commission  as  cap- 
tain-general, and  endeavouring  to  recruit  his  ranks  by  compul- 
sion ;   but  anxious  to  reduce  Inverness,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
surprised  by  his  opponent,  and  was  forced  to  raise  the  si^;e,  and 
retreat  witli  considerable  loss.     Still  he  meditated  resistance, 
when  he  received  his  majesty's  orders  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
Middleton,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Hamilton,  now  again  re- 
ceived into  fr.vour,  consented  to  treat  with  him.     An  indemni^ 
was  granted  to  himself  and  followers,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
the  outcry  raised  against  the  cruelties  of  the  covenanters,  was 
religiously  observed,  and  the  man  who  had  merited  the  execra- 
tion of  his  country,  was  allowed,  although  both  excommuni- 
eated  and  forefaulted,  to  remain  peaceably,  for  nearly  a  montfa,^ 
in  his  own  house  af.  Montrose,  and  afterward  to  retire,  with- 
out molestation,  to  the  continent*     Huntly,  who  had  refused 
to  act  with  Montrose,  and  who,  had  he  united  his  force  to  hi% 
might,  perhaps,  have  raised  some  serious  obstacles  to  the  peace 
of  the  north,  made  a  useless  attempt  upon  Aberdeen,  during 
the  absence  of  Middleton,  and  took  it  by  storm  from  the  gar- 
rison tliat  he  had  left;  but  upon  the  general's  return  from  the 
south,  he  retreated  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee,  where 
his  vassals,  who  had  plundered  that  unfortunate  city,  deserted 
with  their  booty,  and  he  himself  retired  unmolested  to  Strath-* 
bogie,  where  he  received  intelligence  of  the  king's  having  gone 
to  the  Scottish  camp,  and  ordered  hostilities  to  cease. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  private  understanding  c£ 
Charles  and  MontreviUe,  his  public  message  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  ettulpates  the  Scots  firom  any  sinister  engage^ 
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moit;  for  be  expressly  states,  ^^  That  being  certainly  inform- 
ed that  die  armies  were  marching  so  fast  up  to  Oxford,  aa 
made  tliat  ik)  fit  place  for  treating,  he  did  resolve  to  wtthdravr 
himself  hither,  only  to  secure  his  own  person,  and  with  no 
intention  to  continue  this  war  any  loiter,  or  to  make  any 
division  i)etween  his  two  kingdoms."  Unfortunately  for  his 
majesty,  and  before  the  parliament  had  returned  any  answer, 
they  received  from  Ireland  the  cc^y  of  a  letter  from  him  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  communicated  by  his  grace  to  the  Scottish 
general,  Monroe,  which  he  had  written  before  be  left  Oxford, 
when  he  was  busy  intriguing. with  Montreville,  and  in  whidi 
he  informed  him,  ^^  That  having  lately  received  very  good 
security,  that  we^  and  all  tliat  do  and  shall  adhere  to  us,  ^all 
be  safe  in  our  persons,  honours,  and  consciences,  in  the  Soot* 
tish  army,  and  that  they  shall  really  and  effectually  join  with 
uSf  and  with  such  as  will  come  in  unto  us,  and  join  with  them 
for  our  preservation,  and  shall  employ  their  armies  and  forces 
to  assist  as  to  the  procuring  of  an  happy  and  well  grounded 
peace,  for  the  good  of  us  and  our  kingdoms,  in  the  recovery  (^ 
our  just  right ;  we  have  resolved  to  put  ourselves  to  the  hazard 
of  passing  into  the  Scots  army,  now  lying  before  Newark,  and 
if  it  shall  please  God  that  we  come  safe  thither,  we  are  resolved 
to  use  our  best  endeavour,  with  their  assistance,  and  with  the 
conjunction  of  the  forces  under  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  and 
such  of  our  well  affected  subjects  of  England  as  shall  rise  for  US| 
to  procure,  if  it  may  be,  an  honourable  and  speedy  peace  with 
those  who  have  hitherto  refused  to  give  ear  to  uiy  means  tendr 
ing  thereunto,  of  which  our  resolution,  we  hold  it  necessary  to 
give  you  this  advertisement,  as  well  to  satisfy  you  and  our  coun- 
cil, and  loyal  subjects  with  you — ^to  whom  we  will  that  yon 
communicate  these  our  letters — that  failing  in  our  earnest  and 
sincere  endeavours  by  treaty5  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  miseries  of 
these  kingdoms,  we  esteemed  ourself  obliged  to  leave  no 
probable  expedient  unattempted,  to  preserve  our  crown  and 
firiends  from  tlie  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  those  whose  actions 
declare  so  manifestly  their  designs  to  overturn  the  laws  and 
happily  established  government  of  this  kingdom."* 

*  Laiog  says  this  letter  **  was  interceptad  and  communicated  by  Monro  to 
the  Irish  porliomeoty''  toU  iiL  p.  35 Jj  and  quotes  Rusbworth.    Now  Roshworth 
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Upon  tbis  paper  being  read  in  parliament,   the  Soottidk 
oommis^oners  resident  in  London,  the  day  after,  delivered  an 
indignant  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  such  a  transaction  having 
ever  taken  place.     "  Whether,"  say  they,  "  any  such  letter 
was  signed  by  the  king  at  Oxford,  or  whether  it  was  invented 
of  purpose  to  support  a  declining  party,  we  do  not  know. 
What  may  concern  the  king  in  it  we  leave  to  himself,  who,  as 
he  hath  since  the  date  of  that  paper,  expressed  contrary  in- 
tentions and  resolutions,  in  his  messages  to  both  kingdoms,  so 
he  can  best  tell  what  he  wrote  at  that  time,  we  only  speak  to 
the  matter  of  the  paper,  which  cometh  from  the  hand  of  sec- 
retary Nicholas,  unto  whose  informations  what  credit  ought  to 
be  given,  the  houses  very  well  know.     It  doth  consist  in  our 
perfect  knowledge,  and  we  declare  it  with  as  much  confidence 
as  ever  we  did,  or  can  do  any  thing,   that  the  matter  of  the 
paper,  so  far  as  concerneth  any  assurance  or  capitulation  for 
joining  of  forces,  or  for  combining  against  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, or  any  other  private  or  public  agreement  whatsoever,  be- 
tween the  king  upon  the  one  part,  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
their  army,  or  any  in  their  name,  and  having  power  from  them, 
upon  the  other  part,  is  a  most  damnable  untruth."     The  trmy 
also  deemed  it  necessary  to  vindicate  their  honour  from  any 
aspersion,  by  publishing  a  declaration,  expressive  of  their 
firm  resolution  to  pursue  the  ends  expressed  in  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  and  that  no  earthly  temptation  of  fear 
or  hope  should  induce  them  to  violate  their  sacred  oath; 
disclaiming  all  dealings  with  the  instruments  in  these  unhappy 
troubles,  and  with  all  who  would  not  contribute  their  best 
<5ounsel8  and  advice  for  hasting  an  end  to  the  protracted 
miseries  of  the  country,   and  procuring  a  sure  and  well 
grounded  peace;   and  utterly  abjuring  all  conjunction  with 
the  detestable  rebellion  of  James  Graham,  or  his  associates, 
or  with  any  other  enemies,   or  declared  traitors  in  either 

tells  us  It  was  communicated  by  Ormond  to  Monro,  and  he  pv«s  the  letter 
which  accompanied  it,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners,  who  brought  it  to  parliament;  which  circumstance  is  noticed 
in  the  answer  by  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  279.  Indeed, 
mie  of  the  purposes  of  writing  that  letter  was,  that  it  should  be  shown  pri- 
vately in  Ireland^  to  hasten  the  peace  which  Ormond  was  about  concludii^. 
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kiiigcloin,  notwithstanding  of  any  insinuations  to  the  contrary, 
expressed  in  some  letters,  as  it  is  said,  by  his  majesty,  to  the 
earl  of  Ormond  in  Ireland.* 

Notwithstanding  all  that  the  Scots  had  suiFered,  and  all  the 
ill  faith,  duplicity,  and  deceit,  they  had  discovered  in  Charles, 
they  still  had  a  powerful  attachment  to  their  king,  and,  as 
they  considered  themselves  bound  by  the  covenant  to  pre- 
serve the  royal  authority,  they  would  willingly  have  adven- 
tured their  lives  for  his  sacred  person,  would  he  only  have 
consented  to  sign  or  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  the  solemn 
bond.  Their  affection  for  their  sovereign  was  expressed  by 
their  preachers,  who,  in  those  days,  were  the  organs  of  the 
public  opinion,  as  well  as  in  some  measure  its  directors ;  and 
their  resolution  to  retain  possession  of  the  royal  person,  ai 
least,  not  to  jrield  him  up  on  the  mere  vote  of  the  English 
two  houses,  was  not  unaptly  announced  to  the  king,  by  the 
passage  of  Scripture  which  was  read  before  him  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Newcastle.  **  And,  behold,  all  the 
men  of  Israel  came  to  the  king,  and  said  unto  the  king,  Why 
have  our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah  stolen  thee  away,  and 
have  brought  the  king  and  his  household  and  all  David's 

*  Baillie  lo  his  confidential  letters  to  his  brother-in-law,  where  there  could 
be  no  inducement  to  use  any  dissimulation,  sajrs,  **  The  truth  is,  we  never 
had  any  dealing  with  him,  for  coming  to  our  army,  and  would  never  enter 
into  terms  to  make  him  any  promise,  farther  than  that  we  knew  our  duty,  and 
would  keep  our  Covenant :  and  had  it  not  been  that  he  foresaw  he  was  ready 
to  be  taken  at  Oxford,  and  either  to  have  been  execute*  which  is  the  opinion 
of  too  many  here,  or  to  have  been  dapped  up  in  perpetual  prison,  he  had 
never  come  near  us."  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 IS*— The  only  engagement  which 
was  ever  produced  as  authorizing  the  chaise  against  the  Scots  of  having 
treated  with  the  king  for  his  restoration  by  force  of  arms  was,  a  paper  signed 
by  MootreviUe,  in  which  he  says,  **  I  promise  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
queen,  my  roaster  and  mistress,  and  by  virtue  of  the  powers  I  have  from  their 
majesties^  that  if  the  king  of  Great  Britain  shall  put  himself  into  the  Scottish 
army,  he  shall  be  there  received  as  their  natural  sovereign,  and  shall  be  with 
ih-m  in  all  freedom  of  his  conscience  and  hu  honour.  And  that  the  Scots 
shall  employ  their  armies  and  forces  to  assist  his  majesty  in  the  recovery  of 
his  just  rights."  But  there  does  ntft  exist  the  smallest  proof  that  he  was  author- 
ised  to  make  any  such  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  and  he  was  recalled 
and  disgraced  for  having  used  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen  r^ent  of 
France  without  authority.— Clarend.  State  Papers,  p.  219.— Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  2i. 
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men  with  hliD,  over  Jordan?    And  sU  the  men  of  Judah 
answered  the  men  of  Israel,  Because  the  king  is  near  of  kin 
to  us:  wherefore  then  be  ve  angry  for  this  matter?  have  we 
eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  cost?  or  hath  he  given  us  any  gift  ? 
And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  men  of  Jadah«  and  said. 
We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have  also  more  right 
in  David  than  ye :  why  then  did  ye  despise  us,  that  our  ad- 
vice should  not  be  first  had  in  bringing  back  our  king?    And 
the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were  fiercer  than  the  words  of 
the  men  of  Israel/'     But  Charles  mistook  their  attachment^ 
and  the  conscientious  obedience  which  the  covenanters  pro* 
fessed  to  the  office  of  a  king,  for  their  attachment  and  devo* 
tion  to  his  person^  and  nothing  could  ever  teach  him,  that 
while  they  regarded  the  one  as  sacred,  and  a  divine  appoint- 
ment, they  could,  by  any  possibility,  believe  that  the  other 
wi^B  an  accountable  agent.     The  presbyterians  avowed  and 
defended,  both  as  a  political  and  religious  duty,  removing 
and  punishing  princes  who  were  unmindful  of  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  word  of  God  and  the  law  of  the 
land ;  and  althougli  they  admitted  the  hereditary  right  of  a 
fiunily  to  the^ throne,  they  contended,  that  misconduct  was  as 
justifiahle  a  ground  for  setting  aside  any  member  of  the 
family,   as  idiotism  or  confirmed  fatuity.*      But   the   most 
excellent  among  them  would  have  been   willing  that  the 
question  had  been  allowed  to  sleep,  if  the  king  himself  bad 
not  constantly  incited  the  people  to  agitate  it  by  his  practical 
exercise,  and  speculative  defence  of  despotism.     On  an  oc* 
casion  of  this  last  kind,  one  of  the  most  sincere  patriots  and 
loyal  subjects  Scotland  ever  produced — Mr.  Henderson — ^re- 
marked to   him : — "  While   Archimedes  was   drawing    his 
figures  and  circlings  in   the  sand  at  Syracuse,    Marcellus 
interrupted  his  demonstrations.     Sire,  were  I  worthy  to  give 
advice  to  your  majesty,  or  to  the  kings  and  supreme  powers 
on  earth,  my  humble  opinion  would  be,  that  they  should  draw 
the  minds,  tongues,  and  pens  of  the  learned  to  dispute  about 
other  matters  than  the  power  or  prerogative  of  kings  and 
princes;  abd  in  this  kind,  your  majesty  hath  suffered  and  lost 

*  Rutherford*!  Lex  Rex, 
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more  than  will  be  easily  restored  to  yourself  or  yoar  posteri- 
ty for  a  long  time  r''  but  the  advioe  was  lost>  as  were  erery 
other,  on  the  self-willed  prince. 

It  was  never  concealed  from  the  king,  that  it  was  useless 
to  expect  any  assistance  or  co-operation  from  the  Scots, 
nnless  he  consented  to  the  abolitiou  of  episcopacy.  For  them 
alone  to  attempt  his  restoration  was  impossible  at  any  rate; 
but  to  adventure  it  without  some  pledge,  that  all  they  had 
bten  fighting  for  would  not  be  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
if  they  proved  victorious,  would  have  been  worse  than  mad- 
ness— this  pledge  was  the  covenant :  if  he  gave  it,  the  pres- 
byterians  in  England  would  have  joined  with  them,  the  city 
would  have  co-operated,  and  a  majority  of  parliament  would 
have  been  gained ;  but  without  some  satisfaction  in  the  matter 
of  religion,,  they  would  incur  the  guilt  of  covenant-breakers, 
the  united  hatred  of  both  nations,  and  would  be  unable  to 
efiect  any  thing  but  their  own  disgrace.  Charles  pleaded  his 
conscience:  episcopacy  had  been  established  in  England 
since  the  reformation,  and  he  was  bound  to  uphold  it  by  his 
coronation  oath ;  but  he  professed  his  willingness  to  be  con- 
vinced, and  if  they  could  only  satisfy  his  mind  upon  two 
points,  he  declared  he  should  neither  be  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge his  error,  or  alter  his  resolution.  The  first  was : — that 
episcopacy  was  not  of  divine  institution;  and  the  other,  that 
his  coronation  oath  did  not  bind  him  to  support  and  defend 
the  church  of  England,  as  it  was  then  established.  The 
presbyterians  remarked,  that  it  was  rather  astonishing  that 
his  majesty  should  feel  so  many  scruples  respecting  that  part 
of  his  coronation  oath  which  relates  to  the  church,  when,  for 
fifteen  years  together,  he  had,  without  remorse,  trampled 
under  foot  all  that  regarded  the  civil  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
but,  although  they  gave  him  no  credit  for  his  tenderness  of 
conscience,  which  they  believed  to  be  entirely  affected,  to 
gain  time,*  yet  they  paid  that  respect  to  his  pretensions 

*  The  Mkfwhag  passages  will  shew  the  opiDion  entertained  by  the  Scottish 
pieabjFtariaiiSy  and,  indeed,  the  universal  opinion,  of  the  king's  scroples: 
*  Thoa^  be  should  swear  it,  no  man  will  believe  it,  that  he  sticks  upon 
episoopacy  for  any  ooascienee;"  now  this  is  the  language  of  one  of  bis  friends, 
who,  in  the  same  letter  says,  ''  the  great  love  and  reverence  I  ever  carried  ta 
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which  was  due  to  his  rank  and  to  their  importance, .  had  they 
been  sincere.  They  appointed  Mr.  Henderson,  his  own 
chaplain,  for  whom  he  professed  to  entertain  great  respect, 
to  enter  into  a  conference  with  him,  and  try  to  remove  his 
doubts.  The  controversy  continued  from  May  to  the  end 
of  July,  and  was  managed  in  writing :  the  papers  are  eight 
in  number,  five  by  the  king,  and  three  by  Mr.  Henderson. 
The  king  contended  for  the  divine  right  of  diocesan  episco- 
pacy; the  uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops,  rightly  or- 
dained from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  upon  which  the  whole 
validity  of  the  administration  of  the  Christian  sacraments 
depends ;  the  necessity  of  a  judge  of  coatroversies,  which  he 
asserted  was  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
primitive  church,  whose  authority  alone  is  imperative  in  this 
question ;  and  alleged  that  no  reformation  could  be  lawful^ 
which  did  not  originate  with  the  prince,  as  was  the  case 
in  England.  Mr.  Henderson,  though  labouring  under  the 
pressure  of  mortal  disease,  displayed  great  acuteness  in  his 
answers,  which  were,  though  firm,  respectful.  The  imperfec- 
tion of  the  English  reformation,  he  remarked,  had  been  the 
complaint  of  many  of  the  most  judicious  and  godly  persons* 
It  was  defective  in  the  essentials  of  worship  and  govern- 
ment; the  supremacy  was  only  transferred  from  one  wrong 
head  to  another,  while  the  limbs  of  the  antichristian  hierarchy 
were  visible  in  the  body ;  that  episcopacy  cannot  make  out 


the  king's  person,  makes  me  fear  much."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  similar  opinion,  he  sajrs,  **  Your  debates  upon 
episcopacy  I  never  took  to  be  conscientious,  but  politic,  and  a  pretence  to 
gain  time.  I  bear  France  has,  or  will  loose  that  scruple,  very  easily.  WiU 
such  base  hypocrisy  be  blessed  P'-^Builie,  voL  Sd,  pp.  S09,  S19.  But  his 
own  ofler  afterwards,  explains  the  nature  of  his  conscience : "  whereas,  I  men* 
tioned,  that  the  church  government  should  be  left  to  my  conscience,  and  this 
is  my  opinion,  I  shall  be  content  to  restrict  it  to  some  few  diocesses  as,  Ox- 
ford, Manchester,  Bristol,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Exeter,  leaving  all  the  rest  of 
England  fiilly  to  the  presbytenan  government,  with  the  strictest  clauses  you 
«hall  think  upon,  against  papists  and  independents."  Had  he  been  really  con- 
sdentious  about  episcopacy,  the  same  principle  which  would  not  admit  of  its 
abolition  at  Oxford  or  Bath,  would  never  have  consented  to  its  being  put 
down  in  I.ondon  and  Windsor.  Rush.  voL  vL  p.  328.  Burnet's  Mem. 
p.  £87. 
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its  daim  to  Apostolic  appointment,  for  when  the  Apostles 
were  living,  there  was  then  no  difference  between  a  bishop 
and  a  presbyter,  no  inequality  in  power  or  degree;  but  an 
exact  parity  in  every  branch  of  their  character;  neither  is 
there  mention  made  in  Scripture,  of  a  pastor  or  bishop  superior 
to  other  pastors*  And  he  requested  his  majesty  to  observe,  that 
arguing  from  the  practices  of  the  primitive  church,  and  the 
consent  of  fathers,  is  fallacious  and  uncertain ;  but  that  the 
law  and  testimony  of  the  word  of  God  is  the  only  rule.  To 
disengage  his  majesty  from  his  coronation  oath,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  church,  he  conceives,  that  when  the  reason  of  an 
oath  ceases,  the  obligation  is  discharged; — ^thus,  when  the  par- 
liaments of  both  kingdoms  have  agreed  upon  repealing  a  law, 
the  king's  conscience  is  not  tied  up  against  signing  a  bill,  for 
then  altering  any  law  would  be  impracticable* 

Were  it  ascertained,  that  the  king's  papers  were  the  unaided 
productions  of  his  majesty,  they  would  be  by  no  means  discredit- 
able to  his  polemical  abilities ;  but  the  ridiculous  praises  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  by  the  blind  admirers  of  what- 
ever flows  from  a  royttl  pen,  have  caused  them  to  be  depreciated 
below  their  real  merit.  Few  readers,  I  believe^  would  travel 
through  them  from  choice,  and  I  question  much,  whether  ever 
their  warmest  admirers  went  over  them  twice. 

Henderson's  declining  health  was  much  injured  by  the  dismtfl 
prospect  which  the  king's  obduracy  held  out  for  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  the  country  he  loved;  he  and  his  colleagues  wept 
in  secret,  over  that  wilfulness  which  was  productive  of  so  much 
miseiy  to  the  monarch  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  subjects.  One 
of  them  in  a  consolatory  letter  tells  him,  **  your  sickness  has 
much  grieved  my  heart.  It  is  a  part  of  my  prayers  to  God,  to 
restore  your  health  and  continue  your  service^  at  so  necessary 
a  time;  we  never  had  so  mtich  need  of  you  as  now.  The 
king's  madness  has  confounded  us  all.  We  know  well  the 
weight  lies  on  your  heart ;  I  fear  this  be  the  fountain  of  your 
disease ;  yet  I  am  sure,  if  you  would  take  courage,  and  digest 
what  cannot  be  got  amended,  and  if  after  the  shaking  off  mel- 
ancholious  thoughts,  the  Lord  might  be  pleased  to  strengthen 
you  at  this  time,  you  would  much  more  promote  the  honour  of 
God,  the  wel&re  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  the  comfort  of 

VOL.  IV.  2  I 
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mimy  thouMBds^  than  you  can  do  by  weakening  your  body  and 
mindy  by  sudb  thoughts  as  are  improfitaUe;"  but  he  was 
hastening  to  that  land  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  Feeling 
his  distemper  increase,  he  returned  to  Scothyid  by  sea,  and 
arrived  at  Edinburgh,  August  11th,  sick  and  exhausted,  yet 
serene  and  composed:  he  expired  peacefiilly  on  the  19th«  He 
was  the  most  influential  man,  both  in  church  and  stat^  in  hi$ 
day,  and  so  long  as  he  r^ulated  .the  proceedings  of  the  presby- 
terians,  they  were  conducted  with  prudence  and  success;  idiUe 
he  maintained  the  principles,  he  moderated  the  passions  of  his 
party,  particularly  of  Lauderdale,  to  whose  fiery  and  unhdy 
zeal,  are  to  be  attributed  the  most  reprehensible  measures  ci 
the  covenanters.  He  was  learned  and  pious,  possessed  a  sound 
judgment,  and  a  noble  intr^idity  of  mind,  with  a  suavity  of 
manners,  which  enabled  him  to  lead  men  of  the  most  disced?* 
ant  dispositions,  and  retain  their  esteem^  without  forfeiting  his 
integrity.  He  had  been  originally  educated  £6r  the  episcopal 
diurch,  but  after  studying  the  subject,  he  left  it  from  principle^ 
and  chose  rather  a  humble  parish,  Leuchar^  in  Fife^  than  its 
highest  dignities,  to  which  he  might  have  aspired;  as  a  public 
speaker,  he  was  eloquent,  judicious,  and  popular.  ^  Whenever 
lie  preached,"  says  Crranger,  <<it  was  to  crowded  audiences; 
and  when  he  pleaded  <»:  argued,  he  was  regarded  with  mute 
attention."  His  friends  and  opponents  vied  with  each  other 
in  expressing  the  high  respect  in  which  he  was  held;  the  former^ 
by  tlieir  unfeigned  regret  for  his  loss;  the  latter,  by  claiming 
him  as  a  deathbed  convert  to  thdir  opinions.  A  forged  re> 
cantation  was  published  in  his  name,  but  immediately  detected, 
by  a  committee  of  the  general  assembly.* 

When  Charles  went  to  the  Scottish  camp,  he  declared,  by 
that  action,  the  war  at  an  end,  from  his  inability  to  carry  it' 

*  Lung»  who  deKgfats  in  nieeriog  at  what  he  evidently  did  not  andentandt, 
and  choie  rather  to  write  BonwBsey  than  to  omit  any  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing hu  contempt  for  that  religious  profeMion,  which  was  the  most  distinguish* 
ing  charactcrisdc  of  the  age,  and  which  he  should  ha?e  studied  before  he 
ri^culed,  thus  concludes  his  character  of  that  eminent  diyine :  *  Moderate 
when  compared  with  his  fiuialicai  brethren,  and  eloquent  above  their  allotted 
measures  of  divine  iospimtion."  Hist,  of  Scot.  vol.  iiL  p.  SSOv— Q>iefv— What 
were  their  allotted  meaioret  of  divine  io^iration  ? 
71 
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cm ;  and  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course^  that  the  garrisons 
riiould  be  delivered  up,  and  the  annies  disbanded*  But  the 
conditions  of  peace  remained  to  be  settled^  and  to  a  monarch 
wb^  had  surrendered  at  discretion)  only  because  he  had  no 
more  power  to  contend,  restoration  to  his  throne,  upon  any 
terms,  was  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors.  Hb 
Biajesty,  however,  did  not  think  so,  and  though  fajjaaten  out  of 
the  open  field,  he  still  entertained  an  idea,  ,that  they  ought  to 
treat  with  him  as  a  king,  as  a  vicegerent  of  the  diviniQr,  who 
was  above  all  earthly  control,  their  supericxr,  to  whose  con* 
science,  the  whole  nation  diould  bow,  although  providence 
had  decided  against  him,  in  his  appeal  to  arms.  The  Knglidi 
parliament  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  while  he  was  da* 
bating  the  point  of  conscience  with  Mr.  Henderson,  they 
were  arranging  with  the  Scottish  ommiissioners  the  proposi- 
tions to  which  his  unreserved  assent  was  to  be  required 

At  this  lime  it  seems  to  have  beai  a  very  general  sutject  of 
popular  discussion,  what  treatment  the  king  should  receive^  and 
whether  theform  of  monarchy  should  be  retained,  or  a  republic 
established  The  Soots  and  the  presbyterians  clung  round  the 
throne,  particularly  the  Scots,  whose  aristocracy  and  ministiy, 
while  they  wished  to  curb  the  power,  were  anxious  to  retain  the 
ibrm  of  the  monarchy,  because  it  formed  an  essential  point  of 
union  in  the  solemn  engagements  o£  the  two  nations,  and 
what  secured  the  alliance  with  England,  of  the  benefits  of 
which  they  were  fully  aware.  The  independents,*  appear  to 
have  speculated  about  the  propriety  of  abolishing  royalty,  and 
making  an  example  of  the  king,  whose  obstinacy  they  deemed 
remediless,  and  his  policy  bloody,  false,  and  hypocritical  ;f  but 
the  parties  were  so  equally  balanced  at  Ais  period,  that  both 
were  anxious  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  royal  name,  and 
both  used  the  language  of  terror,  to  endeavour  to  sway  him 

*  The  tsnn  iadepepdeati  b«ce  ia  uaed  becsuse  it  ii  tbe  tarm  generally  app 
plied  by  historians  to  the  party  who  opposed  the  high  episcopalians  and  the 
rig^d  presbyterians ;  but  the  term  is  improper,  for  the  independents  were  comr 
parativdy  few.  All  the  sectaries,  and  the  greater  part  e^the  moderate  frieodi 
of  both  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  and  all  who  cared  little  about  any  aect  io 
religion,  but  wished  only  for  civil  liberty^  ragged  iiader  this  geneiic* 

t  Baillie's  Lettsn,  voL  iL  p.  S19« 
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to  their  purpose ;  but  he  saw  theur  anxiety^  and  it  confirmed 
him  in  his  obstinacy,  as  he  believed  at  any  time  he  could  make 
as  good  terms  as  he  now  had  ofiered,  whenever  he  chose  to 
accept  of  them.  He  hated  both  parties,  and  he  rejected  what 
his  friends  saw  was  clearly  his  interest^  in  the  expectation  of 
some  providential  change* 

A  majority  of  the  best  men  on  both  sides  languished  finr 
peace,  and  although  a  few  of  the  partisans  endeavoured  to 
render  the  terms  such  as  would  prevent  accommodation;  but 
the  Scottish  commissioners  came  to  an  agreement  with  the 
English,   and  the  marquis  of  Argyle  announced  this  to  the 
grand  committee,  in  a  speech — June  25th — ^which,  considering 
die  state  of  the  times,  afforded  a  fair  opening  for  concord, 
even  upon  the  most  diflBoult  of  all  the  subjects  of  dispute.    <*  In 
bur  way  we  must  beware  of'some  rocks,  which  are  temptations^ 
both  upon  the  right  and  left  hand,  so  that  we  must  hold  the 
middle  path ;  upon  the  one  hand,  we  would  take  heed  not  to 
settle  lawless  liberty  in  religion,  whereby,  instead  of  uniformity^ 
we  should  set  up  a  thousand  heresies  and  schisms,  wliich  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to,  and  destructive  to  our  covenant;  upon  the 
other  part,  we  are  to  look,  that  we  persecute  not  piety  and 
peaceable  men,   who  cannot,  through  scruple  of  conscience 
come  up  in  all  things  to  the  common  rule ;"  and  the  corn* 
piissioners  in  their  consent,  show  a  liberality,  which,  had  it 
been  met  by  a  frank  and  ready  compliance,  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty,  might  have  been  still  farther  extended :  **  Although, 
^hich  is  to  us  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  ordinances  of  parliap 
ment,  unto  which  the  fifth  and  sixth  propositions  do  relate,  do 
not  contain  the  establishment  of  such  a  reformation  of  religion 
^d  uniformity  as  was  expected,  and  was  the  chief  end  of  our 
engagement  in  this  war,  yet,  as  it  could  not  be  expected,  that 
a  perfect  rule  should  be  settled  all  at  once,  so  as  to  need 
neither  supplements,  additions,  nor  perhaps  alterations,  they 
r^olve  to  make  po  let,  but  to  give  way.*'    The  propositions 
which  were  now  offered  the  king  were  not  materially  different 
from  those  offered  at  Uxbridge,  except  in  the  article  of  the 
militia,  which  was  now  requu*ed  to  be  vested  in  the  parliaments 
of  both  coimtries,  respectively,  for  twenty  years.     With  regard 
^>  religion,  it  was  required  that  his  majesty  should  swear  the 
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solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  ^ve  his  consent  to  an  dct  of 
parliament,  enjoining  the  taking  of  it  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms — that  a  bill  should  be  passed  for  the  utter  abolishing 
all  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors,  commissaries,  deans» 
sub-deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  canons  and  pre- 
bendaries,   and   all   chaunters,    chancellors,    treasiu'ers,    sub- 
treasurers,   sacrists,   and  all  vicars  and  choristers,   old  vicais 
and   new   vicars,    of   any  cathedral    or    collegiate   church; 
and  all  other  under  offices,  out  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
shall  agree  with  the  articles  of  the  late  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
November  29th,   1643,  and  the  joint  declaration  of  both  king- 
doms— that  the  ordinance  for  the  calling  and  sitting  of  the  as- 
sembly of  divines,  be  confirmed — that  reformation  of  religion, 
according  to  the  covenant,  be  settled  by  act  of  parliament,  in 
such  manner  as  both  houses  have  agreed,  or  shall  agree,  after 
consultation  with  the  assembly  of  divines— and  that,  forasmuch 
as  both  kingdoms  are  obliged,  by  covenant,  to  endeavour  such 
an  uniformity  in  religion,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  both 
houses  of  parliament,  in  England,  and  by  the  church  and  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  after  consultation  had  with  the  divines  of 
both  kingdoms  assembled ;  that  this  be  confirmed,  by  acts  of 
parliament  of  both  kingdoms,  respectively,  with  several  other 
minor  articles.*     These  were  ordered  to  be  presented  to  his 
majesty  by  the  commissioners  of  parliament  of  England,  and 
the  commissioners  of  Scotland,  and  a  peremptory  answer  de- 
manded in  ten  days ;  a  demand  rendered  necessary,*  by  the  in- 
cUnation  to  procrastinate  which  the  king  already  had  displayed, 
and  which  he  still  seemed  willing  to  indulge. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Edinburgh  that  the  king  had 
come  to  the  Scottish  army,  the  committee  of  estates  sent  the 
earl  of  Lanark,  who  acted  with  the  covenanters,  and  some 
others  of  their  number,  to  express  their  sentiments  of  respect 
for  his  person,  and  their  expectations,  that  he  would  satisfy  the 
just  desires  of  his  subjects.  Argyle,  Balmerino,  and  Crawford 
Lindsay,  followed,  f  to  prevent  the  king's  tampering  with 

*  I  have  given  the  very  words  of  the  propositions,  because  the  king  agreed 
to  Aem  in  private,  although  not  officially.^-Vide  Rushworth* 

f  Guthrie*fl  Mem*  (k  sso.    Burnet's  Mem.  p.  S74» 
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David  Leslie,  and  to  ui^e  his  compliance  witb  the  wiAes  of 
his  people.     To  them  the  king  complained  of  being  treated  in 
a  dlfierent  ihannei,  from  what  bad  been  stipulated  with  Mon-* 
treville)  that  his  subjects  were  refused  free  access  to  him,  and 
that  his  conscience  was  hurt,  by  being  pressed  on  the  subject 
of  the  covenant;  Montrieville  aflbrmed  he  had  such  an  agree- 
ment in  French,    but  when  called  upon  to  produce  it,    the 
ambassador  shuffled,  and  there  was  no  more  heard  of  the  busi- 
tiiess;  and  Argyle  proceeded  to  London,  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  commisslioners  there,  and  try  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the 
ardcles  to  be  proposed  to  the  king.     All  were  acquainted  with 
the  king^s  practices,  and  while  he  thought  he  was  out^manceu- 
vring  every  other  person,  he  was  alone  the  dupe  of  his  own 
finesse*    Urged  on  every  hand,  to  close  with  the  presbyterians» 
who  would  have  mitigated  the  rigour  of  the  conditions,  when 
the  times  becimie  more  settled,  he  wasted  the  most  precious  of 
his  opportunities  in  trifling  disputations,  which  his  enemies 
represented  were  mere  subterfuges,  to  covet  his  more  danger- 
ous intentions,  of  bringing  over  a  foreign  force  from  France; 
whence,  it  was  generally  believed,  he  received  the  instructions 
fisr  his  conduct. 

At  last,  rni  July  the  83d,  the  commissioners  from  parliament 
arrived  at  Newcastle  with  the  propositions,  and  were  informed 
that  his  majesty  would  receive  them  next  day,*  in  fbe  afternoon* 
Accordingly,  about  two  o'clock,  they  went  in  state  to  courts 
acoompani^  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  earl  of  Loudon. 
They  were  introduced  to  the  king,  who  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
table  in  the  presence  chamber,  and  had  fhe  honour  of  kissing 
his  hand,  afler  which,  they  withdrew  to  an  inner  room,  where 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  acquainted  his  majesty  that  they  had 
brought  propositions  from  parliament,  and  were  humbly  to 
desire  his  answer.     Before  allowing  them  to  be  read,  the  king 
pat  the  same  question  that  he  had  put  to  the  ccmunissioners 
on  a  former  occasion — if  they  had  any  power  to  treat?    And 
being  answered  in  the  negative^  made  the  same  courteous  reply 
that  he  did  to  them,  ^^  Then,  saving  the  honour  of  the  business, 
an  honest  trumpeter  might  haVe  done  as  much."    When  they 
were  done  reading,. the  king,  who  had  hearkened  attentively, 
said,  ^*'  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  do  not  expect  a  very  speedy 
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Answer,  because  the  business  is  of  very  high  concernment.'* 
The  earl  of  Pembroke^  infonned  him,  they  were  limited  to 
ten  days,  beyond  wbidi  they  could  not  remain  in  that  town ; 
his  miyesty  replied,  that  he  would  despatch  them  in  convenient 
time,  and  dismissed  them.  The  commissioners  during  their 
stay  urged  the  king,  by  every  argument  in  their  power,  to 
agree  to  the  propositions.  Lord  Leven,  at  the  head  of  an 
hundred  officers,  on  their  knees  besought  him  to  give  satisfiic- 
.tion  in  the  point  of  religion,  and  subscribe  the  covenant;  and 
the  council  and  committee  t)f  the  church  and  state  of  Scotland 
reiterated  their  requests  to  the  same  purpose,  entreating  his 
majesty,  by  his  love  for  his  people,  by  his  desire  to  avoid  shedding 
innocent  blood,  and  by  the  interest  of  himself  and  his  family, 
to  comply.  The  earl  of  Loudon  addressed  him,  on  oiie  of 
these  occasions,  with  a  faithfitilness  and  freedom  well  suited 
to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  in  the  fcdlowing  terms: — ^*  Your 
majesty  was  pleased,  on  Monday  last,  to  call  the  lords  of  your 
council  of  Scotland)  and  ocmunittee,  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
propositions;  and  told  them,  before  you  would  deliver  your 
answer,  you  would  make  the  seme  known  to  them.  The  time 
assigned  to  the  commissioneiV  stay  is  so  short,  and  tlie  conse^ 
quences  of  your  majesty's  answer  of  so  great  importance, 
either  for  the  preservation  or  ruin  of  your  crown  and  king-* 
dom^,  as  we  could  not  be  answerable  to  God,  nor  to  that  trust 
reposed  in  us,  unless  we  represent  to  your  majesty  how  ne- 
cessary it  is  that  you  should  assent  to  the  propositions,  as  the 
condition  of  your  affairs  now  stand  in  so  great  extremity,  and 
that  the  danger  and  loss  of  your  refusal  will  be  remediless,  and 
bring  on  a  sudden  ruin  and  destruction.  The  differences  be« 
twixt  your  msyesty  and  your  parliament  are  grown  to  such  an 
height,  that  after  many  bloody  battles,  they  have  your  majesty, 
with  all  your  forts,  garrisons,  and  strongholds,  in  their  hands ; 
your  revenue,  and  the  authority  to  raise  all  the  men.  and 
money  in  the  kingdom,  are  in  their  possession ;  and,  after  so 
many  victories,  with  such  a  powerful  army  at  their  command^ 
they  are  now  in  a  capacity  to  do  what  they  will,  both  in  church 
and  state;  while  many,  through  fear,  and  others  through  disin- 
clination to  your  majesty's  government,  desire  neither  you  nor 
any  of  your  race  longer  to  reign  over  diem.    But  the  people,  al« 
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though  wearied  of  the  war,  and  of  the  great  burdens  that  they 
groan  Under,  are  so  loath  to  have  monarchical  government 
destroyed,  that  they  dare  not  attempt  to  cast  it  totally  o£P,  till 
they  have  tried  the  effect  of  proposals  for  peace  with  your  majesty, 
to  satiny  their  minds ;  yet,  after  so  crud  a  civil  war,  and  such 
protracted  confusion,  they  require  security  &om  revenge  and 
arbitrary  power.  They,  therefore,  resolved  upon  the  proposi- 
tions which  are  now  tendered  to  your  majesty,  as  those  widiout 
which  the  kingdom  and  your  people  cannot  be  in  safety,  and 
without  which  there  can  be  no  firm  peace.  Your  majesty's 
friends  in  the  houses,  and  the  commissioners  £rom  Scotland* 
after  a  strong  contest,  were  forced  to  consent  either  to  allow 
these  terms  to  be  offered,  or  to  be  considered  as  enemies  to 
peace ;  and  had  not  these  conditions  been  sent,  no  others  would 
have  been  proposed.  And  now,  if  your  majesty — which  God 
forbid — shall  refuse  to  assent  to  the  propositions,  you  will  lose 
every  friend  in  the  houses,  lose  the  city,  the  country,  and  aH 
£ngland  will  join  against  you  as  one  man.  They  will  bring 
you  to  trial,  depose  you,  and  set  up  another  government;  they 
will  charge  us  to  deliver  your  majesty  to  them,  to  surrender  tlieir 
garrisons,  and  to  remove  our  armies.  Upon  your  majesty's 
refusal  of  the  propositions,  both  kingdoms  will  be  constrained^ 
for  their  mutual  safety,  to  agree  and  settle  religion  and  peac# 
without  you,  which,  if  your  majesty  refuse  our  faithful  advice^ 
who  desire  nothing  on  earth  more  than  the  preservation  of 
your  majesty's  royal  throne,  you  will  bring  inexpressible  grie^ 
occasion  your  own  ruin,  and  that  of  your  posterity.  For  if 
you  lose  England  by  your  wilfulness,  you  will  not  be  permitted 
to  come  and  reign  in  Scotland." 

"  Sir,  we  have  had  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  we  have  asked 
counsel  and  direction  from  God,  and  have  had  our  most  serious 
thoughts  upon  a  remedy,  but  can  find  no  other  to  save  your 
crown  and  kingdom  than  your  assenting  to  the  propositions. 
We  must  acknowledge  they  are  higher  in  some  things  than  we 
approved  of,  but  when  we  see  no  other  means  for  curing  the 
distempers  of  the  kingdoms,  and  closing  the  breach  between 
your  majesty  and  your  parliament,  our  most  humble  and  safe 
advice  is,  that  your  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  assent 
to  them,  as  the  only  way  to  establish  your  throne.    You  will 
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thus  be  again  receiyed  into  your  parliament  with  joy  and 
acclamation;  your  friends  will  be  strengthened  by  your  royal 
presence^  and  your  enemies,  who  fear  nothing  so  much,  as  your 
acceding  to  the  propositions,  be  weakened.  You  will  hereafter 
have  a  lair  opportunity  of  ofienng  such  modifications  as  you 
and  your  parliament  shall  think  proper  for  your  crown  and 
kingdom ;  the  armies  will  be  disbanded,  and  your  people,  find- 
ing the  firuit  of  a  peaceable  government,  you  will  gain  their 
hearts  and  affections,  your  true  strength  and  glory,  and  recover 
all  that  you  have  lost  in  this  time  of  tempest  and  of  trouble* 
If  it  please  God  to  incline  your  royal  heart  to  this  advice,  of 
your  humble  and  fidthfiil  servants,  who,  next  to  the  honour, 
and  service  of  God,  esteem  nothing  more  precious  than  the 
safety  of  your  person  and  crown,  our  actions  shall  make  it 
appear,  that  we  esteem  no  hazard  too  great  for  your  majesty's 
safety,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  our  live^  and  for- 
tunes, for  establishing  your  throne  and  just  right." 

All  representations  were  of  no  effect,  the  king  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  being  brought  to  trial,  his  only  fear  was  being  shorn 
of  his  majesty  and  power,  the  grand  palladium  of  which  he 
considered  the  hierarchy  to  be — ^his  utmost  concessions  on  this 
.  point  were,  to  allow  the  trial  of  Presbyterianism  for  three 
I  years,  and  that  not  universally.  His  humours  were  unfortun- 
«  ately  flattered  by  the  intriguers,  who  solicited  him  incessantly  for 
honours,  places,  and  promises,  and  counteracted  the  advice  and 
entreaties  of  his  best  and  wisest  friends ;  even  the  queen  and 
the  episcopalian  nobles  themselves  were  of  opinion,  that  Charles 
^ould  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  accepted 
the  offers  of  the  Presbyterians.*  But  he  would  not  relinquish 
the  infatuated  project  of  pitting  the  parties  against  each  other ; 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  a  firank  and  full  concession  in  his 
answer,  which  was  written  in  a  very  imconciliating  strain,  he 
proposed  to  come  to  London  upon  the  public  faith  of  the  two 
houses,  and  the  Scottish  commissioners,  to  enter  into  a  personal 
negotiation,  and  assures  them,  "  that  as  he  can  never  conde- 
scend unto  what  is  absolutely  destructive  to  that  just  power, 
which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  land,  he  is  born  unto,  so 
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he  wm  pbeerfully  grant  «nd  give  his  assent  unlo  all  such  biOs 
at  the  desire  of  his  two  houses,  or  reasonable  demands  tor 
Scotland,  which  ^all  be  reaflj  for  the  good  and  the  peace  of 
his  people*"  Hus  answer,  which  the  connnons  oonsid^^  as  a 
reAisal  of  their  demands,  was  received  with  grief  and  amasemeot 
by  all  die  king's  friends.  The  sectaries,  who  had  dreaded  his 
o(Hnplianoe,  and  in  the  prestqrterian  ascendancy,  saw  thrir  own 
ruin,  could  not  restrain  their  satisfisiction  on  the  occasion,  and 
when  the  thanks  of  the  commons  were  voted  to  the  oonmus^ 
sioners^  a  number  reiftarked  that  more  thanks  were  due  to  the 
king.  ^^  What  will  become  of  us,"  said  a  preslbyterian  repre- 
s^tative,  ^  since  his  majesty  refuses  the  propositions;"  *^  nay^ 
what  would  have  become  of  ««,"  rejdied  an  independent,  ^  if 
he  had  granted  them." 

In  the  temper  in  which  the  pariiament  was  upon  the  reoep» 
don  of  the  king's  message,  it  required  some  management  to 
prevent  their  immediately  procee<Kii^  to  vote  the  throne  vacant, 
and  appeintiag  a  day  for  the  prince  to  accede  to  the  terms  his 
ikther  had  reused.  Ilie  Scottish  commissioners  who  appre*- 
hended  some  violent  measure^  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
king's  r^sal,  anxious  to  prevent  any  irrevocaUe  step  frcmi 
being  taken,  prepared  to  anticipate  what  ihey  knew  would  be 
iht  -first  demands  of  the  English  porliament-^^e  retreat  of 
dieir  army,  and  the  surrender  of  the  towns  they  held  south  of 
the  Tweed.  Hiey  had  ready  a  proposition  before  the  commie* 
doners  returned,  which  they  presented  at  the  moment  diey'-'-the 
commissioners — ^gave  in  their  report,  declaring  their  willingness 
to  disband  the  army,  and  deliver  up  the  garrisons,  «pon  re- 
ceiving satisfaction  for  the  arrears  that  were  due.  "  The  same 
principles  of  brotherly  ailbction,"  they  observed,  ^*  which  had 
at  first  induced  both  kingdoms  to  unite  their  councils  and 
forces  in  the  same  cause,  induced  them  to  adopt  the  most  eflfeo- 
tual  methods  which  might  tend  to  bring  their  troubles  to  a 
speedy  termination  and  amicable  footing,  and  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  in  these  matters,  to  which  their  common 
enemies  looked  forward  with  joy,"* as  occasions  of  difference; 
and  now,  that  the  forces  of  the  common  enemy  were  broken 
and  subdued,  and  a  foundation  laid,  and  some  good  progress 
made  in  the  reformation  of  religion,  which  they  trusted  the 
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honourable  houses  would  perfect  aeeording  to  the  coveiiaoc^ 
with  sincerity;  they,'  therefore,  to  make  manifest  to  the  eoii^ 
sciences  of  dieir  brethren,  and  to  the  world,  how  far  ic  eTer 
was  from  the  thoughts  and  intents^  of  the  kingdom  of  Scodand 
to  make  use  of  their  army  for  any  other  purpose^  and  bow 
much  they  desire  the  perpetuating  of  peace  and  amity  bemroen 
the  two  kingdoms,  declared  their  wilfingiaess  to  recall  and  di^ 
band  their  army,  and  abo^  to  enter  into  joint  meaBures  ix  tkd 
peace  and  safisty  of  the  kingdoms^  both  in  relation  to  his 
jn&jestyf  and  of  each  kingdom  to  each  other.''  Their  friends 
in  the  parliament  seconded  their  proposals^  and  a  ms^ority  of 
die  bouses  being  ^anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  ScottiA  anny,  their 
proposition  was  immediately  taken  into  consideration  by  die 
commons  previously  to  the  king's  answer,  wMcb  die  pnBBl>y« 
terians  were  in  hopes  he  might  be  still  induced  to  alter.* 

There  were  besides,  other  strong  reasons  on  each  ride  fer 
settling  the  arrears  of  die  Scottish  army  widkmt  delay.  Vt^ 
Tiously  to  die  aege  of  Newark,  the  comptaiAts  against  this  army 
had  been  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to  the  Scottish  commisi* 
sioners,  as  the  irregularity  of  their  pay  h^  forced  them  to  use 
measures  to  provide  for  their  submstence,  whiefa  reaEsdered  diem 
unpopular  in  die  country,  and  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  die 
beginning  of  the  year,  had  sent  instructions  for  them  to  gel  tlwr 
accounts  setded  as  soon  as  possibly  and  ^qnressed  their  desirer 
diat  diey  should  return  home  the  moment  a  peace  was  obtaiiled  j^ 
their  remaining  dierefore,  now  dmt  w«r  had  ceased,  could  only 
have  tended  to  increase  the  popular  dissatisfaction,  and  have 
given  occasion  to  their  enemies  to  excite  strcmger  unkiikHy^ 
feelings  towards  them ;  they  were  likewise  reqinred  in  Seodand 
to  put  an  end  to  the  remains  of  the  disturbances  in  that  king- 
dom, where  die  Irish  lingered  in  the  westj  aiid  the  north  was 
stiD  fisff  from  being  in  a  setded  state,  wlnte  their  remaining  in 
England  would  have  been  watched  hy  the  English  army, 
superior  in  numbers,  and  now  wholly  unemployed,  which,  in 
such  cireumstances,  must  inevitsldy  kfrve  led  to  coUirion.  The 
psetriots  of  England  wished  for  their  retreat,  as  their  presence 
was  the  only  pretext  for  keeping  up  so  large  an  army  in  the 

*  Acti  of  the  Scottish  PKrliameni,  An.  1S4C-7,  voLvi. 
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country,  and  those  wbo  had  been  dissatisfied  at  the  new  modeli 
or  were  envious  of  the  honours  of  the  victorious  leaders,  and 
wished  their  reduction  to  the  humbler  walks  of  ordinary  li&^ 
together  with  all  who  plotted  for  the  king's  unlimited  r^tora- 
tion,  united  in  desiring  that  the  Scottish  army  should  be  sent 
home. 

A  vote  of  the  commons  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  paid  to  the  Scots  army  on  their,  advance  northward,  with 
another  expressive  of  their  thanks  for  their  affection  and  zeal,  in 
offering  so  readily  to  deliver  up  the  garrisons  and  depart  the 
kingdom;  and  a  third,  appointing  their  accounts  of  arrears  to 
be  audited,  were  procured  in  the  course  of  a  few  days ;  but  the 
examining  and  settling  the  amount  of  their  demand,  was  a  work 
of  greater  time  and  difficulty.     The  whole  sum  claimed,  was 
about  two  millions,  of  which  the  Scots  acknowledged  tlie  receipt 
of  seven  hundred  thousand;  the  English  account  of  the  monies, 
quarters,  and  charges  disbursed  by  them,  was  fourteen  hundred 
thousand.     The  difference  between  the  two  statements,  consisted 
of  provisions  to  a  large  amount,  which  the  English  charged  in 
full,  the  grater  part  of  which,  the  Scottish  asserted  never  came 
to  them,  being  taken  by  the  enemy  at  sea,  part  lost,  and  part 
damaged.     The  EngUsh  charged,  in  full,   a  levy  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  per  month,   which  the  Scots  denied   ever 
yielded  half  the  sum :  the  English  charged  ammumtion  and 
arms  furnished;  the  Scots  contended  these  should  have  been 
supplied  at  the  English  expense,  as  they  were  used  in  their 
service :  the  English  charged  twenty  thousand  pounds  as  com- 
positions with  delinquents  at  Newcastle;  the  Scots  considered 
this  only  as  a  compensation  for  their  having  saved  the  towja 
from  plunder :  the  English  charged  monies  raised  out  of  coals, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  per  chalder  upwards  of  the  hun- 
dred thous^md  pounds;  from  this,   the  Scots  required  forty 
thousand  to  be  deducted,  as  the  coals,  during  the  greater  time 
they  drew  the  cash,  were  sold  for  only  five  shillings.     The 
English  at  the  same  time  made  a  merit  of  not  charging  the 
household  stuff,  sheep,  horse,  and  other  articles,  which  th^y 
alleged  had  been  taken  firom  the  people  to  a  large  amoimt. 
The  Scots,  in  return,  affirmed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
damage  hod  been  done  by  many  of  the  English  themselves, 
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pretending  to  be  Scots,  and  plundering  without  mercy,  for 
diey  had  taken  greater  care  to  suppress  any  disorder  in  the 
army  in  England,  than  ever  they  did  while  it  remained  at  home ; 
and  so  strict  had  they  been,  that  some  had  been  put  to  death 
for  pilfering,  even  to  the  amount  of  two  shillings.  Every  item 
in  the  account  was  minutely  examined,  and  warmly  debated  in 
a  manner  very  different  from  what  would  have  taken  place,  had 
the  transaction  been  a  collusive  bargain  for  the  purchase  of  the 
king.  • 

Tired  out,  at  length,  by  discussions,  in  which  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  equal  to  their  debtors,  the  Scots  offered  to 
accept  of  a  gross  sum  in  full  of  their  arrears,  and  a  committee 
vas  named  to  receive  their  demand,  how  much  they  would  re- 
quire in  advance,  and  by  what  instalments  the  remainder  should 
be  paid.  They  claimed  five  hundred  thousand  pounds — ^which 
was  allowing  nearly  all  the  deductions  of  England,  and  halving 
the  difference — three  hundred  thousand  to  be  paid  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  army,  and  the  other  two  hundred  thousand  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months,  but  in  consideration  of  the  present  dis- 
tress, they  would  be  content  with  the  least  proportion  that  would 
supply  the  necessities,  and  give  satis&ction  to  their  army ;  and, 
therefore,  would  agree  to  accept  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  their  advance  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  three 
hundred  thousand,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months* 

The  report  of  the  committee  gave  rise  to  a  violent  debate, 
which  continued  a  whole  day,  when  the  house  resolved,  that 
the  sum  of  two  himdred  thousand  pounds  should  be  advanced 
for  the  Scottish  army,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners ;  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid  when 
they  commenced  their  march,  the  other  hundred  thousand  to 
be  paid  by  fifty  thousand  at  a  time,  within  nine  months ;  and, 
to  ascertain  the  periods  more  accurately,  the  first  payment 
should  be  made  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  and  security 
granted  for  payment  of  the  rest,  in  all,  not  to  exceed  three 
hundred  thousand  poimds.     The  subject  was,  however,  resumed 

» 

*  Had  every  subsidy  England  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  since,  undei^gone 
as  severe  a  scrutiny,  what  sweeping  deductions  would  have  amazed  the 
contractors ! 
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upon  a  representation  from  tlie  Scottish  oommissionerS)  ivh«o 
they  required  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
whole,  but  earnestly  pressed,  that  two  hundred  thousand  should 
be  paid  them  in  Newcastle,  before  their  retreat  into  their  own 
kingdom)  and  the  other  two  hundred  thousand  at  oonTenient 
terms.  This  occasioned  another  long  debate^  when  the  four 
hundred  thousand  was  allowed,  but  the  periods  as  formerly ;  one 
hundred  thousand  to  be  paid  in  advance,  another  in  three,  and 
nine  months,  another  in  twelve,  and  the  last  in  fifteen  months. 
The  Scots,  however,  insisted  upon  the  two  hundred  thousand 
being  paid  in  advance ;  and  after  another'lengthened  discussion, 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  have  it,  if  as  much  could  be 
raised,  and,  for  that  purpose,  required  that  a  common  council 
should  be  called  in  London,  and  a  committee  appointed^  to  go 
thither  and  treat  with  and  desire  the  citizens  to  advance  the  sum.' 
The  common  council  proposed  to  advance  the  sum  if  required^ 
bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest,  upon  security  of  the  grand  ex« 
•  cise,  and  the  sale  of  bishc^'  lands,  the  presbyterians  in  the 
dty,  being  anxious  to  have  the  business  brou^t  to  a  conclusion> 
expecting  that  with  the  dismissal  of  the  Scottisn,  a  motion 
would'^have  been  brought  fcHrward  for  the  reduction  of  the 
sectarian  army. 

During  the  protracted  negotiations  about  the  payment  of  the 
Scottish  forces,  the  Scots  were  incessant  in  their  endeavours  to 
induce  the  king  to  give  satisfaction  respecting  the  covenant 
Addresses  were  presented  from  the  commissioners  of  the  churdn 
the  committee  of  estates,  and  the  army.  Hamilton,  who  having 
be^  released  from  mount  St  Michael,  when  that  fortress  was 
taken  by  the  parliamentary  forces^  had  repaired  to  the  king  at 
Newcastle»  and  was  again  received  mto  favour,  joined  in  en- 
treating his  majesty  to  yield,  but  his  aiguments  were  fis  upavail- 
ii^  as  the  others;  and  while  Argyll  Loudon^  and  Dun&nnlin^ 
were  intrusted  with  a  secret  commission^  to  try  and  procure 
from  the  parliament  a  delay  in  their  resolutions  respecting  his 
SBiswer,  or  a  personal  treaty  if  possible,  he  was  sent  to  Soot- 
land  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  committee  of  estates  to  ac- 
cept the  king's  concessions,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
observe,  that  the  argument  he  made  use  of  to  induce  them  to 
violate  their  own  oath  and  conscience,  was,  that  it  would  be 
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inhuman  and  unchristian  to  force  the  king  to  violate  his.  Wiih 
them,  his  grace  was  equally  unsuccessful  as  with  the  king; 
the  message  he  ivas  desired  to  carry  back  to  his  majesty,  along 
with  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Cassils,  was  to  press  him,  ere 
it  was  too  late,  to  yield  to  the  propositions.  Charles  still  in- 
sisted upon  his  own  conscience  and  that  of  the  episcopalians 
being  preserved;  but,  in  return*  he  was  willing  to  give  every 
assistance  to  destroy  and  fetter  the  consciences  of  the  indepen- 
dents. <^  What  I  demand,"  said  he,  **  is  most  likely  to  be  but 
tcmporaiyy  fi>r  if  it  be  so  clear,  as  you  believe  that  episcc^acy 
is  unlawful,  I  doubt  sot,  but  God  will  so  enlighten  my  eyes, 
Aat  I  will  soon  perceive  it,  and  then  I  promise  you  to  concur 
with  you  fully  in  matters  of  religion.  But  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
imagine,  that  there  is  any  hope  of  converting  or'  silencing  the 
uukpendent  party,  which  undoubtedly  will  get  a  toleration  in 
religion  from  the  parliament  of  England^  unless  you  join  with 
me,  and  in  that  way  I  have  set  down  for  the  establishing  of 
my  crown.''  Although,  however,  he  would  not  yield  frankly 
and  comply,  he,  at  the  same  time,  protested  against  being  un** 
derstood  as  giving  them  a  negative — ^he  insisted  on  a  personal 
treaty.  ^^  He  only  desired,"  he  said,  <^  to  be  heard,  for  he  was 
oomfident,  that  upon  debate,  he  would  be  able  to  satisfy  them 
in  some  things."  HamQtcm  urged  every  topic  he  could  devise, 
to  prevail  with,  the  king  to  satisfy  Scotland  widi  regard  to  re* 
Ug^n,  assuring  him,  that  he  found  them  extremely  willing  to 
serve  him  in  every  thing  else,  if  he  would  only  be  persuaded 
to  yield  to  them  that  one  point  ^^  They  would  study  to  bring 
the  militia  to  what  he  desired,  and  with  regard  to  the  deUn* 
qoents,  they  would  try  to  get  the  proceedings  against  tliem 
concluded  in  the  same  way  that  the  business  against  the  incen- 
diaries in  Scotland  had  been  managed/  that  they  would  be  only 
secluded  from  places  of  trust;  but  he  assured  him,  that  he 
.found  it  impossible  to  make  them  abate  a  tittle  in  their  demand 
about  religion."  It  was  to  no  purpose,  the  king  continued  deaf 
to  all  argument,  because  he  thought  the  parties  could  not  do 
without  him,  and  Hamilton,  whose  better  judgment  foresaw 
a  different  result,  determined  to  withdraw  from  public  life,  a 
resdution  he  was  unfortunately  afterward  induced  to  alter. 
While  Charles  remained  immovable,   his  affairs  were  fast 
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hastening  to  a  crisis.  The  amount  of  the  arrears  being  ad^ 
justed,  and  the  departure  of  the  Scottish  army  out  of  KngljmH 
fixed,  the  disposal  of  his  person  came  next  to  be  considered. 
It  was  a  question  for  which  there  was  no  precedent,  there  was 
no  authority  in  the  records  or  disquisitions  of  civil  or  interna- 
tional law  by  which  to  decide  it ;  it  was,  therrfore,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  peculiar  circumstances  q(  the  case,  and  must 
now  be  judged  of  by  the  same  criteria. 

If  there  be  any  infamy  in  the  transaction,  it  belongs  to  the 
English — ^inasmuch  as  they  are  more  infamous  who  take  advan- 
tage of  a  man's  necessities,  to  constrain  him  to  do  a  base  action, 
than  he  who  laments  it,  and  yet  is  forced  to  comply — ^they  had 
the  power  to  enforce  their  demands,  the  Scots,  without  absolute 
ruin,  could  not  come  to  extremities ;  the  English  knew  this, 
and  they  had  not  the  generosity  to  supply  the  wants  of  their 
aUies,  till  they  constrained  them  to  submit  to  the  enormous 
and  unjustifiable  deductions  on  their  account ;  they  knew  that 
the  Scots  had  not  the  means  of  retaining  the  king,  without 
destruction  to  themselves,  and  calculating  upon  this,  they  as- 
sumed the  right,  because  they  had  the  power,  of  claiming  the 
disposal  of  the  king's  person.  Whitelock,  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  Scots,  obliquely  acknowledges  as  much,  when  he  tells  us^ 
*^  the  houses  now  saw  the  advantage  of  keeping  up  their  army, 
as  that  which  the  more  inclined  the  Scots  to  come  to  their 
ofier."  It  was  the  ungenerous  principle  of  superiority  in  wealth 
and  men,  upon  which  the  English  acted  throughout,  which 
led  them  to  make  a  traffic — ^if  there  were  any  traffic — of  the 
king's  person ;  though,  like  successful  rogues,  they  have  been 
the  first  to  cast  the  stign[ia  on  their  less  fortunate  associates. 
The  Scots  made  every  effort  they  were  capable  of  for  preserving 
the  king,  and  when  th^y  could  keep  him  no  longer,  they  ob- 
tained for  him  the  best  conditions  they  could — ^a  freedom  and  an 
honourable  treatment,  which  he  most  ungratefully  made  use  of 
to  involve  them  again  in  war  and  confusion ;  and  to  attain  his 
own  selfish  purposes,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  country.  I  think  it  clear  as  noonday,  that 
in  the  whole  transaction,  the  Scots  behaved  with  a  romantic  gen- 
erosity, to  a  worthless  family,  who  ill  requited  their  attachment, 
with  a  steadiness  of  principle  to  their  engagements,  which  the 
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£nglisb  parliament  did  not  emulate)  and  with  a  fidelity  and 
truth  which  places  them,  in  this  transaction,  the  only  party  who 
could  righteously  daim  the  praise  of  unsulUed  integrity  and 
unimpeachable  honour^  But,  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  base 
in  the  business,  the  king  had  rendered  it  unsafe  to  allow  him 
to  be  at  unrestrained  liberty-^—he  had  forfeited  every  title  to 
this;  and,  however  couched  in  respectful  terms,  the  ques- 
tion was,  where  could  he  be  kept  with  the  greatest  security  to' 
the  state  ?  he  was  already  a  prisoner  in  the  Scottish  camp,  had 
he  gone  to  Scotland  he  must  have  been  a  prisoner;  when  he 
went  to  England,  he  was  only  a  prisoner,  and  the  real  crimes 
for  which  he  was  brought  to  the  block,  were  perpetrated  after 
he  was  de  facto  dethroned,  or  rather,  had  dethroned  himself.* 

September  18th,  the  house  of  commons  took  into  considera-^ 
tion,  how  his  majesty's  person  should  be  disposed  of,  and  voted, 
1st,  That  whatsoever  consulUition  and  debate  the  Scots  com- 
missioners should  have  concerning  his  majesty's  person,  the 
same  should  not  any  ways  impede  the  march  of  the  Scottish 
armies  out  of  the  kingdom,  nor  violate  or  trench  upon  the 
treaties  between  both  nations.  2d,  That  his  majesty  should  be 
disposed  of  as  both  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England  should 
think  fit.  And  afterward  ortlered  these  votes  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Scottish  commissioners.  The  Sootti^  commission- 
ers were  indignant  at  the  assumption  of  the  English  commons, 
and  immediately  met  it  by  their  claim  of  a  joint  right  in  dis- 
posing of  his  majesty's  person  $  in  consequence,  a  committee  of 
both  houses  was  appointed  to  treat  with  them  upon  the  subject; 
and  in  their  conferences,  they  firmly  asserted  that  right  ^^  Both 
nations,"  tliey  remarked,  *^  were  bound,  in  honour  and  conscience, 
by  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  as  the  strongest  bond  under 
heaven,  between  God  and  man,  and  between  nation  and  nation. 
Its  obligation  was  threefold,   requiiing  unity  in   religion,  f 

*  There  may  have  been  private  dealings,  both  with  the  officers  of  the  Scot- 
tish army,  and  with  individualB  of  the  Scottish  nation,  which  were  indefen- 
sible ;  these  Fdo  not  mean  to  defend,  but  the  public  transactions  were  hon- 
ourable, fair,  and  open.  It  was  the  cUscovery  of  the  king's  own  treachery 
that  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

f  The  following  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  deiol  is  drawn  cloven- 
footed,  was  given  to  enforce  uniformity :— **  Let  us  hold  fast  our  unity  in  re- 
VOL.  IV.  2  L 
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allegiance  to  the  same  king,  as  to  one  bead,  and  a  oonjonctioo 
between  the  two  nations  in  their  councils  and  acts;  diey,  there^ 
fore,  protested,  that  in  all  their  discussions,  it  ^ould  not  be 
understood  that  one  of  the  kingdoms  was  imposing  conditions 
upon  the  other,  but  that  they  were  consulting,  what  was  fitted 
to  be  done  for  the  peace  and  security  of  both;  and,:  as  both 
.were  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  vere  labouring  under  the  same 
danger,  and  seeking  the  same  remedies,  therefore,  they  eon* 
tended,  that  the  disposiog  of  the  king's  person  did  not  propoiy 
belong  to  any  one  of  the  kingdoms,  but  justly  to  both;  not 
did  they  expect,  that  the  honourable  houses  would  think  it 
agreeable  with  conscience,  honour,  or  justice,  that  the  person 
of  the  king  should  be  disposed  of  by  them,  or  by  any  one  of 
the  kingdoms  alone ; — by  disposing,  they  explained  that  neither 
deposition  or  imprisonment  was  meant — ^but  whether  his  majesty 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Scotland,  or  to  return  to  London,  or 
some  of  his  royal. residences  near  it''.  ^}  They  also  frankly  di»* 
claimed  the  intention  of  conducting  him  to  Scotland,  as  full  oi 
danger  and  inconvenience  to  both  kingdoms.  The  bloody  bar-* 
barous  Irish,  banded  with  a  wicked  crew  of  malignants,  possesKd 
the  mountains  and  highlands,  the  strongholds,  and  neret  oon-> 
quered  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  kept  in  a  body  together, 
and  were  .so  near  Ireland,  that  the  rebels  there,  in  two  or  three 
hours  might  come  over  and  join  them,  and  were  the  king  to  go 
thither,  he  might,  from  the  incapacity  of  Scotland  to  ke^  large 
urmies  long  together,  have  an  opportunity  of  raising  among 
these  banditti,  a  force  niiich  might  enable  him  again  to  ad^ 
yance  into  England,  and  involve  the  countries  in  renewed  con-t 
fusion  and  bloodshed* .  They  therefore  urged,  that  as  the  king 
had  not  absolutely  refused  the  propositions,  but  proposed  him- 
self to  come  to  London  or  any  of  hishonses,  in  order  to  a  per- 
sonal comferenc^  and  as  the  danger  in  England  had  ceased,  from 
his  having  no  army  in  the  field,  and  no  stronghold,  or  garrison, 
to  fly  to,  that  his  offer  should  be  accepted,  and  an  effort  made 


ligioDy  and  beware  of  toleration  of  all  religions,  which  is  the  ready  way  to 
have  none ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  divine  ia  God  than  unity,  and  nothing 
more  diabolical  in  the  devil  than  division;  who,  therefore^  is  known  to  the 
vulgar,  by  his  doven4bet,  to  be  the  spirit  of  division." 
71 
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lx>  procure  a  safe,  lasting,  and  honourable  peace,   according 
to  die  coTenant'' 

To  this  reasoning  the  English  oominittee  made  no  answer,  ex- 
cept reiterating  the  demands  of  the  parBament,  and  insisting, 
that  the  king  being  within  England,  and  the  parliament  having 
complete  control  over  every  person  in  England,  they  alone  bad 
a  right  over  him ;  and  that,  idtbough  he  was  with  the  Scottish, 
army,  yet  that  army  being  paid  by  England,  was,  while  in 
England,  to  be  oonsida^  as  much  the  EngKsh  army,  as 
the  one  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  The 
others  replied,  that  neither  the  king's,  present  residence  in 
England,  nor  any  locaHdes,  ccmld  take  away  the  reality  of  their 
former  relations,  far  less,  dissolve  the  engagements  and  stipula- 
tions between  the  kingdoms;  for  though  the  Scottish  army  wab 
paid  by  the  parliament  of  England,  yet  they  were  the  ariny  of 
Scotland,  raised  in  pursuance  of  the  ends^  of  the  covenant, 
and  to  be  ordered  by' the  patliaments  or  ccHnmittees  of  both 
kingdoms:  that  therefore,  they  conld  not,  in  conscience,  du^, 
nor  honour,  deUfver  the  person  of  the  king  without  his  own 
consent,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  two  houses  should  think  fit; 
for  this  reascm,  they  had  proposed  that  his  majesty  should  be 
allowed  to  come  to,  or  near  London,  as  the  most  probable 
means  of  procuring  a  well  grounded  peace;  but  if  the  honses 
would  not  agree  to  that,  then  they  desired  that  commissioners 
mi^ht  once  more  be  sent  from  both  kingdoms  to  the  king,  to 
ahow  the  meaning  of  the  propositions,  and  to  hear  the  king's 
doubts  and  desires,  who  might  fieirther  intimate,  that  if  his 
iBUJesly  should  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  propositions, 
then  both  kingdoms  would,  without  making  any  further  appli- 
cation to  biaif  take  such  course  ^  they  should  think  fittest  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  kingdom; — but,  in  conclusion, 
they  desired,  that  whaitever  had  been  moved  by  tliem  concern- 
'wg  the  king,  might  be  rightly  constructedo  and  as  not.  imply- 
ipg  any  wavering  bota  their  first  principles.  **  For,"  they 
a^d,  **  when  the  king  was  in  the  he^t  of  his  power  we  did 
^n^ty,  and  hope,  never  shall  flatter  him,  and  whcQ  the  enemy 
wm  in  the  height  of  their  pride  and  strength,  Scotland  did  fear 
|io.  colours;  aiid  now,  when  the  king  is  at  his  lowest  ebb,  and 
bath  cast  himself  into  our  srmy  for  safety,  we  hope  to  be  par- 
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doned,  if,  from  our  sense  of  honour  and  duty,  we  be  very 
tender  of  the  person  and  posterity  of  the  king,  to  whom  we  hav^ 
so  many  relations,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  the  worse  thought 
of  because  we  cannot  so  far  forget  our  all^iance,  as  not  to  have 
an  antipathy  against  any  change  of  monarchical  government." 
When  the  conferences  were  finished,  the  speeches  of  the  Scot-^ 
dsh  commissioners  were  printed;  but  the  day  before  their  in- 
tended publication,  they  were  seized  by  order  of  the  parliament, 
and  the  printer  imprisoned.  They  were,  however,  soon  after 
reprinted  in  Edinburgh,  and  called  forth  a  long  and  not  very 
temperate  reply  from  the  commons ; — in  which  they  attempted  a 
new  distinction  between  the  right  of  the  Scots  to  the  king,  as 
king  of  Scotland,  when  in  Scotland,  and  their  right  to  him  as 
king  of  Scotland,  when  in  England;  and  also  between  the 
disposal  of  the  person  of  the  king  in  England,  as  an  exercise 
of  interest,  which  not  being  expressly  provided  for  in  the  cove-, 
nant,  they  contended  was  not  to  be  considered  as  included  un- 
der any  of  the  general  stipulations.  The  concurrence  of  the 
lords  in  this  explanation  having  been  voted  unnecessary,  when 
the  paper  was  sent  to  the  Scottish  commissioners,  they  returned 
it  without  any  reply,  as  being  the  answer  of  only  one  branch  of 
the  I^islature. 

Hie  king,  when  informed  of  the  setdement  of  the  arrears,  and 
tlie  discussion  respecting  the  disposal  of  his  person,  buoyed  up 
with  hopes  from  Hamilton,  who  seems,  however,  to  have  dealt 
very  plainly  with  his  majesty,  expressed  his  determination  in  a 
letter  to  him',  to  remain  with  the  Scottish  army  and  come  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  expected  to  be  able,  even  yet,  to  raise  a  party, 
and  rekindle  the  flames  of  intestine  war,  and  used  every  ail- 
ment which  could  touch  the  pride,  latent  affection,  or  loyalty  of 
the  duke,  to  induce  him  to  embark  in  the  hopeless  enterprise  of 
aiding  him  to  remount  the  throne  without  restrictions,  or  of  in- 
volving his  unhappy  distracted  country  in  new  ruinous  unprin- 
cipled hostilities.  His  entreaties  changed  Hamilton's  intentions 
of  going  abroad  to  avoid  being  witness  of  his  fall,  which  he 
feared,  and  saw  he  could  not  prevent,  into  a  resolution  of 
^*  being  the  most  miserable  man  in  his  dominions,''  and  of  de- 
voting himself  entirely  to  his  service ;  yet,  when  he  did  so,  and 
when  such  compliance  ought  to  have  moved  the  obdurate  heart 
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of  the  kingy  he  entreated  him  in  Tain  to  think  of  yielding  in 
time.  **  I  dare,  and  I  do  engage,"  said  this  disinterested  noble- 
man, **  for  a  cheerful  willingness  and  perfect  fidelity  in  your 
majesty's  service,  and  trust  that  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  so 
direct  your  majesty,  as  by  timeously  granting  the  now  necessary 
and  most  pressing  demands  of  your  kingdoms,  the  great  evils  will 
be  prevented  that  threaten  your  sacred  self^  the  queen's  majesty, 
and  your  royal  posterity/'  His  majesty  remained  inflexible, 
and  granted  nothing,  till  his  granting  was  of  no  consequence. 
When  Hamilton  could  make  nothing  of  the  king,  instead  of 
giving  up  the  remediless  monarch,  he,  together  with  his  brother 
Lanark,  endeavoured,  by  his  intrigues,  to  engage  the  estates 
to  support  the  falling  fortune  of  Charles,  and  after  much 
trouble  and  debate,  they  succeeded  in  surprising  a  committee 
of  the  whole  into  a  resolution  to  send  instructions  to  their  com- 
missioners in  London,  to  insbt  upon  his  majesty's  being  allowed 
to  come  to  London  with  safe^,  honour,  and  freedom,  to  con- 
tend for  monarchical  government  in  England  in  his  person,  and 
hishereditary  right  to  the  crown.  But  the  commissioners  of  the 
general  assembly  thwarted  at  the  time  this  pernicious  policy: 
they  perceived  that  such  a  measure  would  involve  the  Scottish 
nation  in  a  charge  of  the  foulest  treachery,  and  in  a  war  of  the 
most  doubtful  issue;  and  th^  published  <^  a  solemn  and 
seasonable  warning  to  all  estates  and  d^ees  of  persons 
throughout  the  land,  admonishmg  them  to  beware  of  incurring 
the  guilt  of  a  broken  covenant,  and  inculcating  upon  them  a 
soul-abhorrence  of  every  thought  of  a  breach  with  fjigland, 
and  of  the  danger  of  his  majesty's  coming  among  them  without 
subscribing  the  covenant,  or  satisfying  the  lawful  desires  of  his 
loyal  subjects  of  both  nations ;  for  so  long  as  he  did  neither 
approve  nor  sign  the  league  and  covenant,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  apprehend,  but  that,  according  to  his  former  principles, 
he  would  walk  in  opposition  to  them  himself,  and  study  to 
draw  his  people  into  their  violation;  dissolve  the  union  so 
happily  b^un  between  them  and  their  brethren ;  weaken  all 
mutual  confidence,  and  create  division  among  themselves. 
Neither  was  it  possible  to  receive  him,  in  the  present  posture 
of  aflairs,  without  confirming  the  suspicions  of  the  English 
nation  of  their  underhand  dedings  with  him  before  he  came  to 
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the  army,  and  make  them,  not  without  cause,  imagine  that 
they  purposed  to  dispose  of  him  without  their  consent,  and 
to  their  prejudice;  which  were  to  expose  the  nation  to  the 
hazard  of  a  bloody  war,  inrolve  them  in  die  guilt  of  perjury, 
and  prove  of  the  greatest  dLBservioe  to  his  majesty  and  his 
posterity,  by  prejudicing  their  interest  in  the  crown  and  king* 
dom  of  England;  they,  therefore,  expressed  their  most  earnest 
and  longing  desire,  that  as  those  who  were  in  trust  with  the 
public  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  had  heretofore,  in  all  their  ad« 
dresses,  defdt  with  his  majesty  with  much  strength  of  reason 
and  veheinency  of  affection,  so  they  would  stiU  deal  with  him 
to  grant  his  royal  consent  to  the  desires  of  both  the  kingdoms, 
for  settling  religion  according  to  the  covenant,  and  for  securing 
a  perfect  and  durable  peace." 

On  this  warning  being  read  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  a  new 
debate  arose  respectiiig  his  majesty,  when  the  former  motion  was 
reversed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  commissioners  from 
each  estate  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and  once  more  to  desire  his 
acceptance  of  the  propositions,  and  to  intimate  to  him  in  case 
of  refusal,  that  means  would  be  taken  to  secure  the  kingdom 
without  him ;  also,  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  could  not  law- 
fully engage  themselves  for  his  majesty,  nor  admit  him  into  the 
kingdom,  unless  he  gave  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  took  the 
covenant.  Along  with  the  infoimation  of  these  resolutions,  an 
importunate  letter  was  sent  from  the  earl  of  Lanark,  imploring 
the  king,  although  he  might  despise  considerations  of  persond 
danger,  yet  to  pity  his  hopeful  diildren  and  posterity,  to  pity 
his  subjects,  and  to  pity  all  those  who  had  suffered  for  him, 
and  who  would  be  exposed  to  certain  ruin ;  all  possible  means, 
he  told  him,  had  been  used  in  a  parliamentary  way,  to  avert  the 
extreme  resolutions  that  were  then  taken,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
for  ^  any  motion  which  seemed  to  infer  the  least  latitude  re- 
specting the  covenant,  all  their  best  friends  forsook  them; 
«  and  thierefore,*'  he  adds,  **  as  in  the  presence  of  God  I  must 
discharge  myself  to  your  majesty,  and  show  you  the  resolutions 
now  taken  here  in  relation  to  the  restraining  of  your  majesty's 
person,  and  governing  the  kingdom  without  you,  will  be  in- 
fallibly put  in  execution,  if  your  majesty  docs  not  satisfy  in  the 
covenant  and  religion,  in  the  full,  as  is  demanded,  neither  will 
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it  be  in  the  power  of  any  in  lliis  kingdom  to  prevent  afironts 
and  danger  to  your  majesty's  person,  if  you  have  any  thoughts 
of  coming  hither." 

Despairing  now  of  being  able  to  efiect  any  revolution  in  hi^ 
own  favour  for  the  present  in  Scotland,  and  having  found  the 
army  unwilling  to  act  in  opposition  to  the. estates,  Charles  re«- 
newed  his  application  for  a  personal  conference  with  the 
English  parliament,  praying  them  to  consider  it  was  their  king 
that  requested  to  be  heard,  which  request,  if  refused  by  a  king 
to  a  subject,  be  would  be  called  a  tyrant,  and  desired  p^rmisM 
sion  to  proceed  to  London  to  reside  with  freedom  in  one  of 
his  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  lords  voted  that  he 
might  c<Hne  to  Newmarket;  but  the  commons  would  not 
agree;  and  resolved  that  Holmby  House,  in  Northamptonshire, 
was  the  most  proper  place  for  his  residence,  if  he  would  con- 
sent to  abide  there,  with  such  attendants  as  the  two  houses 
should  appoint;  and  in  a  conference  with  the  lords,  agreed,  *^  that 
his  coming  hither  should  be  with  respect  to  the  safety  and  pre- 
servation of  his  majesty's  person,  and  in  preservation  and 
defence  of  the  true  religion,  according  to  the  covenant.'' 

About  this  time,  Whitelock  says,  a  mutual  understanding 
first  took  place  for  the  delivering  of  the  king;  but  yet  tlie  Scots 
were  exceedingly  unwilling  to  consent  to  this  extreme  measure, 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,   when  the  oommissioiiets 
brouj^t  the  resolutions  of  the  estates  to  Newcastle,  when  they 
presented  the  first,,  and  urged  a  compliance,  they  told  him  with 
what  eagerness  men  were  waiting  for  it,  and  that  it  would  be 
received  with  more  joy  than  had  ever  been  seen  at  any  corona- 
tion in  England.    Before  he  returned  an  answer,  he  desired 
to  know  whether  he  was  a  firee  man  or  a  prisoner,  adding,  if 
he  were  a  prisoner,  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  divines,  that 
promises  made  by  a  prisoner  were  not  binding,  though  he  did 
not  assert  that  to  be  his  own  opinion ;  and  next,  tvhether  he 
might  go  to  Scotland,  with  honour,  freedom  and  safety,  or  not? 
On  these  two  captious  questions,  three  hours  were  spent,  and 
at  last  the  commissioners  were  forced  to  give  the  king  in  writ- 
ing, and  unmitigated,  their  unpleasant  message. '  The  king's 
answer  imported,  that  he  was  not  to  be  threatened  or  terrified 
into  any  action  in  opposition  to  his  inclination ;  and  with  this 
answer  they  returned  back  to  Edinburgh. 
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When  debated  in  the  parliament,  a  few  of  Hamilton's 
friends  alone  resisted  the  uniyersal  sense  of  the  house,  which 
was  to  deliver  up  the  king's  person  to  the  English.  <*  Was  this," 
they  exclaimed,  ^^  the  effect  of  all  their  protestations  of  duty  and 
afBsction  to  their  sovereign,  the  descendant  of  so  many  kings, 
to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ?  Wiis  this  their 
keeping  of  the  covenant,  wherein  they  had  sworn  to  defend 
his  majesty's  person  and  authority?  Was  this  a  suitable 
return  for  his  majesty's  goodness,  both  in  consenting  to  all  the 
desires  of  that  kingdom,  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty- 
one,  and  his  late  intrusting  his  person  to  their  care  ?'  To  this 
the  covenanters  replied : — "  That  in  delivering  up  the  king  to 
their  brethren,  they  committed  him  in  charge  to  fellow  subjects 
who  were  .equally  interested  in  his  welfare  with  themselves — 
that  they  had  demonstrated  their  loyalty  and  affection,  by  using 
every  endeavour  in  their  power,  to  induce  his  majesty  to  com- 
ply with  the  universal  wishes  of  his  people,  the  only  condition 
on  which  a  monarch  could  reign  with  happiness  or  glory.— 
That,  that  covenant  they  had  preserved  unbroken,  and  would 
his  majesty  allow  its  obligation  on  the  kingdoms  who  had 
sworn  to  observe  it,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Scotland  but  would 
rise  in  his  behalf,  nor  would  the  sectaries  in  England,  even 
now,  dare  to  oppose  his  return  to  the  throne. — His  goodness 
in  granting  what  they  knew  he  meant  to  recall,  they  could  not 
help  recollecting,  was  an  insidious  bribe  to  obtain  their  aid 
against  the  liberty  and  religion  of  their  brethren,  and  his 
present  confidence  was  evidently  only  a  choice  of  evils, — ^whether 
he  preferred  being  taken  in  Oxford,  capitulating  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  or  surrendering  to  lord  Leven,  and  that  he 
preferred  the  last,  was  only  because  he  hoped  to  kindle  a  new 
war."*  The  question  was  then  put,  whether  should  they 
leave  his  majesty  in  England  to  the  two  houses  there,  or 
not?  When  it  was  carried,  the  duke  gave  a  deep  and  so- 
lemn negative ;  and  Lanark  vehemently  obtested,  *^  As  God 
shall  have  mercy  upon  my  soul  at  the  great  day,  I  would 
choose  rather  to  have  my  head  struck  off  at  the  mercat  croess 
of  Edinburgh,  than  give  my  consent  to  this  vote."f 

*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi. 
f  Buraet's  Mem.  p.  310.    Riishwortb,  vol.  vi.  [x  S89,  el  scq.    Stevenson's 
Hi&t.  vol.  iii.  p.  1160.    Guthrie,  p.  192. 
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In  vindication  of  their  resolution,  the  estates  issued  a  declare 
ation,  narrating,  '^  that  when  the  king  came  to  the  quarters  of 
the  Scottish  army,  before  Newark,  he  professed  that  he  came 
there  with  the  full  and  absolute  intention  to  give  all  just  satis* 
faction  to  the  joint  desires  of  both  kingdoms,    and  with  no 
thought  either  to  continue  this  unnatu:i^al  war  any  longer,  or 
to  make  division  betwixt  the  kingdoms;  and  in. confidence  of 
the  reality  of  his  intentions  and  resolutions,  which  he  declared 
did  proceed  from  no  other  ground  than  the  deep  sense  of  the 
bleeding  condition  of  his  kingdoms,  and  on  these  terms  alone 
did  the  committees  of  the  kingdo^l  of  Scotland,  and  the  gen- 
eral officers  of  the  Scottish  army,  declare  to  himself  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  England,  that  they  received  him,  and  represented 
to  him  that  the  only  way  of  his  own  happiness  and  peace  of 
his  own  kingdoms  under  God,  was  to  make  good  his  professions, 
so  solemnly  renewed  to  both  kingdoms,  and  the  prejudice  an4 
inconvenience  that  would  arise  from  delay ;  but  that,  notwith- 
standing, these  promises  remtuned  imfulfilled;   and  as  their 
army  was  now  about  to  leave  England,  and  the  king  had  ex- 
pressed in  his  answers  to  the  propositions  submitted  to  him,  his 
desire  to  be  near  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  two 
houses  had  appointed  Holmby  House  for  his  reception,  the 
estates  of  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom  of   Scotland  con- 
curred in  his  majesty's  going  to  Holmby  House,  or  some  other 
of  his  houses  in  or  about  London,  there  to  remain  until  he 
give  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms  in  the  propositions  of  peac^; 
but  in  the  interim,  that  there  be  no  harm,  prejudice,  injury, 
nor  violence,  done  to  his  person ; — that  there  be  no  change  of 
government,  other  than  hath  been  these  three  years  past,  and 
that  his  posterity  be  in  no  way  prejudiced  in  their  lawful  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  and  government  of  these  kingdoms/' 

Along  with  a  copy  of  their  declaration,  they  transmitted  to 
the  English  parliament,  *^  The  desires  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,"  which  prove  their  anxiety  to  preserve  their  loyalty 
and  the  person  of  the  king. — They  were :  '^  That  a  committee 
of  both  the  kingdoms  be  appointed  to  attend  his  majesty,  and 
press  him  further  for  granting  the  propositions  of  peace — and 
in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  advise  and  determine  what  is  further 
necessary  for  continuing  and  strengthening  the  umon  betweeu 
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the  kingdcHns,  according  to  the  covenant  and  treaties ; — and 
that  no  peace  nor  agreement  be  made  by  either  kingdom  with 
the  king,  without  the  other,  according  to  the  late  treaty  be- 
twixt the  kingdoms. — Next:  That  such  of  the  Scottish  nation 
as  have  place  or  charge  about  the  king,  may  attend  and  exer- 
cise the  same,  and  that  none  shall  be  debarred  from  having 
access  to  attend  his  majesty  from  the  parliaments  of  either 
kingdom,  respectively,  or  from  the  conunittee  of  either." 

To  these  desires  the  parliament  of  England  assented,  and 
promised  to  appoint  a  committee  to  join  with  that  of  Scodand^ 
for  procuring  the  king's  assent  to  the  propositions  of  peace» 
as  soon  as  the  Scottish  army  should  have  left  England,  and 
the  king  be  arrived  at  Holmby  House.  This  they  were  now 
anxious  to  hasten,  money  for  payment  of  the  arrears  having 
been  forwarded  to  Newcastle — thirty-six  cart-load  of  cash,  in 
the  month  of  December.  The  commissioners  who  were  to  re- 
ceive his  majesty,  followed  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  next 
year;  tliey  were  courteously  received,  and  had  the  honour  of 
kissing  his  majesty's  hand,  who  cheerfully  set  out  with  them, 
escorted  by  nine  hundred  horse^  for  his  new  residence.  The 
Scottish  army,  on  the  SOth,  evacuated  Newcastle,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  route  to  their  own  country.  * 

I  have  been  more  full  in  detailing  this  transaction,  because 
it  has  been  generally  represented,  as  if  deceit  or  disgrace  had 
attadied  to  the  Scottish  name  on  account  of  it.  I  can  perc^ve 
none.  I  believe  the  English,  instead  of  cheating  them  out  of 
the  half  of  their  arrears,  would  have  cheated  them  out  of  die 
whcde,  if  they  had  not  had  the  person  of  the  Idng ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  equally  clear,  that  the  Scots  would  have  delivered 
up  the  royal  person,  whether  there  had  been  money  in  the 
case  or  not ;  for  it  was  neither  their  inclination  nor  interest^ 
nor  Would  it  have  been  consistent  with  sound  policy,  to  have 
carried  him  to  Scotland. 

All  parties  in  England  had  joined  to  get  quit  of  tlie  Scotdsh 
army ;  but  the  prcsl)yteri&ns,  who  hud  the  most  influence  with 
them,  urged  both  the  delivering  up  of  the  king  and  their  de- 

» 

♦  Acts  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  239-40.    Col.  of  Deda^ 
:  ationsi  &c.    Advoc.  Library. 
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fMurture^   as  the  most  probabie  meaoB  of  accomplishing  the 
dearest  object  of  their  concern,  the  establishment  of  church 
uniibrmity.     At  this  period  the  nearest  approach  had  been 
made  to    the  establishment  of  the    presbyterian   discipline 
through  the  whole  of  Britain ;  the  Confession  of  Faith  had 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  rati6ed  by  the  English  parr 
iiament;  one  doctrinal  belief,  and  one  form  of  public  worship 
was  acknowledged,  and  presbyteries  actually  constituted  in 
London,  and  in  Lancashire;   while  the  fairest  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  whole  country  would  follow  the  good 
exMnple,  if  the  party,  who  were  a  majority  in  parliament, 
could  only  regain  the  power  of  the  sword,  which  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  and  the  victory  of  Naseby  had  transferred 
into  the  hands  of  the  independents.     Could  they  have  rested 
content  with  a  general  uniformity  in  the  profession  of  faiths 
the  mode  of  worship,  and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  is 
IMilpably  tbd  only  scriptural  jurisdiction  conferred  on  a  chria- 
tian  church;  and  had  they  allowed  to  dissenters  simply  the 
liberty  of  worshipping  of  God^  according  to  their  conscience, 
so*  long  as  they  continued  peaceable  subjects,  the  presby- 
terians  had  within  their  grasp  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
fermity,  under  a  friendly  and  protecting  government,  as  strict 
as  it  will  ever  perhaps  be  in  their  power,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affiiirs,   to  attain,    and  beyond  which  it 
would  be  pemicioas  and  tyrannical  to  enforce  it. 
>    But  the  English  leaders,  Hollis  and  Stapleton,  wished  to  re- 
gain that  political  influence,  of  which  the  splendid  talents  of 
the  younger  Vane,  and  the  military  fame  of  Cromwdl,  had  de- 
prived them ;  and  the  surest  method  of  obtaining  this  was  to 
reduce  the  army,  which  was  composed  of  men  who  had  been 
led   to   victory  by   independents,   and  whose  military  and 
religious    exercises    were    directed    by   the   same    officers. 
These  men  had  been  accustomed,  and  even  encouraged  to 
discuss  freely  their  different  opinions  on  religious  matters, 
and  the  lay  preachers,  said  to  have  been  numerous  among 
them,  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  prevalence  of 
a  party,  who  would  unsparingly  have  put  an  end  to  their  un- 
licensed ministrations.     Their  superiors  encouraged  this,  and 
the  general  feeling  throughout  the  army,  now  known  by  thfe 
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more  appropriate  designation  of  **  sectaries/'  was  that  <^  uni- 
versal toleration,  as  far  as  consistent  with  a  protestant 
government,  and  rational  liberty;  they  viewed  die  period 
of  their  being  disbanded,  as  the  termination  of  that  freedom 
for  which  they  had  been  fighting,  and  which,  they  were 
determined  should  be  secured  to  them  before  they  laid 
down  their  arms.  Intimations  of  their  dismissal  without 
attaining  their  object,  gave  rise  to  murmurs;  and  the 
presbyterians  found  themselves  as  much  mistaken,  in  reckon- 
ing upon  the  omnipotence  of  parliament^  when  opposed  to  a 
military  force,  as  the  king  had  done  in  estimating  the  divine 
efficacy  of  royalty,  when  opposed  to  popular  discontent.* 

Motions  to  send  the  greater  part  of  the  reghnents  to 
Ireland,  under  new  leaders,  and  to  dismiss  the  rest,  were 
carried,  soon  after  the  Scots  left  England ;  but  the  sectaries, 
who  had  feared  a  combination  between  the  presbytertans  and 
the  Scottish  army,  which  might  have  overmatched  them,  as 
soon  as  they  were  relieved  from  any  apprehension. on  this 
score,  more  openly  showed  their  dissatisfaction.  The  civil 
officers  of  the  country,  clerks,  commissaries,  and  others  of  that 
description,  had  all  been  regularly  paid,  and  numbers  of  them 
had  acquired  fortunes,  while  the  soldiers  were  in  arrears  (or 
about  a  twelvemonth,  and  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for 
any  irregularities  they  had  been  led  to  commit  to  supply  theii* 
necessities.  It  was  but  fair  that  they  who  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  day,  should  taste  something  of  the  reward  of 
their  labours;  and  a  petition  was  presented,  requiring  payr 
ment  of  their  arrears,  indemnity  for  their  conduct  during  the 

*  It  is  dangerous  to  iDtroduce  discussion  into  annies,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  it  from  aiqong  the  soldiers  of  a  free  states  especially  in 
-times  of  citil  dissension:  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sectarian  army  con- 
sbted  of  men  who  had  Toluntarily  inlisted*  Oliver  Cromwell's  raiment, 
which,  from  the  fame  of  their  commander,  and  their  own  exploits,  attracted 
uncommon  attention,  is  thu^  described  by  Whitdock :— "  He  had  a  brave 
r^ment  of  horse  of  his  countrymen,  most  of  them  freeholders  and  freeholders' 
sons,  and  who,  in  matter  of  conscience,  engaged  in  this  quarrel."  But  this 
T^ment  was  not  singular;  and  when  such  men,  the  strength  and  the  hope  of 
the  country,  engage  in  a  cause,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  act 
.as  mere  machines,  r^ardless  of  the  object  for  which  they  are  shedding  their 
blood,  or  of  the  government  which  their  arms  contribute  to  settle.  • 
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•war,  and  exemption  from  being  forced  to  serve  in  Ireland, 
unless  these  demands  were  satisfied.  Tfae  commons,  by  a 
hasty  vote,  characterized  the  petition  as  mutinous ;  and  the 
soldiers,  irritated  at  being  treated  so  harshly,  complained 
openly,  that  while  petitions  against  them  were  received  and 
encouraged,  they  were  denied  the  common  privilege  of 
subjects,  of  representing  their  own  particular  wrongs,  al- 
though neither  intermeddling  with  church  nor  state. 

Parliament,  to  appease  them,  and  to  carry  into  execution 
their  determination  about  sending  a  force  to  Ireland,  eu^ 
ployed  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  army ;  who,  on  their 
part,  appointed  deputies  to  treat  for  them.  Their  complaints 
were  reiterated ;  but  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  pro- 
ceed to  Ireland,  under  the  command  of  their  present  officers, 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  not  otherwise.  The  commons  were 
unprepared  for  the  contest,  and  when  it  came  to  the .  point, 
when  they  should  either  have  determined  to  go  forward,  at 
all  events,  or  die  at  their  posts,  they  yielded  to  negotiate ; 
and  in  answer  to  a  haughty  vindication  of  their  petitions, 
appointed  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  proceed 
to  the  army,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  them  to  the  orders 
of  the  house.      On   the  arrival  of   these   chiefs  at  head- 

4 

quarters,  the  soldiers  insisted  upon  a  committee  being  ap-^ 
pointed  from  each  regiment,  who  should  report  their  griev- 
ances to  the  council  of  general  officers.  Adjutators,  or  agir 
tators,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  were,  in  consequence^ 
appointed  from  every  troop ;  and  an  organized  military  de- 
liberative body  was  formed.  Meanwhile,  the  parliament, 
anxious  for  their  reduction,  voted  that  the  arrears  should  be 
speedily  audited,  and  security  given*  for  what  remained  due 
upon  disbanding;  that  none  who  had  voluntarily  servec(, 
should  be  pressed  for  .Ireland:  and  that  widows,  maimed 
soldiers,  and  orphans,  should  be  provided  for ;  but  re^solved, 
that  the  regiments  should  be  disbanded  at  different  stations, 
and  the  money  paid  them  at  the  places  of  rendezvous.  The 
soldiers,  suspecting  that  if  they  separated,  they  would  never 
be  paid  their  arrears,  nor  be  individually  safe  from  prosecu- 
tion, refused  to  be  disbanded  apart ;  and  the  independents, 
too  shrewd  to  be  easily  deceived,  explicitly  accused  the  pres- 
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byterians  of  a  design  in  reducing  tbe  present  army,  merely  to 
get  rid  of  those  who  opposed  their  usurpations,  and  to  make 
room  for  another,  more  subservient  to  their  schemes,  llie 
parties  were  in  direct  opposition;  and  the  king  mighty  l^ 
heartily  and  quickly  joining  with  either,  have  given  such  a 
preponderance,  as  would  have  decided  the  superiority.  His 
fatal  policy  continued  the  same,  he  teased  both  by  fiuthless 
manoeuvring,  nor  could  the  uniformly  wretched  issue  of  ail 
his  complicated  intrigues,  prevail  upon  him  to  adopt  the 
safest  and  the  best  road—- plain  downright  honesty. 

Afraid  that  he  would  join  with  the  parliament,  whero  the 
cavaliers  and  presbyterians  were  for  tbe  time  in  u&eatural 
alliance,  the  army  resolved,  by  a  bold  stroke,  to  prevent  a 
new  and  formidable  force  being  riaised  under  tbe  sanction 
of  the  royal  name.  They  despatched  cornet  Joyoe»  with  five 
hundred  men,  to  secure  his  majesty's  person.  The  commis- 
sioners at  Holmby,  where  he  arrived  before  noMi,  aroaxed 
at  his  ^appearance,  required  to  know,  in  writing,  the  reasoos 
of  bis  coming,  with  which  he  complied,  and  having  set  his 
watch,  he  departed  for  tbe  evening,  not  to  disturb  his 
majesty,  who  had  received  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  the  pur- 
port of  his  visit;  but  on  being  informed  of  tbe  sudden  and 
suspicious  departure  of  colonel  Greaves,  he  insisted  upon 
being  admitted  into  the  king's  presence^  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage personally^  and  learn  if  his  majesty  would  wilUngly  ac- 
company him.  He  was,  accordingly,  introduced  into  tbe 
royal  bedchamber,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  and  at  this 
interview,  the  king  told  him  that  he  would  willingly  go  with 
his  party,  upon  being  assured  no  harm  would  be  done  to  him» 
nor  any  force  put  upon  his  conscience.  Yet  even  in  this 
transaction  we  have  another  instance  of  Charles'  finesse, 
**  for  although  the  king  told  comet  Joyce,  before  the  commis- 
sioners, he  was  unwilling  to  go,  yet  he  said  apart,  such  reasons 
might  be  produced  that  might  prevail  with  him,  and  then  he 
did  protest  nothing  should  stay  him,  but  he  would  go  whethefr 
the  oommissioners  would  yea  or  no."* 

Next  morning  before  setting  out,  his  majesty  demanded 

*  Impartial  narration  concerning  the  army's  'preservation  [of  tbe  king. 
Rushworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  515. 
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by  what  authority  the  cornet  acted,  and  was  ioformed,  by 
that  of  the  army ;  on  being  asked  to  produce  his  commission, 
Joyce  pointed  to  the  soldiers ;  when  Charles  remarked  with  a 
smile,  ^^  It  was  as  fair  a  commission,  and  as  well  written  as 
he  had  seen  in  his  life — a  company  of  as  handsome,  proper 
gentlemen,  as  he  had  seen  a  great  while."  At  his  own  desire, 
the  king  was  carried  to  Newmarket,  nor  would  he  return 
with  the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  Holmby,  when 
Fairfax  entreated  him;  but  told  the  gener^,  he  had  as  much 
interest  in  the  army  as  himself. 

Secure  of  the  person  of  the  king,  and  apprized  of  the  par- 
liament's intention  to  reduce  them  by  force,  die  army  broke  up 
and  marched  to  St.  Alban's,  within  twenty  miles  of  London. 
Thdr  approach  threw  the  parliamait  and  the  city  into  the  utn 
most  consternation — the  former  presented  a  momentary  show  of 
redstance ;  but  their  long  continuance  in  office,  and  the  burdens 
they  had  necessarily  imposed  on  the  people^  had  weakened  that 
weakest  of  all  attachments,  popular  affection,  and  they  found 
it  impossible  to  maintain  it.  Cromwell,  the  favourite  chief, 
while  attending  his  duty  in  parliament,  had  been  constrained 
to  withdraw  and  seek  refuge  in  the  army,  to  prevent  his  being 
sent  to  the  tower  on  a  vague  accusation*  The  army  now 
demanded  that  Hollis,  Stafdeton,  Walter,  and  other  heads 
of  the  presbyterians,  should  be  suspended  from  sitting  in  the 
hous^  on  charges  of  having,  in  an  arbitrary  and  violent 
manner,  infringed  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  and 
endeavoured,  by  fidse  information,  to  create  jealousies  between 
the  parliament  and  the  army,  and  to  embroil  the  kingdom  in  a 
new  and  bloody  war.  Unable  to  resist,  the  impeached  leaders 
withdrew,  the  levies  were  discontinued,  an  act  of  oblivion  pro- 
posed, and  the  command  of  the  militia,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  independents,  was  restored.  Satisfied  with  these  con- 
cessions, the  army  retired  to  Reading,  where  they  had  not  long 
remained,  when  tumults,  excited  by  the  political  'presbyterians 
and  high  royalists,  agiunst  their  opponents,  called  for  their 
interference,  that  coalition  liaving,  in  their  disappointed  rage, 
left  the  independents  no  choice  but  the  dominion  of  a  mob,  or 
the  protection  of  an  army.* 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  84,  et  «eq. 
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The  citizens  were  fevourable  to  the  presbyterions, ,  and  a 
number  of  young  men  and  apprentices,  relying  on  their  coun* 
tenance,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  unruly  characters,  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  house  of  conunons,  requiring  diem 
to  alter  their  vote  respecting  the  milida;  die  members,  -who 
also  favoured  them  as  die  tools  of  dieir  ambidon,  imagining 
that  with  the  assistance  of  the  city,  they  might  resist  the  army, 
privately  cherished  these  disorders,  at  least  on  this  occasion, 
offering  no  opposition.  The  crowd  pressed  to  the  doors  in  a 
clamorous,  threatening  manner ;  and  dieir  violence  prevailing, 
they  extorted  an  order  for  re-establishing  the  militia  as  for- 
merly, but  not  satisfied  with  this,  the  populace  forced  dieir 
way  into  the  house,  obliged  the  speaker  to  resume  the  chair  he 
had  left,  and  the  house  to  pass  an  ordinance  for  the  king's  being 
recalled  to  London,  in  a  free  unshackled  manner.  Fairfax, 
when  he  heard  of  the  tumults  in  the  city,  advanced  to  Hounslow 
Heath,  where  he  was  met  by  the  speakers  of  both  houses, 
attended  by  nineteen  lords,  and  a  hundred  Commoners,  who, 
considering  die  freedom  of  parliament  invaded  by  the  tumultu- 
ous crowds  who  broke  in  upon  dieir  deliberation,  and  dictated 
their  resolutions,  sought  refuge  with  die  general.  The  mem- 
bers who  remained  elected  other  speakers,  recalled  the  accused 
chiefi,  voted  diat  the  king  should  come  to  his  parliament  with 
honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  and  again  assumed  a  threatening 
aspect,  but  the  advance  of  the  army  put  an  end  to  their  brap- 
vadoes.  The  lines  of  die  city,  the  militia,  and  the  forts,  were 
surrounded,  the  seceding  members  were^  restored  in  triumph, 
and  the  ascendancy  of  die  military  over  the  civil  authority  was 
established. 

'  During  these  contentions,  "  the  unparalleled  wilfulness  of 
the  king,''  as  Baillie  phrases  it,  led  him  to  reject  the  most 
moderate  proposals  which  ever  victorious  subjects  offered  to  a 
vanquished  prince,  and  he  threw  away  the  fairest  opportunity 
which  had  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  of 
r^aining  his  full  legitimate  share  of  power,  and  the  only 
place  in  the  constitution,  which,  as  king  of  a  free  people,  he 
ought  to  have  desired,  or  which  he  could  have  held  in  safety.* 

*  During  the  progress  of  civil  wars,  armies  always  change  for  the  worse ;  they 
first  inlbt  perhaps  from  principle,  then  they  get  attached  to  the  military  life  or 
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The  army  on  whom  the  independents  relied  for  enabling  them 
to  establish  that  toleration  to  which  episcopalians  and  presby- 
terians  were  both  opposed,  was,  a?  yet,  not  averse  to  the  king, 
and  when  he  came  among  them,  stood  in  a  very  precarious 
and  critical  situation,  th^  pay  was  greatly  in  arrears,  the 
Scots,  the  parliament,  and  the  city  were  against  them;  they, 
therefore,  courted  his  majesty,  and  treated  him  with  a  flatter- 
ing respect  and  attention,  to  which  he  had  been  comparatively 
a  stranger ;  for  although,  while  at  Newcastle,  and  at  Holmby, 
he  had  been  exposed  to  very  few  privations,  yet  he  had  be«i 
closely  guarded,  and  his  particular  friends  prevented  from  see- 
ing him — ^these  were  now  admitted  to  his  presence  without  re- 
serve, his  former  attendants  were  permitted  to  return,  his 
younger  children  were  allowed  to  be  with  him,  and  his  chap- 
lains were  restored,  nor  were  any  objections  made  to  his  using 
the  liturgy  in  his  private  devotions.  ^ 

tbdr  officen,  and  generally  end  in  subduing  the  people  they  were  raised  to 
defend^  and  destroying  that  liberty  they  were  embodied  to  preserve.  Bot 
England  had  not  at  this  crisis  been  accustomed  to  a  standing  army ;  the  troopa 
were  still  armed  dtizens,  capable  of  returning  to  the  common  occupations  of 
life  if  disbanded,  and  not  yet  drilled  into  that  disregard  for  domestic  enjoy- 
ment,  and  the  unshowy  tranquillity  of  ordinary  occupation  which  the  continued 
discipline  of  a  regular  army  inspires.  Their  propositions  were  in  accordance 
with  this  character,  and  show  an  anxiety  for  liber^  very  different  from  what 
would  have  been  found  among  mercenaries.  They  proposed  that  there  should 
be  triennial  parliaments,  to  sit  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  certain,  unless 
dissolved  or  adjourned  sooner  by  their  own  consent;  afterward  to  be  adjourn- 
able  or  dissolvable  by  the  king;  and  no  parliament  to  sit  more  than  two 
hnndred  and  forty  days  from  their  first  meeting :  the  election  of  the  commons 
to  be  equally  (Ustributed  among  the  people,  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
rates  they  hour  in  the  charges  and  burdens  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  render 
that  house  as  near. as  maybe  an  equal  representative  of  the  whole — the 
burgesses  for  poor  and  decayed  towns  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  proportional 
addition  of  members  to  be  made  to  the  great  counties— the  freedom  of  parlia- 
ment to  be  fully  settled-^the  power  of  the  militia  to  be  with  the  parliament 
for  ten  years — ^the  great  o£Bcers  of  state  to  be  nominated  by  the  first  triennial 
parliament  for  three  years — after  which  they  to  nominate  for  each  vacancy 
three,  of  whom  his  majesty  to  choose  one-^none  who  had  borne  arms  against 
parliament  were  eligible  for  five  years.  All  coercive  power  and  jurisdiction 
to  be  withdrawn  firom  church  courts,  of  whatever  description.  All  acts  and 
penalties  for  not  using  the  book  of  common  prayer,  for  not  coming  to  church, 
«r  for  meeting  elsewhere,  to  be  repealed ;  and  the  tdung  of  the  covenant  not 
to  be  enforced  upon  any.  Rush.  vol.  viL  p.  831 .  et  seq. 
VOL.  IV.  2  N 
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The  independentfi,  who  ckimed  no  neUgions  eitatdisliiiieiit 
for  ihemselvesi  vould  have  oonsenled  to  amoderate epiaeopaofy 
depriving  k  only  of  wbaC  Ae  best  and  the  wiseiC  ^pisoopa*' 
lians  have  oonfessed  it  wan  piH'er  «rhen  k  wanted--^emN> 
mous  rev^enues  and  temporal  power;  and  Aef  had  declared 
against  the  duratioii  of  the  pveaent  pwriiameM/tj  whose  autborit]^ 
the  king  wished  also  to  see  at  an  end.  On  these  acoomitSy  k 
appeared  highly  eligible,  that  his  majesty  diould  aocq>t  of  their 
proffers*  and  the  queen,  who  ihad  heard  of  their  firiendly  dis-^ 
pofiition^  stoon^  advised  Chaiies  to  avail  himself  4x1  it  Sir 
John  Berkley,  who  delivered  her  letiter,  seoonded  her  advice^ 
and  wafi  employed  to  naanage  die  n^otiations  widi  die  army* 
Ccomwdl,  in  ali  his  oonfercnoes,  appeared  most  aealous  for  a 
speeiy  agreement  with  the  king.  Ireton  wias  prepossessed  ii^ 
his  &vour,  and  believed  that  he  might  have  been  induced  to 
comply  with  propositions  oompadfale  with  the  puUic  good,  till 
his  own  actions  undeceived  him  ;*  and  the  affioen^  for  the  time^ 
were  in  g&aesai  incUned  Ho  aeoeismodatian.  f  Never  had  the 
king  been  offered  such  moderate  terms,  and  aU  urged  him  to 
agree  expeditiously,  as  there  was  no  dependance  to  be  placed  on 
the  disposition  of  the  army,  it  had  already  so  frequendy  changed^ 
Previously  to  their  being  publicly  oSecedp  the  oonditions  weine 
privately  aobmitied  to  the  king,  and  Sir  John  B^Uey  was  aoni- 
jured,  as  he  tendered  his  master'is  welfare,  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure his  consent  to  the  proposals,  that  they  might  then  be  offered 
to'parliament,  and  all  differences  accommodated.  When  Sir  John 
wished  to  soften  some  of  them^  respeedng  the  admiwion  of  the 
king's  party  to  parliament,  Iieton  reminded  him,  that  diere 
must  be  a  distinction  made  between  die  conquerors  and  the 
vanquished,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  afraid  of  a  parlia^ 

*  Ua  upon  one  oooadon  remarked  to  iratao,  ^  I  diaH  play  my  gune  m 
«dl  90  I  can ;"  t9  viliieh  the  geoend  repUed,  ^  If  your  majesty  has  a  game 
to  play»  you  muat  give  nt  aho  the  iiheity  to  play  oorB.**  Afterward^  qwalui^ 
to  cotanel  Hutchinson  about  the  king,  Ireton's  expaeiiiottf  wese  dieae :  ^  ile 
gave  na  words,  and  we  paid  him  in  his  own  coin,  when  we  fonndhe  had  no 
real  intention  to  the  people's  good  but  to-pravail,  by  onr  &ctions^  to  mtgaia 
ky  art  what  he  had  lost  in^t.'*    Hmdnmon't  Hem.  p.  877. 

t  Ludlow,  Iblio  ed.  p^  77.    Hatchhatoo**  Mem.4to  edp.  S7€.   Beak- 
ley's  Mem. 
73 
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meuk,  Thieve  the  royaliBts  bad  a  majority,  8ir  John  acquiesced 
ki  the  jnatiee  of  the  obseirBlion^  and  oairied  the  proposals  to 
hii  mqestjr.     Charles^  when  he  had  penised  them,  aaid^  if  diej* 
had  anjrreal  desire  *fer  an  Hecommodatiott,  thqr  shoidd  not 
propose  such  hard  terms  to  hrni:  Sir  John  rej^ed^  he  sbovld 
radier  harre  suspected  that  they  desigaed  to  dbceit^e  kha^  had 
they  demanded  ks%  and  that  a.  crown  aa  near  lost,  was  neTer 
so  easily  reooTered  as  tins  wuuld  be^if  matieisweie  a^usted  oo 
these  termsk     The  king^  however,,  was  of  a  different  opinion^ 
he  imagined  they  coidd  not  esoBt  without  him,,  and  that  thq? 
wovld  be  obliged  to  corae  to  his  terms,  he  partieuiarly  objected 
to  theexdnsion  of  seven  persons  from  pardon,  the  incapacitating 
any  of  his  friends  from  sitting  in  parliament,  and  that  there  was 
BO  express  stipnlatioBs  in  finrour  of  episcopacy*    Tothe  firsts  it 
was  answered,  when  he  and  the  anay  were  i^greed,  it  mqfht 
not  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  remission,  or,  at  all  events^  when 
restored,  he  would  hare  it  in  his  power  to  render  baonshment 
suppoilafale  to  seven  persons;  to  die  odiers^  dial  it  wowld  bean 
advanti^  Co  his  parQr  to  be  exdnded  from  the  next  parliament^ 
whick  woold  have  to  lay  many  burdens  on  the  peojde;  diat 
die  law  was  aecority  enoogh  for  the  dnueh^  and  that  it  was  a 
great  point  gained^  to  iadace  men  who  had  fbv^t  sgabist  i^  to 
be  wholly  silent  in  tlie  matter;  bat  the  kin^  woold  bear  nothings 
and  broke  off  haughtdy,  exclaiming,  ^  Well^  I  shall  see  them 
gladt  ere  long,  to  accept  of  more  equal  terms."    About  this 
time^  Addnunham  arrived,  and  nidrapjnly  flattered  die  long's 
native  propensity,  to  belies  faiinself  and  his  rayai  eharactor 
safe  and  inviolaUe  amid  all  the  storms  of  states    The  presbgr* 
teriana,  who  were  terribly  ahtrraed  that  he  wonld  accept  of  the 
fiivourable  eondidoos  of  the  army,  by  their  assiduous  appfi* 
cations,  heightened  the  delusion,  and  the  offers  ol  the  city  of 
Landon,  to  stand  fay  him  diron^  life  and  deaths  confirmed  it* 
When  d!ie  propositions  were  formally  presented  £»  his  accept- 
ance, to  die  astonishment  of  every  person,  he  received  die  de* 
paties  of  the  army  very  cavalierly,    entertained  them  with 
sharp  and  bitter  language,  and,  instead  of  assenting,  told  them 
diat  no  man  ^lould  sufior  for  Us  sake,  and  that  he  repented  of 
no  action  dmt  ever  he  did,  so  bitterly  as  of  passing  the  btll 
i^nst  the  earl  of  Strafford,  that  he  would  have  the  church 
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established  by  law  as  part  of  their  agreanent.    When 
that  he  had  consented  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Soot* 
land,  he,  with  the  most  unaccountable  folly,  declared  that  he 
hoped  God  had  forgiven  him  that  sin,  and'frequently  repeated, 
^  You  cannot  be  without  me,  you  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I  do  not 
'  sustain  you.''    Berkley  perceiving  the  disgust  this  strange  be- 
haviour occasioned,  went  up   to  him,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear ; — ^^  Sir,  your  majesty  speaks  as  if  you  had  some  secret  power 
and  strength,  which  I  do  not  know  of^  and  ance  you  have 
concealed  it  from  me,  I  wish  you  had  concealed  it  £rom  these 
men  also."     Charles  then  softened  his  manner  a  little,  and 
attempted  to  explain  away  his  expressions,  but  it  was  too  late, 
colonel  Rainsborough,   the  least  desirous  of  an  agreement, 
having  remarked  these  passages,  left  the  conference,  and  has- 
tening to  the  army,  informed  them  of  the  reception  their  com- 
missioners had  met  with. 

Notwithstanding  this  repulse,  the  other  officers  were  still  anx- 
ious to  bring  the  kini;  to  terms.  After  they  had  returned  to  thdr 
quarters,  they  renewed  their  n^otiations,  and  even,  when  there 
was  an  appearance  of  London  and  the  parliament  submitting, 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  earnestly  entreated  the  king,  that  since 
he  would  not  yield  to  their  proposals,  that  he  would,  at  least, 
send  a  kind  letter  to  the  army,  disclaiming  any  connexion 
with  the  tumults  in  the  capital,  before  it  was  known  that 
the  dty  would  give  in,  which  might  effiioe  any  disagreeable  im- 
pressions his  ungracious  refusal  had  made;  but  Charles  would 
never  consent  to  do  that  gracefully,  or  in  time,  which  was 
generally  extorted  from  him  at  last,  and  when  it  could  be  of 
no  service^— even  this  little  civility  could  not  be  wrung  from 
him  by  the  joint  supplications  of  his  advisers,  till  four  councils 
had  been  held,  and  a  day  consumed  in  useless  debate.  As 
soon  as  his  reluctant  signature  was  procured  Ashbumham  and 
Berkley  proceeded  to  Zion-house  with  it,  but  they  found 
commissioners  from  London  had  arrived,  and  the  letter  was 
out  of  date ;  the  difficulty  with  which  it  was  obtained,  also  trans- 
piring, its  effects  were  rather  pernicious  than  beneficiaL  At 
the  request  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  the  parliament  again 
attempted  a  negotiation  with  the  king,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
proposed  at  Newcastle;   bis  majesty,  however,  by  the  advice 
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(rf  some  of  his  friends,  refosed  the  proposals,  and.  required  a  per- 
sonal treaty.  The  officers  of  the  army,  to  v/hdm  his  answer 
was  shown  before  it  was  sent  off,  seemed  satisfied  at  his  refusing 
to  treat  with  the  two  houses;  and  Cromwell  and  Ireton  exerted 
their  endeavours,  tc^ether  with  a  number  of  their  friends  in 
parliament,  in  pressing  the  king's  desires  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness, that  they  incurred  suspicions  of  having  betrayed  the 
public  cause,  and  sold  themselves  in  private  to  his  interest 

While  the  house  of  commons  evinced  a  strong  reluctance  to 
any  compromising  measures,  the  king,  who  had  employed  the 
liberty  granted  him  by  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his 
intrigues,  was  again  engaged  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  party,  in  order  to  induce  the  Scottish 
to  join  with  the  English  presbyterians,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing him  in  unlimited  authority;  and  for  the  precarious 
chance  of  being  sole  umpire  in  the  bloody  contest,  he  was  wiU- 
ing  to  involve  the  nations  again  in  all  the  horrors  of  intestine 
war.  The  Scots  had  been  considerably  chagrined  at  the  little  re- 
gard which  the  English  had  latterly  shown  to  the  covenant,  and 
the  little  value  which  they  appeared  to  set  upon  their  services; 
those  among  them,  who  had  expected  the  dissolution  of  the  sec- 
tarian army  on  the  reduction  of  their  own,  were  wofuUy  disap- 
pointed, when  they  saw  them  so  far  from  being  weakened  and  dis- 
missed by  the  parliament,  become  the  masters  hot  only  of  them, 
but  of  the  king's  person ;  and  they  began  to  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Hamilton  faction,  who  had  never  ceased  repro- 
bating their  delivering  up  the  king,  and  to  believe,  that  the 
prolongation  of  the  civil  distractions  was  owing  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  wild   schismatics,   and   the  influence  of  anti- 
monarchical  principles,  rather  than  to  the  unsubdued  wilful- 
ness of  Charles.     They  universally  disapproved  of  the  seizure 
of  the  sovereign   by  the  army,   and  Lauderdale,   in  their 
name,  had  protested  against  it ;  but  they  were  considerably 
divided  in  their  sentiments,  as  to  the  course  which  they  ought 
to  pursue,  and  in  what  manner  they  could  now  interfere. 

Charles,  informed  of  these,  as  he  deemed  them  favourable 
symptoms,  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Lanark,  requesting  that  he 
and  his  brother  should  join  the  Scottish  commissioners  in 
England ;  Lanark,  in  return,  frankly  told  him,  that  nothing 
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coold  be  done  in  Scotland,  unless  he  would  accept  tfae 
covenant,  and  advised  him  to  go  at  first  the  whofe  length 
he  intended  to  go,  in  acceding  to  the  conditions  denanded, 
or  to  make  bis  escape  in  time*  Bnt  Charles'  hopes  riskig 
with  the  appearances  of  discord  between  the  dky  and  armj^ 
and  the  assurances  of  the  English  presbyteviana,  reitersfted 
his  request;  and  the  coomsittee  of  estates,  upon  the  repre* 
sentations  of  Lauderdale,  after  much  warsi  discussion,  agreed 
to  send  him  and  the  chancellor  to  assist  their  odiev  coon- 
missioners,  in  attempting  to  procure  an  arrangement  between 
the  king  and  parliament  of  England,  and  to  comfort  nd 
encourage  both,  in  their  refusal  to  compij  witb  the  pro* 
positions  of  the  army.*  Lauderdale,  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tempted by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  infuse  into  the  king's 
mind  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  the  army,  they  having 
refused  him  admittance  to  the  royal  presence  at  Wotten,  and 
ordered  him  to  leave  headquarters  rather  unceremonieo^y, 
an  affront  which  his  dark  malignant  soul  could  never  forgive. 
He  represented  them  as  desirous  of  his  min,  and  the  de^ 
struction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  affront  put  upon 
as  an  indignity  done  the  nation.  The  committee 
in  his  feelings,  which  were  somewhat  heightened  by  the 
detention  of  Chiesly,  the  secretary  of  their  cotnmissiony  at 
Newcastle,  f  And  it  required  the  entreaties  of  the  kittg,  that 
in  such  a  perilous  time,  his  friends  should  not  stand  upeni: 
punctilios  with  the  English,,  to  induce  tlien^  to  siceept  alcmg 
with  the  Scottish  commissioners,  'a  very  hime  apology,  andl 
allow  the  chancellor  and  Lanark  to  proceed.^ 

In  October,  commenced  a  clandestine  treaity  with  Chattes 
on  his  removal  to  Hampton  Court,  and,  as  the  army  now 
triumphant,  were  alienated  from  the  king  by  his  obstinacy^ 
and  th^ir  chiefs  by  bis  disingenuousness,  they  urged  him  to 
retire  to  some  place  of  safiiiy  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power^ 
and  suggested  Berwick,  from  its  proidimty  te^  Scotlandy 
and  the  facilities  which  it  afibrded  for  negotiating  witb 


*  Burnet's  Memoirs,  p.  324. 

t  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p,  257.    Guthrie's  Mem.  p.  511. 

i  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  522. 
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friends  in  both  kingdons.  On  his  asutra&ce  to  do  this,  they 
left  him  for  London,  where,  a  few  days  afterward,  they  were 
sttrpiised  wkh  the  intelligence,  that  lie  had  departed  from 
Hampton  Court,  and  was  conveyed  to  Carisbrook  castle,  by 
Ae  indiscreUoB  of  Ashbumham,  who  brought  Hammond,  the 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  place  of  his  conceal- 
ment, without  having  previously  obtained  a  promise  from  him 
to  respect  his  majesty's  person.*  The  marked  coldness 
of  the  officers  was  occasioned  partly  by  their  discovering 
the  multiplied  intrigues  of  Charles ;  but  the  open  and  decided 
hostility  of  Ireton  and  Cromwell,  has  been  thus  accounted 
for,  on  the  authority  of  lord  Broghill,  earl  of  Orrery. 
Cromwell  riding  out  with  Ireton  and  Broghill,  after  the  latter 
had  relieved  *lhem  at  Clonmell,  observed  repeatedly,  in  a 
&miliar  conversation,  that  they  had  once  a  mind  to  have 
closed  with  the  king,  and  had  he  consulted  his  own  judgment, 
or  bad  his  servants  been  true,  he  would  have  fooled  them  all. 
Broghill  asking  an  explanation,  Cromwell  freely  answered, 
that  observing  the  Scots  and  the  presbyterians  likely  to  agree 
with  the  king,  they  resolved  to  prevent  them,  by  obtaining 
reasonable  conditions  for  themselves.  While  deliberating  on 
the  subject,  they  were  informed  by  one  of  the  spies  of  the 
bedchamber,  that  their  doom  was  fixed  that  day,  and  that 
it  was  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  queen,  which  was 
sewed  vp  in  the  skirt  of  a  saddle,  to  be  sent  by  a  messenger 
Ignorant  of  the  charge,  to  an  inn  in  Holborn,  and  conveyed 
to  Dover.  *^  On  which,''  added  he,  '*  Ireton  and  I,  resolved 
immediately  to  take  horse  from  Windsor,  and  watching  at  the 
inn,  in  the  disguise  of  troopers,  we  discovered  the  messenger, 
took  away  the  saddle  to  examine  it,  and  on  unripping  one  of 
the  .skirts,  got  possession  of  the  letter,  In  it,  his  majesty 
acquainted  the  queen,  that  be  was  courted  by  both  Scottishf 
presbyterians,  and  the  army,  but  he  thought  he  should  close 
with  the  Scots;  upon  this,  we  speeded  to  Windsor,  and 
finding  we  were  not  likely  to  have  any  tolerable  terms  with 
the  king,  we  resolved  to  ruin  him."  The  passage  of  the 
letter  which  determined  his  fate,  is  said  to  have  been  to  this 

^  LudloWf  p.  85. 
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effect : — **  that  she  should  leave  him  to  manage,  who  wa« 
better  inFormed  of  all  circumstances  than  she  could  be,  that 
she  might  be  entirely  easy  as  to  whatever  concessions  he 
should  make  them,  for  that  he  should  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  rogues;  who,  instead  of  a  silken  garter,  in  due  time, 
should  be  fitted  with  a  hempen  cord."  * 

At  his  departure. from  Hampton  Court,  Charles  bad  evi- 
dently considered  himself,  as  retiring  to  a  place,  where  he 
would  be  his  own  unconstrained  master ;  as  he  talks  in  the 
letter  which  he  left  for  the  parliament,  that  he  would  instantly 
break  through  his  cloud  of  retirement,  when  he  could  be 
heard  with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  breaking 
up  any  of  his  complicated  plots.  Princes,  in  the  plenitude  of 
power,  may  engage  in  various  and  discordant  intrigues,  they 
may  promise  to  different  parties  ,  what  they  never  intend  to 
fulfil,  and  what  they  know  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
perform ;  while  they  are  successful,  they  are  certain  their 
conduct  dare  not  to  be  too  nicely  scrutinized ;  and  flatterers 
will  never  be  wanting,  to  form  apologies  for,  or  even  to 
praise  the  breach  of  their  engagements ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  captive  monarchs  to  enter  upon  double  negotiations, 
the  failure  of  which,  must  necessarily  incur  the  uncourtly 
epithets  of  perfidy  or  fraud.  Charles  imagined  he  could 
keep  fair  with  all  parties ;  he  succeeded  only  in  making  dupes 
of  the  Scots,  whose  divided  and  impoverished  aristocracy 
l^id  them  open  to  his  delusive  artifice.  Liauderdale  and 
Lanark,  were  already  gained  by  him,  and  their  united  in- 
fluence, added  to  the  royal  confirmation  of  the  gift  of  annui- 
ties, brought  over  the  chancellor,  whose  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, rehdered  that  species  of  eloquence  peculiarly  per- 
suasive. They  had  strenuously  contended  for,  and  would, 
most  probably,  have  obtained  a  personal  treaty,  or,  at  any 
rate,    they  would  have  lengthened  out  their  negotiations, 

'.  *  It  u  astonishing,  that  historians  who  record  and  authenticate  such  an 
anecdote  as  this,  should  style  Charles  a  pious  monarch,  and  Cromwell  a  hj* 
pocrite,  as  if  hypocrisy  could  only  be  allied  with  religion — alas !  there  ta^ 
many  hypocrites  who  never  pray,  and  as  despicable  as  those  who  do.  Or* 
rery's  Life.    Laing's  Scotland,  vol.  liL  p.  564. 
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until  they  had  got  their  friends  apprized  of  their  situation 
with  the  Jcikig ;  when  Charles,  finding  himself  once  more  in 
the  toils,  wils  under  the  necessity  of  sending  such  a  message 
to  the  parliament,  as  he  thought  would  deceive  those  in 
whose  power  he  again  felt  himself.  He  o£Pered  to  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  presbytery  for  three  years;  to  limit, 
even  when  it  was  tolerated,  the  office  of  bishop  to  the  name 
and  spiritual  function ;  to  resign  the  militia  during  his  reign ; 
to  pay  up  the  arrears  due  the  army ;  allow  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  pass  an  act  of  oblivion ;  and  take  away  the  courts  of 
wards  and  liveries  for  a  recompense,  to  be  settled  by  the 
parliament.  Knowing  that  these  proposals,  together  with 
his  flight,  would  not  a  little  surprise  the  Scottish  commis*- 
sioners,  and  wholly  alienate  the  covenanters,  when  they  were 
informed  oT  them,  he,  two  days  after,  sent  a  very  pitiful  ex- 
planation of  his  duplicity : — ^^  As  I  know,"  says  he,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Lanark,  ^^  my  coming  hither  will  be  variously  scanned, 
so  I  believe  that  my  message  to  the  two  houses  will  have 
divers  interpretations,  for  neither  of  which  do  I  mean  to 
make  any  apology,  for  honest  actions,  at  last,  will  best  in- 
terpret  themselves ;  only,  I  must  observe  to  you^  that  what  I 
have  sent  to  London,  the  end  of  it  is  to  procure  a  person^ 
treaty;  for  which,  if  I  have  striven  to  please  all  interests,  widi 
all  possible  equality,  without  wronging  my  conscience,  I 
hope  no  reasonable  man  will  blame  me :  nor  am  I  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  imagine,  that  this,  my  message,  cad  totally 
content  my  ovm  party;  but  for  the  end  of  it — ^a  personal 
treaty — I  hope  that  all  the  reasonable  men  on  all  sides  will 
concur,  with  me,  as  I  expect  your  Scottish  commissioners 
should  do,  though  I  know  you  must  dislike  many  passages 
in  it^  This  I  thought  necessary  to  write  to  you,  that  you 
might  assure  your  fellow-commissioners,  that  change  of  place 
hath  not  altered  my  mind  from  what  it  was  when  you  last 
saw  me." 

The  commissioners,  hurt  at  the  want  of  confidence  the 
king  had  shown,  and  unsatisfied  with  his  majesty's  excuses, 
expressed  their  vexation  in  an  answer  which  they  im- 
mediately returned.  They  had  hoped,  from  the  message  left 
at  Hampton  Court,  that  he  had  gone  to  ;some  place  where 

VOL.  IV,  2  o 
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he  might  have  been  safe,   atid  firee  from  his  enemies,  and 
where  his  friends  might  have  had  access  to  him : — **  But,**  add, 
*^  as  the  place   to  which  you   are  gofne,  so  your  majesty's 
message  hath  infinitely  disaUed  us  to  seJVe  you,  for  what 
you  offer  in  matter  of  religion,  comes  iar  short  of  your  for- 
mer; besides,  it  grants  a  fuH  toleration  6f  schism  and  heresy 
for  ever.     And  as  for  your  concessions  in  things  civil,  more 
is  granted  than  was  expected  by  some^  or  wished  by  others ; 
and  although  we  know  not  how  ^effectual  your.majesty's  mes- 
sage may  prove,  for  a  personal  treaty,  yet,  our  endeavours 
shall  be  really  contributed  for  that  eivd,  as  we  have  done  in 
part  already/'      And  they  conclude,  by  obliquefly  huiting 
at  the  irremediable  error  which  he  had  committed,  unless 
he  were  willing  unreservedly  to  submit  :*^^^  If  this  message 
be  rejected — a  personal  treaty  denied — the  neW  propositions 
pressed  by  the  two  houses — and  your  majesty  in  no  better 
security  than  formerly,   [we   wish]  ycm  would  advise  us  in 
time   what  to   do,  and  wherein  we  can  be  useful  to  your 
majesty."     And  on  the  34th  of  the  same  month,  they  told 
him,  *'  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  expostulate  about  what  is 
past,  either  the  carrying  your  majesty  into  that  sad  place,  or 
the  prejudice  your  service  and  we  suffer  by  your  majesty's 
message — for  while  you  study  to  satisiy  all,  you  satisfy  no 
interest."     His   message   was   not  more  satisfactory  to   the 
parliament,  who  being  inforined  of^  or  suspecting  his  trink- 
etting  with  the  Scots,  replied,  by  presenting  him  l¥ith  four 
propo$itions--*requiring  him    to    surrender  the   militia    for 
twenty  years,  and  even  longer,   if  necessary^to  annul   all 
acts  and  patents  passed  under  the  great  seal  since   it  "was 
taken  away  from  London — to  recall  all  proclamations  against 
parliament — and  to  allow  parliament  the  power  of  adjonrn- 
ing  .at  pleasure  :«^upon   his  agreeing  to  which,   he  Would 
be  admitted  to  a  personal  treaty. 

The  Scottish  commissioners  opposed  these  propositions  at 
every  step;  but  after  the  bills  had  passed,  the  two  houses 
refused  to  communicate  with  them  on  the  subject,  as  being 
against  the  rights,  privileges,  and  custom  of  the  parliament 
of  England,  to  communicate  to  foreigners  what  waited  the 
royal  assent,   till   that  aissent   were  obtained;    but  desired, 
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that  the  commissioiiers  might  prepar/e  what  propositions 
they  thought  fit  for  the  kingdom  oC  Scotland,  and  they 
should  be  sent  along  with  them.  The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners replied,  that  tliere  were  several  things  that  concerned 
the  proper  rights,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  they  had  no  desire  to  inteirfere;  but,  that 
there  were  other  matters,  which,  in  their  own  nature,  os 
being  cfunmon  to  both  by  covenapt  or  treaty,  wherein,  unless 
they  should  forget  their  duty  to  God,  to  the  king's  majesty, 
to  their  native  kingdom,  or  to  the  English  nation,  their  com- 
mon concernment  and  interest  could  nol;  be  denied :  for  as 
Scotland  was  invited  and  entered  into  the  viav  on  the  grounds 
of  common  interest,  so  it  wa3  but  reasonable  for  them  to 
claim,  that  in  making  peace,  the  same  principles  should  be 
followed,  and'^the  same  cox^unction  of  interests  pursued. 
This,  Uiey  contended,  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  rule  of  equity-7-to  the  express  conditions  of  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  duty  of  their  allegiance, 
and  the  treaties  and  declarations  between  the  kingdoms.  The 
houses  of  parliament,  they  said,  had  freqjuently  professed 
that  the  chief  end  of  their  wars  was  the  reformation  and 
establishment  of  religion,  according  to  the  covenant;  and 
they  had  often  promised  and  declared  to  the  king  and  to.  all 
the  world,  that  no  trouble  or  success  should  ever  make  them 
wrong  or  diminish  the  power  of  the.  crowju ;  and  these  were 
th^  motives  and  arguments  by  yhich  they  induced  Scotland,  to 
Engage  in  the  contest:  ^*  Let  it,  therefore,  tben»  be  evident 
now,''  they  continued,  *^,  that  you  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
solemn  vows  you  made  to  God,  in  the  time  of  distress,  for  the 
reformation  of  religion — and  let  it  really  appear,  that  the  ad- 
vantages and  power  which  success  bath  put  into  your  hands, 
have  not  lessened  your  loyalty  to  the  kiQg*"  But  they  pro- 
tested against  the  bills,  as  containing  nothing  respecting,  uni- 
formity in  religion,  and  a3  tending  to  diminish  the  proper 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  as  being  passed  without  their 
concurrence. 

While  the  propositions  w:ere  in  course  of  debate,  the 
treaty  with  the  Scottish  comniissioners  was  still  proceeding : 
though  they  in  vain  reiterated  their  entreaties  to  Charles  to 
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retire  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he  would  be  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  army ;  and  assured  him,  if  he  did  not^  he 
would,  iu  a  short  time,  be  put  under  restraint.  Still,  how- 
ever, flattering  hitoself  with  the  belief  that  his  double  nego* 
tiations  were  not  known,  he  urged  them  to  come  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  he  told  them,  he  hoped  to  conclude  with 
them  such  a  compact  as  would  satisfy  his  people  of  Scot* 
land,  and  inspirit  them  to  rise  in  his  cause.  But  tb^  earl  of 
Traquair,  arriving,  like  an  evil  genius,  at  this  most  critical 
period,  conveyed  to  him  the  most  fallacious  ideas  of  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  Scotland.  He  assured  his  majesty  that 
it  was  only  Argyle's  party,  and  a  few  of  the  nfore  rigid  cove* 
nanters,  who  tyrannized  over  the  kingdom — that  the  majority 
of  the  nation  were  indignant  at  the  unworthy  treatment  he 
received — were  impatient  of  their  control,  and  ready  to  aid 
him  with  all  their  power  to  recover  his  just  rights;  which 
being  agreeable  to  his  prejudices,  precipitated  the  unhappy 
monarch  to  his  ruin. 

The  arrival  of  the  English  commissioners  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis ;  they  ^ere  followed  by  the  Scottish,  who  came 
under  pretext  of  protesting  against  the  propositions ;  but,  in 
fact,  to  conclude  the  fatal  engagement.  When  the  bills  were 
presented  to  the  king,  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  not 
at  court;  but  next  day  they  gave  in  their  declaration,  stating, 
**  that  they  had  left  no  means  unessayed,  that  with  unit^ 
counsels  with  the  houses  of  parliament  of  England,  and  by 
making  joint  applications  to  his  majesty,  there  might  be  a 
composure  of  all  differences ;  but  that  the  new  propositions 
and  the  bills  therewith  presented  to  his  majesty,  were  so  pre- 
judicial to  religion,  the  crown,  and  the  union  and  interest  of 
the  kingdoms,  and  so  far  different  from  the  former  proceed- 
ings and  engagements  betwixt  the  kingdoms,  that  they  could 
not  concur  therein  :  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  they  dissented  from  the  propositions  and  bills.^ 
The  king  received  their  dissent  in  silence ;  but  wa^  afterwards 
closetted  with  them  for  four  hours.  At  this  interview,  the 
treaty  was  finally  concluded.  In  the  preamble  he  acknowl- 
edged his  belief  that  the  professions  of  those  who  signed  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  preservation  qf  his  person 
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and  authority,  according  to  their  allegiance,  were  real,  and 
that  they  had  no  intention  to  diminish  his  power  and  greats 
ness ;  he,  therefore,  consented  to  confirm  that  deed,  as  soon 
^as  he  could  with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety,  be  present  in  a 
free  parliament,  provided  that  none  who  were  unwilling 
should  be  constrained  to  take  it — He  engaged  to  confirm 
by  act  of  parliament,  presbyterian  church  government  iii 
England,  for  three  years;  during  which,  the  assembly. of 
divines,  assisted  by  twenty  whom'  he  should  nominate,  to- 
geth^  with  his  majesty  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament, 
would,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  establish  such  a  form 
as  should  be  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. — He  also 
engaged  that  an  efiectual  method  should  be  taken  by  act  of 
parliament  for  suppressing  schism  and  heresy,  the  opinions 
of  the  arians,  socinians,  independents,  anabaptists,  separatists, 
and  seekers,  or  any  others,  destructive  to  order  and  govern- 
ment, or  to  the  peace  of  the  church  and  kingdom. 

In  their  instructions  to  their  commissioners,  the  estate-s  of 
parliament  had,  last  year,  desired  them  to  attempt  procuring 
the  freedom  and  privilege  of  trade  with  England  and  Ireland 
— that  the  natives  of  all  the  kingdoms  should  be  declared 
capable  of  any  incorporation  trade,  or  sqpiety,  in  either — that 
Scottishmen  should  be  capable  of  all  places,  faculties,  profes- 
sions, and  benefits,  within  the  two  kingdoms,  the  natives  of 
which,  should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  them,  and  that  a 
part  of  the  English  fleet  should  be  appointed  to  guard  the 
Scottish  commerce  from  depredation.  *     These  the  king  en- 
gaged to  see  carried  into  the  fullest  effect.     In  return,  the 
Scottish  commissioners    engaged  that   an  army  should  be 
sent  out  of  Scotland  into  England,  for  the  preservation.and 
establishment  of  religion,  for  defence  of  his  majesty's  person 
and  authority,  and  restoring  him  to  his  government,  to  the 
just  rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  full  revenues;  they  further 
agreed  that  all  such  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
as  would  join  with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  pursuance  of 
this  engagement,  should  be  protected  by  his  majesty  in  their 
persons  and  estates,  and  that  all  his  subjects  in  England  or 

*  Acts  of  the  Scotti^  PnrliaineDt,  vol.  vi.  p.  S27' 
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Ireland,  who  would  join  with  htm,  in  pursuance  of  the  ea- 
gagement,  might  come  to  the  Scottish  army  and  join  with 
them,  or  else  put  themselves  in  other  bodies,  in  England  or 
Wales,  for  prosecution  of  the  same  ends  as  the  king^s  majesty 
should  judge  most  convenient,  and  such  cpnimanders  and 
generals  of  the  English  nation  as  his  majesty  should  think  fit.* 
This  engagement,  the  terms  of  which,  if  they  had  been 
granted  at  Newcastle,  would  have,  long  ago^  reinstated  the 
king  in  his  seat,  were  acceded  to  by  Charles,  in  the  full  con-* 
yiction  that  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  ever  performed, 
and  that  if  the  Scots,  in  conjunction  with  the  Irbh  and  the 
English  royalists,  should  succeed,  when  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  there  would  be  no  power  by 
which  they  could  be  enforced.  The  Scottish  commissioners 
insisted  upon  thera,  as  they  knew  nothing  short  of  them 
would  be  for  a  njoment  listened  to  in  Scotland ;  but  with  the 
tacit  understanding  tha|;  the  performance  would  not  be  too 
rigidly  exacted.  A  treaty  ^o  foul,  and  which  would  have 
treacherously  thrown  away  all  that  the  nation  had  so  fer- 
vently contended  for,  could  never  come  to  good ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  surprising,  hpw  men  of  such  acuteness  as  Lauder- 
dale and  Loudon,  should  have  ever  expected  to  reconcile 
the  Scottish  nation,  to  what  carried  in  its  front  the  marks  of 
its  insincerity  in  the  almost  open  avowal  of  a  union  with  the 
papists  of  Ireland  and  the  malignants  of  England;  but  it  is 
equally  surprising  that  historians  should  hav^  been  found 
who  could  extenuate  or  excuse  so  nefarious  a  transaction  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  by  which  more  than  twenty  thousand 
of  his  subjects  were  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  bis  irrational 
obstinacy.  The  treaty  when  finished,  was  enclosed  in  lead 
and  buried  in  the  garden,  to  be  afterward  transmitted  to  the 
commissioners  in  London,  fears  being  entertained  that  they 
might  be  searched  by  the  road. 

When  the.  engagement  was  settled,  it  only  |*emained  to 
amuse  the  English  commissioners  till  Charles  should  effect 
his  escape  to  Ireland,  whence  he  could  easily  transport  hini* 


*  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  82.     Lord  Loudon's  Speech.     Stevenson's  Hist. 
vol.  iii.  p.  1218.    Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  807,  946. 
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kA(  to  England  of  Scotland,  to  head  his  forces  and  recom- 
misnce  the  war — it  only  wanted  one  falsehood  more  to  have 
effected  this;  but  Charles  hoped  to  avoid  that  by  a  manosuvre: 
ihstead  of  a  direct  refusal,  he  imagined  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners wonld  accept  of  a  sealed  eVasion;  they,  however,  re- 
jected the  office,  declining  to  be  the  bfearei's  of  a  message  with 
the  nature  of  which  they  were  unacquainted,  and  the  king  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  open  his  packet.  When  tUey  read  the 
contents,  suspecting  the  king's  intentions,  they,  upon  retiring^ 
gave  orders  for  his  majesty  to  be  more  sttictly  watched,  which 
an  attempt  to  carry  him  off,  by  one  captain  Burley,  next  day^ 
evinced  to  be  ho  unnecessiiry  precaution.* 

Th^  republican  party,  as  they  were  afterwards  styled,  who 
dreaded  that  Charles  would  have  accepted  the  bills,  when 
his  rejection  of  them  was  announced,  gratified  as  they  were» 
and  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  refusal.  Would,  notwith- 
standing, have  found  it  difficult  to  proceed  to  the  extreme 
measures  they  did,  had  his  refusal  been  sincere  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  transaction  ;  but  the  engagement  With 
the  Scots  transpiring,  which,  not  even  his  keenest  friends  in 
parliament  could  defend,  it  was  laid  hold  of  for  putting  an  end 
to  all  temporizing  measures; — Cromwell  acknowledged  the 
king*s  abilities ;  but  pronounced  him  so  false  and  holldw  a  dis- 

*  After  tbe  attempt  hftd  been  frustrated,  the  confidential  servants  of  the 
king  were  removed,  and  his  guards  redoubled.  The  garrison  was  re-enforced, 
and  every  precaution,  to  prevent  his  getting  away,  was  observed  with  the 
strictest  security.  That  this  was  done  in  consecjuence  of  the  opposite  party 
bdng  acquainted  with  his  plotting,  was  plainly  enough  intimated  to  him  by 
Hammond ;  who,  Mrhen  the  king  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  the  reason  ^  Why 
be  bad  given  orders  for  dismissing  his  m^jes^s  servants,  and  whether  it  stood 
with  the  engagement  to  them  who  had  so  truly  cast  themselves  upon  him,  and 
with  his  honour  and  honesty?''  told  him,  **  That  his  honour  and  hones^,  were, 
in  the  first  place,  to  them  that  employed  him,  and  next,  that  he  thought  he 
[the  king]  could  not  but  confess  that  he  had  done  more,  as  things  stood,  for 
bim,  than  he  himself  could  have  exp^ed."  The  king  then  asked  him,  whether 
the  cemmifliioners  were  privy  to  the  Qastl  order  ?  he  said  no ;  and  on  the 
king's  demanding^  by  What  authority  he  did  it?  answered,  **  By  authority  of 
both  houses  of  parliament ;  and  that  he  supposed  his  majesty  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  his  doing  thus."— The  king  professed  the  contrary — to  which 
the  governor  replied,  that  he  plainly  saw  his  majesty  was  acted  by  other 
counsels  than  stood  with  the  good  of  the  country.    Whitelock,  p.  288. 
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sembler  as  not  to  be  trusted — ^that  while  he  professed  with  ali 
solemnity  to  refer  himself  wholly  to  parliament,  and  de- 
pended only  upon  their  wisdom  and  counsel  for  the  settle- 
ment and  composing  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom,  he  had, 
at  the  same  time,  secret  treaties  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners to  embroil  the  nation  in  a  new  war,  and  destroy  the 
parliament:  he  therefore  moved,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  should  be  settled  without  farther  re- 
course to  the  king ;  and,  after  a  debate  of  a  whole  day,  from 
morning  till  late  at  night,  it  was  resolved,  that  no  more  ad- 
dresses should  be  made  to  Charles,  or  messages  received 
from  him,  and  a  declaration,  announcing  to  the  public  that 
he  had  virtually  ceased  to  reign,  and  detailing  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  this  consummation,    was  directed  to  be  i 

published. 

Internal  tranquillity  was  partially  restored  to  Scotland, 
during  these  important  transactions  in  England,  by  the  re- 
duction of  thb  Gordons  in  the  north,  and  Macdonald  in  the 
west.  But  this  was  unhappily  accompanied  by  acts  of  equally 
sanguinary  retaliation  upon  the  Irish,  as  that  which  marked 
the  victory  of  Philiphaugh.  When  the  army  returned  home, 
it  was  immediately  reduced  to  about  six  thousand  men. 
These  chiefly  officered  by  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  professed 
a  rigid  zeal  for  the  covenant,  were  sent  north,  under  the  com- 
mand of  David  Leslie,  who  successively  captured  the  prin- 
cipal strengths  belonging  to  Huntly,  and  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  spared  the  lives  of  the  natives;  but  uniformly 
did  military  execution  on  the  Irish  auxiliaries.  Thence  cros- 
sing through  Badenoch  to  Kintyre,  he  surprised  the  strong 
passes  of  the  country.  Terrified  at  his  approach,  Macdonald, 
placing  a  garrison  at  Dunavertie,  a  castle  upon  the  top  of  a 
hill,  fled  to  Isla,  where  he  left  his  father.  Col  Kettoch,  in 
the  fortress  of  Duneveg,  with  two  hundred  men,  and  carried 
the  rest  of  his  followers  to  Ireland ;  where,  some  time  after, 
he  fell  in  battle.  The  house  of  Dunavertie,  although  strong, 
had  no  water  within  its  walls,  but  what  fell  from  the  clouds, 
or  was  supplied  from  a  small  streamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
defended  by  some  outworks ;  these  being  carried  by  assault, 
and  a  sultry  month  of  July  affording  no  rain,  the  garrison 
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was  constrained,  by  thirst,  to  surrender  at  discretion,  when 
nearly  two  hundred  were  put  to  deaths  and  the  rest  were  sent 
to  serve  in  the  French  wars.* 

From  Kintyre,  the  expedition  went  to  Isla,  where  Dune^eg 
made  a  more  protracted  resistance ;  but  the  governor  being 
taken  prisoner,  when  he  incautiously  ventured  without  the 

*  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his  MS.  Memoin^  when  mentioniog  the  massacre 
at  Dunavertie,  after  acquitting  the  earl  of  Aigyle  of  any  share  of  blame  in  the 
transacdon,  makes  the  following  obser^tions : — **  Fourthlie,  I  have  several 
times  spoke  to  the  lieutenant  general  to  save  these  men's  lives,  and  he  always 
assented  to  it ;  and  I  know  of  himself,  he  was  unwilling  to  shed  thdr  blood. 
Fifthlie^  Mr.  John  Nevay,  who  was  appointed  by  the  commission  of  the  kitk 
to  wait  on  him  as  his  chaplaine,  never  ceased  to  tempt  him  to  that  bloodshed, 
yea,  and  threatened  him  with  the  curses  befell  Saull,  for  sparing  the  Amalak- 
ites;  for  with  them  his  theologie  taught  him  to  compare  the  DunaverUe 
men :  and  I  verilie  believe  that  this  prevailed  most  with  David  Leslye,  who 
looked  upon  Nevay  as  the  representative  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  Lastlie, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  lieutenant  general  might  legalie  enough,  without 
the  least  transgression  of  either  the  custom,  practice,  or  law  of  warre,  or  his 
own  commission,  have  used  them  as  he  did ;  for  he  was  bound  by  no  article 
to  them,  they  having  submitted  themselves  absolutelie  to  his  discretion.  It 
is  true,  on  Ae  other  hand,  sunmumjut  summa  injuria;  and  in  such  cases, 
merqr  is  the  more  christian,  the  more  honourable,  and  the  more  ordinare  way 
in  our  warres  in  Europe.  But  I  really  believe,  advise  him  to  that  act  who  woU, 
he  hath  repented  it  many  times  since,  and  even  very  soon  after  the  doing  it.'*  The 
saving  clause  in  the  last  sentence  goes,  I  think,  far  to  exculpate  Nevay  from 
the  odious  imputation  of  ur^ng  Lesly  to  thb  cruel  act.  Salmonet,  who 
apparently  confounds  forcing  the  pass  of  Tarbet  with  the  affiiir  at  Dunavertie, 
suggests  an  excuse,  in  the  dread  Lesly  had  of  a  fresh  invasion  from  Ireland.  But 
his  instructions  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  the  treaty  between  the  two  king- 
doms, formerly  noticed ;  and  his  ready  obedience  in  other  cases,  render  it  rather 
dubious  whether  he  needed  any  monitor  in  this.  In  his  own  account  of  the 
taking  of  Usmore,  the  conditions,  he  says,  were, ''That  he,  the  captain, 
should  yield  the  house,  and  all  that  therein  wes— that  all  the  Irish  should  dye, 
and  his  own  life  and  Harthill's  be  spared ;"  and  adds,  with  great  coolness, "  so 
I  caused  hai^  twenty-seven  Irish."  In  the  same  despatch,  he  says^  **  Wardhous 
was  reduced  without  much  dispute,  wherein  were  fourteen  Irish  and  a  captain, 
all  which  I  caused  to  be  put  to  death."  And  in  a  letter  from  Dounebog,  June 
S5tb,  he  gives  the  following  as  his  opinion  of  the  treatment  the  islanders 
should  receive :  **  Because  I  think  hardly  this  yle,  or  anie  others,  can  be 
brou|^t  to  obedience  without  totallie  mine  of  them,  I  thought  it  my  duetie 
to  desyre  your  lordship's  order  by  the  bearer  what  you  will  command  me  to  do 
therein." — ^A  person  who  could  recommend  the  total  ruin  of  the  isles,  as  the 
best  mode  of  effecting  their  subjugation,  cannot  be  supposed  very  unwilling 
to  shed  blood. 

VOL.  IV.  2  P 
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castle,  the  garrison  surrendered,  upon  oondition  of  having 
their  lives  spared — a  condition  which  was  granted,  the  besi^;ers 
themselves  being  in  want  of  provisions.  The  officers  were  per- 
mitted to  disperse  upon  parole,  and  the  common  men  were 
given  to  Henxy  Sinclair,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  French 
service.  The  other  refractory  islands  submitted  without  much 
farther  resistance.  * 

*  Gnuid  ladictmcnt  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  with  Defences,  1661. 
Sir  James  Turner's  Memoirs,  MS.  Thurlow's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  89,  92. 
Salmooet,  p.  254. 
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Book  X. 

Rumours  of  the  bad  treatment  o(  the  king— of  his  being 
inrantonly  hurried  from  one  jiace  of  confinement  to  another — 
of  his  being  secreify  assassinated— of  his  destruction  being 
determined  by  the  army  of  sectaries,  were  industriously  spread 
by  those  who  slyled  themselves  his  friends,  in  Scothmd;  and 
they  had  in  some  measure  answered  their  purpose^  by  irritating 
the  passions  of  the  nation  against  the  English  parliament,  and 
interesting  the  popular  feelings  on  the  side  of  &]len  royalty. 

Hamiltcm,  who  had  a  stnnig  personal  attachment  to  Charles, 
which  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  that  monarch  had  not  been 
able  to  subdue,  lyas  now  engaged,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
peated earnest  etitreaties,  in  preparing  for  war  in  support  of 
the  prerogative,  by  exciting  and  keeping  alive  the  returning 
sentiments  of  affection  towards  him,  produced  by  these 
daily  reports.  Representing  the  miribrtunes  of  the  kii:^  as  the 
crimes  of  the  sectaries,  and  not  the  consequences  of  his  own 
misconduct,  he  depicted  his  imprisonment  as  a  reproach 
on  the  loyalty  of  Scottishmen  who  had  deserted  him  in  the 
hour  of  distress ;  but  whose  honour  required  that  they  should 
wipe  away  the  infamy  of  so  base  a  charge,  by  a  grand  uni- 
versal attempt  for  his  rescue.  The  duke  himself  would  have 
been  inclined  to  moderate  measures;  but  the  men  with  wiiom 
he  acted  were  violent,  headstrong,  and  rash,  and  his  own 
earliest  prepossessions  were  in  &vour  pf  the  most  unlimited 
claims  of  the  king ;  his  judgment  told  him,  and  he  had  re- 
peatedly told  Charles,  that  he  was  convinced  they  were  wrong, 
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yet  he  supported  them ;  and,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his 
friendship,  his  weakness,  which  in  private  life  might  have  been 
harmless  if  not  amiable,  was  productive  of  cruel  and  ac- 
cumulated ills  to  his  country.  He  had  spread  reports  of  the 
king's  anxious  and  sincere  desire  to  conciliate  the  Scots  by 
any  concession ;  and  Traquair,  on  his  return,  confidently  as- 
serted, that  his  majesty  had  given  full  and  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  commissioners — ^by  such  means,  the  nation,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  English  independents,  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive with  open  arms  the  agreement  of  the  king  to  the  cove- 
nant, and  to  rise  as  one  man  to  effect  his  deliverance. 

Suspicions,  however,  began  to  be  entertained,  as  all  who 
arrived  from  the  commissioners,  while  liberal  in  their  general 
protestations,  would  not  name  any  of  the  particular  conces> 
sions.      The  ministers   first  sounded  the  alarm,   and  all  the 
pulpits  echoed  with  warnings  against  healing  the  wounds  of  the 
people  deceitfiilly.*    And  when  the  commissioners  came  back  in 
February,  they  found  that  their  suspicions  were  well  grounded. 
The   concessions  were  unsatisfactory,    and  the   engagements 
on  the  part  of  the  chancellor  and  Lauderdale,  so  different 
from  what  had  been  expected,  that  their  firiends,  ashamed  and 
grieved,  were  loudest  in  their  exclamations  against  them.    The 
committee  of  estates,  and  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  met  in 
Edinburgh,  to  receive  these  communications;  and  the  chanceUor, 
the  day  after  their  arrival,  repeated  to  the  committee  the  pro- 
ceedings  of   their    conmiissioners : — "  He  told   them,    that 
after  dieir  arrival  in   London,   they  delivered  the  message 
with  which   they  were   intrusted  to    the  king,    having  fi^ 
acquainted  the  two  houses.     He  received  it  courteously,  and 
informed  them  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  the  army 
from  Holmby  against  his  will ;  but  that  the  army  allowed  him 
greater  liberty,  and  made  more  flattering  promises ;  but  that 
from  their  behaviour,  he  did  not  expect  very  punctual  per- 
formanccf     They  then  besought  him,  with  all  humility  and 
earnestness,  to  give  just  satisfaction  to  the  desires  of  the  par- 

Km. 

*  BaiiUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  280..   Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  70.    Rushworth,  p.  982. 

t  He  was  diipleased  because  neither  Cromwell  nor  Ireton  were  disposed 
to  kiss  his  hand  !     Clarendon. 
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liaments  of  both  ids  kingdoms,  that  religion  and  peace  might 
be  settled,  and  hiin«<>lf  restored  to  his  rights  and  govern- 
ment His  majesty  said,  he  had  sent  many  messages  to  his 
houses  for  that  end,  to  which  he  had  received  no  answer; 
^  yet,"  said  the  diandellor,  he  assured  us,  ^'  tliat  no  contempt 
put  upon  him,  nor  personal  suffering,  should  make  him  n^ 
gleet  any  opportunity  whidi.  might  bring  to  his  languishing 
kingdoms  the  blessings  of  a  well  grounded  peace :"  and  thus 
ended  the  first  interview.  At  their  next,  his  majesty  said,  he 
feared  they  would  find  that  party  who  were  now  most  prevalent, 
intended  the  ruin  of  religion  and  monarchy,  rather  than  the 
establishment  of  either ;  they,  in  return,  assured  his  majesty, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  intention  of  others,  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  had  no  design  in  their  covenant-engagements  with 
England,  other  than  the  reformation  and  preservation  of  r&> 
ligion,  the  honour  and.  happiness  of  his  majesty  and  posterity, 
and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms,  and  that  they 
would  press  the  two  houses  to  fulfil  these  engagements,  and 
to  restore  his  majesty  to  his  just  rights;  and  they  did  also 
instantly  urge  his  majesty,  that  if  they  should  make  their 
applications  upon  these  grounds,  he  would  give  them  and  the 
kingdom  satisfaction ;  but  if  they  should  relinquish  their  cove- 
nant, break  their  treaties  with  Scotland,  set  up  a  toleration  of 
all  religions,  cast  off  the  king,  and  change  monarchical  gov- 
ernment, yet  they  advised  his  majesty  to  offer  to  satisfy  the 
just  desires  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  especially  respecting 
religion,  which  was  the  only  best  foundation  of  peace,  and 
they  were  confident  that  the  utmost  endeavours  and  power  of 
Scotland  would  be  applied  to  restore  his  majesty  to  his  just 
rights;  ^'and  more  particularly,"  added  he,  *^  we  pressed  the 
confirming  of  the  covenant,  the. establishment  of  presbyterial 
government,  and  that,  the  king  would  not  admit  of  a  tolera- 
tion of  all  the  abominable  heresies  and  horrid  blasphemies  now 
professed  in  England  under  the  notion  of  religion;  and  had 
long  and  earnest  debates  with  his  majesty  upon  these  heads; 
yet  told  him  that  we  could  not  enter  in  any  way  of  treaty  or 
capitulation  with  his  majesty  by  ourselves,  without  the  joint 
concurrence  of  the  houses,  unless  they  departed  from  their 
ionner   principles,    and   relinquished  their   conjunction  with 
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Scotland.  After  our  return  to  London^  we  recdved  the 
propositions  the  same  day  that  the  king  made  his  escape  from 
Hampton  Court;  but  upon  taking  them  into  consideralioii, 
we  found  in  them  material  alteratioDs,  and  essential  dtferences 
from  the  former  propositions,  contrary  to  the  ends  of  the  cove- 
nant, destructive  of  religion,  the  kii^,  and  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms ;  and  in  a  meeting  with  their  committee  at  Derby 
House,  desured  that  they  would  not  give  just  cause  of  resent- 
ment to  Scotland,  by  slighting  their  desires  and  just  interests ; 
but  no  entreaty  nor  persuasion  of  ours  could  prevail  so  far  as 
to  procure  a  meeting  or  conference ;  and  when  they  resolved 
to  present  their  bills  to  the  king  witho\it  us,  we  were  forced, 
on  bel^alf  of  the  kingdom,  to  enter  our  dissent;  and  finding 
clearly  that  the  desire  of  the  bills  was  to  establish  by  law  the 
power  of  the  sword  perpetually  in  the  hands  of  that  army  of 
sectaries,  and  to  bind  the  subjects  by  a  law  to  maintain  and 
pay  them,  and  to  adjourn  the  parliament,  to  be  movable  and 
to  go  where  the  army  pleased,  without  settling  religion,  or 
restoruig  the  king;  and  only  upon  granting  of  these  biUs,  they 
would  enter  on  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king  upon  the  remain- 
der of  the  propositions: — ^by  which  propositions,  they  desire  the 
establishment  of  toleration  instead  of  uniformity,  and  breaking 
off  that  conjunction,  which,  by  covenants  and  treaties,  was  bound 
up  between  the  two  kingdoms ; — we  conceived  that  we  had  more 
than  reason  to  try  what  length  the  king  would  come  for  the 
preservation  and  settlement  of  religion,  and  for  his  own  and 
his  kingdom's  safety."  Here  the  lord  chancellor,  through  real, 
or  political  indisposition,  stopped  in  his  narration,  probably 
with  the  design  of  preparing  his  auditors  for  the  communica- 
tion of  the  articles,  by  exasperating  their  minds  at  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  from  the  English  parliament,  and 
alarming  their  fears  with  the  prevalence  of  sectaries  and  schism. 
In  this  he  succeeded ;  but  although  he  had  roused  their  indig- 
nation at  the  insolence  of  the  sectaries,  he  had  not  engaged 
their  confidence  on  behalf  of  the  king.  When  the  conditions 
were  unfolded  in  another  excusatory  speech,  the  committee 
divided,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  kirk  were  almost  whoUy 
adverse  to  the  proceedings  of  the  lords ;  each  appointed  some 
of  their  number  to  consult  together,  and  their  meetings  were 
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kMig,  fifequent,  and  discordant :  nor  were  their  discords  healed 
by  the  deputation  sent  from  the  En^ish  parliament  to  that  of 
Scotland,  which  came  to  reside  in  Edinburgh  during  their 
sitting,  and  to  endeavour  their  good  offices,  for  maintaining 
the  relations  of  amity  between  the  two  nations.* 

Before  the  parliament  met,  the  parties  of  this  distracted  na- 
tion ranged  under  different  leaders.     The  Covenanters,  who 
adhered  to  their  original  principles,  and  were  headed  by  Ar« 
gyle,  to  vdiom  were  j<Hn^  Balmerino,  Couper,  Cassili^  Eg. 
linton,    Lothian,    Arbuthnot,    Torphichen,    Ross,    Burleigh, 
and  Balcarras.     These,  supported  by  a  part  of  the  ministers, 
were  attached  to  monarchy;  but,  unwilling  that  Charles  should 
remount  his  throne  without  subscribing  the  covenant  himself^ 
and  encouraging  it  in  his  kingdoms,  and  would  rather  have 
suffered  uniformity  in   religion  to  have  been  interrupted  by 
toleration,  than  civil  liberty  to  be  entirely  subverted  by  an 
unsafe  or  unrestricted  restoration — they  were  more  inclined 
to  bear  with  the  sectaries,  dian  to  support  the  malignants.f 
The  Political  Presbyterians,  led  by  Hamilton,  to  whom 
were  leagued  Lanark,  Lauderdale,  and  a  majority  of  the  no- 
bility.    These  professed  a  greater  zeal  for  the  form  of  church 
government,  and  a  more  intolerant  fiiry  against  independents ; 
but  they  would  have  allowed  the  king  and  the  episcopalians 
freedixn,  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  were  little 
anxious  about  securities  against  the  abuse  of  a  power,  of  which 
they  expected  to  b6  the  ministers,  the  moderate  party  in  the 
church  adhered  to  them-^they  abhorred  the  sectaries,  and  fa- 
voured the  delinquents.  And  the  Ultras  (to  use  an  expression 
of  the  day) — the  friends  of  despotism — ^who  cared  as  little  for 
civil  liberty,  as  they  did  for  religion,  who  insisted  upon  the 
king's  being  unconditionally  restored  to  the  throne,  Traquair 


*  They  contiited  ol  the  eark  of  Nottingham  and  Stamford,  Menra.  Ashmvt, 
StappIetOD,  Godwin,  Und  Birch;  and  Mr.  Herle,  and  Mr.  Marshall, 
miniftfln.  They  bad  tnstnictions  to  settle  about  the  afl  00,000  arrears  due 
the  Scottish  army,  and  i^  was  allied,  brought,  besides,  other  equally  cogent 
arguments  to  assist  their  negotiations.  Marshall  was  not  allowed  to  preach 
by  the  kirk  commission,  having  preached  at  Berwick  from  Ezekiel  xxL  25, 
26,  37.  applying  the  passage  to  the  king. 

t  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  888. 
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and  Calendar  were  their  chiefs.  A  part  of  the  ministers  were 
found  to  adhere  even  to  these  last,  particularly  Guthrie,  Col- 
ville,  Ramsay,  and  FairfouL* 

Between  the  covenanters  and  the  Hamiltonian  parly,  the 
two  grand  objects  of  contest  were  the  same,  upon  which  the 
king  and  the  English  parliament  differed — the  settlement  of 
the  church,  and  the  power  of  the  sword.  Much  time  was 
spent  at  the  private  meetings  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
parties  before  the  estates  assembled,  in  endeavouring  to  ac- 
complish an  accommodation.  Considerable  difficulty  occurred 
in  shaping  the  first  question,  whether  the  king  should  be 
restored  before  he  signed  the  covenant,  which  was  at  last 
evaded  by  an  ambiguous  resolution,  ^^  that  the  religion  and 
the  covenant  be  first  settled,  and  the  king  restored."  The 
great  struggle,  however,  was  on  the  other,  on  which,  indeed, 
die  whole  depended,  whether  the  malignants  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  bear  commissions  in  the  army.  It  was  perceived  at 
once,  that  to  allow  this,  was  to  suffer  the  military  force  to 
fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  to  relinquish  the 
power  of  which  they  were  possessed  for  a  precarious  prospect, 
even  in  case  of  success.  Meanwhile,  the  pulpits  resounded, 
and  the  commission  of  the  church  declared  the  concessions  of 
his  majesty  unsatisfactory,  and  the  employment  of  malignants 
dangerous  and  sinfuLf 

At  length,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1648,  the  first  session  of  the 
second  triennial  parliament  was  held,  and  by  the  management 
of  Hamilton,  a  majority  of  the  politico-presbyterians  was  ob- 
tained. This  superiority  was  shown  in  the  decisions  upon  con- 
tested elections,  which,  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  weire  tried  by 
the  whole  house,  and  were  all  carried  in  favour  of  the  HamU- 
tonian  party,  and  likewise  in  the  nomination  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee— the  committee  of  danger — ^intrusted  with  powers  to 

*  Hamilton  was  ridiculously  suspected  by  some  of  the  Ultras  of  aiming  at 
the  crown  himself.  Montreuil  communicated  dmHar  suspicions  to  the  Frendi 
Court,  with  mischievous  effect.  In  a  letter  to  M.  de  Brienne,  from  Edinburghy 
31  St  March,  respecting  a  project  for  sending  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Scotland, 
which  Hamilton  opposed,  he  says,  **  Le  dit  Due  me  fit  voir,  qu'il  pense  bien 
plus  h  ses  interests,  qu'il  ne  fait  a  ceux  de  son  mattre." 

f  Thurlow,  ToL  i.  p.  97.    Baillie,  vol  iL  p.  S80,  et  seq. 
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watch  over  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  manage  the  public 
business;  from  this,  almost  all  the  covenanters  were  excluded, 
except  Argyle,  and  one  or  two  more,  admitted  at  the  particular 
request  of  Hamilton,  who  was  anxious  to  have  the  sanction  of 
their  presence,  while  he  took  care  to  provide  that  their  opposition 
should  be  ineffectual.*  The  first  subject  which  attracted  their 
attention,  was  the  declaration  of  the  church  commission,  which 
they  wished  to  suppress;  but  the  ministers,  who  had  ordered  it 
already  to  be  printed,  appointed  it  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
next  Sabbath,  on  the  estates  refusing  to  assure  them  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  go  to  war  with  England.  War,  however,  had 
been  determined  on,  and  the  most  unjustifiable  methods  wei^ 
taken  to  commence  it.  Berwick  and  Carlisle  were,  by  treaty,  to 
remain  without  garrisons,  but  as  they  lay  extremely  convenient 
for  protecting  an  inroad  from  Scotland,  either  by  the  east  or 
west  coast,  the  Hamiltonian  party,  who  asserted  that  their 
march  to  England  would  be  no  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  but 
only  an  incursion  against  the  sectaries,  in  favour  of  the  royal 
person,  and  the  freedom  of  parliament,  obtained  a  vote, 
authorizing  their  surprisal — against  which,  Argyle,  Eglinton, 
Lothian,  and  about  fifty  others,  protested ;  the  earl  of  Loudon^ 
on  this  occasion,  joining  his  old  friends.f 

The  commission  of  the  kirk,  who  were  equally  averse  to  war, 
expressed  in  private  their  dislike  at  the  measure,  and  several 
of  the  other  party  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  desist 
from  any  public  opposition,  promising  that  their  desires  re- 
specting the  non-occupation  of  Berwick,  and  the  exclusion  of 
malignants  from  the  army,  would  be  granted ;  but  they  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  promises  in  that  quarter, 
to  be  deceived  by  them;  and  to  free  their  own  consciences 

.    *  Thnrlow's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  93.    Guthrie's  Mem.  p.  263.    Acts 
of  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  390,  et  seq. 

f  Loudon  afterwards  professed  his  repentance  for  his  lapse,  and  at  the 
joint  instigation  of  his  lady,  by  whom  the  estates  chiefly  came  into  the 
family,  and  the  ministers,  he  appeared  upon  the  repenting  stool,  in  his  own 
parish  kirk,  with  many  tears  confessed  his  error,  and  received  a  public  rebuke, 
in  face  of  the  congregation,  for  his  breach  of  covenant.  Stevenson's  Ch. 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1226.  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  337.  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p. 
286.    Acts  of  the  Scottish  Par.  vol.  vi.  p.  290,  et'scq. 

VOL.  IV.  2  ^ 
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from  innocent  blood,  and  from  the  guilt  of  an  unlawful  en- 
gagement, they  presented  to  parliamttOt  a  paper,  entitled  the 
desires  of  the  cotnmissionerB  of  the  kirk,  requesting — '<  That 
the  grounds  and  causes  of  the  war  might  be  shown  to  be  so 
clear,  that  all  who  were  well  aflfected  might  be  satisfied  respect- 
ing the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  the  engagement,  and  that 
no  act  of  hostili^  should  be  undertaken  until  these  were  made 
manifest ;  that  as  the  breaches  of  the  covenant  by  the  prevail- 
ing party  of  sectarians  were  evident,  the  parliament  would,  as 
required  by  treaty,  particularly  declare  what  are  those  breachei 
of  peace  which  they  take  to  be  ground  of  war,  that  repar»- 
'  tion  thereof  might  be  sought— that  there  might  be  nothing 
assumed  as  a  ground  of  quarrel  that  could  gire  offence  to  the 
presbyterian  party  in  England,  who  continued  firm  to  the 
covenant — that  the  popish  and  prelatioal  Auction  should  be  as 
little  associated  with  as  the  seetaries-«4hat  his  majesty's  con- 
cessions respecting  religion  should  be  declared  unsatisfactory, 
^  and  his  adherence  to  the  covenant  be  had  by  oath,  under  his 
hand  and  seal' — that  for  securing  religion,  only  such  perscms 
may  be  appointed  in  the  committees  as  had  hitherto  given 
constant  proof  of  their  int^ri^  and  faithfulnes  in  the  cause'— 
and  that  there  should  be  no  engagement  without  a  solemn 
oath,  wherein  the  diurch  might  have  the  same  interest  that 
they  had  in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  cause  being 
the  same. 

This  vigorous  opposition  occasioned  a  delay  and  an  alter- 
ation in  the  plan.  Lailgdale  and  Musgrave,  two  Engli^ 
royalist  leaders,  who  had  attended  Hamilton,  and  with  whom 
they  acted  in  concert  at  Edinburgh,  had  secretly  collected 
their  followers  upon  the  borders,  now  seized  upon  these  two 
garrisons,  as  if  of  their  own  accord.  Upon  which,  a  com- 
mission to  the  committee  vf  danger  was  immedia:tely  is6ued> 
to  prevent  any  mischief  that  might  arise  to  tlie  kingdom, 
from  the  garrisoning  of  Berwick  or  Carlisle  by  malignants  or 
sectaries,  and,  next  day,  an  answer  was  returned  to  the  kirk, 
apparently  granting   all   their   desires  ?*      A   conference    was 

♦  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Pnr.  vol.  vi.  p,  290.    Thurlow's  State  Pap.  to!.  L 
p.  9.7.    Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  286,  et  seq. 
73 
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then  appointed  to  be  held  between  a  deputation  from  the  com* 
missioned  of  the  kirk  and  the  conunittee  of  danger,  to  agree 
upon  the  grounds  of  an  engagement,  and  to  draw  up  such  a 
j^tate  of  the  question  as  might  unite  the  nation.     When  the 
commissioners  met,  they  found  dangers  lurking  in  every  line 
of  the  parliament's  answer,  which  they  conceived,  not  unjustly, 
to  be  worded  with   studied   ambiguity,   and  in  too  general 
terms ;  *  and  having  pointedly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction, 
in  a  reply  which  they  returned  to  the  parliament,  the  con- 
ference broke  off.f 

Some  of  the  more  furious  of  the  Hamiltonian  party,  were 
for  resorting  to  strong  measures,  and  committing  the  leading 
ministers  to  prison;  but  the  duke,* who  was  anxious  rather 
to  procure  their  concurrence  in  his  measures,  and  knew  their 
influence  with  the  people,  endeavoured  to  raise  their  jealousy 
about  the  sectaries^  and  their  regard  for  the  covenant,  by 
proclaiming  the  predominance  of  the  one  as  dangerous,  and 
the  breach  of  the  other,  as  injurious  and  insulting.  He,  there* 
fore,  proposed  a  number  of  resolutions,  which,  after  much 
debate,  were   carried  in  the  parliament,  enumerating  all  the 

*  The  entire  and  complete  insincerity  of  all  the  negotiations  carried  on  by 
tfae  politico-presbyterian  party,  fully  justifies  the  conduct  of  the  covenanters, 
in  refusing  to  unite  with  them.  Lanark,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  informs  him,  that 
they  had  sent  demands  to  the  English  parliament  with  the  design  of  having  them 
refused.  **  The  first,"  says  he,  **  u  concerning  religioB,  wherein  we  are  very 
b%h ;  and  full  knowing  it  will  be  refused,  and  we  tliereby  obliged  to  reason 
it."  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  London,  he  tells  him,  *'  We  have  presented 
to  the  parliament  a  large  declaration,  to  be  emitted  to  the  kingdom,  contain- 
ing the  breaches  of  covenant  and  treaties,  the  demands  which  upon  them  we 
mean  to  make  to  the  two  booses,  and  our  resolutions  in  case  of  a  refiisal : 
I  confess  it  b  clogged  with  many  impertineocies,  to  which  we  are  necessitated, 
for  satisfying  nice  consciences ;  yet  it  drives  at  a  right  end,"  In  another  to  the 
king,  respecting  the  declaration,  he  observes,  ''  We  have  passed  a  declaration, 
which  is  full  of  many  rude  restrictions,  both  in  order  to  your  majesty,  and 
your  faithfiil  servants ;  but  we  are  forced  to  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
nice  consciences  of  the  clergy,  and  their  prosdytes ;  whom  we  find  still  so 
inflexible,  that  nothing  can  persuade  them  to  a  conjunction  with  us  in  this 
work;  yet,  as^we  have  carried  the  declaration,  and  all  that  is  yet  done 
i^ainst  their  strongest  endeavours,  so  we  hope,  in  dispight  of  them,  to  be 
instruments  in  accomplishing  the  chief  end  it  drives  at,  which  is  your  majesty's 
rest  and  restoration."  Burnet's  Mem.  p.  341,  et  seq. 
f  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  1059. 
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breaches  of  covenant  of  which   England  had  been   guilty; 
^'  instead  of  refonnation  and  defence  of  religion,  they  stated, 
that  that  reformation,  which  by   the  covenant,  ought   to  be 
endeavoured,  was  resisted  and  hindered;   instead  of  ex.tirpa» 
tion  of  prelacy,  heresy,  and  schism,  these  two  last  especially, 
although   encroaching,    and    even    offering    violence   to   the 
rights,   privileges,   and  authorities   of  magistracy,  were   pre- 
served and  tolerated.      In  the  proposals  of  the  army,  epis- 
copacy was   hinted  at;   and  in  the  new  propositions,  an  al- 
most unlimited   toleration  of  heresy  and  schism  was  endea- 
voured to  be  settled,  under  which,  most  horrid  blasphemies 
were  openly  professed.     Notwithstanding  it  was  ordained  that 
the   solemn   league  and  covenant  should  be  taken  by  both 
kingdoms;   yet,   through  the  prevalent  party  of  the  sectaries 
and  their  adherents,  it  was  not  only  laid  aside,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  many  persons  of  eminent  and  public  trusts  in  the 
army,  and  in  the  country,  had  never  either  taken  or  been  urged 
to  take  it ; — the  treaty  was  violated  in  sending  bills  and  pro- 
positions to  the  king,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  Scotland^ 
but  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners.     Notwithstanding  the  engagement  of  the  houses, 
that  none  having  warrant  from  Scotland  should  be  debarred 
from  access  to  the  king,  yet  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  a  public 
minister,  was,  coiitraiy  to  the  law  of  nations,  debarred  and 
publicly  removed  from  Woobum,  where  his  majesty  then  was, 
and  not  suffered  to  have  access  to  him,  nor  when  reparation 
was  desired  by  the  estates,  was  there  any  given,  and  that  they 
had  laid  claim  to  the  sole  disposing  of  the  king's  person  in 
England.     In  consideration  of  all  which,  they  conceived  re- 
ligion, the  king,  monarchical  government,  and  the  privileges 
of  parliament  to  be  imminently  wronged,  and  in  danger  to  be 
ruined ;  and  that,  if  the  army  of  sectaries  and  their  adherents 
should  still  prevail,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  could  not  expect 
security  from  them,  who  had  been  the  underminers  and  de- 
stroyers of  religion,  liberty,  and  the  covenant  in  England.'' 

This  point  gained,  the  party  determined  that  these  reso- 
lutions should  be  followed  up  by  three  categorical  demands 
from  the  two  houses  at  Westminster,  of  so  extravagant  a  na- 
ture,  that    they  knew    they  would   not   be   listened  to;    and 
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ivhich  they  thought  would,  if  refused,  unite  the  original 
covenanters  with  them : — ^They  were,  1st,  That  an  eflectual 
course  be  taken  by  the  houses  for  enjoining  the  covenant  to 
be  taken  by  all  the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  England,  conform 
to  the  treaty  and  the  declaration  of  both  kingdoms,  1643,  by 
which  all  who  would  not  take  the  covenant  were  declared  to 
be  public  enemies,  and  to  be  censured  and  punished  as  pro- 
fessed adversaries  and  malignants;  and  that  reformation  of, 
and  imiformity  in  religion,  be  settled  according  to  the  cove- 
nant ;  that,  as  the  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England  have 
agreed  to  the  directing  of  worship,  so  they  would  take  a  real 
course  for  practising  thereof,  by  all  the  subjects  of  England  and 
Ireland;  that  the  Confession  of  Faith,  transmitted  from  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  at  Westminster  to  the  houses,  be  approven, 
and  the  presbjrterian  government,  with  a  subordination  of  the 
lower  assemblies  to  the  higher,  be  fully  established  in  England 
and  Ireland ;  and  that  effectual  course  be  taken  for  suppressing 
and  extirpating  of  all  heresies  and  schisms,  particularly  socin- 
ianism,  brownism,  anabaptism,  erastianism,  and  independencie, 
and  for  perfecting  of  what  is  yet  farther  to  be  done  for  extir- 
pating popery  and  prelacy,  and  suppressing  the  practice  of 
the  service  book,  commonly  called  the  book  of  English  Com- 
mon Prayer.  2d,  That  the  king  might  come,  with  honour, 
freedom,  and  safety,  to  some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  London ; 
and  3d,  That  all  the  members  sequestrated  from  parliament, 
who  had  been  faithiiil  in  the  cause,  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn, and  that  the  army  of  sectaries  under  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax should  be  disbanded.  These  demands,  which  were  worded 
to  meet  the  opinions  of  the  covenanters,  and  to  which  it  was 
supposed  they  could  form  no  objection,  were  communicated 
to  the  ministers. 

There  was,  however,  too  plain  an  overacting  of  the  part, 
to  produce  other  feelings  than  those  of  distrust,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ultras,  that  party  which  had  been  the  source  and 
support  of  all  the  miseries  which  Scotland  had  suffered,  who 
flocked  to  Edinburgh,  kept  them  constantly  upon  tlie  watch, 
and  when  they  saw  the  readiness  with  which  they  were  received 
and  encouraged,  they  could  not  give  unlimited  credit  to  the 
language  now  adopted  by  the  Hamiltonian  factioo*      Sincere 
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tkemselves  in  their  attachment  to  the  cause  which  the  covenant 
was  intended  to  support,  the  most  discerning  among  them 
dreaded  less  a  forbearance  with  pious  sectaries,  than  an  alliance 
with  profligate  malignants.  Although  they  could  not,  there- 
fore, find  direct  fault  with  what  the  first  demands  contained, 
they  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  what  was  omitted ; — the 
taking  of  the  covenant,  and  the  practice  of  the  directory, 
they  remarked,  were  pressed  only  upon  the  subjects,  while  the 
king  and  his  household,  who  were  equally  bound,  stood  ex* 
empted ;  nor  w^  there  any  thing  said,  about  any  application 
being  made  to  the  king  for  obtaining  his  consent  to  the  act, 
should  the  two  houses  comply. 

In  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  estates  proceeded  in  their 
warlike  measures,  passed  an  act  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  for  enrolling  all  the  fencible  men ;  and, 
under  pretence  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country, 
against  malignants  and  sectaries,  the  Hamilton  par^  deter-- 
mined  to  raise  an  army  to  invade  England.  They,  in  the 
meantime,  sent  off  their  demands  to  the  English  parliament, 
and  required  an  answer  in  fifteen  days ;  and  published  a  large 
declaration  to  the  nation,  in  which  they  imbodied  the  sub- 
stance of  their  resolutions,  with  the  most  bitter  and  extreme 
intolerance,  expressed  in  favour  of  presby terianism ;  they 
hypocritically  wailed  over  the  sinful  and  dangerous  violations 
of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  before  Ood,  angels,  and 
men,  by  the  prevalent  party  of  the  sectaries  and  their  ad- 
herents, and  the  danger  in  which  it  was  of  being  entirely 
destroyed  or  laid  aside ;  and  in  llie  same  spirit,  asserted,  if 
they  should  be  forced  into  a  war,  through  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  sectaries  inducing  the  two  houses  to  refuse  ac* 
ceding  to  their  just  demands,  yet,  they  resolved,  that  as  the 
engagements  of  the  kingdom  had  been  constantly,  hitherto, 
for  settling  truth  and  peace  under  his  majesty's  government, 
so  they  should  still  be  for  obtaining  the  same  ends ;  and  that 
they  would  be  careful  in  the  management  and  carrying  on 
of  so  pious  and  dutiful  a  work ;  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  association  and  conjunction  of  forces  with  those  who 
should  refuse  to  swear  and  subscribe  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  ;-^so  far  from  joining  with  either  popish,  preiatical, 
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or  malignant  party^  if  they  should  appei^r  in  arms  to  obstr\^ct 
any  of  the  ends  of  the  covenant,  they  would  endeavour  as 
rigidly  to  suppress  them,  as  enemies  to  the  cause,  as  they 
would  sectaries;  and  they  solemnly  averred  they  would  give 
trust  in  their  committees  or  armies  to  none  but  such  as  were 
of  known  integrity,  abilities^  and  faithfulness  to  this  cause 
and  covenant,  and  against  whom  there  could  be  no  just  cause 
of  deception.  And  having  found  his  majesty's  late  conces* 
sions  and  offers  concerning  religion  not  satisfactory,  they 
declared  their  resolution  before  any  agreement  should  be 
made  with  him,  that  his  majesty  should  give  assurance  by 
his  solemn  oath,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  should,  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  give  his  royal  assent  to  such  acts 
of  parliament  as  should  be  prescribed  to  him  by  the  parlia* 
naents  of  either^or  both  kingdom^,  for  enjoining  the  league 
and  covenant,  and  establishing  presbyterial  government, 
Directory  of  Worship,  and  Confession  of  Faith,  in  all  his 
majesty's  dominions** 

This  declaration,  which  Lanark  was  endeavouring  to  ex-* 
cuse  to  the  king  as  never  intended  to  be  put  in  execution,! 
was  viewed  l3y  the  commissioners  of  the  church,  exactly  as 
it  was  intended,  a  mere  blind ;  and  they  gave  into  parliament 
a  representation  against  it,  remarkable,  not  less  for  its  liberal^ 
ity  than  good  sense :— ^*  They  particularly  noticed  the  fevour 
into  which  malignants,  who  were  the  first  occasioners  of 
trouble  to  the  kirk,  were  now  received,  and  reminded  them, 
that  if  the  covenant  had  been  broken  by  sectaries,  it  had  been 
broken  by  malignants  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  true 
zeal  would  strike  both  ways.  As  to  the  covenant  being  omitted 
to  be  pressed  on  the  king  by  the  English  parliament,  that  was 
also  done  in  the  desires  sent  up  to  his  majesty  from  the  com- 
missioners of  the  estates  of  Scotland.  And  as  for  the  general 
taking  of  that  bond,  it  had  been  done  by  the  representatives, 
and  time  might  bring  the  rest  to  consent,  which  they  might 
the  more  reasonably  expect,  as  the  ministers  in  the  several 

•  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  308. 

f  Vide  his  Correspondence  in  Burnet**  Memoirs,  and  os  quoted,  p.  ."06. 
Note. 
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counties  of  England  bad  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  its 
favour.  Although  lord  Lauderdale  had  been  denied  access 
to  his  majesty  by  some  of  the  soldiers,  the  general  bad  dis- 
claimed  the  act,  and  his  lordship  had  afterwards  been  fre- 
quently admitted.  And  whether  the  English  parliament's 
sending  bills  to  the  king  for  his  consent  without  Scotland's 
concurrence,  was  a  breach  of  treaty,  was  very  disputable, 
considering  that  Scotland  had  not  only  debated,  but  would 
have  agreed  with  the  king,  at  Newcastle,  without  England. 
As  to  the  demands  sent  to  the  English  parliament,  they  could 
never  consider  the  not  assenting  to  them  justifiable  grounds 
of  war: — 1st,  Because  while  they  desire  all  who  had  not 
taken  the  covenant  in  England  to  be  declared  public  enemies, 
they  had  not  themselves  proceeded  in  that  manner  with  those 
in  Scotland  who  had  not,  even  up  to  that  day,  taken  it ;  they 
do  not  approve  of  its  being  peremptorily  required  that  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  sent  from  the  divines  at  Westminster^ 
be  approved,  but  cautiously;  and,  in  fine,  it  was  their 
opinion,  that  uniformity  in  religion  should  be  endeavoured  in 
fair  brotherly  ways,  and  not,  as  now,  by  the  parliament's  de- 
claration, into  causes  of  war.  2d,  They  desired  that  there 
might  be  no  engagement  by  war  to  restore  his  majesty  to  one 
of  his  houses,  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety — which 
was  restoring  him  to  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  his  royal 
power — until  he  consent  to  give  security,  that  the  late  pro- 
ceedings in  both  kingdoms,  with  regard  to  religion,  shall 
neither  be  called  in  question,  nor  rescinded :  to  act  otherwise, 
woiild  be  to  demand  the  disposal  of  his  majesty's  person  in  Eng- 
land by  Scotland ;  and  this  would  be  considered  by  all  parties 
in  England,  as  so  prejudicial  to  the  national  rights,  that  all 
would  unite  against  it.  3d,  As  to  the  disbanding  of  the  army 
of  sectaries,  they  do  think  no  persons  ought  to  be  intrusted 
with  arms  who  have  not  taken  the  covenant,  and,  there- 
fore, they  would  wish  all  sectaries  in  England  disarmed  ;  yet 
they  conceive  it  absolutely  necessary,  that  there  should  be 
some  force  to  resist  the  prelatical  and  malignant  party,  espe- 
cially, as  some  had  already  appeared  in  arms,  in  several 
places,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  who  have  discovered 
their  intentions  to  be  exceedingly  malignant ;  and  besides  the 
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countenance  and  eneouragement  ghren  by  themselves  to  the 
Ei^lish  malignants,  would  operate  to  retard  and  hinder  that 
desirabk  event.* 

What  rendered  the  diseeasioB  between  church  and  state, 
or  between  the  covenanters  and  the  engagers,  complete  and 
irreconcilable,  was  the  nominatioii  of  the  commanders  for 
the  levy.  Leven  bad  resigned  in  disgust^  pleading  the  infir* 
mities  of  old  agi^i;  and  David  Leslie^  who  was  appointed 
major*general  of  the  horse,  refused  to  act,  unless  the  church 
were  satisfied;  a  hollow  show  of  negotiation  had  been 
carried  on  between  Argyle  and  Hamilton,  which  induced 
a  belief  that  some  compromise  might  take  place ;  bnt  when 
the  latter  was  nominated  conmandet-in^^chief,  and  the  earl 
of  Calleadar  his  lieutenant  general,  there  no  longer  ex- 
isted any  doubt  respecting  the  invasion  of  England,  or  the 
ruin  of  the  expedition.  Still  Middleton  and  the  troops  under 
him  had  stood  firm;  when,  however,  be  also  was  persuaded  t» 
accede  to  the  ultra  stde,t  the  commissxpn  perceived  that  they 
had  lost  the  army,  and  that  there  renuuned  to  them  only  the 
thunder  of  the  church. 

The  declarations  of  the  parliament  were  met  by  the  repr^ 
sentatioos  of  the  commission,  and  while  the  officers  of  the  state 
were  pressing  men  .into  the  service^  the  ministers  were  preach* 
ing  against  the  lawfulness  of  tiie  engagement];  Several 
synods,  burghs,  and  shires  petitioned  that  the  levy  might  not 
be  put  into  execution  till  the  church  was  satined;  but  the 
faction,  which  carried  all  before  them,  would  admit  of  no  de- 
lay. They  ordered  that  their  enactment  should  be  carried 
into  effect  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  undor  the  highest 
penalty,  and  adjourned  from  May  Hth  to  June  Ist,  in 
order  to  urge  forward  the  conscription.  But  the  men  were 
extremely  backward  and  unwilling  to  enlist;  throughout 
all  Scotland   the  levies  went  on    slowly;    in  the   west,   tlie 

*  Ruahworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  1 1 14,  et  seq. 

f  I  use  the  word  Ultra, — as  the  synoDyme  of  malignant — ^for  the  supporters 
of  the  unlinuted  restoration  of  the  king,  orthe  friends  of  despotism :  royalist 
would  be  misapplied,  for  all  were  royalists. 

X  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  S9J. 

VOL.  IV.  2  R 
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people  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  a  general  revolt, 
and  recruits  were  dragged  by  force  to  the  standard  of  the  en- 
gagement. A  species  of  military  execution  was  inflicted  upon 
Glasgow;  six  raiments  of  horse  and  foot  were  sent  to  that  city, 
with  orders  to  quarter  on  the  magistrates,  council,  session,  and 
their  friends,  which  were  punctually  fulfilled,  on  some  ten,  on 
others  twenty  or  thirty  were  billeted,  who^  besides  meat  and 
drink,  wine  and  good  cheer,  exacted  their  pay,  and  even  more. 
In  ten  days  they  cost  a  few,  and  these  not  the  richest  of  the 
inhabitants,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  Scots,  besides 
plundering.* 

In  Clydesdale,  the  disposition  to  rise  was  very  general,  and 
had  any  leading  man  in  that  quarter  come  forward,  the  major- 
ity of  the  population  would  have  followed.  Callendar  and  Mid- 
dleton,  to  prevent  any  serious  opposition,  were  sent  instantly 
west,  and  on  Monday,  June  10th,  they  rendezvoused,  at  Stew- 
arton,  sixteen  hundred  horse,   and  about  ten  thousand  foot. 
The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  shire  of  Ayr,  who  had  had 
a  committee  meeting,  at  Riccarton,  on  the  Saturday,  respecting 
the  course  they  were  to  pursue,  learning  that  Fife  remained 
tranquil,  that  Argyle  had  gone  to  Inverary,  and  that  a  large 
force  had  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  determined  to  lay  aside 
all  thoughts  of  resistance,  and  as  a  number  of  the  Clydesdale 
men  were  to  communicate  at  Mauchline,  next  day,  sent  notice 
thither  of  their  determination.      The  assemblage,   however, 
would  not  disperse ;  but  after  sunrise,  on  tlie  morning  of  Mon- 
day, they  mustered  on  Mauchlin-moor  about  twelve  hundred 
horse,  eight  hundred  foot,  and  eight  ministers.     While  in  the 
act  of  choosing  officers,  Middleton  made  his  appearance  with 
the  advance,  and  the  ministers,  to  prevent  bloodshed,  immedi- 
ately went  up  to  him. — A  capitulation  was,  in  consequence,  en- 
tered into,  by  which  the  whole  were  allowed  quietly  to  disperse, 
except  such  as  had  been  appointed  soldiers,  and  refused  to  join* 
.When  tlie  ministers  returned,  and  informed  the  crowd  of  this 
agreement,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  belonged  to  Kyle 
and  Cunninghame  went  home;   but  the  recruits,    joined  by 
the  Clydesdale  men,  stood  out.   After  remaining  nearly  an  hour 


*  Baillie,  toI.  ii.  p.  294. 
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in  parley,  Middleton  ordered  his  horse  to  charge,  aud  the 
greater  part  fled;  but  a  few  took  possession  of  a  bridge,  and 
disputed  the  passage  stoutly :  nearly  forty  fell,  nor  were  they 
dislodged,  till  Callendar  arrived  widi  the  main  body^  Angus, 
Meams,  even  Roxburgh  and  the  south  were  similarly  agitated, 
although  no  such  sanguinary  meetings  took  place ;  but  the  dis- 
putes prevented  the  levies  from  proceeding  with  alacrity,  and 
the  (mly  opportunity,  when  a  Scottish  army,  if  properly  di- 
rected, might  have  entered  England  with  some  probability  of 
success,  was  allowed  to  pass. 

The  first  rumours  of  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland,  filled  the 
king's  party  in  England  with  the  most  sanguine  expectation^ 
and  all  who  were  left  discontented  at  the  conclusion  t)f  the  last 
war,  looked  forward  to  the  movements  there,  for  enabling  them 
to  recover  what  they  had  lost  in  the  struggle,  or  acquire  what 
they  had  been  disappointed  in  gaining.  The  presbyterians 
expected,  by  the  return  of  their  troops,  to  resume  the  ascend- 
ency they  were  forced  to  resign  at  their  departure,  and  the  par- 
liament hoped  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  sectarian  army.  The 
more  forward  ultras  proceeded  to  action;  but  a  total  want  of 
concert  in  their  insurrectionary  attempts  rendered  them  abortive, 
and  enabled  the  energetical,  well  directed  operations  of  a  small 
sectarian  force  to  quell  them  almost  before  the  engagers  were 
prepared  to  take  the  field. 

For  some  months,  however,  they  agitated  the  whole  country. 
In  London,  the  apprentices  rose  and  declared  for  king 
Charles,  then  forced  the  lord  mayor  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Tower,  nor  were  they  put  down  without  considerable  blood- 
shed. The  Surrey  men  presented  a  petition  of  similar  import 
to  parliament,  but,  unluckily,  attacking  the  guard,  were  de- 
feated and  dispersed  also  with  some  loss.  A  more  formidable 
insurrection  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  was  beaded  by  Goring, 
now  earl  of  Norwich,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  lord  Capel,  re- 
quired the  presence  of  the  general,  Fairfax,  himself.  In  Wales,* 
Langhorn,  Powel,  and  Poyer,  who  had  served  the  parliament, 
being  ordered  to  disband,  rather  than  comply  accepted  com- 
missions from  the  prince,  and  raised  the  royal  standard ;  these 
were  defeated  by  colonel  Horton  in  the  field,  and  finally  sub- 
dued by  Cromwell,  who  took  Pembroke  castle.    Glenham  and 
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Langdale  kept  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  in  restless  agi-- 
tation;  they  were  held  in  check  by  major<^eneral  Lambert,  who 
prevented  tfaem  from  becoming  formidable^  and  watched  the 
advance  of  the  Scottish  forces.  While  these  disturbances  d&> 
manded  the  presence  of  die  army^  and  occnpied  the  attention 
of  its  commanders,  the  Knglish  parliament  were  freed  from 
the  influence  of  that  body,  and  the  number  of  officers  who 
were  required  to  join  then-  r^ments^for  a&ear  the  battle  of 
Naseby  the  self-denying  ordinance  became  a  dead  letter — re* 
stored  to  the  presbjrterian  interest  once  more  a  preponderance. 
The  prosecudons  against  the  secluded  members  were  then  drop- 
ped^  and  they  were  recalled  to  their  seats,  the  militia  was 
restored  to  the  ciQr  of  London,  the  vote  for  no  more  addres- 
ses rescinded,  and  negotiations  recommenced  with  the  king. 

At  length  the  reluctant  Scots  were  forced  into  the  field, 
and  Hamilton,  with  an  ill*equipped,  ill-disciplined,  dissatisfied 
host  entered  England  by  the  west  border,-  their  nombers, 
including  about  four  thousand  horse,  amounting  to  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  men.  They  were  followed,  in  a  few  days  after, 
by  two  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse,  who  had 
arrived  fix>m  Ireland,  under  the  conmiand  of  Munroe,  but 
were  wholly  destitute  of  artillery.  Nor  did  the  talents  of  the 
officers  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  troops.  Hamilton 
not  only  wanted  capacity  for  regulating  the  movements  of  an 
army  himself,  but^  likewise^  that  promptitude  of  acting  according 
to  the  suggestions  of  others,  which  tended  to  disqualify  him  equal- 
ly for  directing,  or  being  directed.  Callendar,  who  had  been  bred 
in  the  Dutch  service^  had  ingrafted  their  mulish  obstinacy  on 
his  native  pride,  and  constantly  thwarted  every  proposal  that 
did  not  originate  with  himself;  Middleton  had  activity,  but 
was  only  fitted  for  irregular  warfare;  and  Bailtey,  lieutenant 
general  of  foot,  was  one  of  the  continental  tacticians,  whose 
military  knowledge  was  ill  adapted  for  meeting  the  bold  and 
rapid  manoeuvres,  now,  by  the  genius  of  the  English  gene- 
rals, introduced  into  modem  warfare^ 

A  total  want  of  decision  characterized  this  expedition,  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  duplicity  and  hypocrisy  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  and  of  the  temporizing  politics  and 
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wavering  disporitioa  of  tbeir  chief**  No  party  was  sinooe^ 
and  no  party  trusted  the  other.  The  ultras,  although  those 
to  whom  the  duke  was  certainly  the  most  attached,  were 
not  admitted  to  join  the  army,  because  they  refused  the  cove- 
nant, but  they  acted  in  concert  widi  him,  while  the  presby- 
terions — ^the  natural  allies  of  the  engagers  in  the  contest,  had  the 
professions  of  their  leaders  been  without  dissimulation — were 
rather  shunned  than  courted;  for  a  month  the  troops  lay  inactive 
in  the  north.  There  they  were  joined  by  Langdale's  force,  con- 
sisting of  four  thousand  foot,  and  about  eight  hundred  mcumted, 
who^  to  keep  up  appearances,  remained  always  a  day's  march 
in  front  of  die  Scots,  but  they  received  their  orders  from  the 
duke,  and  their  conjunction  was  considered  so  complete,  that 
all  parties  )n  England,  presbyterians  and  sectaries,  united  in 
proclaiming  the  whole  force  traitors,  covenant-breakers,  and 
inalignants.f 

After  garrisoning  Carlisle,  Hamilton  remained  in  Westmore- 
land, apparently  without  an  object,  till  famine  obliged  him  to 
proceed,  and  then,  instead  of  advancing  through  Yorkshire, 
as  Baillie  advised,  where  he  would  have  foimd  a  friendly 
population,  he  marched  into  Lancashire,  on  the  representation 
of  Callendar,  that  it  would  be  better  to  exhaust  a  hostile  than 
a  firiendly  country,:]:  leaving  Munroe,  who  would  not  act  under 
Callendar  or  Baillie,  at  Kendal,  with  his  troops,  the  best  in 
the  whole  army,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  cannon  from  Scot- 
land; but  with  instructions,  in  case  of  the  main  body's  being 

*  The  duke  entered  England  in  great  state.  '*  He  marched  himself  in  the 
van  of  the  Scottish  army,  with  his  trumpeters  before  him,  all  in  scarlet  cloaks 
foil  of  nlver  lace.  With  the  duke  did  march  a  life  guard  of  Scottishmen, 
all  very  proper,  and  well  clothed  with  standards  and  equipage  like  a  prince. 
In  the  van  of  the  army  marched  four  r^ments  of  horse,  seven  colours  to  a 
nffBoesatr^e  foot  had  ten  ooloun  in  their  regiment."  Rushworth,  vol.  vii. 
p.  1195. 

t  May's  Breviary,  p.  193.    Hutchinson's  Mem.  4to.  Ed.  p.  3S5. 

X  Burners  Mem.  p.  361.  Yet  it  b  strange  that  Lancashire,  one  of  the 
counties  which  had  adopted  the  presbyterian  model,  should  have  been  ad- 
verse, had  they  considered  Hamilton  hearty  in  the  cause ;  but  they  knew  his 
professed  attachment  to  the  covenant  was  hypocritical,  and,  therefore,  they 
were  inimical.  They  ranked  him  among  the  malignants ;  and  justly,  taking 
even  the  testimony  of  bis  own  partial  biographer. 
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attacked,  to  fall  back  upon  Appleby  castle,  or  Carlisle,  and 
secure  himself  till  further  orders.*  Langdale,  whose  corps 
formed  the  advanced  guard,  was  entirely  trusted  with  procur- 
ing intelligence,  while  his  own  cavalry  were  spread  over  the 
country  in  search  of  forage.  In  this  manner,  the  expedition 
advanced  as  three  separate  divisions,  without  proper  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  without  a  plan. 

At  Preston,  they  first  learned  that  Cromwell,  who  they  sup- 
posed to  be  still  in  Wales,  had  effected  a  junction  with  Lambert, 
and  such  wiis  the  insubordination  or  indecision  of  the  officers, 
that  although  Langdale,  who  was  attacked  by  surprise,  and  main- 
tained a  contested  action  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  up- 
wards of  four  hours,  repeatedly  sent  pressing  messages  for  sup- 
port, yet  the  Scottish  army  remained  immovable  at  a  very  short 
distance,  and  allowed  him  to  be  forced  into  the  town  before  any 
of  them  joined,  and  then,  only  a  few  horse,  with  the  general, 
came  to  share  in  his  defeat.  Driven  by  the  sectaries  from  the 
streets,  still  the  bridge  was  tenable,  and  the  number  of  the  allies 
double ;  but  dislodged  from  this  also,  they  abandoned  their  am- 
munition in  despair,  and  commenced  a  disorderly  retreat  in  the 
night,  pursued  hotly  by  inferior  numbers.  At  Wigan,  they  only 
stopped  till  the  English  army  advanced,  and  next  morning,  con- 
tinued their  flight  to  a  pass  near  Warwick,  where  they  halted, 
and  turning  on  their  pursuers,  defended  the  place  for  several 
hours ;  a  furious  assault  from  the  whole  of  the  enemy,  drove 
them  from  their  station  in  disorder  to  Warrington;  there  the 
foot  took  possession  of  the  bridge,  but  being  deserted  by  the 
horse,  lieutenant  general  Baillie,  their  commander,  capitulated 
to  Cromwell,  and  they  delivered  up  their  arms  on  condition  of 
having  their  lives  spared.  The  duke,  with  the  remainder,  about 
three  thousand  horse,  retired  upon  Utoxeter,  where,  jaded  and 
worn  out,  they  sought  refuge  from  the  revenge  of  the  coun- 
trymen, who,  exasperated  at  their  licentious  conduct  on  the 
march,  destroyed  their  stragglers  wherever  they  fell  in  with 
them ;  and  the  county  militia,  who  were  attached  to  the 
parliament,  at  the  same  time  assembling,  cut  off  about  five 
hundred  prisoners.     According  to  Cromwell's  despatch,  tho 

*  fiurnet'f  Mem.  p.  358. 
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numbers  engaged  in  this  battle,  were — Scottbh,  abont  twelve 
thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse;  English,  under 
Langdale,  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  fifteen  hun-^ 
dred  horse,  in  all,  twenty  and  one  thousand.  Of  these, 
about  two  thousand  were  slain,  and  eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred prisoners.  The  ^  army  that  defeated  them,  were  not 
estimated  at  more  than  the  killed  and  prisoners.*^ 

His  Grace  was  speedily  blocked  up  in  Utoxeter,  by  a  body 

*  The  fojalists  in  England,  to  whom  Hamilton's  overthrow  wa^  a  severe 
disappointment,  vented  their  chagrin  in  invectives  against  Oliver  Cromwell's 
fuae^  which  seems  at  this  date  to  have  been  a  very  obnoxious  member  of  the 
commonwealth*  **  Nothing,"  says  one  of  the  Ultra  journalists  of  that  day,  **  is 
heard  among  the  brethren  but  triumph  and  joy,  singing  and  mirth,  for  thdr 
h^>py  success — thanks  to  the  devil  first,  and  next  to  Noll  Cromwell's  note  I — 
against  the  Scots,  whom  they  vaunt  they  have  beaten  to  dust,  the  truth  is, 
even  duke  Hamilton  himself  was  corrupted  with  money.  Why  else  did  he 
deliver  five  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse  unto  the  conunand  of  major 
general  Baillie,  a  sworn  servant  to  the  kirkmen  of  Scotland,  who  surrendered 
them  all  up  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  without  striking  one  stroke?  The 
Scots  army  is  totally  routed,  so  great  are  our  sins,  and  so  fierce  is  the  wrath 
of  the  Almighty  against  us.  Duke  HamUton,  being  besieged  in  the  town  of 
Utoxeter,  was  forced  to  yield  himself  and  the  smaU  handful  with  him ;  and, 
as  if  the  devil  had  got  the  sole  sway  of  mundane  afianrs,  the  most  vailiant  and 
heroic  knight.  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  was  unluckily  surprised,  with  some 
other  worthy  loyalists,  as  they  were  sitting  in  a  blind  ale-house,  where  they 
supposed  themselves  secure,  and  carried  prisoners  to  Nottingham  castle. 
Munro,  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Christendom,  is  coming  on  with  a  powerful 
army  to  give  Noll  Cromwell  another  field  fight ;  he  hath  sent  orders  to  the 
estates  of  Scotland,  imploring  them  for  a  recruital  both  of  men  and  money, 
which  they  have  ordered  him ;  the  renowned  earl  of  Callendar  witli  some 
troops  of  horse  is  escaped  to  him,  with  whom  he  hath  united  his  remnant. 
If  Cromwell  can  shatter  this  army  also,  he  will  prove  himself  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  villains  that  ever  acted  mischief;  but  he  will  find  hard  play  here,  for 
these  will  not  be  Uuigh't  out  of  their  loyalty,  or  frightened  out  of  themselves 
with  the  hkaii^  of  hit  beacon  iioie."— Parlt  Porter,  August  88th  to  Sept.  4th, 
1648.  In  the  Merc  Pragmat.  he  is  always  designated  Suby  Nose.  In  the 
Merc.  Elenct.  the  army  was  made  to  march  "  by  the  lighting  up  of  the  glow» 
worm  on  KoITt  nose**  And  in  relating  a  conversation  he  is  said  to  have  had 
with  the  duke  of  Glouster,  when  the  prince  refused  to  be  put  apprentice,  the 
conclusion  is  thus  given  i^^**  Mmightif  Nose  makes  answer, '  Boy,  you  must  be 
an  apprentice;  for  all  your  father's  revenue  would  not  make  holy  satisfaction 
for  the  wrong  he  hath  done  the  kingdom ;'  and  so  Nose  tuent  out  blowing*^ 
Merc.  Elenct  February  Slst  to  38th,  1649. 
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of  the  county  militia)  who  amused  him  with  a  treaty  for 
capitulating,  till  Lambert  came  up  aud  secured  him«  Cal- 
lendar,  however,  with  about  one  half,  refusing  to  await  the 
issue  of  his  general's  timid  and  irresolute  negotiations,  broke 
through  the  enemy  and  escaped.  Thus  was  destroyed  an 
army,  which,  managed  with  common  prudence,  might  have 
effected  the  object  for  which  it  was  pretended  to  be  raised, 
but  which  was  rendered  useless,  and  eyentually  mined  by 
a  junction  with  the  cavaliers,  to  whom,  by  their  own  de- 
clarations, the  leaders  were  in  sentiment  utterly  opposed. 
When  the  engagers  entered  England,  Cromwell  was  occu- 
pied in  the  siege  of  Pembroke  castle ;  and  Fair&x,  who  was 
friendly  to  the  presbyterians,  was  em[doyed  in  that  of  Col- 
chester. Had  they  then  issued  a  declaration,  that  they 
meant  to  liberate  the  parliament  and  the  king  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  independents,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  rapid 
march  through  the  counties  attached  to  their  cause,  direct  to 
the  capital,  and  cordially  coalesced  with  the  two  houses,  all  was 
in  their  favour;  but  their  irresolute  conduct,  the  flagrant  irre- 
gularities of  the  army,  and  the  more  than  suspected  princi- 
ples of  the  commanders,  exasperated  the  people^  and  allowed 
their  opponents  time  to  concentrate  and  overwhelm  them. 

Hardly  had  the  fatal  expedition  marched,  when  the  gen- 
eral assembly  sat  down, — July  12th.  Their  moderator 
was  Mr.  George  Gillespie,  whose  distinguished  talents 
were  universally  known  and  respected;  but  who  laboured 
under  the  double  disadvantage  of  iU  health,  aud  an  im- 
putation   of   being  favourably   inclined   to   the   sectaries.* 

*  The  proceedings  of  the  covenaDters  in  this  asiemUy  have  been  mudi 
misrepresented.  Those  ivho  really  adhered  to  the  covenant,  would  have 
for!3ome  with  the  sectaries,  and  even  with  the  erasdans,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  substantial  security  for  themselTes;  but  the  death  of  Gillespie^  who 
bade  fair  to  succeed  to  all  the  influence  of  Henderson,  was  a  most  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  for  the  cause  of  toleration  in  Scotland.  He  evidently 
divided  the  assembly,  and  carried  a  majority,  for  which  Baillie  appears  to 
have  borne  him  a  grudge.  James  Guthrie,  who  was  afterwards  executed  for 
the  cause,  was  of  similar  sentiments.  BaHHe  complains,  that  ^  his  [Gillespie's] 
dmught  [of  the  declaration]  was  wanting  of  that  which  he  thought  the  chief 
thing;  a  sharp  complaint  against  the  sectarian  army,  and  the  parliament's  neg- 
ligence [in  this]  to  perform  their  part  of  the  covenant."    Here  it  requires  to 
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Tkeir  principal  b«sin«s8  was  political.     The  coininittee  cf 
estates  hoped  to  prevent  them  from  approving  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  commission,  especially  as  they  bad  procured 
the  absence  of  the  leading  lay  members,  Argyle,  the  chan- 
cellor, and  Warriston,  and  had  accused  the  commissioners  of 
such  misdemeanours,  as  rendered  them  incapable  of  voting 
in  the  assembly,  until  they  were  exculpated;  but  notwith- 
standing,  their  conduct  was  unanimously  approven,  and  their 
judgment  respecting  the  unlawfulness  of  the  engagement, 
confirmed.      At  which,  the  committee,  highly  dissatisfied, 
desired   to   know    what   the   assembly   would    require    ibr 
securing  religion  ? — the  assembly  answered,  the  repeal  of  the 
unlawful  engagement ;  and,  that  the  popish,  prelatical,  and 
malignant  parties,  should  be  declared  enemies  to  the  cause, 
as  well  as  the  sectaries,  that  all  association  with  their  forces 
or  councils  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  management  of  the 
public  affiurs,  might  be  intrusted  to  men  of  ui^tloubted  and 
unimpeachable  integrity,  whose  conduct  had  given  no  just 
cause  of  exception  or  jealousy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
peated die  demands  of  the  commission ;  to  this  the  committee 
replied,  craving  scripture  for  the  unlawfulness  of  the  engage*- 
ment,  and  for  their  meddling  with  matters  of  war  and  peace. 
The  assembly  justified  themselves  in  a  declaration  concerning 
the  present  dangers  of  religion,  and  especially  the  unlawful  en- 
gagement in  war  against  the  kingdom  of  England : — ^^  Our 
witness,"  said  th^,  ^^  is  in'  heaven,  and  our  record  on  high, 
that  we  do  not  this  from  any  disrespect  to  the  parliament^ 

be  remembered,  however,  that  the  corenanterty  like  ail  other  public  bodies, 
that  ever  existed,  were  liable  to  be  iofluenced  by  their  di0erent  leaders ;  and. 
like  them,  liable  to  the  charge  of  occasional  iDconsistency.  Their  ruling  priu- 
ciples  of  love  to  religion  and  liberty  never  changed,  but  their  concessions  to 
sectaries  varied,  and  would  have  been  much  more  in  consonance  with  true 
christian  principles,  but  for  the  affected  zeal  of  those  political  hypocrites,  who 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  stigmatize  them  as  fanatics  and  dissemblers,  aod 
who,  by  an  incessant  repetition  of  their  shmdersi—- the  more  furiously  re- 
peated^ the  more  clearly  they  were  refuted,— have  contrived,  among  those 
who  do'not  choose  to  examine,  to  shift  from  tlieir  own  shoulders  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy,  of  which  they  stood  doubly  guilty.  Stevenson's  Ch.  Hist.  voL 
ill.  p.  1260.  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  299,  et  seq.  Pointed  Acts,  164S. 
Rushworth. 
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whom  we  have  honoured,  and  will  ever  honour,  and  also  obey 
in  all  things  which  are  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  to  our 
solemn  covenants,  and  to  the  duties  of  our  callings;  nor  from 
any  disloyalty  to  the  king,  or  any  contentious  humour  about 
light  or  small  matters,  but  from  conscience  of  oiu*  duty  when 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  peace,  and  liberties  of  the  kirk  are 
encompassed,  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  great  and  growing 
dangers."  Th^  lamented  the  manner  in  which  the  army  was 
raised,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  un- 
principled character  of  the  soldiers, — arising  from  the  admission 
of  papists,  Irish  non-covenanters,  malignants,  and  men  under 
church  discipline, — who,  in  forwarding  the  levy,  had  ^*  used  hor- 
rible extortion  of  money,  and  great  spoil  of  goods,  singling 
out  those  for  the  objects  of  their  oppression  who  were  known 
to  have  petitioned  parliament  against  the  engagement,  or  to 
make  conscience  of  the  worship  of  God  in  their  £unilies ;  and, 
as  though  the  war  had  been  against  God  himself,  the  Sabbaths 
were  n^lected  and  profaned  by  riot,  ministers  and  people  im- 
peded in  coming  together,  divine  worship  in  many  places  dis- 
turbed, the  preachers  insulted,  and  the  hearers  dragged  to  the 
rendezvous."  They  complained  ^^  that  the  desires  of  the  kirk 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  religion  had  been  entirely  ne- 
glected in  the  engagement ;".  and  if  God's  glory  be  intended," 
they  asked,  ^^  what  meaneth  the  employing  and  protecting  in 
this  army  so  many  blasphemers,  persecutors  of  piety,  and 
others,  guilty  of  notorious  and  crying  sins  ?--or  bow  can  it  be 
pretended  that  the  good  of  religion  is  principally  aimed  at, 
when  it  is  proposed  that  the  king's  majesty  shall  be  brought  to 
some  of  his  houses,  in  or  near  London,  with  freedom,  honour, 
and  safety,  beforel  ever  there  be  any  security  had  from  him,  or 
so  much  as  any  application  made  to  him  for  the  good  of  re- 
ligion? They  considered  themselves,  therefore,  called  upon 
to  declare  the  many  clear  and  full  testimonies  of  scripture 
against  the  violation  of  covenants ;  and  that  the  engagement 
was  a  direct  breach  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  was 
evident  from  the  neglect  by  the  engagers  of  every  article  in 
that  trea^  which  regarded  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
England  and  Ireland,  of  which  there  was  some  hopeful  be- 
ginning, and  for  which  a  good  foundation  had  been  laid; 
73 
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also,'  when,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  peace  and 
union,  a  tnreach  is  endeavoured  between  tlie  kingdoms,  not 
only  in  taking  in  and  garrisoning  their  frontier  towns,  but, 
likewise,  entering  the  kingdom  of  England  with  an  army,  and 
joining  with  the  common  enemies  of  both  kingdoms.  They 
could  not,  in  these  circumstances,  without  involvingthemselves 
in  the  guiltiness  of  so  imlawful  an  enterprise,  send  ministers  to 
attend  the  army.  In  these  drcumstancesthey called  ^'upon  alland 
every  one  of  the  members  of  this  reformed  kirk  of  Scotland  to 
search  narrowly  mto  the  sins  which  have  procured  so  great  ju^« 
ments  and  so  sad  an  interruption  of  the  work  of  God;  and  if  the 
breach  of  covenant,  even  in  meaner  things,  provoketh  the  Lord 
to  say,  ^  Behold,  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  to  the  sword, 
to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  iamine,  and  I  will  give  the  men 
that  hath  transgressed  my  covenant — not  excepting,  but  ex- 
pressly mentionii^  princes — I  will  give  them  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies:'  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  seriously 
ponder  how  terrible  judgments  the  violation  of  a  covenant  so 
recently,  so  advisedly,  so  solemnly  made^  and  in  so  weighty 
matters,  may  draw  on,  if  not  timeously  prevented  by  speedy 
repentance.''  And  they  very  naturally  finish  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people  to  beware  of  all  oaths  and  bonds,  which  may 
relate  to  the  cause  of  God,  unless  they  be  approved  of  by  the 
general  assembly,  or  their  commissioners ;  to  the  ministers  to 
be  in  no  ways  accessory  to  the  sinful  engagement;  and  to  all 
civil  judicatories,  and  every  one  intrusted  with  power,  to  con* 
sider  as  they  should  give  a  strict  account  before  the  Judge  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  how  fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  oppress  the 
consciences  of  their  brethren,  by  forcing  diem  to  comply  with 
what  they  are  convinced  is  sin,  or  by  treating  them  with 
severity  for  not  obeying  such  injunctions. 

The  assembly  likewise  sent  a  supplication  to  the  king,  in  a 
strain  suited  to  the  seriousness  of  their  character  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  case.  They  told  him,  <*  Although,  through  the  sug- 
gestions of  evil  men,  he  might  entertain  hard  thoughts  of  them 
and  jheir  proceedings,  yet  they  could  appeal  to  the- Searcher 
of  hearts,  who  knew  that  they  bore  upon  their  spirits  those 
humble  and  dutiful  respects  for  his  majesty  that  loyal  subjects 
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owed  to  their  natiTe  sovereign ;  and  that  one  of  their  greutesi 
eojoymentc  upon  earth  would  be,  to  see  him  reigrnkig  for  the 
Lord,  in  righteousness  and  peace^  over  these  nations.  They 
sympathized  with  his  present  low  condition  and  treatro^it,  of 
which  they  express^  their  abhorrence;  yet  reminded  him^ 
that  it  would  be  his  wisdom,  in  this,  as  in  all  that  had  befallen 
him  for  some  years  pasti  to  read  the  righteous  hand  of  the 
Lord  writing  b^r  things  against  him,  for  all  his  provoca- 
tions, especially  for  resisting  the  Lord's  work,  and  authorizing, 
by  his  commissbns,  the  shedding  the  blood  of  his  people,  for 
which  it  was  high  time  to  repent,  that  there  might  be  no  more 
wrath  against  him  and  his  realms.  Tbey  regretted  that  his 
concessions  were  unsatisfactory,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
league  and  covenant,  and  warned  and  besought  him,  as  the 
servants  of  the  most  high  God,  and  in  his  name,  that  he  would 
not  draw  new  guilt  upon  his  dirone,  and  make  these  kingdoms 
again  a  field  of  blood,  by  owning  the  engagement,  which  had 
already  been  the  cause  of  so  much  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the 
people  of  God  in  Scotland.  Disappointed  in  persuading  par- 
liament to  solicit  his  majesty,  they  now  themselves  entreated 
"him  to  suffer  himself  to  be  possessed  with  right  thoughts  of  the 
league  and  covenant,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  his  loyal  subjects 
in  regard  to  it,  and  give  his  assent  for  enjoining  the  same  in  his 
dominions;  and  if,  after  so  many  dear  bought  experiences  of  the 
dangers  of  evil  counsel,  he  would  now  be  so  wise  as  to  avoid  it, 
and  hearken  to  their  supplication,  they  were  confident,  by  this 
means,  he  might  yet  be  restored  to  his  former  greatness,  and  a 
sureand  firm  peaoe  secured."  Th^  took  this,  their  lastadmonitoiy 
leave,  in  a  deep  and  grave  tone  of  earnest  expostulation,  which 
might  weU  recur  to  the  miisguided  kingin  the  few  closing  months 
of  his  eventful  life.  <^  We  take  it  as  a  great  mercy,"  are  the 
concluding  sentences  of  the  supplication,  ^^  and  as  a  door  of 
hope,  that  God  still  inclines  the  hearts  of  all  his  servants  to  pray 
for  your  majesty ;  and  we  would  not  have  your  majesty  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  light  thing  that  you  have  been  preserved  alive  whoi 
many  thousands  have^  by  your  procurement,  fallen  on  your  lefl 
hand.  God  forbid  that  your  miyesty  should  any  longer  despise 
the  word  of  exhortation,  the  riches  of  his  gracious  forbearance 
and  long-suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leads 
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you  to  repoitance.  For  if  your  inigeBty  do  so^  as  we  are 
all  the  counsek  and  eideavours  for  your  majesty's  re-establish- 
ment  shall  be  in  vain,  and  without  success,  because  of  th^ 
wrath  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  brings  down  the  mighty  from 
his  thnme,  and  scatters  the  proud  in  the  imaginations  of  their 
hearts.  So  Ehall  we  mourn  in  secret  for  it,  and  for  all  the 
miseries  that  are  like  to  come  upon  your  throne  and  your  don* 
minions,  and  comfort  ourselves  in  this,  that  w^  have  delivered 
our  own  souls." 

Amid  all  their  distractions  and  distresses,  it  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  this  assembly,  that  they 
did  not  forget  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  country^ 
especially  the  barbarous  districts ;  they  approved  of  an  over- 
ture,  that  forty  Highland  boys  of  a  good  genius,  and  approven 
by  the  synod  of  Argyle,  be  put  to  schools,  and  trained  up  in 
learning,  and  that  every  parish  should  pay  forty  shillings 
Scots,  yearly,  for  their  maintenance;  but  they  never  possessed 
power  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  twenty  years  after,  when 
the  south  and  the  west  were  desolated  by  the  savages  from  the 
hills,  the  presbyterians  of  the  Lowlands  acknowledged  that 
their  sufferings  at  their  hands  were  a  merited  punishmoit  for 
having  delayed  to  provide  for  the  Instruction  and  civilization 
of  the  neglected  mountaineer. 

The  proceedings  <^  the  assembly  were  highly  resented  by 
the  committee  of  estates,  who  in  prospect  of  Hamilton's  sue* 
ceas,  threatened  to  suppress  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  as 
a  judicatory  sub-established  by  law,  and  to  bring  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  ministers  to  account  for  their  opposition. 
In  return,  the  ministers  separated  equally  displeased  with  the 
committee,  afraid  of  their  resentment,  irritated  at  their 
direats,  and  anxious  about  the  progress  of  the  duke's  army^ 
which  they  deprecated  as  a  misfortune  to  th^  country,  ^<  for 
though  there  was  among  them  much  pretended  zeal  for  the 
end  of  the  covenant,  uniformity  of  religion,  suppression  of 
vice,  and  the  like ;"  **  yet  the  greater  pretence,"  said  they, 
"  made  of  religious  ends,  to  varnish  and  paint  over  malignant 
designs,  the  more  hateful  are  these  unto  God,  and  unto  good 
men ;"  and  even  Baillie  himself,  who  was  a  trimmer  in  his 
politics,  although  he  ^^  wished  that  the  cursed  army  should 
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evanish  in  smoke,  and  their  friends  in  the  houses,  city,  and 
country,  be  brought  to  their  well  deserved  ruin ;  and  that  the 
king  and  his  family,  should  at  last  be  in  some  nearness  re- 
stored to  their  dignity  and  former  condition^' — ^  feared  that 
fais  restitution  should  come  by  these  hands,  and  be  so  ill 
prepared,  that  the  glorious  reformation  the  nation  had  suf- 
fered so  much  for,  should  be  endangered." 

Nor  were  they  suffered  long  to  remain  in  suspense — they 
rose  on  the  12th  of  August,  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  the 
supporters  of  the  engagement  were  irremediably  discom- 
fited, and  the  covenanters  in  turn  became  lords  of  the  as- 
cendant. When  the  duke's  army  entered  England,  the 
nobles,  who  had  protested  against  that  measure,  commenced 
a  new  levy  to  withstand  the  engagers,  in  case  of  their  being 
successful,  and  attempting  to  re-establish  the  king  with  un- 
limited power  upon  the  throne.  The  ministers,  who  had 
threatened  with  excommunication  all  who  abetted  the  engage- 
ment, encouraged  them ;  and,  at  this  time,  started  a  doubt, 
how  far  it  was  lawful  to  pay  money  voted  by  a  faction  in  par- 
liament,— so  they  denominated  the  ruling  party* — ^for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  an  unlawful  engagement,  in  op- 
position to  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  nation ;  the  com- 
mittee of  estaCes,  in  return,  denounced  as  rebek,  all  who  would 
not  swear  to  support  the  whole  of  the  acts  of  the  late  parliament; 
while  the  people  remained  uncertain  whom  to  obey,  distracted 
between  the  executions  of  the  state,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
church.  But,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached  Scot- 
land, they  were  regarded  as  the  voice  of  providence,  and  the 
western  counties,  which  had  with  difficulty  been  kept  quiet, 
broke  out  into  open  insurrection ;  the  earls  of  Eglinton  and 
Cassils  heading  those  of  the  low  country,  and  Argyle  and  Lou- 
don, directing  the  highland  districts.  Upon  hearing  of  these 
movements,  the  committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh,  collected 
the  few  troops  remaining  in  the  country  as  a  guard,  and  no- 
minated the  earl  of  Lanark,  commander.  Had  their  only 
danger  arisen  from  the  tumultuous  assemblage,  this  might 
easily  have  been  met,  but  the  advance  of  the  victorious  sec- 

*  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
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taries  was  much  more  to  be  dreaded ;  an  express  was  there-^ 
fore  despatched  to  recall  Munroe,  and  Lanark  marched  south 
with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster^  to  join  him,  the  road 
being  thus  left  open,  (he  westlanders  proceeded  to  Edinburgh^ 
and  the  committee  of  estates  withdrew. — This  was  called  the 
whigs^  road.* 

Munroe,  during  the  advance  of  the  duke,  had  remained  at 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  with  the  Scoto-Irish  forces,  where  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  Cromwell's  approach.  When  that 
general  had  reached  Skepton  castle,  in  Yorkshire,  which 
being  equidistant  from  his  quarters  and  Preston,  he,  dread- 
ing to  be  attacked  while  unsupported,  retreated  to  Appleby, 
and  sent  notice  to  Hamilton,  who  either  never  received  or 
disregarded  the  information.  On  learning,  however,  that 
Cromwell  had  taken  the  road  to  Preston,  he  returned  to  his 
former  station,  where  he  kept  his  horse  and  foot  night  and 
day  in  readiness ;  but  he  received  no  orders  for  his  direction. 
Two  days  after,  his  patrole  upon  the  Preston  road,  were 
early  in  the  morning  unexpectedly  alarmed  by  the  confused 
noise  and  trampling  of  horse  at  a  distance,  it  was  the  scat- 
tered rear-guard  of  the  .duke's  army,  bringing  intelligence  of 
his  defeat.  Munroe  entreated  them  to-remain  with  him ; — ^they 
were  about  fifteen  hundred  horsemen — but  they  refused,  and 
proceeded  to  Scotland,  spoiling  and  plundering  as  they  past, 
and  rendering  the  country  more  hostile  than  ever  to  the  unfor- 
tunate stragglers,  who  afterwards  sought  to  escape..  He  then, 
on  ascertaining  the  full  extent  of  the  misfortune,  retired  by 

*  Kirkton's  Hist.  p.  46.  Burnet  calls  it  the  Whiggfunores'  inroad,  and  thuf 
giyes  the  derivation  of  the  term : — **  The  south-west  counties  of  Scotland 
have  seldom  com  entftugh  to  serve  them  round  the  year,  and  the  northern 
parts  producing  more  than  they  need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer 
to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north,  and  from  a  word  Wig- 
gam,  used  in  driving  thair  horses,  all  that  drove  .were  called  Whiggamores— 
shorter  Whiggs,** — Hist  vol.  L  p.  58.  The  name  has  also  been  derived  from 
Whigg — ^the  whey  of  butter-milk — **  the  poorest  of  kitchen ;"  which  the 
covenanters  were  said,  in  their  distress,  to  be  happy  tv  procure,  and  were 
thence,  in  derision,  called  Whiggs.  The  term  was  afterwards  more  honour- 
ably applied— it  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  it  had  never  been  assumed  by 
worse  subjects* 
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the  east  road,*  with  the  intention  of  setting  fire  to  the  ooal 
pits  at  Newcastle ;  but  on  his  march  received  the  orders  firom 
the  committee  of  estates  for  his  return*    At  Haddington,  he 
was  met  by  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Gl^ncairn,  and  Lanark; 
and  when  the  forces  were  mustered  at  Gladsmuir,    they 
amounted  to  three  thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  foot. 
With  these  Munroe  proposed  to  attack  the  west  country 
whigs,  who  were  now  modelled  into  a  regular  army  by  Dayid 
Leslie,  and  other  officers  who  had  refused  the  engagement; 
but  the  committee  of  estates  having  already  entered  into  a 
negotiation,  and  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms  with  the  other 
party,  would  not  consenLf    Disappointed  in  this,  he,  in  con- 
cert with  Lanark,  made  an  insidious  attempt  to  regain  for 
the  engagers  the  command  of  the  country4     He  set  out  with 
his  troops  to  obtain  possession  of  the  pass  of  Stirling,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Argyle  with  the  other  asso- 
ciated lords,  while  Lanark  proceeded  to  Perth  to  endeavour 
to  raise  an  army  in  the  north.     On  his  march,  he  had  nearly 
surprised  Cassils  at  Linlithgow,  who  made  a  hasty  retreat 
to  Borrowstownness,  and  thence  to  the  Queensferry ;  but  was 
more  successful  at  Stirling.     When  he  had  reached  Larbert, 
being  told  that  Argyle  was  in  Stirling  with  about  sixty  horse, 
and  a  number  of  foot,  leaving  his  infantry  to  follow,  he  rode 
forward  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  making  a  circuit,  entered 
that  town  by  the  park.     On  an  alarm  being  given,  the  marquis 
with  a  few  horse,  had  only  time  to  escape  by  the  bridge, 
his  untrained  foot  soldiers  attempting  to  follow,  were  m^t 
and  mercilessly  cut  down  by  Sir  George's  troopers;   they 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  after  about  a  hundred  were 
killed,  the  remainder  were  taken  prisoners. 

Elated  with  the  success  of  this  skirmish,  the  committee 
of  estates  issued  orders  for  all  the  fencible  men  in  the  north 
to  join  Munroe  at  Stirling,  but  the  nobles  would  not  obey  the 
call,  and  the  army,  now  placed  under  the  earl  of  Leven 
and  Leslie,  re-enforced  by  the  gentlemen  from  Fife,  and  by 

•  Wbitdock,  p.  331. 

f  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  1273.    Burnet's  Mem.  p.  374,  et  leq. 
{  Thurlow's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
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the  earl  of  Buccleugh,  and  the  Scotts  fi'om  the  border,  who  had 
followed  and  watched  Manroe,  prevented  all  communication  with 
the  south.  Argyle,  meanwhile,  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  exasper- 
ated at  the  faithless  attack,  and  in  conj  unction  with  the  other  mem- 
bersr*  of  his  party,  who  had  ever  been  averse  to  the  invasion  of 
England,  made  application  to  Cromwell  for  aid  to  quiet  the  dis- 
orders of  the  country,  in  terms  of  tlie  article  of  the  treaty,  by 
which  the  two  kingdoms  were  mutually  engaged  to  render  each 
other  assistance  in  repressing  any  internal  disturbances  that 
might  arise  from  the  machinations  of  those  who  were  enemies 
to  the  covenant,  or  who  should  attempt  to  sow  discord  be* 
tween  the  two  nations.*  *  With  this  request,  Cromwell  im-. 
mediately  complied,  and  returned  an  affectionate  answer, 
^professing  with  all  heartiness,  to  be  ready  to  join  with  them 
against  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  good  will  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  desiring  nothing  more  than  the  root- 
ing out  of  trust  all  loose  persons-,  and  such  as  were  enemies 
to  goodness  and  good  men ;  assuring  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  his  entrance,  he  would  deny  himself  and  his  soldiers, 
what  he  would  take  in  England." 

Perceiving  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  the  united  force  of  England  and  the  covenanters, 
the  engagers  yielded  at  last  to  listen  to  the  mediation  of  the 
ministers;  and  upon  condition  of  having  their  lives  and  fortunes 
secured,  and  that  they  should  not  be  called  to  account  for  their 
late  conduct,  agreed  to  demit  their  offices,  and  disband  their 
forces.  Manroe  with  his  ti^oops  were  to  receive  a  month's 
pay,  and  be  permitted  to  return  to  Ireland;  but  Monk,  who 
commanded  there,  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  re- 
duced the  garrisons  of  BeMast,  Carrickfergus,  and  Coleraiu. 

After  the  decisive  victory  at  Preston,  Cromwell  advanced 
with  his  forces  toward  Scotland.  He  was  met  at  Berwick  by 
messengers  from  the  committee  of  estates,  now  consisting 
entirely  of  covenanters  since  the  Hamiltonian  faction  had  de- 
mitted,  who  brought  him  a  letter  from  the  chancellor  in  their 
name,  **  thanking  him  for  his  readiness  to  assist  them,  and  for 
the  good  order  and  discipline  which  he  had  maintained  in  his 

♦  Whitelock,  p.  334. 
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army,  by  preventiDg  any  stragglers  from  doing  mischief  when 
they  lay  so  near  the  borders;  informing  him,  at  the  same  time, 
of  their  treaty  with  the  other  party,  and  their  own  anxiety  to 
avoid  every  thing  which  might  import  an  accession  to  the  guilt 
of  the  late  engagement :  that,  in  consequence,  they  had  given 
orders  for  disbanding  the  Scottish  forces  in  the  garrisons  of 
Berwick  and  Carlisle,  and  delivering  the  towns  for  the  use  of 
the  parliament  of  England."  Having  received  and  garrisoned 
Berwick,  the  English  general  proceeded,  by  invitation  of  the 
committee,  to  Edinburgh  to  settle  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland  in 
coBJanction  with  them.  At  Edinburgh  he  was  received  with 
great  pomp,  and  lodged  in  the  earl  of  Moray's  house  in  the 
Canongate,  with  a  strong  guard  placed  before  his  gate  for  hon- 
nour  and  security.*  The  lord  provost  and  magistrates  paid  him 
oomplimentary  visits,  as  if  he  had  been  the  sovereign,  and  the 
ministers  congratulated  his  arrival  as  the  saviour  of  the  country. 
To  mark  more  strongly  their  regard  he  was  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  and  a  magnificent  entertainment  was  given  to 
him  and  his  officers,  along  with  generals  Leven,  I<eslie,  the 
marquis  of  Argyle,  and  a  number  of  Scottish  nobility  in 
Edinburgh  castle,  from  which  he  departed  under  a  discharge 
of  artillery  ;  the  parties  little  imagining  that  within  two  years 
they  would  meet  again  under  very  different  circumstances. 
During  his  stay  in  the  capital,  all  the  forces  on  both  sides 
were  disbanded,  except  one  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Leven  and  Leslie,  who,  to- 
gether with  two  regiments  of  horse,  and  two  troops  of  dra- 
goons,  under  general  Lambert,  were  to  remain  imbodied,  to 
protect  the  covenanters  and  secure  the  new  arrangements.f 

Frequent  consultations  were  necessarily  held  between  Crom- 
well and  the  ruling  party,  at  which  the  royalists  slanderously 
affirmed  that  the  execution  of  Charles  was  concerted  with 
Argyle;  the  regulation  of  Scotland,  and  arranging  the  places 
necessary  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  Che  covenanters,  were 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Cromwell  during  the  whole 
of  his  stay;  nor  does  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  marquis  war- 

*  Guthrie  says,  Lady  Home's,  Mem.  p.  897. 

f  Whitelock,  p.  356,    Ruthworth,  vol.  viii.  p.  1 106. 
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rant  our  believing  the  mischievous  reports  which  were  circu- 
laled  by  his  enemies,  of  his  wishing  to  usurp  the  throne  or 
change  the  government.  Having  obtained  the  restitution  of 
the  two  frontier  fortresses,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  engagers 
from  the  municipal  offices  in  the  metropolis  and  the  next  par- 
liament, Cromwell  returned  to  England,  to  take  an  active  share 
in  the  important  transactions  going  forward  in  the  metropolis, 
which  threatened  to  subvert  the  independent  interest  and  anni^ 
bilate  the  army.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  John  Chiesley  and 
Mr.  Robert  Biair,  minister,  as  interim  commissioners  till  the 
estates  should  assemble,  to  express  the  gratitude  of  Scotland 
for  the  good  offices  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and  their  desire 
to  cultiyate  the  amity  of  the  two  houses,  and  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  existing  treaties. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  proof  of  real  magnanimity  than  being 
able  to  submit  with  dignity  to  the  pressure  of  unavoidable  ca- 
lamity. A  mind  of  a  superior  order  commands  circumstances, 
not  less  by  yielding  gracefully,  and  without  the  appearance  of 
constraint,  than  by  unshaken  constancy  in  resisthig  as  long  as 
there  exists  any  rational  appearance  of  success.  Charles  could 
not  perceive  this— he  resisted  with  obstinacy  till  every  chance 
was  fled.  He  tired  and  disgusted  his  opponents,  by  pertina- 
cious quibbling,  and  scholastic  or  casuistical  controversy,  till  at 
last  concessions,  wrung  from  him  by  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
bis  state,  became  as  unavailing  as  they  were  rendered  con- 
temptible. While  the  English  parliament  were  freed  from . 
the  influence  of  the  army,  and  the  presbyterians,  during  the 
absence  of  Cromwell  and  his  party,  constituted  a  majority,  a 
new  treaty  was  commenced  with  the  king,  and  the  restdred 
members  were  extremely  urgent  to  have  it  concluded,  that 
the  weight  of  the  crown  thrown  into  the  parliamentary  scaler 
might  enable  them  still  to  balance  the  sword  in  the  hands  of 
their  opponents,  and  had  his  majesty  at  once,  and  without 
hesitation,  at  the  commencement,  acquiesced  in  those  conces* 
sioDs  which  he  offered  9X  the  close  of  the  discussions,  he 
might,  probably,  have  been  restored  to  his  throne,  and  have 
avoided  the  scaffold;  but  his  object,  in  entering  upon  negotia*- 
tions,  was  to  protract  time  till  the  result  of  other  disputations 
more  congenial  to  his  disposition  were  ascertained:  he  trusted 
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to  the  operations  of  Hamilton  and  the  efforts  of  the  royalists^ 
and  was  rather  desirous  of  entering  his  capital  ^^  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  than  at  the  tail  of  a  treaty." 

The  subjects  of  discussion  were  the  same  as  those  which 
had  been  fully  canvassed  at  Oxford,  Uxbridge,  and  New- 
castle; the  arguments  were  the  same,  and  when  his  life, 
liberty,  and  crown  were  in  suspense,  the  king  vexatiously 
reiterated  objections,  which  he  well  knew  would  never  be 
listened  to,  and  repeated  propositions,  which  he  was  equally 
certain  would  be  rejected ;  he  seemed  to  pique  himself  upon 
sustaining  a  debate  when  the  object  was  to  settle  a  kingdom, 
and  although  their  mutual  requisitions  were  fully  understood, 
he  pertinaciously  dissected  them,  as  if  they  had  never  pre- 
viously been  mentioned.  The  parliamentary  commissioners, 
on  their  knees,  and  with  tears,  entreated  him  to  despatch  the 
business  with  all  possible  haste,*  and  assure^him,  if,  without 
the  formality  of  interchanging  written  memorials,  he  would 
frankly  empower  them  to  make  his  concessions,  they  did  not 
doubt  but  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  be  brought  up  with 
freedom,  honour,  and  safety  to  parliament,  and  that  a  speedy 
settlement  would  be  obtained;  biit  Charles,  remaining  still 
under  the  delusion  that  no  settlement  could  be  accomplished 
without  him,  and  tliat  come  what  might  his  person  was  sacared, 
continued  to  procrastinate,  till  Hamilton  was  defeated,  and 
Colchester  taken ;  then,  when  the  army  and  the  independents 
were  triumphant,  he  consented — to  revoke  every  hostile  pro- 
clamation and  declaration  against  parliament,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  had  taken  up  arms  in  self-defence ; — a  preamble 
which  they  had  long  contested,  but  which  they  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  their  own  preservation, '  and  he  admitted,  only 
provided  the  whole  treaty  were  concluded; — ^to  surrender  the 
militia,  and  the  nomination  of  the  chief  officers  of  state  for 
twenty  years : — to  give  full  satisfaction  respecting  Ireland,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  parliamentary  great  seal.  Religion,  and  the 
exemption  from  pardon  of  seven  delinquents,  were  the  only 
points  upon  which  they  continued  to  disagree.  Parliament 
required  the  total  abolition  of  prelacy,  and  the  approbation  of 

•  Bumet't  Hist.  vol.  i.  fK  61.    Whitelock,  ^35i. 
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the  covenant;  Charles  was  willing  to  give  up  archbishops, 
deans,  and  chapters,  but  not  bishops,  these  he  considered  as 
essential  to  a  church,  the  parliament  considered  them  as  sup- 
porters of  despotism.*  Dreading  the  re-establishment  of 
episcopacy  if  its  most  irresistible  argument  remained  uncon- 
troverted,  parliament  had  sold  the  church  lands :  despairing  of 
re*introducing  his  beloved  hierarchy  if  its  emoluments  were  for 
ever  alienated,  Charles  refused  to  confirm  the  sale,  and  proposed 
to  grant  ninety-nine  years'  leases,  at  the  old  rents.  But  the  par- 
liament, who  recollected  the  manner  in  which  episcopacy  sub- 
verted presbytemnism  in  Scotland,  and  who  perceived  in  the 
king's  anxious  reservations  in  its  favour,  a  determination  to 
preserve  the  seedlings  of-  the  hierarchy,  which  clearer  skies  and 
more  propitious  seasons  might  ripen  into  cedars,  determined  that 
their  spr^ding  branches  should  never  shade  their  ecclesiastical 
Lebanon.  Their  inflexibility  on  this  point,  was  confirmed  by 
the  transpiring  of  the  engagement  between  Charles  and  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight;  its  unsatisfactory 
concessions  had  divided  the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  preference 
shown  by  Hamilton  to  the  malignants,  justified  the  fears  of  all  the 
presbyterians,  that  they  were  not  less  obnoxious  to  the  royal 
suspicion  and  hatred,  than  the  independents.  This  was  a  wide 
field  for  controversy,  and  here  the  disputants  wrangled,  till  the 
army  stepped  in  and  settled  the  controversy. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think,  that  even  at  this  period,  Charles 
still  played  a  double  game,  and  that  not  satisfied  with  having 
involved  again  his  ancient  kingdom  in  confusion  and  blood, 
nor  pleased  with  the  thousands,  who,  during  the  summer,  had 
been  idly  sacrificed  to  his  unreasonable  obstinacy,  he  still  medi- 
tated new  plans  of  mischief,  and  that  the  tenderness  of  con- 
science which  he  urged,  was  only  to  proti*act  the  negotiations 
till  he  could  find  the  means  of  kindling,  for  the,  fourth  time, 
the  flames  of  civil  war  in  his  devoted  country.  Hopeless  of 
Scotland,  he  eagerly  turned  to  Ireland,  to  which  he  meditated 
an  escape — ^his  own  letters  shall  speak  for  him.  Afraid  lest 
Ormond  should  trust  his  public  professions  and  believe  him 
sincere,  he  tells  him,  [October  10th,  1648,]     "  I  must  com- 

*  Ludlow,  folio  ed.  p.  102. 
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« 

mand  you  two  things,  first,  to  obey  all  my  wife's  ccMnmaiMfa^ 
then  not  to  obey  any  public  command  of  mine,  imtil  I  send 
you  word  that  I  am  free  from  restraint ;  lastly,  be  not  startled 
at  my  great  concessions  concerning  Ireland,  finr  they  will  oome 
to  nothing/'  And  same  month,  38th,  thus  writes  him,  ^  This 
is  not  only  to  confirm  the  contents  of  that,  but  also  to  approre 
of  certain  commands  to  you,  likewise  to  command  you  t6  pit>- 
secute  certain  instructions,  until  I  shall,  under  my  hand,  give 
you  other  commands.  And  though  you  will  hear  that  this 
treaty  is  near,  or  at  least,  most  likely  to  be  concluded,  yet  be- 
lieve it  not,  but  pursue  the  way  you  are  in  with  all  possible 
vigour.  Deliver  tliat,  also  my  command,  to  all  my  friends^ 
but  not  in  a  public  way,  because  it  may  be  inconvenient  to 
me."  And  in  a  letter  to  Hopkins,  he  is  fiiUy  more  explicit; 
"  To  deal  freely  with  you,"  says  he,  ^*  the  great  concession  I 
made  to-day,  [October  9th,]  was  merely  in  order  to  my  escape, 
of  which,  if  I  had  not  hopes,  I  had  not  done,  for  then  I  could 
return  to  my  strait  prison  without  reluctance ;  but  now  I  con- 
fess it  would  break  my  heart,  having  done  that  which  nothing 
but  an  escape  can  justify."  *  If  tibe  king  had  been  true  to 
any  one  par^,  and  had  honestly  and  openly  adhered  to  them, 
his  misfortunes  would  have  claimed  our  pity,  however  much 
we  might  have  been  disposed  to  detest  his  principles ;  but  when 
we  see  him  in  the  most  solemn  n^otiations,  acting  with  so 
much  duplicity,  a  feeling  of  contempt  mingles  with  the  indig- 
nation which  it  is  impossible  to  repress,  at  seeing  such  selfish- 
ness sporting  with  the  best  interest  of  a  nation,  whose  welfare 
It  was  his  paramount  duty  to  have  consulted. 

HoUis  and  the  restored  members  in  the  house  of  commcms^ 


*  Ormoiid  bad  gone  to  Ireland  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  insurgents, 
and  prepare  them  for  receiving  and  aiding  the  king;  yet  Charles  assured  the  par- 
liamentary  oommissioDeny  that  he  had  transacted  nothing  resperlanig  Ireland 
except  with  themselves.  He  was^  at  the  same  time,  in  treaty  with  Sir 
William  Hopkins,  who  resided  opposite  to  Newport,  to  endeavour  his  escape, 
although  he  had  promised  the  parliament,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  would 
not  leave  the  island  during  the  discussion  of  the  treaty,  nor  for  twenty- eight 
days  after.  Cartes  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  17.  Letters  sobjmned  to^ 
Wagstaff's  Vindication,  p.  142,  &c.  Idling's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  419,  417. 
Brodie's  Brit.  £mp.  vol.  iv.  p.  144. 
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would  have  made  any  concessioiu  almost  to  obtain  the  king's 
return,  by  which  they  hoped  to  effectuate  the  reduction  of  the 
army^  and  would  have  accepted  of  very  slender  guarantees  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  object  The  army,  aware  of  this, 
watched  their  motions  with  vigilant  attention,  and  after  di&« 
peising  their  enemies  in  the  field,  began  to  consider  how  to 
secure  themselves  from  dieir  enemies  in  the  council,  they  per- 
ceived their  own  destruction,  and  that  of  the  cause  for  which 
they  had  been  fighting,  in  the  conjunction  of  the  king  and  the 
presbyterians,  and  they  resolved  to  prevent  it  by  a  forcible 
interference. 

Their  first  step  was  to  present  a  remonstrance  to  parliament, 
demanding  justice  on  all  delinquents,  but  particularly  upon 
the  king,  as  the  capital  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  the  late  unjustifiable  renewal  of  bloodshed; — in  this,  how- 
ever, it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  they  had  been  anticipated  nearly 
two  months,  by  a  petition  to  the  same  effect  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of   London,   to  which  many  thousand  signatures  were 
affixed,  OLtid  upwards  of  a  month  by  the  county  of  Oxford. 
To  their  remonstrance  the  parliament  paid  no  attention,  and  the 
anny  again  seized  the  king's  person,  and  carried  him  to  Hurst 
castle,  a  fortress  situate  on  a  small  neck  of  land  opposite.  Against 
this  violadon  the  houses  protested,  and  after  a  debate  of  twenty- 
four  houi^,  voted  the  king's  concessions  sufficient  grounds  for 
a  treaty;   the  following  day,  a  number  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  army  came  to  London,  and  consulting  with  some  of  the 
opposition  members  of  the  commons,  they  resolved  that  the 
measures  taken  by  parliament  were  contrary  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  and  tended  to  contract  the  guilt  of  the  blood 
that  had  been  shed  upon  themselves  and  the  nation.     That  it 
was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  army  to  endeavour  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  proceedings,  having  engaged  in  the'  war,  not  as 
mercenaries,  but  out  of  judgment  and  conscience,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked  was  just, 
and  that  the  good  of  the  people  was  involved  in  it.     In  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  they  agreed   that  none   should  be 
permitted  to  pass  into  the  house,  but  such  as  had  continued 
faithful  to  the  public  interest;  and  surrounding  St  Stephen's 
with  guards,  the  obnoxious  individuals  were  arrested  by  special 
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order  from  the  general  [lord  Fairfax]  and  council  of  the  army^ 
colonel  Pride,  who  commanded,  being  furnished  with  a  list  of 
the  members  to  be  excluded,  and  lord  Gray  of  Grooby,  at-" 
tending  to  point  out  their  persons.  A  hundred  and  forty 
members  thus  excluded,  the  remainder  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons  retraced  their  steps,  reversed  their  former  vote  for  re- 
calling the  impeached  members,  declared  the  king's  conces- 
sions unsatisfactory,  the  proceedings  for  a  personal  treaty 
dishonourable,  and  confirmed  the  resolution  against  more 
addresses. 

Preparatory  to  their  future  proceedings,  the  commons  re- 
solved, that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  it  is  treason 
in  the  king  of  England,  for  the  time  being,  to  levy  war  against 
the  parliament  and  kingdom  of  England.  The  lords  <  re- 
jected the  ordinance  when  sent  up  to  them,  and  adjourned 
for  ten  days  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  collision ;  but  the  com- 
mons, instead  of  being  disconcerted,  passed  a  declaratory  act, 
"  That  the  people  are  under  God,  the  original  of  all  just 
power.  That  the  commons  being  chosen  by  and  representing 
the  people,  and  the  supreme  power  of  the  natiori,  and  that 
whatsoever  is  enacted  or  declared  for  law,  by  the  commons 
in  parliament,  hath  the  force  of  a  law,  and  the  people  are 
concluded  thereby,  though  the  consent  of  king  and  peers  be 
not  had  thereto ;"  and  proceeded  to  erect  a  new  and  special 
tribunal,  A  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  the 
king.*  Jt  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons, 
named  firom  the  commons,  the  army,  and  the  ^citizens,  but  it 
was  a  new  and  delicate  situation,  and  prudential  motives  pre- 
Tailing  with  a  number  who  were  named,  scarcely  ever  above 
seventy  assembled  at  a  time ;  Fairfax,  after  having  given  it  the 
sanction  of  his  name  and  approbation,  sat  only  once  with  the 
commissioners  to  arrange  the  charges  against  the  king,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  lady,  who  was  a  keen  presbyterian  and  strong 
royalist,    preventing    a   second   appearance,  f      Westminster 

•  Ludlow,  p.  103,  104.    Whitelock,  p.  356, 

f  Mr.  Fox  remarks,  "  great  and  respectable  as  are  the  names  of  some  who 
sat  in  the  high  court,  they  must  be  regarded  in  this  instance,  rather  as  min- 
isters oir  that  usurper,  [Cromwell,]  than  as  acting  for  themselves.*'  From  this 
charge,  Ludlow  must  certainly  b«  exempted,  and  colonel  Hutchinson,  al- 
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hall  was  fitted  up  with  imposing  grandeur  for  the  occasion, 
and  every  circumstance  of  outward  pomp  was  added,  which 
could  give  dignity  to  the  unparalleled  scene  of  royalty,  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar  of  the  delegated  power  of  the  people.* 

MHien  the  king  was  carried  to  Hurst  castle,  its  dark  and 
gloomy  appearance  inspired  him  with  a  dread,  that  he  was^ 
brought  hither  to  be  assassinated,  and  one  night,  when  he 
heard  the  silence  interrupted  by  the  drawing  up  of  the 
portcullis,  and  the  trampling  of  horses  on  the  bridge,  he 
eagerly  sent  to  inquire  the  cause,  remarking  to  his  attendant, 
that  this  was  a  fit  place  for  such  a  deed;  and  he  felt  relieved, 
when  informed  that  it  was  a  guard  arrived  to  escort  him  to 
Windsor.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  to  do,  and  did  not  understand  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  power  which  his  father  had  claimed  jure  divinOf  and  the 
plain  junvarnished  manner  in  which  he  had  asserted  his  des- 
potic principles,   had  occasioned  an  universal  investigation 

though  **  very  much  against  hiB  owne  will  put  in,  yet  looking  upon  himself  as 
called  hereunto,  durst  not  refuse  it,  as  holding  himself  obliged  by  the  cove- 
nant of  Goi,  and  the  publick  trust  of  his  country  reposed  in  him,  although 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  danger  he  runne  as  the  condition  of  things  then 
was.**  Mem.  p.  504 ;  and  I  have  no  do\ibt,  many  others  acted  from  similar 
motives,  the  public  voice  was  against  the  king,  and  the  army  partook  of  the 
public  feeling.  Cromwell,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  whose  mind, 
were  sagacity  and  decision,  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  but  he  has  been  egregiously  wronged  by  those 
representations,  which  depict  him  as  if  he  had  created  them.  The  vacillat- 
ing conduct  of  Fairfax,  on  this  occasion,  when  contrasted  with  the  bold 
downright  determination  of  Cromwell,  so  congenial  to  true  English  feeling, 
most  have  tended  greatly  to  weaken  the  general's  influence  in  the  army,  and 
confirm  his  lieutenant's. 

*  The  king  never  could  persuade  himself  that  he  was  in  any  personal 
danger,  which  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  his  pertinaceous  obstinacy 
in  refusing  his  concessions  so  long.  When  the  troops  surrounded  Carisbrook 
castle,  and  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  escape,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and 
the  earl  of  Lindsay,  urged  him  to  attempt  it ;  but  be  interrupted  them,  stat- 
ing the  difficulty  if  not  impossibility  of  accomplishing  it,  and  that  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  should  he  miscarry,  his  exasperating  the  army,  and  dii- 
heartening  his  friends;  and  added,  "  Nay,  what  if  the  army  should  seize  him, 
they  must  preserve  him  for  their  own  sakes,  for  that  no  party  could  secure 
their  own  interest,  without  joining  his  with  it."  Co!.  Cooke's  Narrativ*. 
Rush.  vol.  vii..p.  1344. 

VOL.  IV.  2  V 
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into  the  origin  of  royal  power,  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  of  prince  and  people.     Charles  by  provoking  the  same 
discussions,  had  contributed  to  weaken  the  charm  which  en- 
circles royalty  in  free  states ;   and  the  violent  defenders  of 
passive  obedience,  by  outraging  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  in  their  zeal  for  the  king,    still  farther   tended   to 
destroy  the  cause  they  so  injudiciously  attempted  to  support. 
By  vesting  the  whole  power  personally  in  the  monarch,  they 
rendered  him  personally  responsible,  and  took  away  those 
surest  guards  of  majesty,  the  accountability  of  the  servants 
of  the  crown,  and  the  constitutional  fiction,  that  the  king  can 
do  no  harm.     At  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,   the 
patriots  abstained  from  bringing  forward  his  majesty  in  all 
their  remonstrances  and  petitions,  the  persons  against  whom 
their  invectives  were  directed,  were  his  advbers;  it  was  those 
who   called   themselves    the   friends    of  royalty,    that   first 
brought  the  sovereign  and  the  parliament  into  contact     But 
when  he  actually  appeared  in  arms  against  them,  the  saying 
which  became  current  in  the  parliamentary  army,  that  it  was 
as  lawful  to  fire  a  pistol  in  the  face  of  the  king,  as  in  that  of 
.any  other  combatant  in  the  field,  evinced  that  idle  reverence 
for  the  sacred  person  formed  no  part  of  the  political  creed  of 
his  opponents.     When  Charles  mentioned  to  colonel  Har- 
rison on  his  progress  to  Windsor,  a  report  that  he  had  heard 
of  his  being  employed  to  assassinate  him ;  the  colonel  re- 
pelled the  charge  vi^lth  honest  indignation,  but  told  him,  that 
he  had  said  ^^  the  obligations  of  the  law  were  equally  bind- 
ing on  the  great  and  small,  and  that  justice  had  no  respect  of 
persons."     The  idea  of  making  a  striking  example  of  public 
justice  on  the  highest  delinquent,  was  far  more  consonant  to 
the  rigid  principles  of  these  sturdy  republicans,  than  that  of 
securing  their  own  safety  by  any  private  crime,  and  it  had 
been  long  talked  of,  although,  perhaps,  this  might  be  the 
first  direct  intimation  that  the  king  received  of  the  possibility 
of  his  being  brought  to  the  bar  as  a  criminal  to  answer  in  the 
face  of  the  world  to  charges  preferred  against  him  by  those 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  talk  of  as  his  subjects. 

This  unprecedented  trial  commenced,  January  19th,  1649, 

when  the  High  Court  of  Justice  first  sat  in  the  painted  cham- 
75 
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ber,  sergeant  Bradshaw  was  president;  John  Cooke,  nominated 
for  this  occasion,  solicitor-general  for  the  people  of  England, 
had  Dr.  Dorislaus,  Mr.  Steel,  and  Mr.  Aske,  his  assistants. 
Next  day  they  met  in  Westminster  hall,  when  the  king  was 
brought  before  them,  escorted  bjr  colonel  Hacker,  and  thirty- 
two  officers,  with  partisans,*  his  own  servants  immediately 
attending  him.      He  was  received  in  the  face  of  the  court 
by  the  sergeant  at  arms,  with  his  mace,  who  conducted  hiia 
to  the  bar,  where  a  chair  covered  with  crimson  velvet  was 
placed  for   him.     After   sternly  eyeing  his  judges  and  the 
spectators,   he  seated   himself  without  moving  his   hat   or 
showing  the  least  mark  of  respect  to  the  court,  then  rising 
hastily,  he  cast  a  haughty  glance  at  the  guards  and  at  the 
crowded  galleries,  and  again  sat  down.     Silence  being  pro- 
claimed, the  president  addressed  the  prisoner,   acquainting 
him  that  the  commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliament^ 
deeply  sensible  of  the   evils  and  calamities  that  had  been 
brought  upon  the  nation,  and  of  the  innocent  blood  which 
had  been  spilt  in  it,  which  was  fixed  upon  him  as  the  prin- 
cipal   author,    had    resolved   to    make  inquisition   for  that 
blood ;  and  according  to  the  debt  they  owed  to  God,  to  jus- 
tice, to  the  kingdom,  and  to  themselves,  and  according  to 
that  fundamental  power  that  rested,  and  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  the  people, — other  means  failing  through  his  default — 
had  resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial  and  judgment,  and  had 
therefore  constituted  that  court  of  justice  before  which  he 
was  then  brought,  where  he  was  to  hear  his  charge,  upon 
which  the  court  would  proceed.     Mr.  Cooke  then  rising  as 
solicitor  for  the  commonwealth  ofiered  to  proceed,  but  the- 
king  softly  laying  his  cane  two  or  three  times  on  his  shoulder 
forbade  him  to  proceed  ;f  the  president  ordered  him  to  go 

*  Weapons  like  balberts,  then  carried  by  officers. 

f  While  in  the  act  of  tapping  the  solicitor's  shoulder,  the  siWer  bead  of 
Charles'  staff  fell  off,  and  one  of  bis  attendants  having  stooped  to  lift  it,  it 
rolled  away  to  where  the  king  stood,  and  he  had  to  lift  it  himself,  this  was 
considered  as  a  fatal  omen ;  so  apt  are  superstitious  minds  to  predict  fatal 
consequences  from  trifles,  and  to  overlook  their  own  misconduct,  the  surest 
augury  of  all  misfortune.  This  ridiculous  propensity  to  receive  as  oracles  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  which  could  have  no  rational  connexion  with  future 
events,  was  very  prevalent  in  Charles'  court,  and  their  love  for  the  marvel- 
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on.  In  obedience  tg  the  coi^rt,  be  exhibited  the  charge  agiuoit 
the  king,  which  was  read  by  the  clerk)  it  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — ^'  That  the  s^id  Charles  Stuart  being  admitted 
king  of  England,  and  therein  trusted  with  a  limited  power 
to  govern  by  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  not 
otherwise;  and  by  his  trust,  oath,  and  office,  being  obliged 
to  use  the  power  committed  to  him  for  the  good  and  benefit 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
liberties ;  yet,  nevertheless,  out  of  a  wicked  design  to  erect 
and  uphold  in  himself  an  unlimited  and  tyrannical  power  to 
rule  according  to  his  will,  and  to  overthrow  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people ;  yea,  to  take  away  and  make  void  the 
foimdations  thereof,  and  of  all  redress  and  remedy  of  mis- 
government,  which,  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  were  reserved  in  the  people's  behalf,  in  the  right 
and  power  of  frequent  and  successive  parliaments,  or  national 
meetings  in  council.  He,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  for  ac- 
complishment of  such  his  designs,  and  for  the  protecting  of 
himself  and  his  wicked  adherents,  in  his  and  their  wicked 
practices  to  the  same  ends,  hath  traitorously  and  maliciously 
levied  war  against  the  present  parliament  and  the  people 
therein  represented."  The  particular  engagements  of  the  first 
campaigns  are  then  narrated;  next  the  renewing  of  the  war,  in 
1648,  with  the  continuance  of  commissions  to  the  revolters, 
both  English  and  foreigners,  and  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  the 
Irish  rebels,  for  prolonging  the  calamities  of  the  country. 
^*  All  which  designs,  wars,  and  evil  practices  of  the  said 
Charles  Stuart,  have  been  and  are  carried  on  for  the  ad- 

lous  produced  or  invented  many  strange  coincidences.  Among  those  of  veiy 
apocryphal  authority,  is  the  story  of  a  large  cake  of  wax,  which  Charles  had 
always  set  in  a  silver  basin  to  bum  in  his  chamber  during  the  night ;  it  went 
out,  and  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  who  slept  in  the  chamber  as  his  attendant,  ob- 
served it,  but  durst  not  rise  to  re-ljgbt  it,  lest  he  should  awaken  his  majesty ; 
he  then  fell  asleep ;  but  when  he  awoke,  to  his  astonishment  the  lamp  was 
burning  brightly  !  He  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  king,  who  told 
him  he  also  had  observed  it,  and  considered  it  as  a  prognostic  of  God's 
power  and  mercy  towards  him  or  his,  that  although  he  was  at  that  time 
so  eclipsed,  he  or  they  might  shine  out  bright  again !  Alas !  for  the 
omen ! — the  taper  of  his  family  was  re4ighted ;  but  it  %ras  only  to  blaze  for 
a  moment,  and  then  be  extinguished  for  ever. 
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vTancement  and  upholdiog  of  a  personal  interest  of  will,  power, 
and  pretended  prerogative  to  himself  and  his  family,  against 
the  public  interest,  common  right,  liberty,  justice  and  peace 
of  the  people  of  this  nation,  by  and  from  whom  he  was  in- 
trusted as  aforesaid*     By  all  which,  it  appeareth  that  the  said 
Charles  Stuart,  hath  been  and  is  the  occasion  or  author  and 
continuer  of  the  said  unnatural,  cruel,  and  bloody  wars ;  and 
therein  guilty  of  all  the  treasons,  murders,  rapines,  burnings, 
spoils,   desolations,  damages,   and  mischiefs  to  this  nation, 
acted  and  committed  in  the  said  wars,  or  occasioned  thereby/' 
While  the  charge  was  reading,  Charles  smiled  contemptu- 
ously, as  if  in  scorn  at  his  judges ;  his  enemies  imputed  it  to 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  hearing   of  the   destruction   of  his 
opponents.     When  the  charge  was  done  reading,  the  king 
demanded  by  what  authority  he  was  brought  thither;  and  on 
being  answered  by  the  authority  of  the  commons  of  England, 
he  observed  he  saw  no  lords  there  whose  presence  with  that 
of  the  king  was   necessary  to  constitute  a  parliament;   he 
insisted  that  the  kingdom  of  England  was  hereditary,   not 
successive,  and  for  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  he  de- 
rived from  heaven  he  was  not  accountable  to  man ;  he  would 
not  therefore  betray  his  trust  by  acknowledging  an  unlawful 
authority.      Besides,  while  engaged  in  treaty  with   his  two 
houses,  he  had  been  forcibly  taken  prisoner  and  carried  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  brought  thither  by  military  violence, 
when  he  thought  the  treaty  had  been  concluded.     The  presi- 
dent when  he  had  finished,  said,  as  to  his  plea  of  not  being 
accountable  to  man,  seeing  God  by  his  providence  had  over- 
ruled it,    the  court  had  resolved  to  do  so  also,  and  if  he 
would  give  no  other  answer,   it  should  be  registered,  and 
they  would  hold  him  as  confessed. 

He  was  repeatedly  brought  before  them,  and  continued  to 
persist  in  questioning  their  jurisdiction ;  as  a  king,  he  denied 
that  he  was  answerable  to  any  human  tribunal,  that  he  was 
responsible  to  God  alone;  but  granting  that  the  people  had  the 
power  to  bring  him  to  account,  in  that  case,^  he  contended, 
every  man  down  to  the  meanest  subject  ought  to  have  given 
his  opinion ;  he  confessed  he  had  a  trust,  a  great  and  important 
Crust — the  freedom,  and  liberty  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
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for  that  he  would  stand;  '^  For  the  charge^''  added  he,  ^  I . 
value  it  not  a  rush;  but  for  me  to  acknowledge  a  new  court 
that  I  never  heard  of  before,  I  that  am  your  king,  that  should 
be  an  example  to  all  the  people  of  England  to  uphold  justice, 
and  to  maintain  the  old  laws;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  to  do 
it;"  he  was  proceeding,  when  the  president  interrupted  him, 
requiring  him  to  give  a  positive  and  final  answer,  by  way  of 
confession  or  denial  of  the  charge;  "  Sir,"  replied  the  king,  **  I 
say  again  to  you,  if  I  might  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
England  of  the  clearness  of  my  procedings,  not  by  way  of  an- 
swer to  your  demand,   but  to  show  them  that  I  have  done 
nothing  against  that  trust  that  hath  been  committed  to  me,  I 
would  do  it ;  but  to  acknowledge  a  new  court  against  their 
privilege,  to  alter  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,   Sir, 
you  must  excuse  me :"  "  Sir,"  answered  the  president,  **  (his 
is  the  third  time  that  you  have  publicly  disowned  this  court, 
and  put  an  affront  on  it;  how  far  you  have  preserved  the  privi* 
l^es  of  the  people  your  actions  have  spoken  it— and  truly,  Sir, 
men's  intentions  ought  to  be  known  by  their  actions — you  have 
written  your  meaning  in  bloody  characters   throughout  the 
whole  kingdom;"  and,  having  ordered  the  default  to  be  re- 
corded, the  king  was  withdrawn.     Witnesses  were  4hen  ex- 
amined in  support  of  the  charge — that  the  prisoner  had  levied 
war,  and  canied  arms  against  parliament  and  the  people  of 
England ;  and  upon  their  evidence  he  was  pronounced  guilty. 
Before  sentence  was  passed  he  earnestly  desired  to  be  heard 
before  the  lords  and  commons  in  the  painted  chamber,  upon 
a  subject  which  he  said  highly  imported  the  lasting  peace  of 
the  nation ;  some  of  the  judges  appearing  willing  to  comply, 
they  retired  to  deliberate ;  in  about  half  an  hour  they  returned 
with  a  refusal  to  his  request,  which  they  said  tended  to  set  up 
another  or  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  in  derogation  of  the  power 
whereby  the  court  sat      It  was  generally  supposed  that  he 
meant  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  which,  as  the 
kingly  authority  was    not   yet   abolished,   would  have  been 
throwing  an  additional  bone  of  contention  among  a  people  al- 
ready sufficiently  disposed  to  disunite,   and  whom  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  ever  again  seeing  royalty  established  would  alone 
reconcile   to   the   republican  form   of  government.     He   was 
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sentenced  as  a  traitor^  tyrant,  murderer,  and  public  enemy,  to 
suffer  death  by  decapitation.  Some  of  the  foreign  powers  in- 
terfered on  his  behalf;  but  their  mediations  were  without  effect, 
and  the  tragedy  was  enacted  before  astonished  Europe,  whose 
monarchs  beheld  with  awe  and  silent  amazement  tlie  solemn 
and  impressive  spectacle. 

The  king  passed  the  interval  between  his  sentence  and  exe- 
cution— ^from  Saturday  till  Tuesday — ^at  St.  James',  attended 
by  Juxton,  late  bishop  of  London,  whom  he  had  selected  to 
assist  him  in  his  devotional  exercises ;  Calamv,  Caryl,  and  sev- 
eral other  presbyterian  and  independent  ministers  presented 
their  duty,  and  their  himible  desires  to  pray  with  him  and  per- 
form otlier  offices  of  service,  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  accept 
of  them ;  he  thanked  them  for  their  love  to  his  soul,  begged 
they  would  remember  him  in  their  petitions  to  God;  but  de- 
clined receiving  their  personal  assistance.  Such  of  his  family  as 
were  in  England  were  allowed  to  visit  him  with  freedom  during 
the  short  space  he  had  to  live,  and  the  interviews  were  tender 
and  affecting ;  he  bestowed  on  them  his-  best  advices,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  maintain  their  loyalty  and  duty  to  their  eldest 
brother  so  soon  to  be  their  king.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  execution — Tuesday — ^his  majesty  awoke  before  light, 
and  called  Herbert,  who  reposed  on  a  pallet  by  his  side,  and 
directed  him  to  be  particularly  careful  in  dressing  him;  ^^  this  is 
my  second  marriage  day,"  he  remarked,  ^^  I  would  be  as  trim 
to-day  as  may  be,  for  before  night  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to  my 
blessed  Jesus ;"  he  also  desired  him  to  let  him  have  a  shirt  on 
more  than  ordinary,  lest,  as  the  season  was  so  sharp,  and  he 
might  shake,  some  of  the  observers  might  imagine  it  proceeded 
from  fear ;"  adding,  ^'  I  would  liave  no  such  imputation,  I 
fear  not  death,  death  is  not  terrible  to  me,  I  bless  my  God  I 
am  prepared."  At  an  appointed  hour  Juxton  joined  them^ 
and  assisted  Charles  in  his  devotions ;  after  which  he  gave 
Herbert  some  presents  for  his  children  and  Ids  farewell  ad- 
vices. When  the  time  drew  near,  about  ten  o'clock  the  melan- 
choly procession  left  St.  James'  for  Whitehall,  the  king  walk- 
ing on  foot  through  the  park  between  some  companies  of  foot 
who  lined  the  road,  with  his  own  immediate  attendants  walk- 
ing bareb^^ded  before  and  behind  between  a  private  guard  of 
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partisans.  The  people  behaved  with  decorous  respect,  and 
murmurs  of  sympathy  were  heard  as  he  passed,  while  the 
silence  of  the  soldiers  and  the  mournful  expression  of  their 
countenances  evinced  that  they  were  not  unaffected  at  this 
striking  instance  of  the  mutability  of  man's  best  estate*  At 
Whitehall  he  remained  some  time  in  the  cabinet  where  he  used 
to  sleep,  engaged  in  religious  exercises,  and  at  twelve  took  a 
glass  of  wine  and  a  little  bread,  dience  he  proceeded  through 
the  banqueting  room  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  erected  in  the 
street  in  front,  and  to  wliich  an  entry  had  been  formed  by 
opening  a  window;  it  was  hung  round  and  had  the  floor 
covered  with  black,  the  block  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  axe 
laid  upon  it  Horse  and  foot  were  drawn  up  all  around,  and 
the  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense*  When  the  king  came 
upon  the  scaffold,  he  made  a  pause,  and  looking  very  eamesdy 
on  the  block,  asked  at  the  officer  who  stood  near  him  if  there 
were  no  higher  ?  He  then  addressed  the  gentlemen  who  were 
around  him,  as  he  said  he  could  not  expect  to  be  distinctly 
beard  at  a  distance,  and  even  to  them  he  would  have  held  his 
peace,  only  he  was  afraid  his  silence  might  be  construed  into  a 
confession  of  guilt  and  not  of  resignation.  He  protested  his 
innocence.  All  the  world  knew  he  did  not  begin  the  war,  and 
he  called  God  to. witness  that  he  never  iiitended  tb  encroach 
upon  the  privileges  of  parliament;  they  did  so  upon  his  when 
they  took  the  militia,  and  their  commissions  were  earlier  dated 
than  his.  He  hoped  God  would  clear  him  of  the  guilt,  and 
he  in  chari^  did  not  mean  to  impute  it  to  the  two  houses,  for 
he  believed  that  ill  instruments  between  them  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  bloodshed ;  yet  would  he  not  say,  but  that 
God's  judgments  were  just  upon  him ;  and  he  acknowledged 
retributive  justice  in  the  sentence  he  was  now  to  suffer,  for  his 
own  crime  in  having  assented  to  the  execution  of  an  unjust 
sentence  on  his  friend.  He  pronounced  his  forgiveness  on  all 
the  world,  even  those  who  were  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death,  he  expressed  his  wish  that  they  might  repent  of  this 
great  crime,  and  he  prayed,  with  St.  Stephen,  that  it  might  not 
be  laid  to  their  charge,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  they  might 
take  tlie  right  way  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  be- 
lieved would  never  be  the  case,  nor  would  God  ever  prosper 
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them  till  they  gave,  God  his  due  by  regulating  right  according 
to  the  scriptures,  his  church,  which  was  then  out  of  order; 
the  king  his  due  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  the 
people  their  due,  their  liberty,  and  freedom— but  that,  he  re- 
mind^ them,  did  not  consist  in  their  having  any  share  in  the 
government,  that  is  nothing  pertaining  to  them;  a  subject  and 
a  sovereign  are  clean  di£Perent  things;. their  freedom  consists  in 
being  obedient. to  lawis  that  secure  their  life  and  goods.    **  Sirs," 
added  he,  ^*  It  was  for  this  that  now  I  am  come  here :  if  I 
would  have  given  way  to  an  arbitrary  way,  for  to  have  all  laws 
changed  according  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I  needed  not  to  have 
cpme  hera ;  and  therefore^  I  tell  you — and  I  pray  God  it  be  not 
laid  to  your  chaise — that  I  am  the  maityr'of  the  people.     I 
have  delivered  my  conscience ;  I  pray  God  that  you  take  those 
courses  that  are  best  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  and  your  own 
salvation."     When  he  had  ended,  Dr.  Juxton  suggested,  that 
it  might  be  expected  he  would  say  something  of  his  affection 
for  religion.    The  king  thanked  him  for  reminding  him  of  this, 
tor  he  had  almost  forgotten  it,  and .  addressing  the  spectatoi*s 
again,  he  said,  "In  troth.  Sirs,  my  conscience  in  religion  I 
think  is  very  well  known  to  the  world,  and  therefore  I  declare  ■ 
before  you  all,  that  I  die  a  christian,  according  to  the  profession 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  I  found  it  left  me  by  my  /ather." 
Turning  to  the  officers,  he  said,  "  I  have  a  good  pause  and  a 
gracious  God."     Dr.  Juxton,  at  his  desire^  assisted  him  in  ad- 
justing his  hair  under  a  satin  nightcap,  while  he  repeated,  "  I 
have  a  good  cause  and  a  gracious  God."    The  prelate  replied, 
"There  is  but  one  stage  more — this  stage  is  turbulent  and 
trouble^ofne — it  is  a  short  one ;  but  you  may  consider  it  will 
soon  carry  you  a  great  way— ^it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  there  you  shall  find  to  your  great  joy  the  prize  you 
haste  to — a  crown  of  glory."     "  I  go,"  replied  the  king,  from 
a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance 
can  be."  "  You  are  exchanged,"  added  Juxton,  "  from  a  tempo- 
ral to  an  eternal  crown — a  good  exchange."    The  king  topk  off 
his  cloak  and  his  George,  and  giving  his  George  to  Dr.  Juxton, 
said,'  in  a  low  tone,  remember.     His  neck  was  then  adjusted 
.  to '  the    block, '  and    having    repeated    a   short    prayer,    he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  the  appointed  signal,  on  which  the  execu- 
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tioner,  who  was  masked,  performed  his  office.  An  assistant, 
also  masked,  held  up  the  bleeding  head  with  the  common  .ex- 
clamation,— ^here  is  the  head  of  a  traitor.  This  sad  spectacle 
excited  in  the  beholders  those  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and 
compassion  which  fallen  greatness  seldom  fails  to  inspire;  and 
several  endeavoored,  by  dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  sacred 
blood,  to  preserve  some  holy  relic  of  the  *'  royal  martyr."  His 
body  was  pat  in  a  coffin  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  carried 
back  to  the  cabinet  chamber  in  Whitehall ;  there,  after  being 
embalmed,  it  was  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  remained  till 
February  17th,  when  it  was  carried  to  Windsor,  and  lay  in 
state  in  the  Dean's  Hall  a  short  time:  it  was  subsequently 
buried  privately  in  St.  OecH'ge's  chapel,  where  it  remained 
undiscovered  till  a  few  years  ago,  notwithstanding  some  feeble 
attempts  at  the  resUn^ation  to  find  it  out,  and  bestow  on  it 
funereal  honours. 

Charles  was  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty^ 
fourth  of  his  reign,  when  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  obstinate  love 
of  arbitrary  power  in  church  and  state,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
liis  bnprincipled  intrigues  to  regain  it,  after  the  chances  of  war 
had  declared  against  him.  His  misfortunes  and  melancholy 
fiite,  his  attachment  to  episcopacy,  his  firmness  on  the  scaffi^ld, 
and  his  reputed  piety,  have  contributed  to  procure  for  his  charac- 
ter a  degree  of  respect,  which  had  he  perished  by  the  hands 
of  an  assassin,  or  the  cabal  of  an  aristocratic  faction,  it  would 
Dever  have  received.  His  career  in  Scotland  commenced  by  an 
open,  undisguised  avowal  of  despotic  principles,  and  by  wanttm 
And  shameless  attacks  upon  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and 
the  personal  safety  of  his  consdtutional  opponents.*  His  inno- 
vations upon  the  religious  establishment  of  that  country,  were 
constant  aggressions  upon  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  by  whatever 
mental  reservation  he  might  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the 
declaration,  that  he  did  not  commence  the  war  in  England, 
die  Scottish  nation  were  as  incapable  as  unwilling  to  attack 
him,  when  his  warlike  preparations  forced  them  to  take  arms. 
After  the  insidious  truce  at  Dunselaw  was  concluded,  his  total 
disregard  to  all  his  promises  led  to  the  second  rupture  with  his 
native  kingdom,  towards  which  his  conduct  had  only  exhibited 

*  In  the  cases  of  lords  Rothes  and  Balmerino. 
75 
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one  unvarnished  picture  of  tyranny  and  duplicity.  His  con- 
cessions during  his  last  visit  were  evidently  intended  merely 
to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  covenanters  till  his  success  ia 
England  enabled  him  to  recall  them,  and  reduce  both  king- 
doms to  the  same  hopeless  subjection.  His  throwing  himself 
into  their  army  at  Newark,  was  with  the  intention  of  separating 
them  from .  the  English,  and  enabling  him  to  maintain  the  war 
with  their  forces ;  and  his  last  engagement  was  yet  more  inde- 
fensible and  ruinous.  As  king  of  Scotland,  it  is  diflScuIt  to  dis- 
cover any  one  act  which  entitles  his  memory  to  the  regard  of 
his  countrymen.  His  piety. they  did  not  esteem  of  much  value; 
and  even  his  far  famed  chastity  was  held  doubtful.*  They  could 
*  not  give  great  credit  to  that  man's  professions  of  r^ard  for  re- 
ligion, who  authorized  and  enjoined  the  profanation  of  the  sab- 
bath, who^  paid  no  regard  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and 
who  showed  little  hesitation  in  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain 
in  his  common  conversation;  and  his  regular  compliaqce  with  the 
mode  of  presbyterian  worship  while  in  Scotland,  precluded 
the  belief  of  his  being  conscientiously  devoted  to  any  other- 
form.  His  habitual  inrincerity  must  perhaps  in  a  great  meas- 
ure be  imputed  to  his  education  under  a  father  who  placed 
the  highest  excellence  of  his  trade — ^kingcraft — in  shuffling, 
trick,  and  chicane,  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  but  being 
himself  the  dupe  of  his  own  deceit.  It  would  be  unjust  how- 
ever, not  to  allow  that  his  conduct  was  unstained  by  very  gross 
vice ;  and  as  from  his  in&ncy,  he  breathed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  rankest  pollution,  he  has  been  deemed  virtuous,  because 
he  escaped  being  entirely  depraved.  He  was  an  uxorious 
husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  decent  man.  He  pos- 
sessed some  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  his  general  abilities 
though  not  of  that  extraordinary  stamp  which  his  eulogists 
pretend,  were  by  no  means  despioible*    His  manners  were  cold 

*  ^  He,  Charles,  was  a  gentleman,  becauBe  of  hia  continual  in]tfi>rtanei^ 
pitied  by  most,  and  admired  by  many.  I  will  not  say  but  there  are  great 
mysteries  in  kings'  genealogies  and  characters:  common  historians  serving 
them  as  popish  legendaries  do  their  latter  saints;  concealmg  all  their  vices, 
extolling  common  virtnes  as  heroick ;  yet  I  never  heard  hit  enemies  blame 
him  for  the  common  vices  of  princes,  except  the  two  bastards  in  his  youth, 
and  his  swearing  in  his  old  age.'*    Kirkton*s  Hist.  p.  4S. 
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and  repulsive.  His  person  was  about  the  middle  size;  his  aspect 
grave  and  pale,  and  a  weakness  in  his  eyes,  rendered  it  rather 
unpleasant 

Shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  a  pious  fraud  was 
successfully  practised  upon  the   nation.     While  men^s  minds 
were  tender  at  the  recollection  of  his  recent'sufFerings,  and  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  recall  any  sterner  feelings,  a  book  -en- 
titled Eikon  Basilike,  or  a  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Majesty 
in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings,  was  published.     Any  book 
making  its  appearance  in  such  circumstances^  and  ushered  into 
the  world  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  its  being  genuine^ 
could  not  fail  to  attract  universal,  attention ;  and  the  Eikon  was 
extremely  well  calculated  to  produce  an  impression;  the  senti- 
ments it  expresses  are  those  of  pious  resignation  and  christian 
charity;  the  views  of  public  affairs  are  specious  apologies  for 
all  tlie  objectional  ai:tions  of  his  majesty,  and  each  meditation 
concludes  with  a  prayer  breathing  fervent  wishes  for  his  people's 
happiness.     It  is  the  picture  of  an  injured,  patient,  devout 
sufferer,  the  severest  pangs  of  whose  heart  were  those,  the  mis- 
eries of  his  people,  not  his  own  wretchedness,  occasioned.    The 
book  is  plausibly  written,  with  much  apparent  piety  and  ten- 
derness ;  and  the  royalists,  who  received  it  with  more  eagerness 
than  the  scriptures,  compared  it  to  the  sacred  writings  in  all 
.  the  beauties  of  its  composition,  nor  scarcely  considered  its  con- 
tents as  of  less  authority.     Belief  in  its  authenticity  became 
soon  a  test  of  loyalty^  and  although  Clarendon,  Charles  II.,  and 
the  duke  of  York  knew  the  cheat  at  the  restoration,  it  would 
have  been  little  less  than  sacrilege  to  have  hinted  that  it  was  spu- 
rious. But  the  publication  of  the  Clarendon  Papers  discovered 
the  real  author ;  and  now  that  this  wonderilul  production  is  in- 
controvertibly  proved  to  have  been  the  work  of  Dr.  Gauden,  it 
has  sunk  to  the  level  of  other  well  written  ephemeral  produc- 
tions, which  accident  had  raised  to  undue  elevation,  but  which 
when  the  excitement  is  gone  remain  neglected.* 

*  The  controversy  respecting  thp  Eikon  is  now  of  little  importance.  A 
detected  fraud  soon  loses  all  interest.  Those  of  my  readers  who  may  feel  any 
curiddty  about  itj  will  find  the  whole  fully  discussed,  and  indisputably  settled^  in 
Laing's  Scotland,  last  edition,  voL  iiL  p.  44S,  and  the  long  note  xiv.  p.  56 S^ 
at  the  end. 
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That  the  condemnation  of  the  king  was  unjust  has  been 
assumed,  because  the  court  of  high  justice  was  a  court  un-* 
known  to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  unsanctioned  by 
the  proper  legislature ;  but  society  in  Britain  had  been .  de- 
ranged, and  all  its  regular  bands  ruptured  by  a  long  and  im- 
bittered  civil  war,  and  the  act  must  be  judged  by  principles 
applicable  to  the  exigence  of  the  case — a  case  for  which  there 
was  no  precedent,  and  to  which  there  has  never  been  a  parallel.* 
The  question  resolves  itself  thus — did  the  king  when  he  took 
arms  to  coerce  his  parliament  decide  upon  staking  his  life  and  his 
crown  upon  the  event — that  he  would  either  be  a  glorious  king, 
or  a  patient  martyr  ?f  if  so,  he  knew  the  forfeit  and  had  no  right 
to  complain;  but  to  justify  his  opponents  in  exacting  the  penalty, 
in.  the  opinion  of  a  late  great  statesman,  the  danger  of  suffer- 
ing him  to  live  must  have  been  not  problematical  and  remote, 
but  evident  and  immediate;  and  he  pronounces  that  the  danger, 
in  this  instance,  was  not  of  such  a  nature*:^  ^  regret  to  differ 
from  so  high  a  name  as  that  of  Fox ;  but  the  engagement  with 
the  Scots,  I  apprehend,  completely  establishes  such  a  danger ; 
and  Charies'  endeavour  to  raise  up  a  new  war  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  in  treaty  with  his  parliament,  vin- 
dicates the  infliction  of  the  last  extremity.  Political  reasons 
alone  were  not, .  however,  those  upon  which  the  ruling  party  in 
England. defended  their  conduct, .they  pled  the  necessity  of 
cleansing  the  land  from  blood,  and  doing  justice  upon  the  chief 
murderer;— they  argued  that  the  more  exalted  the  situation  of 
the  delinquent  was,  the  more  necessary  was. the  example*— that 
essential  justice  knew  no  difference  between  the  prince  and  the 
peasant — and  that  all  law,  natural,  moral,  and  divine,  required 
that  whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  his  blood  should 
be  shed;— on  this  ground  the  presbyterians  and  they  were 
agreed.  The  accountability  of  monarchs  for  their  conduct, 
and  the  right  of  subjects  to.  try,  depose,  or  put  to  death  their 

• 

*  The  outrageous  and  farcical  mockery  of  justice  in  France,  on  the  trial  of 
Louis  XVl^  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  the  solemn,  serious,  and  unimpas- 
sioned  proceedings  at  Westminster,  than  the  Gallic  phrenzy,  which  followed 
the  former  event,  does  to  the  important,  beneficial,  and  bloodless  revolution 
of  Britain  ia  1;68S. 

t  His  own  expressions,  vide  p.  89.      i.  Fox's  Hist  Frag.  4to  ed.  p.  13. 
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sovereigns  for  the  flagrant  crimes  of  murder  and  tyranny,  had 
always  been  asserted  by  the  Scottish  reformers,  and  had  been 
acted  upon  in  the  case  of  this  king's  grandmother,  whose  de- 
position by  the  Scots  formed  an  authoriQr  for  the  trial  of  her 
descendant,  as  her  execution  on  a  scaffold  was  the  first  ex- 
ample of  royal  blood  being  shed  by  the  hands  of  a  conmion 
executioner  in  England;* — ^but  the  Scots,  who  had  refused  him 
admission  into  the  kingdom,  unless  he  would  subscribe  the 
covenant,  and,  true  to  their  principles,  opposed  his  restora^ 
tion  to  liberty,  or  the  throne  upon  any  other  terms,  althon^ 
they  might,  and  most  probably  would  have  ooncvrred  with 
their  presbyterian  brethren  in  England  in  bringing  Charles  to 
an  account,  could  not  endure  that  ^*  this  exemplary  act  of  sub- 
stantial justice"  should  be  per£»rmed  by  sectarians,  and  the 
throne  at  the  same  time  overturned  by  republicans. 

When  tlie  English  presbyterians  regained  their  ascendency 
during  the  absence  of  the  army,  and  the  Scottish  covenanters 
theirs  from  the  defeat  of  the  engagement,  both  then  became 
anxious  to  secure  it  by  a  treaty  with  the  king;  and  the  Scottish 
committee  of  estates  in  reply  to  a  letter  finom  his  majesty, 
by  Parsons,  besought  him  at  last  to  hearicen  to  the  advice 
of  his  parliament  in  consenting  to  the  propositions  of  both 
kingdoms,  especially  to  those  respecting  the  covenant  and 
reformation  of  religion,  which  they  understood  to  be  the 
point  he  most  stuck  on,  and  to  which  they  in  interest  and 
honour  were  obliged  to  adhere,  and  without  which  his  king- 
dom could  not  be  established  in  righteousness.  Their  com- 
missioners, who  followed,  were  instructed  to  hold  the  same 
language,  and  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  king's  acceding  to 
their  proposals,  their  want  of  power,  and  their  dread  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  army  an^  independents,  alone  prevented  them 
from  proceeding  to  set  aside  Charles,  and  choose  a  more  pliant 
substitute  for  the  preservation  of  the  covenant  and  of  the 
monarchy.  In  their  present  depressed  state,  no  probable  means 
of  eflfecting  this  latter  object  presented  themselves ;  they,  there- 
fore, could  only  expect  to  attain  the  former  by  the  preservation 


*  Unless  we  consider  the  tragedies  of  Henry  the  Vlllth's  wives  as  initiatory 
lessons  of  encroachment  on  the  saocdty  of  dbcrowned  heads. 
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of  the  king's  life$  and  this  they  laboured  to  protect  by  the  sole 
iQethod  now  in  their  power — that  of  remonstrance  and  repre- 
sentation. As  soon  as  the  ordinailoe  for  his  trial  was  passed 
in  the  commons,  the  Scottish  commissioners  sent  a  letter 
strongly  urging  unity  of  counsels  and  actions,  according  to  the 
covenant  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  that  the  house  would 
not  proceed  to  try  or  execute  the  king,  until  the  advice  of  (heir 
nation  was  received:  to  this  no  attention  was  paid,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  trial  proceeded. 

Meanwhile,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  met,  January  4th,  ia 
pursuance  of  the  summons  of  the  committee,  and  as  all  who 
had  adhered  to  or  approved  of  the  engagement  were  exclnded,^ 
only  fourteen  of  the  nobility  were  present*  On  the  second 
day  of  their  meeting,  a  letter  was  laid  before  them,  from  the 
commissioners  in  England,  informing  them  of  the  seclusion 
of  the  members  by  the  army,  the  revocation  of  all  the  votea 
in  favour  of  the  king,  and  the  resolution  to  proceed  against 
him  as  a  capital  offender,  enclosing  also  a  paper,  entitled. 
Agreement  of  the  People,f  and  stating  to  them,  the  difficult 
Situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  If  they  remained  silent 
at  the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  it  wocUd  be  considered 
as  an  approbation  or  a  compliance  with  the  army  upon  some 
secret  agreement;  if  they  presented  any  address  to  such 
lords  and  commons  as  were  permitted  to  remain,  and  acknow- 
ledged them  to  be  the  houses  of  parliament,  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  injurious  to  the  cause,  and  a  breach  of  the  solemn 
league^  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  parliament  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  un- 
less it  were  done  with  a  salvo  to  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  taking  notice  of  the  force  upon  the  house,  which  would  be 
a  ticklish  matter ;  and  they  requested  advice  how  to  proceed 
in  their  intercourse  with  them. 

In  reply,  the  Scottish  parliament  acted  consistently  with 
their  covenant.  They  would  neither  justify  the  king  nor 
admit  the  doctrine,  that  princes  were  exempted  from  being 
brought  to  trial  and  punished ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 

*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p#  939. 

f  This  Paper  was  drawn  op  by  Ireton.    Rushworth^  p.  1359. 
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could  not  agree  to  set  aside  the  ancient  family,   or  abrogate 
royalty.     Their  instructions  to  their   commissioners,   there- 
fore, were — to  use,  in  their  applications,  the  salvo  suggested 
in  their  letter,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  approve  of  any 
violence  used  against  the  parliament  or  any  of  its  members—to 
make  application  to  such  lords  and  commons  as  were  friendly, 
well  a£Pected,  and  of  the  honest  [i.  e.  presbyterian]  party,  but 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  no  offence  to  any; — to  justify  in 
no  shape  the  king's  proceedings,  or  actions,  nor  express  any 
approbation  of  the  late  engagement ; — to  do  nothing  which 
might  tend  to  create  a  breach,  or  give  any  grounds  for  a  new 
war; — and  to  request  that  the  Houses  would  do  no  violence 
to  the  king's  person.*     But  if  they  should  proceed  and  pro- 
nounce sentence  against  the  king,  tbey  were  to  enter  their  dis- 
sent, and  protest  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  might  be  free 
of  all  the  desolation,  misery,  and  bloodshed,  that  would  in- 
evitably follow,  ^'  without  offering  in  your  resonne  that  princes 
are  eximed  from  triale  of  justice" — they  were  to  press  upon 
them  the  calamities   that  would  ensue  from  the  king's  ex- 
ecution,  and  the   grievous   effects   it   would   haVe   in    Scot- 
land,  considering  his  delivery  up  at  Newcastle — ^they  were 
to  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  the   people's  agreement 
respecting   toleration,  and   at  the  same   time   to  declare  the 
king's  concessions  unsatisfactory.     These  instructions  were  sent 
off  by  express  to  their  commissioners,  and  the  commissioners 
when  they  found  every  other  step  unavailing,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  sent  the  following  protest  against  their  proceedings 
under  cover  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  *'  By  our 
letter  of  the  ()th  instant,   we  represented  unto  you  what  en- 
deavours have  been  used,  for  the  taking  away  of  his  majesty's 
life;  for  change  of  the  fundamental  government  of  this  kingdom, 

*  The  expressions  are,  ^*  That  they  wold  delay  to  media  withe  the  kinges 
pcrsone,  according  to  ther  seurall  promisses  and  dedaratione  at  Newcastle 
and  Huinbie  house.'*  Balfour's  Ann.  vol.  iii.  p.  384.  That  my  interpretation 
is  correct,  appears  from  all  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners :  they 
did  not  insist  upon  "  delay,"  a  mere  deferring,  but  •*  a  delay  to  medle  withe," 
— ^a  total  abstaining  from  hurting. 

f  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  340.  Balfour's  Mem.  vol. 
iii.  p.  594, 
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and  introducing  a  sinful  and  ungodly  toleration  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  therein  we  did  express  our  sad  thoughts  and  great 
fears  of  the  dangerous  consequences  that  might  follow  there- 
upon ;  and  further,  we  did  earnestly  press  that  there  might  be 
no  proceeding    against  his  majesty's  person,    which   would 
t)ertainly  continue  the  great  distractions  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
involye  us  in  many  evils,  troubles,  and  confusions.     But  that 
by  the  free  counsels  of  both  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England^ 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland^ 
sueh  course  might  be  taken  in  relation  to  him,  as  may  be^  for 
the  good  and  happiness  of  these  kingdoms,  both  having  an  un- 
questionable and  undeniable  interest  in  his  person  as  king  of 
both ;  which  duly  considered,  we  had  reason  to  hope  should 
have  given  a  stop  to  all  proceedings  against  his  majesty's  person. 
But  we  understand  that  after  many  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  have  been  imprisoned  and  secluded,  and  ako  with- 
out and  against  the  consent  of  the  house  of  peers,  by  a  single 
act  of  yours  alone,  power  is  given  to  certain  persons  of  your 
own  number,  of  the  army,  and  some  others,  to  proceed  against 
his  majesty's  person ;  in  order  whereunto,  he  was  brought  up  on 
Saturday  last  in  the  afternoon  before  this  new  extraordinary 
court*     Wherefore,  we  do^  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  for  their  vindication  from  false  aspersions  and  cal- 
umnies, declare,  that  though  they  are  not  satisfied  with  his 
m^esty's  concessions  in  the  late  treaty  at  Newport  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  especially  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  are  resolved 
not  to  crave  his  restitution  to  bis  government  before  satisfaction 
be  given  by  him  to  his  kingdoms,  yet  they  do  all  unanimously 
with  one  voice-* not  one  member  excepted — disclaim  the  least 
knowledge  of,  or  accession  to  the  late  proceedings  of  the  army 
here  against  his  majesty,  and  sincerely  profess  fhat  it  will  be  a 
great  grief  unto  their  hearts,  and  lie  heavy  upon  their  spirits^ 
U*  tliey  shall  see  their  trusting  of  his  majesty's  person  to  the 
honourable  houses  of  tlie  parliament  of  England  to  be  made 
use  of  to  his  ruin,  so  far  contrary  to  the  declared  intentions  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  solemn  professions  of  the  king* 
dom  of  England.     And  to  the  end  it  may  be  manif<^t  to  the 
world  how  much  they  abominate  and  detest  so  horrid  a  design 
against  his  majesty's  person,  we  do  in  the  name  of  the  parlia- 

VOL.  IV.  2  Y 
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ment  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  hereby  dechre  their 
from  the  said  proceedings,  and  the  taking  away  of  his  majesty's 
4ife ;  and  protest,  that  as  they  are  altogether  free  from  the  same, 
so  they  may  be  from  all  the  evils,  miseries,  confusions,  and 
calamities  that  may  follow  thereupon  to  these  distracted  king- 
doms." This  protestation  was  as  little  attended  to  as  the 
former  letter ;  but  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  king's  life,  they  made  application  to  lord  Faufax, 
and  to  Cromwell,  to  interpose  their  influence  to  save  him;  and 
on  the  very  day  preceding  the  execution,  they  sent  earnest  and 
pressing  letters  to  both,  to  try  if  even  then  they  would  interpose 
with  the  council  of  war  to  avert  the  impending  stroke.  Their 
address  to  Fairfax,  I  copy,  as  it  goes  entirely  to  refute  the 
idle  stories  respecting  that  general's  using  strenuous  exertions 
in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners had  previously,  it  would  appear,  importuned  him  wiA- 
out  effect;  nor  did  this  last  pathetic  appeal  to  his  humanity  and 
honour  make  any  greater  impression.  "  May  it  please  your 
excellency,  we'  have  divers  times  waited  on  you  to  solicit 
your  endeavours  for  preservation  of  his  majest/s  person;  and 
now,  having  received  particular  directions  from  the  estates  of 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  to  make  application  to  your  ex- 
cellency for  the  same  end,  we  do,  in  their  names,  earnestly 
desire  and  entreat  thee,  that  you  will  take  into  serious  consider* 
ation  that  tlie  kingdom  of  Scotland  hath  undoubted  interest  in 
his  majesty's  person ;  and  how  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  proceed 
against  the  king,  not  only  without,  but  against  their  advice  and 
consent ;  that  his  person  was  intrusted  by  that  kingdom  to  the 
honourable  houses  of  parliament;  and  how  much  it  will  reflect 
upon  the  honour  of  Scotland,  and  the  faith  of  England  to 
take  away  his  life.  Be  pleased,  also,  to  remember  the  many 
ties  and  bonds  of  love  and  friendship  betwixt  the  kingdcHns, 
their  solemn  engagements  in  one  cause  and  covoiant,  and  the 
many  obligations  and  mutual  good  offices  which  have  passed 
betwixt  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the  forces  under  your 
command;  consider  what  an  unsettled  peace  it  is  likely  to 
prove,  which  shall  have  its  foundation  laid  in  the  blood  of  our 
king,  what  dangerous  evils  and  grievous  calamities  it  may  bring 
upon  us  and  our  posterity,  what  reproaches  upon  religion  and 

75 
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the  work  of  reformatkxi)  and  what  infamy  abroad  in  other 
nations.  And  let  it  never  be  recorded  to  future  ages  that  you 
have  been  wanting  in  your  duty  at  such  a  time  as  this,  but 
according  to  the  eminency  of  your  place,  honour,  and  digniQr, 
and  the  greatness  of  your  interest,  improve  this  present  oppor* 
tunity  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means,  to  prevent  the  taking 
away  his  majesty's  life ;  wherein  we  do  also  earnestly  entreat 
the  ccMicurrence  of  your  council  of  war."  Their  letter  to 
Cromwell  was  not  less  importunate;  but  with  him  they  had  not 
the  common  grounds  of  suchurg^cy  as  with  Fairfax,  as  ha 
was  an  open  and  avowed  sectary,  and  Fair&x  was  still  r^^arded 
as  the  most  powerful  of  the  presbyterians.  What  the  Scottish 
parliament  could  do  they  did;  they  fiilly  approved  of  all  these 
proceedings  of  their  commissioners,  and  had  the  English  par- 
liament  been  free,  they  could  not  have  been  acquitted  of  want  * 
of  faith  towards  the  Scots  in  bringing  the  king  to  any  trial,  to 
which  the  latter  were  not  parties ;  but  the  evident  immediate 
cause  of  the  whole  was  that  unhappy  engagement  which  rup- 
tured the  treaties  between  the  two  nations,  and  by  dividing  the 
presbyterian  Scots  among  themselves,  rendered  them  unfit  for 
acting  as  armed  mediators  between  the  two  parties  in  England, 
for  being  efficient  allies  to  their  presbyterian  brethren,  or  for 
resisting  the  power  of  the  sectaries,  and  reduced  them  to  the 
state  of  a  dependant  nation,  before  the  recall  of  the  second 
Charles  rendered  diem  a  conquered  one. 

With  an  account  of  the  fate  of  Hamilton,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal actor,  and  who  was  doomed  to  expiate  his  errors  on  the  scaf- 
fold, 1  shall  dose  this  book.  He  had  after  his  surrender  been 
confined  prisoner  in  Windsor ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Charles,  he  immediatdy  began  to  &ar  for 
himself,  and  projected  with  his  fiuthful  servant  Cole,  an  escape 
from  his  confinement.  Having  gained  his  keeper,  it  was  ar« 
ranged  that  a  trusty  persoh  should  wait  with  two  horses  at 
night  for  him  in  Windsor,  vdth  which  he  was  to  fly  to  London, 
but  not  to  enter  the  city  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
guards  being  always  set  during  the  night — when  Cole  was  to 
meet  liim  and  carry  him  to  a  secure  house: — all  succeeded  as 
they  could  wish.  •  At  night,  about  the  time  of  shutting  the 
gates,  the  duke  made  his  escape  fairly  out  of  the  castle  without 
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suspicion^  and  came  to  the  place  appointed,  where  the  man  and 
horjses  were  stationed;  here,  unfortunately,  he  would  not  wait  till 
day,  but  proceeded  immediately  to  Southwark,  thinlriiTg  to  have 
got  to  a  friend's  house,  and,  as  if  there  had  been  a  &tality  in  it,  a 
party  of  horse  and  foot  were  that  very  night  patrolling  Souths 
wark  in  search  of  two  other  royalists  who  had  made  their  escape 
the  night  before.  Some  of  these  meeting  tlie  duke  in  the 
street  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  apprehended  him. 
When  examined,  he  told  them  a  plausible  story,  which  at 
first  satisfied  them,  but  observing,  as  he  smoked  a  pipe, 
that  he  burned  some  large  papers  to  light  it,  they  searched 
his  pockets,  and  from  others  he  had  about  him,  discovered 
the  quality  of  their  prisoner.  He  was  carried  to  St.  James', 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  abortive  attempt,  was  ordered  by 
the  commons  to  be  brought  to  speedy  trial. 

A  court  of  justice  was  instituted,  February  6th,  of  whidi 
Bradshaw  was  president;  and  Cooke,  who  had  acted  as  soli- 
citor on  the  trial  of  the  king,  appeared  in  the  same  capacity 
against  the  duke.     He  was  arraigned  under  the  title  of  earl  of 
Cambridge,  for  traitorously  invading  England  in  a  hoistile  man- 
ner, and  levying  war  to  assist  the  king  against  the  kingdom  and 
people.     The  duke  refiised  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  court  as  being  a  foreigner,  a  native  of  Scotland,  bom  before 
the  naturalization  of  his  father.     At  the  same  time  he  r^re* 
sented  that  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army 
by  the  parliament  of   Scotland,    for  ends  which  he  thought 
good  and  justifiable,  aiid  not  intended  to  interrupt  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  these  dominions,  which  yet  he  had  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  decline,    but  his  wishes  being  over^ruled,  he 
durst   not    disobey  .without  incurring   the*   highest  censure; 
he  also  pled  that  having  surrendered  himself  upon  articles, 
he  could  only  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war,   his  hie 
being  guaranteed  to  him  by  these*  articles.     Matthew  Hailesi, 
afterward    the    celebrated    lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  who  conducted  his  defence,   contended  that  no  man 
could  be  held  subject  to  two  hostile  kingdoms  at  thesame  time, 
and  in  any  such  case,  where  his  alliance  was  demanded,  it 
was  due  of  right  to  his  native  land ;  that  by  acting  hostilely  to 
his  adopted  country,  he  might  fprfeit  his  honours,  or  his  pro« 
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perty  in  it,  but  ooold  never  be  deemed  a  traitor.  '  To  this  it 
was  answered,  that  Hamilton  had  sat  in  the  English  parliament 
as  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  €m  his  entering  Engltind  he  joined 
with  Langdale,  an  English  traitor.  Hailes  argaed,  that  to 
assist  the  king  conld  never  be  treason;  Cooke  replied,  it 
was  so  by  act  of  parliament.  The  articles  of  capitulation 
were  then  urged ;  but  by  a  most  disingenuous  mode  of  reason- 
ing their  violation  was  justified,  as  if  they  had  been  only  mili- 
tary terms  to  protect  him  firom  the  immediate  violence  of  the 
soldiery,  and  not  to  secure  him  against  the  civil  punishment  of 
a  traitor.  Were  it  not  that  in  times  of  civil  dissension  little 
regaixl  is  paid  to  what,  in  thfe  ordinary  course  of  justice,  would 
be  deemed  unanswerable  arguments,  we  would  be  astonished 
that  such  valid  objections  did  not  prevail ;  but  to  have  allowed 
the  duke  to  escape  when  the  king  had  suffered,  would,  it  was 
imagined,  have  been  impugning  the  former  proceedings,  and, 
therefore,  all  objections  were  over-ruled,  and  he  was  found 
guilty  of  treason ;  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other 
cause  for  his  condemnation  as  a  traitor,^  seeing  he  owed  no 
allegiance  to  the  parliament  of  England  incompatible  with 
obedience  to  the  highest  judicature  of  his  native  country.  His 
sentence  was  remitted  to  the  house  of  conunons;  but  a  majority 
voted  it  should  be  carried  into  execution.  He  died  with  in- 
trepidity, denying  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which  he 
suffered,  and  protesting  his  innocence  with  regard  to  those 
calumnies  which  were  spread  against  him,  representing  him  as 
having  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  or  with  having  ever 
deserted  the  cause  of  his  country.* 

He  was  a  man  ill  fitted  for  the  arduous  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  his  vacillating  politics,  which  aimed  at 
reconciling  parties  who  were  irreconcilable,  contributed  to 
augment  the  distractions  of  a  divided  people;  but'  his  ready 
subservience  to  forward  the  views  of  the  king,  even  when 
at  variance  with  his  own  judgment,    and    when    evidently 


«  That  era  was  an  age  of  predictions.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  lured 
to  his  doom  also  by  a  prediction :  a  witch  told  him,  says  Wishart,  that 
king  Charles  I.  would  be  executed,  and  he  would  be  his  successor ;  and  so  he 
was— on  the  scaffold !    Mem.  of  Montrose. 
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tending  to  involve  his  country  in  bl€X>dshed,  and  erect  on- 
limited  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  her  fireedom,  entitle  him  to 
little  praise*  His  natural  temper  was  amiable^  and  his  greatest 
faults  arose  from  a  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  which, 
however  agreeable  in  a  companion,  is  destructive  of  that  eneigy 
of  character  which  is  called  for  in  days  of  peril;  and  in  a 
statesman,  placed  in  the  station  of  a  leader,  is  ruinous  alike  to 
himself  and  the  state,  if  his  lot  be  cast  amid  the  conflict  of  par- 
ties, and  the  contending  dash  of  civil  war&re. 


THE 
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Book  XL 

The  estates  were  sitting  when  the  news  of  the  king's  execution 
reached  Scotland ;  they  had  met  in  the  b^inning  of  the  year, 
[January  4th,  1649,]  and,  probably  anticipating  some  such 
critical  dilemma,  had  adopted  several  measures  the  most  likely 
to  sooth  the  ruling  par^  in  England,  and  secure  a  majority  of 
those  in  their  own,  who  were  inclined  to  preserve  peace  with 
their  neighbours,  with  whom,  in  the  present  exhausted  state  of 
the  country,  it  was  evident  madness  to  contend.  An  act  was 
introduced  and  passed,  repealing  all  acts  of  parliament  or  com- 
mittee made  for  the  late  unlawful  engagements  and  ratifying 
the  protestation  against  it;  and  another,  the  Act  of  Classes, 
for  purging  the  judicatories  and  other  places  of  public  trust. 
This  last  proceeded  upon  a  preamble,  which  the  history  of 
Scotland  was  doomed  wofully  to  exemplify,  that  ^*  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  judicatories  of  the  kingdom  and  officers  of  estate, 
and  other  persons  of  public  trust,  had  been  the  cause  and  foun- 
tain from  whence  all  their  evils  had  proceeded ;"  ^nd  in  order 
to  confirm  the  assurance  given  by  the  committee  of  estates  unto 
the  kingdom  of  England,  that  they  would  not  admit  any  of  the 
authors  or  abettors  of  the  late  engagement  to  any  public  place, 
or  trust,  without  the  consent  of  that  kingdom  against  which 
their  engagement  was.  It  declared,  that  all  officers  of  state, 
members  of  parliament,  lords  of  session  and  justiciary,  and  all 
public  functionaries,  descending  even  to  deacons  of  corpora- 
tions, should  be  secluded  from  public  trust,  according  to  the 
scale  of  their  delinquency,  as  settled  by  the  classification  from 
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which  the  act  derives  its  name.     Class  first-^All  who  had  been 
the  chief  plotters  an4  prime  promoters  of  the  late  unlawful  en* 
gagement,  and  all  who  as  general  officers  led  or  accompanied  the 
army  into  England,  and  all  who  were  chief  actors  and  promoters 
of  the  horrid  rebellion  of  James  Grahame,  and  who  had  after- 
wardsaccepted  of  charge,  or  joined  as  volunteers  in  the  expedition* 
These  were  for  ever  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  any  place  of 
trust.     Class  second — All  not  comprehended  in  first  class,  who 
have  been  formerly  censured  for  malignancy,  and  since^  either 
accepted  of  charge,  or  joined  as  volunteers  in  the  engagement, 
who  were  officers  in  the  expedition ;  all  who  concurred  in  pe- 
titions, protestations,  letters,  or  redionstranpes,  for  moving  the 
parliament  or  committees  to  carry  on  the  engagement ;  and  all 
who  concurred,  as  members  or  clerks,  in  acts  of  parliament  and 
committee  of  estates,  for  prosecuting  the  said  engagement,  and 
))ressing  others  thereto.     These  were  to  be  excluded,  for  ten 
years,  from  all  public  employments ;  and  further,  until  they 
had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  the  change  of  their  malignant 
principles  and  practices,  and  of  their  firm  resolution  and  affeo* 
tfon  to  promove  the  ends  of  the  covenant  in  all  times  of  sub* 
sequent  trial,  whereof  the  judicatories  of  the  churdi  and  state, 
respective,  having  power  for  that  effect,  are  to  judge  impartial- 
ly, as  in  God's  sight,  and  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  kirk 
and  to  both  kingdoms,  so  far  wronged  by  them.    Class  third — 
AH  not  included  in  first  and  second  classes,  who  sat  in  parlia- 
ment and  committee  of  estates,  and  gave  no  public  testimony 
against  the  engagement,  or  who^  in  comnuttees  of  war  or  other 
meetings,  refused  or  opposed  the  desires  of  any  petitions  against 
the  engagement,  or  concurred  in  acts  to  force  dissenters,  peti- 
tioners, and  others,  to  comply  with  the  first  or  second  levies. 
These  were  to  be  excluded  five  years,  and  further,  till  they 
gave  evidence  of  their  change  of  principles*     Class  fourth — 
which  would  come  with  sweeping  effect  in  modem  times — ^in- 
cluded all  persons  given  to   uncleanness,   bribery,   swearing, 
drunkenness,  deceiving,  or  are  otherwise  openly  profane^  and 
grossly  scandalous  in  their  conversation,  or  who  neglect  the 
worship  of  God  in  their  families.     These  were  to  be  excluded 
for  a  year,  and  further,  till  they  gave  suflkient  evidence  of 
tlieir  firm  resolution  and  constant  endeavour  for  a  good  and 
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ehrisliafi  ccmv^natioD.*  Conld  this  tact  bave  been  effeetuaUy 
carried  iota  execution^  it  would  probably  have  preveated  for 
a  while  the  war  with  England,  and  might  have  originated  a 
species  of  theocratic  oligarchy  in  the  coantry«f  But  th# 
numbers  comprehended  under  its  penal  enactments^  rendered 
it  impossible^  for  any  length  of  time,  to  put  it  in  execution :  it 
aimed  at  too  much,  and  was  eventually  the  occasion  of  the 
loss  of  all*  The  earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Lanark,  [now 
Hamilton,]  comprehended  under  the  first  class,  escaped  tp 
JloUand,  and  joined  prince  Charles,  then  lurking  there;  and 
they  were  afterward  followed  by  a  number  of  others^  whp 
urged  a  terrible  retaliation  when  they  returned  in  the  traiq 
of  the  king  at  the  restoration.  Meanwhile,  it  effected  the 
object  of  securing  a  majority  for  the  covenanters,  and  eviiiced 
a  strong  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  politicians,  to  con- 
ciliate; till  the  king^s  death  raised  such  an  universal  burst  of 
sympathetic  feeling,  that  whatever  might  be  their  views  of  tho 
advantage  of  the  country,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  its  passion.  The  opinion  of  the  Scottish 
nation  was  ever  monarchical,  and  in  all  their  disputes  about 
liberty,  they  never  once  suggested  the  possibility  pf  a  repub- 
lic; their  covenants  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  recognised 
the  principle,  and  the  people,  although  they  discarded  the 
personal  Jus  divinum  of  a  king,  had  never  denied  the  divine 
authority  of  kingly  government,  when  exercised  according  to 
the. word  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the  country.  The 
Jlnglish  sectaries,  on  the  other  hand,  discard^  at  once  both 
king  and  royalty,  and  thus  added  another  point  of  differenoa 
to  their  growing  dissensions  with  the  presbyterians.  • 

Had  the  Scots  at  this  moment  possessed  the  power,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  immediately  have  de^ 

*  It  might  be  ap  amiidDg  speculation  to  calculate  the  operation  of  this 
last  class  of  disqualification  for  office  at  present,  (lS25y)  commencing  with  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  and  carrying  it  on  through  all  the  pubh'c  bodies^ 
down  to  the  deacons  of  close  corporations. 

-f  It  is  not  probable,  howercr,  that  peace  could  have  been  of  any  long 
duration,  liad  the  clerical  power  overtopped  that  of  the  dvil,  as  the  promot* 
ing  of  uniformity  might  then  have  produced  as  bloody,  as  that  of  liberality 
does  now  bitter  contests, 
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claved  war  agMABt  the  repttblicMisr  but  the  exhA4B€Nl  state  i0[ 
the  codotry  forbade  any  such  atterapt,  and  the  only  alternative 
4bat  remaiaed,  was  to  proclaim  die  son  of  the  imfortonaM 
monarch  king  in  his  stead«  The  patty,  howerer,  who  now 
predominated  in  parliament*  at  the  head  of  which  was€he  inar«> 
qms  of  Argyle,  and  Sir  Ardiibald  Johnstoa  of  Warriston,  bad  a 
Just  dread  of  the  principles  of  the  youag  king,  and  were  anx* 
ions  to  guard,  as  far  as  it  waspossiUe,  against  his  being  plaeed 
in  a  situation  to  orertum  the  ecclesiastical  establishment^  oir 
introduce  the  despotic  maxims  of  his  fetber ;  and  in  their  prob 
riaitiadon,  while  they  recognise  his  hereditary  right  lathe  sm«> 
cession,  they  state  the  conditions  upon  wbidi  luone  he  coold 
be  allowed  to  succeed.  *^  The  estates  of  pbrliailnent  of  the  king^^ 
d<Mn  of  Scotland,  most  tinaaimousrty  and  eheerfrity,  in  recog^ 
nisaince  and  acknowledgment  of  his  [Charleif,  prince  of  Scot* 
land  and  Wales,]  jast  right,  title,  and  successkm  to  tha 
trwim  of  these  kingdoms,  proclaimed  and  declared  to  all  the 
worid,  that  the  said  lord  and  prince  Charies,  was»  by  the 
providence  of  God,  and  by  the  lawful  right  of  andoubted  soo^ 
oession  and  descent,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ire*^ 
laad^  whom  all  die  subjects  of  that  kingd<Mn  were  bound 
humbly  and  fiuthfully  to  obey,  maintain,  and  defend,  accoind* 
ing  to  the  national  covenant,  and  solemn  league  and  covenant 
betwixt  the  kingdoms,  with  their  lives  and  goods,  against  all 
deadly,  as  their  only  righteous  sovereign,  lord,  and  kingt 
and  because  bis  majesty  is  bound,  by  the  law  of  God,  and 
findamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  to  rule  in  nghteeusaess 
and  oquity,  for  the  honour  of  Grod,  the  good  of  reGgion,  and 
the  wealth  of  his  people,  it  was  also  declared  that,  before  he 
be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power,  he  shall  give 
satisfiictioa  to  this  kingdom  in  aH  die  things  that  concern  th< 
security  of  religion,  the  union  betwixt  the  kingdoms,  and  the 
^bod  and  peace  of  this  kingdom,  according  to  the  national 
eovenant,  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  for  the  which 
end  we  are  with  all  possible  expedition  to  make  our  humble 
and  earnest  addresses  to  his  majesty/' 
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, .  Jolui|  earl  of  X^oudou,  as  chancellor^  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
black  velvet,  read  the  proclamation  [Februarjf  5th,}  at  th^ 
Cros6  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Jsla  and  Suawdon  herald^ 
soiioded  the  trumpets;  but  the  solemnity  was  sad  and  mourn- 
/ul — the  recollection  of  the  past  was  dismal,  and  to  the  wise 
Und  the  reflectipgi  tha  coming  was  anticipated  with  forcbod* 
ings  still  more  gloomy* 

Parliapent,  meanwhile^   proceeded  to  guard,   as  well  as 
bumaQ  sagacity  could,  that  constitution  for  which  they  had 
so  strenuously  struggledy  and  for  which  they  now  so  justly 
Irembled;  they,  therefore,  enacted,  as  severed  of  those  who 
w^xe  with  the  king,  had  declared  their  disavowal  of  this  pre- 
sent as  A. legal   parliament,    '^that  before   the   king's   ma: 
jesty,  who  now   is,   or  any  of  his  successors,  shall  be  ad- 
.nitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power,  he  shall  by,  and 
atoar  the  usual  coronation  oath,  assure  and  declare  by  his 
•alema  oath,  under  hia  hand  and  seal,  his  allowance  of  the 
Rational  covenunt,  wd  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
and  obligation  to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof  in  bis  station 
«nd  calling,  and  that  he  shall  for  himself  and  his  successors 
conaettt  to  agree  to  acts  of  parliament  enjoining  the  same^ 
<aiid  fuUy  establifihing  presbyterian  government,  the  Direc- 
tory of  Worship,  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Catechisms,  as  they 
are  approren  by  the  general, assembly  of  the  kirk  and  parlia- 
ment, of  this  kingdotn,  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions.    And 
that  he  diall  observe  these  in  his  own  practice  and.  family, 
and  that  he  shall  never  make  any  opposition  to  any  of  these^ 
or  endeavour  any  change  thereof*"    And  also  ordained,  ^'  that 
before  the  king  should  beadmitted  to  the  ezercia^  of  his  royal 
power,  he  should  leave  all  counsel  and  counsellors  prejudicial 
•to  religion  and  the  covenants,  and  give  satisfaction  to  hk 
kmgdom,  as  k  is  now  constitute,  in  what  further  should  be 
foend  necessary  for  the  settling  of  a  happy  and  durable  peace, 
.preservation  of  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  for  the 
^ood  of  the  crown,  and  for  his  own  honour  and  happiness; 
amt  should  consent  and  agree  that  all  civil  matters  should  be 
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detennined  by  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  eccle* 
siastical  matters  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk.'' 

Whether  the  Scottish  parliament  really  conceived  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  maintain  peace  with  the  Englisb, 
when  they  recalled  Charles  to  the  Scottish  erown  while  they 
proclaimed  a  commonwealth,  is  an  inquiry  rather  of  curiosity 
than  of  importance ;  but  this  is  certain  that  some  of  the  pres- 
byterians  really  expected  that  the  taking  c^  the  covenants 
would  act  like  a  magical  charm,  not  only  upon  the  individual 
himself,  but  upon  the  nations,  that  it  would  prodaee  in  the 
prince  a  complete  renovation  of  character,  and  a  perfect 
unanimity  and  uniformity  throughout  the  whole  population  of 
the  islands  attached  to  that  form.  Others  were  not  so  san- 
guine,  and  in  the  strict  and  harsh  conditions  which  they  pro* 
posed  as  the  price  of  the  crown,  entertained  a  secret  wisk 
that  Charles  would  reject  them.  The  terms  werfe  evidently 
such  as  left  the  king  nothing  but  the  name,  and  which  nothing 
but  extreme  necessity  would  ever  induce  him  to  accept.  Yet 
liis  early  education,  his  dissolute  habits,  and  the  companions 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  left  to  the  presbyterians  no 
alternative :  happy  had  it  been  for  them,  if,  at  a  future  period, 
they  had  not  run  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

In  this  parliament,  also,  patronage  in  the  kirk  was  abolish* 
ed,  the  restoration  of  which  has  been  accompanied  with  so 
inuch  dissension ;  but,  while  a  national  church  is  estaUished, 
and  its  emoluments  secured  by  law,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
whether  the  universal  suffrage  of  seat^holders  in  choosing  m 
minister,  or  the  simple  nomination  of  an  incumbent  to  the 
liviAg  by  a  patron,  be  most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
re»l  religion  in  a  parish.^ 

■  *  The  preoinon  of  the  act  deserves  notice.  **  Considering  that  petron^ei^ 
and  presentations  of  kirks,  is  an  evil  and  bondage  under  which  the  Lord's 
.people,  and  ministers  of  this  land  have  long  groaned ;  and  that  it  hadi  no 
warrand  in  God^s  word,  but  is  founded  only  on  the  canon  kw,  and  is  a  custoia 
merely  popish,  and  brought  into  the  kirk  in  time  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
And  that  the  same  is  oontnpy  to  the  second  book  of  discipline,  in  which  upon 
solid  and  good  ground,  It  is  reckoned  among  abuses  that  are  desired  to  be  re- 
formed, and  unto  several  acts  of  general  assemblies.  And  that  it  is  prejudi- 
^  to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  planting  of  kirks,  and  unto  the  free  call- 
ing and  entries  of  ministers  unto  'their  charge.  And  the  said  estates  being 
ruling  and  desirous  to  promote  and  advance  the  reformation  foresaid,  that 
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Intimation  of  their  procedure  was  immediately  transmitted 
to  London^  to  the  Scottish  commissioners,  by  the  estates,  with 
instructions  to  present  a  remonstrance  against  that  party  which 
now  assumed  the  supreme  authority  in  England*.  In  obedience 
to  their  orders,  the  commissioners  gave  in  a  long  paper  to  die 
lower  house,  narrating  the  origin  of  the  solemn  league,  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  union  of  the  two  nations  under  that 
bond ;  declaring  the  adherence  of  the  Scots  still  to  its  princi- 
ples, and  protesting  against  their  violatiou  by  the  English 
commons ;  who,  in  opposition  to  their  dissent  and  protesta^ 
tion,  had  removed  his  majesty  by  a  violent  death,  published 
«5te  prohibiting  Charles  Prince  of  Wales  from  being  pro- 
claimed king,  and,  after  many  members  of  that  house  had  been 
imprisoned  or  excluded  by  force,  had  voted  away  both  the 
kingly  office  and  the  house  of  lords,  claimed  the  authority  of 
a  parliament,  and,  under  the  colour  of  that  authority,  arro- 
gated the  power  of  repealing  all  oaths  of  allegiance  or  obedi- 
iCnce  whatsoever,  not  excepting  the  covenant,  from  which  no 
power  on  earth  could  absolve  the  conscience. — "  If,"  added 
they,  <*  the  honourable  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England 
who  made  the  declarations  and  engagements  with  us,  had 
been  permitted  to  sit  and  act  with  freedom,  we  know  therei 
would  have  been  no  such  proceedings  as  we  have  already 
seen,  nor  cause  to  fear  such  dangerous  evils  and  strange  al« 
terations  as  are  now  carried  on  by  will  and  power.  We  may 
confidently  say,  they  would  have  been  more  mindful  of  their 
many  declarations,  and  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
and  more  ready  to  hearken  to  the  advice  of  the^  brethren  in 
Scotland ;  and,  however,  no  regard  hath  been  had  by  those 

erery  thing  in  the  house  of  God  may  be  ordered  according  to  his  word  and 
conunaDdment."  **  Doe  discharge  for  ever  hereafter,  all  patronages  and  pr6> 
sentations  of  kirksy  whether  belonging  to  the  king,  or  to  any  laidte  patrone> 
presbyteries,  or  others  within  this  kingdom  as  being  tmlawfull  and  unwarrBnt* 
able  by  God's  word,  and  contrary  to  the  doctnne  and  liberties  of  the  kiric;** 
and  "  ordained  that  whosoever  hereafter,  shall  upon  the  suit  and  calling  of 
the  congr^gadon,  after  due  examination  o[  their  literature  and  conversation, 
be  admitted  by  the  Presbytery,  unto  the  exercise  and  function  of  the  ministry 
of  any  parish  that  the  said  person,  or  persons,  without  a  presentation,  by  virtue 
of  their  admission,  hath  sufficient  right  and  title  to  enjoy  the  manse  aaA 
gleibe;*  &a  &c 
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vho  now  rule  to  wk«t  we  hmwe  formerly  9$idf  $»i  so  we  bive 
smail  hopea  that  any  great  notice  shall  be  tdken  of  wbat  we 
ahall  further  say:  yet,  in  paraoanee  of  the  instmctfoos  we 
luire  received  from  the  parliament  of  8co4laiid»  we  hold  it  otur 
doty  to  desire  that  there  be  no  toleration  of  idolatry,  popery, 
prdaey,.  heresy,  sckbm  or  profanenes»-Mliat  there  magr  be 
notliing  done  which  may  wroog  king  Charles  IL  in  hia  sue^ 
cession,  as  righteous  heir  of  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms; 
but  that,  by  the  free  counsds  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
reformation  of,  and  uniformity  in  religion  may  be  settled  ao* 
cording  to  the  corenant :  and  particularly,  that  preabyterbl 
government,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Direetcyry  for  Wor** 
ship,  may  be  established — that  the  just  right  and  tide  of  the 
king,  Charles  IL  to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms  may  be  ao* 
kiiowledged,  and,  upon  just  satisfacdon  given  to  both  king* 
doms,  he  may  be  received  and  admitted  to  tkeexercise  of  his 
government ;  and  i^  notwithstanding  all  oor  earnest  desires 
hXkd  eiideavours  to  the  contrary,  the  commons  now  sitting  ai 
Westminster  shall  proceed  otherwise,  in  all  or  in  any  of  these 
particulars  aforesaid,  we  do  hereby,  in  the  name  <^  the  par* 
If  ament  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  dissent  from  the  same,  and 
solemnly  protest,  that  they  may  be  free  before  God  and  man 
of  the  guiltiness,  evils^  confnaions,  miseries,  sAd  calamities, 
that  may  foDow  thereupon  to  these  distracted  kii^doms." 

Immediately  upon  delivering  their  protestation  to  the  speaks 
«r,  the  commissionors  left  London  without  taking  leave,  and 
proceeded  to  Omvesend,  to  depart  for  Holland,  on  an  em* 
bassy  to  the  king,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  estates : 
but  the  commons,  on  the  letter  being  commtmicated  to  tkem^ 
aent  a  private  guard,  who  arrested  them  as  they  were  about 
to  embark,  and  confined  them  prisoners  to  the  Blockhonsei 
,Tbey  also  voted  ^^  that  the  paper  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  , 
Jid  ccMktain  much  scandalous  and  reproachful  matter  against 
the  just  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  and  an  assuming,  on 
the  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  power  of  the  laws  and 
government  of  England,  to  the  high  dishonour  thereof;  that 
the  design  of  its  contrivers  and  subscribers  was  to  raise  sedi- 
tion, and  lay  the  groands  of  a  new  and  bloody  war  in  the 
land,  and  to  second  their  late  perfidious  invasion  i  and  that 
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^  penam  in  E^Aglcnd  and  Ireknd  mh&  should  join  with  or 
-assist  the  said  contrivers  or  subscribers,  on  die  grounds  laid 
$n  that  paper,  were  traitors  and  rebels,  andskouki  be  proi- 
Deeded  against  afi-sttch/' 

A  copy  of  this  hisoltiag  act  was  seat  to  the  parliament  of 
iScotlatld,  desiritig  to  know  if  they  would  aolnsowledge  and 
adhere  to  the  protest  of  their  eonmiissioners.  -  The  Scottish 
parliament'  retartied  a  dignified  and  <  temperate  reply,  own^ 
ing  the  paper  as  agreeable  to  their  instructions.  ^  They 
touid  nt>t,''  they  sai^,  ^but  gm  testimony  againat  these 
things  which  they  eonceived  to  be  contrary  to  the  groundi^ 
and  bonds,  so  often  acknowledged  and  declared  hj  Jboth 
Ungdoms,  lest  ^eir  silence  should  be  esteemed  a  complin- 
bnce,  or  they  thought  in  any  way  accessory  to  liiose  great 
alterations,  and  the  dangerous  consequences  tjhatmight  ensue.^ 
^  They5  &t  ^^e  same  time,  disclaimed  all  intentions  to  assume 
buy  power  orer  the  goyenmient  and  the  laws  of  that  kingdoH^ 
or  any  wish  to  raise  sedition  or  war,  or  do  any  thing  in  pnr«» 
Suance  of  the  late  unlawfiil  engagement.  They  only  adhered 
to  their  former  principles,  acknowledged  by  both  kingdoms^ 
And  so  tender  were  they  of  the  union  between  the  nations, 
that  they  thought  remonatrances  against  the  breaches  of  peace 
craving  just  reparation,  and  all  amicable  and  lair  means  should 
be  irst,  and  before  any  act  of  hostility  conHnenced,  which, 
ftecording  to  the  large  treaty,  coold  not  take  place  without 
three  months'  preTJous  notice:  and,  however  any  prevalent 
party  in  either  kingdom  had  infringed,  or  might  break  these 
bonds,  they  did  not  think  it  either  agreeable  to  God's  will,  or 
conducible  to  the  welfare  of  the  nations,  to  lay  these  sacred 
ties  aside  as  dissolved  and  cancelled ;  but  rather,  that  they 
should  be  preserved  for  the  good  of  both  kingdoms,  die  ben« 
efit  of  those  who  had  no  accession  to  such  breaches,  and  of 
succeedhig  generations.  But  while  they  hoped  that  none 
coaid  JQstly  blame  them  for  tlieir  continuing  constant  in  their 
former  judgment  and  principles,  they  conceived  that  could  far 
less  be  any  ground  for  restraining  their  commissioners,  con^ 
trary  to  the  public  faith,  and  the  law  of  nations,  by  which 
the  freedom  of  ambassadors  and  commissioners  is  sacred  and 
inviolable,  not  only  betwixt,  but  even  amongst  heathen  king- 
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doms  and  states :  they,  therefore,  desired  that  their  commis* 
sioners  might  be  freed  from  all  restraint,  and  allowed  to  re» 
turn  in  what  way  they  thought  fit.*'  On  receipt  of  the  Soottlsh 
parliament's  communication,  the  English  house  of  commons 
added  insult  to  injury,  instead  of  bending  to  ccmciliatory  mea^ 
sures,  and  allowing  the  commissioners  to  proceed,  as  they 
were  bound  to  do,  by  any  route  they  chose,  they  sent  them 
with  a  troop  of  horse  to  Berwick,  and  dismissed  them  unce- 
remoniously at  the  bound-road.* 

Standing  in  the  most  delicate  and  trying  situation  possible* 
the  Scottish  covenanters  displayed  a  magnanimous  affection 
for  the  race  of  their  hereditary  monarchs,  which  had  been 
meritorious,  had  it  not  been  so  wretchedly  misplaced*  They 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger.  Sir  Joseph  Douglas,  to 
Charles,  at  the  Hague,  where  he  then  was,  to  announce  hi# 
proclamation,  and  inform  him  that  commissioners  from  the 
parliament  and  the  kirk,  were  speedily  to  follow  with  th^ 
.conditions  of  his  recall.  These  commissioners  were  the  earl 
of  Cassils,  the  laird  of  Brodie,  Mr.  Alexander  Jeffray,  baillia 
.of  Aberdeen,  and  Robert  Barclay,  provost  of  Irvine,  from 
the  state,  and  Mr.  Robert  Baillie,  and  James  Wood,  ministers, 
and  George  Winram  of  libberton,  ruling  elders  from  tho 
Jcirk.  They  found  Charles  surrounded  with  counsellors,  whose 
views  were  more  accordant  with  his  inclination,  and  while  he 
received  the  deputation  politely,  and  affected  to  enter  into 
confidential  conferences,  flattering  them  by  the  deference  with 
which  he  seemed  to  listen  to  them ;  he  was  encouraging  more 
sincerely,  the  plans  of  those  who  promised  to  replace  him  on 
the  throne  of  his  fathers,  in  unshackled  plenitude  of  power. 
Ormond  and  the  Catholics  stilly  held  oht  in  Ireland,  where  a 
transient  gleam  of  success,  was  urged  by  his  English  advisers, 
as  a  fortunate  omen,  and  be  had  consented  to  embark  and  put 
himself  at  their  head.  Montrose  undertook  with  his  usual 
extravagance,  to  establish  his  throne  by  arms,  and  received 
a  commission  to  levy  troops  for  a  descent.  Lanark,  and  Lauder* 
dale,  although  banished  their  country  by  the  act  of  classes, 
recommended  acceding  to  the  propositions  of  the  commission* 

*  Scottl&h  Acts,  vol.  Ti.    Whitelocky  p«  37B,  et  $eq. 
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ers ;  but  Charles,  who  intended  to  answer  them  from  Ireland, 
procrastinated  till  the  time  allowed  them  had  expired,  and  they 
returned  to  Scotland  without  an  answer.  Charles  himself  was 
soon  after  obliged  to  leave  Holland  on  account  of  the  assassina* 
tion  of  Dorlslans,  the  English  ambassador  by  the  emissaries 
of  Montrose,*  and  renounce  all  hope  from  Ireland,  where  the 
victorious  Cromwell  had  extinguished  the  last  flashes  of  loy- 
alty. 

Pending  the  negotiations,  the  ultras  with  that  steady  per- 
versity which  ever  marked  their  measures^  were  active  for  the 
unconditional  reception  of  their  master :  with  premature  and 
irregular  zeal,  they  excited  mutiny  in  the  garrison  of  Stirling, 
while  their  partisans  in  the  north  flew  to  arms,  and  seized 
upon  Inverness;  f  the  insurgents  were  directed  by  lieutenant 
general  Middleton,  and  consisted  of  the  Mackays,  with  lord 
Kea  at  their  bead,  and  the  Mackenzies,  under  Pluscardine^ 

*  Deliberate,  revengeful  assiusination  was  acted  upon,  and  justified  at  this 
time  by  the  royalists,  as  a  sacred  duty  they  owed  to  their  religion,  the 
memory  of  their  martyred  king,  snd  their  loyidty  to  his  hopeful  successor. 
Besides  the  mean,  unmanly  murder  of  Dorislaus,  committed  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  Montrose,  and  almost  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  a  more  atrocious  one  was  perpetrated  oh  Mr.  Ascham,  at  Madrid,  by 
five  Englishmen.  They  obtained  admission  to  him  while  at  dinner,  and  in 
the  act  of  rec^mg  them  courteously,  one  of  them  struck  him  to  the  heart ; 
the  SpaoiDrd  who  tat  with  him  at  table^  in  tryvag  to  escape,  was  also  stabbed 
in  four  places,  and  died  immediately.  The  assassins,  glorying  in  the  deed^ 
sought  refuge  in  a  church;  and  when  taken  from  it  by  order  of  the  Spanish 
king,  declared  they  would  have  murdered  the  resident  in  the  royal  presence,  if 
they  had  had  no  other  opportunity.  Thurlow,  vol.  I.  p.  1 50.  Another  more 
indefensible  still,  as  originating  solely  from  a  principle  of  the  most  cool,  syste- 
madc  revenge,  was,  after  the  restoration,  committed  in  Switzerland,  upaa  a 
defenceless,  wandering  exile,  John  Lisle,  £sq(  at  Lausanne,  (Ludlow,  p.  S9S.) 
whose  widow  was  doomed  to  a  melancholy  fate,  even  exceeding  in  guilt, 
by  Judge  Jeffries.  Vide  Hiune's  Hist.  vol.  viii.  Yet  writers  who  pass  over, 
as  trivial  matters,  these  systematic  assassinations  by  the  adherents  of  Charles, 
know  no  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  archbishop 
Sharpe's  unpicmeditated  mnrder,  by  men  goaded  to  madness  by  oppression, 
whose  unmerited  luffisrings  met  with  no  sympathy,  and  whose  wrongs  were 
denied  ail  redress. 

f  This  rising  was  with  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  who  following  up  his 
lather's  fatal  politics,  imitated  him  in  the  multiplicity,  as  well  as  in  the  perfidy 
of  his  plots.  Vide  Letters  to  Mackenzie  of  Pluscardine.  Appendix  to  Wish- 
art's  Mem.  of  Montrose^  No/  xii. 

VOL.  IV.  3  a 
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they  kept  possession  of  the  northernmost  districts  from  the 
month  of  February  till  May,  when  a  party,  sent  against  them 
by  lieutepant  general  Leslie,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
colonel  Kerr,  and  lieutenant  colonels  Hackett  and  Strachan, 
atUcked  and  routed  them,  with  a  loss  of  between  sixty  and 
eighty  killed,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  taken  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  lord  Rea,  the  chief  of  his  officers,  and 
several  gentlemen  of  the  clan  Mackenzie,  who  were  sent  to 
Edinburgh.*  These  unconnected  and  ill  concerted  measures, 
were  only  productive  of  mischief,  and  hastened  the  fate  of  the 
marquis  of  Huntly,  who  was  about  this  time  executed  in  pur- 
suance of  a  former  sentence.  He  had  refused,  it  was  said,  to 
come  out  when  the  Hamiltons  were  in  power,  without  atrial,  and 
now  all  the  influence  of  Argyle,  his  brother-in-law,  was  insuf- 
ficient to  avert  his  fate.  He  had  been  turbulent,  was  powerful, 
and  had  uniformly  supported  the  highest  pretensions  of  the 
king.  His  own  religion  was  professedly  episcopalian.  "  But 
the  most  of  his  children,"  says  his  historian,  "  through  the 
iniquity  of  the  times,  turned  popish."  f 

When  the  general  assembly  met  [July,]  they  followed  up  the 
measures  of  the  parliament  against  the  engagers,  by  ecclesias- 
tic censures ;  and  at  the  same  time  ^'  issued  a  seasonable  and 
necessary  warning,  concerning  the  present  and  imminent 
dangers,  and  the  duties  connected  with  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom," in  it  the  members  avowed  their  loyalty,  lamented  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  England,  declared  their 
enmity  to  the  malignants,  and  bewailed  that  through  their  in- 
fluence, the  king  bad  hitherto  been  prevented  from  granting 
the  just  desires  of  the  church  and  kingdom,  for  securing  re^ 
ligion,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people :  they  professed  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  use  every  effort  for  extricating  him  from  the  snare 
of  evil  counsel,  and  stated  their  determination,  probably  in  al- 
lusion to  the  repeated  projects  of  Montrose,  to  resist  and  op- 
pose  his  majesty,  or  any,  having,  or  pretending  to  have 
commissions  from  him,  should  they  invade  the  kingdom  under 
pretext  of  establishing  him  in  the  royal  power,  and  they  called 

*  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vi.    Balfour,  vol.  iii.  p.  406,  et  seq. 
f  Gordon's  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Gordon,  vol.  II.  p.  575. 
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public  attention  to  principles  which  reflect  equal  honour  on  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  ministers,  nor  will  sufier  by 
comparison  with  the  most  enlightened  political  axioms  of 
any  period.  ^^  Ist,  That  as  magistrates  and  their  power  are 
ordained  of  God,  so  are  they,  in  the  exercise  thereof,  not  to  walk . 
according  to  their  own  will,  but  according  to  the  law  of  equity 
and  righteousness,  as  being  the  ministers  of  Ood,  for  the  safety 
of  bis  people."  "  Therefore,**  they  add,  "  a  boundless  and  un- 
limited power  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  no  king  or  magis- 
trate; neither  is  our  king  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  as  long  as  he  refuses  to  walk  in  the  administration 
of  the  same,  according  to  this  rule,  and  the  established  laws 
of  the  kingdom.  2d,  That  there  is  a  mutual  obligation  and 
stipulation  betwixt  the  king  and  his  people.  As  both  of  them 
are  tied  to  Ood,  so  each  of  them  are  tied  one  to  another,  for  the 
performance  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  duties.  Sd,  That  arbi- 
trary goyemment,  and  unlimit^  power,  are  the  fountains  of 
all  the  corruptions  in  church  and  state.  4th,  That  it  is  no  new 
thing  for  kingdoms  to  preserve  themselves  from  ruin,  by  put« 
ting  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power  and  government 
of  those,  who  have  refused  to  grant  the  things  that  were 
necessary  for  the  good  of  religion,  and  the  people's  safety." 
In  the  same  manly  and  rational  strain  they  addressed  a  letter 
of  similar  import  to  the  king. 

Expelled  from  Holland,  Charles  proceeded  to  France,  but 
his  reception  was  cold  and  ungracious,  and  after  condoling 
with  his  mother  at  St.  Germains,  over  their  common  mis- 
fortunes, he  sought  a  retreat  in  Jersey,  convinced  that  no 
prospect  remained  of  obtaining  a  throne,  but  from  Scotland. 
Thither  the  Scottish  parliament  despatched  Sir  George 
Winram  to  renew  their  negotiations  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  those  formerly  transmitted  to  him  at  the  Hague.  He  was 
received  graciously,  and  a  favourable  answer  given.  From 
Jersey»  the  king  removed  to  Breda,  where  early  next  year,  the 
treaty  for  his  return  was  concluded  by  the  earls  of  Lothian 
and  Cassils,  notwithstanding  the  strong  remonstrances  of  his 
EngHsh  counsellors,  who  perceiving  themselves  excluded  from 
any  share  in  the  government,  would  rather  that  their  prince 
should  have  continued  the  wandermg  phantom  of  a. king,  de- 
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pendant  upon  the  bounty  of  others,  than  have  seen  bitfi  as- 
cend a  throne,  from  whose  precincts  they  were  forbidden. 
Lauderdale  with  more  political  sagacity,  urged  the  hopeless- 
ness of  his  situation,  the  absurdity  of  sacrificing  his  crown  to 
the  mitre,  and  the  strong  probability  of  his  being  able  when 
in  the  country,  to  get  the.  harshness  of  the  terms  smoothed 
down ;  and  the  effects  which  his  reception  in  Scotland  would 
have  upon  the  loyal  adherents  of  his  family  in  England,  with 
whom  it  would  be  much  easier  to  hold  communicatioo,  who 
would  acquire  additional  confidence  from  his  proximity,  and 
be  prepared  to  rise,  in  case  of  hostilities  between  the  two  king- 
doms, which  he  certainly  prognosticated  would  be  the  conse- 
quoice  of  his  majesty's  landing  in  Scotland.  While  Charies, 
however,  acceded  to  the  force  of  these  arguments,  with  a  da- 
plicity  hereditary  in  his  race,  he  urged  Montrose  to  accelerate 
his  preparations  for  a  descent,  the  only  way  left  in  which  that 
nobleman  could  hope  to  obtain  footing  in  his  native  country,  or 
serve  his  sovereign,  the  governing  powers  being  wholly  irre- 
concilable to  him,  as  the  author  of  some  of  their  most  severe 
calamities,  and  labouring  under  the  malediction  of  the  church.* 

*  At  his  departure  for  Holland,  Charles  sent  the  following  letter,  which 
fully  justified  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  covenanters,  exhorting  him  not  to 
allow  the  treaty  to  interrupt  his  preparations,  as  he  could  at  any  time  break 
it,  having  addressed  his  reply  to  the  estates  m  so  equivocal  a  manner,  that 
whenever  he  found  it  convenient,  he  could  disavow  that  he  had  ever  ao- 
knowle^ed  their  legality  :-***  Rig^t,  trusty,  and  endrely  beloved  cousin,  we 
greet  you  well.  An  address  having  been  made  to  us  from  Scotland  by  a  letter, 
whereof  we  send  you  a  copy,  in  which  they  desire  that  we  should  acknowledge 
their  parliament,  and  particularly  the  two  last  sessions  of  it,  and,  thereupon, 
effer  to  send  a  solemn  address  to  us,  for  a  full  agreement ;  we  have,  in  answer 
thereunto,  returned  our  letters  to  them,  a  copy  whereof  we  likewise  send 
you  here  enclosed,  by  which  we  have  appointed  a  speedy  tune  and  place  for  their 
commissioners  to  attend  us ;  and  to  the  end  you  may  not  apprehend  that  we 
intend,  either  by  any  thing  contained  in  these  letters,  or  by  the  treaty  we  ex- 
pect, to  give  the  least  impediment  to  your  proceedings,  we  think  fit  to  let 
you  know,  that  as  we  conceive  that  3'our  preparations  have  been  one  effectual 
motive  that  has  induced  them  to  make  the  said  address  to  us,  so  your  vigorous 
proceedings  will  be  a  good  mean  to  bring  them  to  such  moderation  in  the 
said  treaty  as  probably  may  produce  an  agreement,  and  a  present  union  of 
that  whole  nation,  in  our  service.  We  assure  you,  therefore,  that  we  will 
not,  before  or  during  the  treaty,  do  any  thing  contrary  to  that  power  and 
authority  which  we  have  given  you  by  our  commission,  nor  consent  to  any 
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The  marquis  whose  ambition  was  inflamed  by  some  wizard's  pro- 
phecy, that  his  arm  was  destined  to  work  the  deliverance  of  bis 
country,  and  fix  the  tottering  fortunes  of  the  throne,  was  not 
backward.  Before  the  treaty  was  ratified,  which  Charles  art- 
fully kept  open,  till  he  should  hear  of  the  success  of  his 
attempt,  having  obtained  a  little  eleemosynary  aid  from 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  he  had  assembled  a  small  band  of 
foreigners  and  Scottish  exiles,  and  set  sail  from  the  Elbe,  for 
the  Orkneys,  early  in  the  spring.  Here  he  continued  for  a 
considerable  <  time,  and  increased  his  army^  by  forced  levies, 
but  the  men  were  heartless  in  the  cause,  and  unaccustomed 
to  warlike  habits;  what  he  gained  in  numbers,  he  lost  in 
strength,  by  the  confusion  an  undisciplined  rabble  necessarily 
occasions  in  military  movements.  He  disembarked  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Caithness,  but  instead  of  receiving  any  accession 
to  his  force,  the  inhalntants  who  had  heard  of  his  former 

thing  that  may  bring  the  least  dc^ee  of  diminudon  to  it ;  and  if  the  said  treaty 
should  produce  an  agreeroent,  we  will  with  our  uttermost  care  so  provide  for 
the  honour  and  interest  of  yourself,  and  of  all  that  shall  engage  with  you, 
as  shell  let  the  whole  worid  see  the  high  esteem  we  have  of  you,  and  our  full 
confidence  in  that  eminent  cotuage^  conduct,  and  loyal^,  which  you  have 
always  expressed  to  the  king,  our  late  dear  father,  of  blessed  memory,  and  to 
us  both,  by  your  actions  and  sufferings  for  our  cause.    In  the  meantime  we 
think  fit  to  declare  to  you,  that  we  have  called  them  a  committee  of  estates, 
only  in  order  to  a  treaty,  and  for  no  other  end  whatever ;  and  if  the  treaty 
do  not  produce  an  agreement,  as  we  are  already  assured  that  the  calling  of 
them  a  comvaSUito  of  estates  in  the  direction  of  a  letter,  doth  neither  ac« 
knowledge  them  to  be  legally  so,  nor  make  them  such,  so  we  shall  immedi- 
ately declare  to  all  our  subjects  of  Scotland,  what  we  hold  them  to  be,  not- 
withstanding any  appellation  we  now  give  them,  thereby  to  satisfy  them  and 
the  whole  world,  that  we  desire  to  reduce  our  subjects  of  that  kingdom  to 
their  doe  obedience  to  us,  by  onr  just  and  honourable  condescensions,  and 
by  all  endeavours  of  kindness  and  &vour,  on  our  part,  rather  than  by  war  and 
hostility,  if  their  treasonable  demands  do  not  necessitate  us  to  that,  as  the 
only  way  and  remedy  left  us. — We  require  and  authorize  you  to  proceed  vi- 
gorously and  effectually  in  your  undertaking,  and  to  act  in  all  things  in  order 
to  It  as  you  shall  judge  the  most  necessary  for  the  support  thereof,  and  for 
our  service  in  that  way,  wherein,  we  doubt  not,  but  all  our  loyal  and  well 
affected  subjects  of  Scotland  will  cordially  and  eff^ually  join  with  you,  and 
by  that  addition  of  strength,  either  dispose  those  that  are  otherwise  minded  to 
make  reasonable  demands  to  us  in  the  treaty,  or  be  able  to  force  them  to  it 
by  arms,  in  case  of  their  obstinate  refusal.    Communicate  and  publish  this 
our  letter  to  all  such  persons  as  you  shall  think  fit" 
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ravages,  fled  at  his  i4>proach,  and  spread  universal  dismay 
throughout  the  country,  by  their  reports  of  the  foreigners  who 
accompanied  him.    As  he  advanced,  he  endeavoured  to  arouse 
the  people   by  a  violent  proclamation,   accusing  the  ruling 
party,  **  Of  having  most  infamously,  and  beyond  all  imagin- 
able expression  of  invincible  baseness,  to  the  blush  of  christ- 
ians, and  abomination  of  mankind,  sold  their  sovereign  over 
to  their   merciless  fellow^traitors   to   be  destroyed,"   and  of 
being  so  little  touched  with  the  guilt  of  all  these  villanies,  as 
to  b^in  with  his  majesty  upon  the  same  scores  they  left  with 
his  father,  declaring  him  king  with  provisos."     At  the  same 
time,  afiecting  to  despise  them  as  a  small  and  insignificant 
party,  he  promised  his  majesty's  pardon  to  all  who  had  been 
deluded  by  them,  excepting  only  the  accessories  to  the  horrible 
fact  of  his  father's  murder,  and  called  upon  all  who  had  any 
duty  left  them  to  God,  their  king,  country,  friends,  homes, 
wives,  children,  or  would  change  the  tyranny,  violence,  and 
oppression  of  the  rebels,  for  the  mild  and  innocent  government 
of  their  just  prince,  or  avenge  the  execrable  murder  of  their 
sacred  king,  to  come  as  christians,  subjects,  patriots,  friends,  hus- 
bands, and  fathers,  and  join  in  that  present  service,  resolving, 
with  Joab,  to  play  the  men  for  their  people,  and  the  cities  of 
their  God  !     The  committee  of  estates,  with  even  greater  vir- 
ulence, answered,    *^  The  slanders  and  groundless  reproaches 
of  that  viperous  brood  of  Satan,  James  Graham,  whom  the 
estates  of  parliament  had  long  since  declared  traitor,  the  church 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  devil,  and  the  nation  generaUy 
detested  and  abhorred.''     But  before  these  mutual  recrimina- 
tions were  exchanged,  the  fate  of  Montrose  was  decided.    Gov- 
ernment had  expected  the  invasion,  and  ordered  Strachan^  with 
a  body  of  horse,  to  oppose  his  progress,  till  general  Lesly,  with 
the  remainder,   and   Holbom,  with  the  foot,   should   arrive. 
Montrose  proceeded  slowly  without  cavalry  through  the  plain 
country ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  enemy's  approach,  advanced  to 
gain  the  pass  of  Invercarron.   Scrachan  had  previously  advanced 
beyond  it,  with  his  force  divided  into  three  bodies ;  the  first  was 
repulsed  by  Montrose  in  person,  who  led  his  own  van ;  but  when 
the  second,  headed  by  Strachan  himself,  soundtsd  the  charge,  the 
islanders,  terrified  at  the  horse,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
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celled  for  quarteiC  The  Germans  retreated  to  a  wood,  where, 
after  a  short  defence,  they  surrendered;  and  but  few  of 
the  whole  army  escaped  being  killed  or  made  prisoners.  The 
standard  of  Montrose — which,  in  imitation  of  that  carried  be- 
fore the  unfortunate  Mary,  had  the  portrait  of  the  late  decap- 
itated king,  with  the  same  motto,  ^^  judge  and  revenge  my 
cause^  O  Lord,"* — ^was  found  on  the  field,  together  with  his 
cloak  and  star,  his  sword,  and  the  garter  with  which  he  had 
been  lately  invested.  The  marquis  himself,  when  he  saw  that 
th6  day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  after  he  had  got  clear  of  imme- 
diate pursuit,  exchanged  clothes  with  a  Highlander,  and  wan- 
dered among  the  hills  for  several  days,  till,  exhausted  by  hunger, 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  Macleod  of  Assint, 
who  had  been  formerly  one  of  his  own  followers ;  but  the  ava- 
rice of  the  wretch  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  the 
reward,  and  he  delivered  his  unfortunate  friend  to  general 
Leslie. 

Civil  wars,  exasperated  by  religious  differences,  have  always 
been  distinguished  by  traits  of  inhuman  insult  towards  the  cap- 
tives, from  which  international  wars  in  modem  times  have  in 
general  been  exempted,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an 
enemy,  who  had  shown  so  little  magnanimity  in  success,  should 
be  treated  with  much  tenderness  or  respect  in  misfortune ;  yet 
I  cannot  discover  that  Montrose  was,  during  his  prc^ess  as  a 
prisoner,  treated  with  any  marked  insult,  for  once  he  had  very 
nearly  escaped;!   ^^^  ^^   Dundee,    stigmatized   as  the   most 

*  The  adoption  of  a  device  so  familiar  to  all  the  covenantersy  said  as  little 
for  the  fertility  of  Montrose's  genius,  as  for  his  good  sense.  It  recalled  to  re- 
membrance times,  circumstances,  and  doctrines,  which  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  prelatists  to  have  buried  for  ever  in  oblivion,  or  at  least  as  long  as  epis- 
copacy and  popery  were  considered  as  congenial  religions. 

t  It  was  at  the  house  of  the  laird  of  Grange,  near  Dundee,  the  author  of 
the  Memoir  of  the  Somervilles,  mentioning  the  old  lady  Grange,  thus  details 
the  circumstance: — ^  It  was  at  this  ladye's  house  that  that  party  of  the  cove^ 
nanters,  ther  standing  armie  that'gairded  the  marques  of  Montrose,  after 
his  forces  was  beat,  and  himself  betrayed  in  the  north,  lodged  him ;  whom 
this  excellent  lady  designed  to  sete  at  libertie,  by  procureing  his  escape  from 
her  house.  In  order  to  this,  soe  soon  as  ther  quarters  were  settled,  and  that 
she  had  observed  the  way  and  manner  of  placeing  of  the  guairds,  and  what 
oflicirs  commanded  them,  she  not  only  ordered  her  butlers  to  let  the  soldiers 
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fanatical  town  in  the  north,  and  which  certainly  owed  him  no 
kindness,  his  own  historians  are  oonstrained  to  confess,  he  was 
received  with  generous  commiseration,  and  furnished  with  ap- 
parel becoming  his  rank.  His  reception  in  the  capital  was  that 
of  a  condemned  and  excommunicated  traitor:  on  die  18th  May, 
at  four  o'clock,  he  was  brought  in  at  the  Watergate,  and  es- 
corted through  the  streets  bareheaded  in  a  cart,  the  hangman 
in  his  livery  driving  it,  and  the  other  prisoners  walking  two 
and  two  before;  but  the  populace  viewed  the  processicm  in 
silence,  or  melting  into  tenderness  at  the  affecting  spectade, 
^  forgot  for  the  moment  the  ferocious  conqueror  in  the  degraded 
captive*     His  sentence,  the  one  usual  in  cases  of  treason,  was 

• 

want  for  noe  drink,  but  she  herseir,  out  of  respect  and  kyndaesae,  as  she  pre- 
tended,  plyed  hard  the  offidn  and  soldiers  of  the  main-guaird— which  was 
keped  in  her  oune  hall— with  the  strongest  ale  and  aqua  vitse,  that,  before 
midnight,  all  of  them  (being  for  the  most  part  Highlandmen  of  Lawers*  rai- 
ment) became  starke  drunke.  If  her  Stewarts  and  other  servants  had  obeyed 
her  directions,  in  giveing  out  what  drinke  the  out  guairds  should  have  called 
for,  undoubtedly  the  business  had  been  efibcted ;  but  unhappily,  when  the 
marquis  had  passed  the  first  and  second  centinells,  that  was  sleeping  upon 
ther  muskets,  and  lykeways  through  the  main-guaird,  that  was  lying  in  the 
hall  lyke  swyne  on  a  niidding,  he  was  challenged,  a  little  without  the  outmost 
guaird,  by  a  wretched  trouper  of  Strachan's  troupe,  that  had  been  present  at 
his  takeing.  This  fellow  was  none  of  the  guaird  that  night;  but  being  quar- 
tered hard  by,  came  rammelling  in  for  his  bellie  full  of  drinke,  when  be  made 
this  unluckie  discovery :  which  being  done,  the  marques  was  presently  seised 
upon,  and  with  much  rudenesse  (bdng  in  the  ladye's  doaths,  which  he  had 
put  on  for  a  disguise,)  turned  back  to  his  prisone-chamber.  The  lady,  her 
old  husband,  with  the  whole  servants  of  the  house,  were  made  prisoners  for 
that  night;  and  the  morrow  afler,  when  they  came  to  be  challenged  before 
these  that  had  the  command  of  this  party,  and  some  members  of  that  wretch- 
ed committie  of  estates  that  satt  always  at  Edinbrough  (for  mischieffto  the 
royall  interest)  whilk  they  had  sent  for  the  more  security,  to  be  stiU  with  this 
party,  fearing  that,  by  the  great  frinds  and  wdll  wishers  this  noble  beroe  had 
upon  the  way  he  was  to  come,  he  should,  either  by  force  or  stratskgeme,  be 
taken  from  them.  The  ladye,  as  slie  had  been  the  only  contriver  of  Mon- 
trose's escape,  soe  she  did  avoue  the  same  before  them  all,  testifying  she  was 
heartily  sorry  it  had  not  taken  effect  according  to  her  wished  de^e.  This 
confidence  of  hers,  as  it  bred  some  admiratione  in  her  accusers,  soe  it  freed 
her  husband  and  the  servands  from  being  farder  challenged ;  only,  they  took 
security  of  her  laird,  for  his  ladye*s  appearing  before  the  committie  of  estates 
when  called,  which  she  never  was.  Ther  worships  got  something  else  to  think 
upon.** 
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already  passed  in  parliament  in  his  former  attainder;  when 
brought  up  to  receive  it,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  chancellor,  re- 
minded him  *^  of  his  breach  of  the  solemn  engagements,  by 
which  himself  and  the  whole  nation  were  bound,  and  of  which 
he  had  once  been  so  zealous  a  promoter ;  of  his  late  rebellion 
against  his  native  country,  and  his  present  invasion ;  and  of 
his   introducing  into  the  bowels  of  the  land  the  Irish  insur- 
gents,  men  accustomed  to   deeds  of  horror,  with  whom  he 
had  committed  every  species  of  rapine,  devastation,  and  blood/' 
The  marquis,   on   beinjg  permitted  to  speak,    addressed  the 
estates,  he  told  them,  *^  that  as  he  understood  the  king  had 
owned  them  so  far  as  to  treat  with  them,  he  considered  them 
as  sitting  by  his  authority,  and,  therefore,  he  condescended  to 
appear  bareheaded  before  them,  which  he  otherwise  would  not 
willingly  have  done ;  he  confessed  his  engaging  in  the  national 
covenant,  to  which,"  he  said^  ^^  he  had  adhered,  until  he  dis- 
covered  that,   under  pretence  of  reforming  some  errors   in 
religion,   and  preserving  public  liberty,   it  was  intended   to 
abridge,  and  take  away  the  king's  lawful  authority,  and  usurp 
it  themselves;    but  as  to   the  solemn  league,  he  had  never 
sworn,  and,  therefore,  had  never  broken  that  bond,  which  he 
rejoiced  he  had  never  done,  when  he  witnessed  the  sects  and 
divisions  it  had  occasioned,  afid  the  mischief  it  had  brought 
upon  the  country.     He  had  taken  up  arms  at  first,"  continued 
he,  **  by  command  of  the  late  king,  by  whose  command  he  had 
also  laid  them  down,  and  without  any  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terest, retired  beyond  seas;  but  he  denied  that  he  ever  bad 
shed  blood,   except  in  the  field  of  battle,    and  even  in  the 
greatest  heat  of  action,  he  had  preserved  the  lives  of  many 
thousands.     As  to  his  late  invasion,  he  had  entered  Scotland  by 
the  express  orders  of  his  present  sacred  majesty — to  whom  they 
all  owed  their  duty  and  all^iance,  and  for  whose  long  and 
happy  reign  he  offered  his  sincere  and  earnest  prayers — in  order 
to  accelerate  the  treaty  that  was  betwixt  them,  his  majesty 
being  assured  that  whenever  he  should  have  agreed  with  them 
in  a  firm  and  lasting  peace,  he  would  be  ready  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  retire  at  his  call ;  so  tKat  he  might  justly  affirm  that 
no  subject  had  ever  acted  upon  lAqre  honourable  grounds,  ^or 
by  a  more  lawful  power  and  autliority,  than  he  had  done  in  the 

VOL,  IV.  3  b 
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seTeral  expeditions  undertaken  by  him  for  the  service,  and  at 
the  command  of  the  two  best  of  kings.     In  conclusion,  he  en- 
treated them  to  judge  of  him  as  a  man,  as  respected  the  cause 
in  which  he  had  engaged,  as  a  subject,  with  regard  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  master's  commands,  and  as  one  to  whom  they  lay 
under  many  obligations,  for  having  preserved  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  when  he  might  have  destroyed  both/'     The  chan- 
cellcnr  replied,  by  recapitulating  his  acts  of  hostility,  which 
**  proved  him  to  be  a  person  the  most  infamous,  perjured,  and 
treacherous,  his  country  had  ever  produced — a  most  cruel  and 
inhuman  butcher  and  murtherer  of  his  nation — and  one  whose 
boundless  pride  and  ambition  had  lost  the  father,  and,  by  his 
wicked  counsels,  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to  destroy  the  son." 
Montrose  made  no  reply,  only  he  sighed  twice  deeply,  and 
<^  rolled  bis  eyes  alonges  all  the  corners  of  the  house."  He  heard 
his  sentence  on  his  knees  without  any  apparent  emotion,  and 
afterward  told  the  magbtrates,  who  waited  on  him  in  prison, 
**  that  he  was  much  indebted  to  the  parliament  tar  the  great 
honour  they  had  decreed  him,"  adding,  ^^that  he  was  prouder 
to  have  his  head  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  prison,  than  if  they 
had  decreed  a  golden  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  or  that  his  picture  should  be  hung  in  the  king's  bed- 
chamber."    He  said,  ^^he  thanked  them  for  their  care  to  jH^e- 
serve  the  remembrance  of  his  loyally,  by  transmitting  such 
monuments  to  the  principal  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  only 
wished  he  had  had  flesh  enough  to  have  sent  a  piece  to  every 
city  in  Christendom,  as  a  testimony  of  his  unshaken  love  and 
fidelity  to  his  king  and  country."    During  the  night,  he  turned 
this  sentiment  into  verse,  and  wrote  the  lines  with  a  diamond 
on  the  window  of  his  jail :  a  proo^  if  not  of  great  poetical  ge- 
nius, at  least  of  considerable  composure  of  mind.*   He  rejected 


*  I  subjoin  the  verses,  thai  the  reader  may  ja4ge  for  himself.    They  have 
been  praised  and  dispraised  in  the  extreme. 

"  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airth  a  limb. 

Then  open  all  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 

To  tliec^  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake; 

Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake. 
75 
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with  disdain  the  attendance  of  the  ministers,  who  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  his  mind  the  guilt  of  the  innocent  blood  he  had 
died,  and  of  the  miseries  he  had  inflicted  on  his  unoffending 
countrymen^— they  ^chorted  him  in  vain  to  repentance,  in  the 
prospect  of  death ;  his  proud  heart  refused  to  yield ;  he  gloried 
in  the  career  he  had  pursued,  and  consoled  himself  with  the 
idea  of  his  imperishable  renown* 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  suffered,  [21st  May,] 
hearing  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums,  he  asked  the  captain 
of  the  guard  what  it  meant  ?  upon  being  told  that  it  was  to  call 
out  the  soldiens  and  citizens  to  arms,  for  the  parliament,  were 
afraid  of  the  malignants  raising,  some  disturbance  at  his  execu* 
tion.     «  What,'*   replied  he,     «  do  I  who  was  such  a  terror  to 
Chese  good  men  when  alive,  continue  still  so  formidable  to  them 
now  when  I  am  about  to  die  ?'    Soon  after,  when  in  the  act  of 
combing  his  hair,  one  of  the  council  observing  him,  made  some 
remark  on  his  occupation — "  So  long,*'  he  answered,  "  as  my 
head's  my  own.  Til  dress  it  as  I  choose ;  to-morrow,  when  you 
get  it,  you  may  treat  it  as  you  please."     About  two  o'clock  of 
the  afternoon,  he  was  led  to  execution,  dressed  in  scarlet  and 
gold,  and  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the  scaffold.     The  gibbet 
was  thirty  feet  high,  on  which  his  body  was  condemned  to  be  ex- 
posed three  hours;  but  he  viewed  it  with  unaltered  countenance 
and  adchressed  the  spectators  in  an  audible,  unbroken  voice: 
—  **  He  expected  that  such  as  knew  him  perfectly,  would  not 
esteem  him  the  less  for  his  present  sufferings;  many  greater  and 
more  deserving  men  than  he  had  undergone  a  similar  fate* 
What  he  had  done  in  the  kingdom,  he  said,  was  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  sovereign,  and  his  principal  study  had  always 
been  to  fear  God,  honour'  the  king,  and  respect  the  laws.     He 
was  sorry  that  it  should  be  objected  to  him  by  many  good 
people,  as  a  crime,  that  he  died  under  the  grievous  censure  of 
the  church ;  but  for  that  he  was  not  to  blame,  he  had  incur- 


Scatter  my  ashes — strew  them  in  the  air— 
Lord,  since  thou  knowest  where  all  these  atoms  are, 
Vm  hopeful  thou'lt  recover  once  my  dust. 
And  confident  thou'lt  raise  me  with  the  just." 
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red  it  only  for  performing  his  duty  to  his  prinoe»  lor  the  secur- 
ity of  religion,  and  the  preservation  of  the  royal  person.  He 
then  defended  the  character  of  the  kte  mar^^red  kin^  and,  ad- 
Terting  to  his  son,  he  reckoned  that  that  people  would  be  die 
happiest  upon  earth,  who  should  have  die  good  fortune  to  live 
under  the  just  and  merciful  government  of  his  present  majesty! 
who  was  a  great  lover  of  justice,  which  he  sacredly  preserved! 
religiously  bound  by  his  promises!  nor  would  ever  condescend 
to  deceive  I  He  hoped  none  would  impute  his  present  conduct 
to  pride,  he  followed  the  light  of  his  own  conscience^  as  it  was 
directed  by  the  rules  of  true  religion,  and  right  reason,  point- 
ed out  to  him  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  God,  who,  out  of  his 
great  goodness  and  mercy,  had  supplied  him  abundantly  with 
the  virtues  of  faith  and  patience,  by  the  assistance  of  which,  he 
was  enabled  to  meet  death  even  in  its  foulest  shape  with  cour- 
age, and  to  sist  himself  before  the  throne  of  God  full  of  hope 
and  confidence,  that  the  Lord  would  be  glorified  even  by  his 
condemnation  on  earth."  He  concluded,  by  recommending  "  his 
soul  to  God,  and  his  reputation  to  his  country.**  When  he 
had  finished,  the  History  of  his  Wars,  and  his  late  Declaration, 
were  hung  round  his  neck  by  the  hangman;  to  whom  he  said, 
<<  though  it  had  pleased  his  majesty  to  create  him  a  kn^t 
of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter,  yet  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  more  honoured  by  it,  than  by  the  tord  and 
the  books  wHich  were  now  put  about  him.**  On  his  arms 
being  bound,  he  asked  if  they  had  any  further  ignominy  to 
inflict,  for  he  was  willing  to  undergo  it.  His  last  words  were, 
**  may  God  have  mercy  upon  this  afflicted  kingdom.*** 

Montrose  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
execution.  His  renown  as  a  gr^t  commander,  he  owed 
chiefly  to  the  legendary  tale  of  Wishart,  and  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  royalists  of  his  day ;  for  when  calmly  considered, 
his  mighty  triumphs  dwindle  into  the  daring  exploits  of  a 

*  This  account  of  Montrote's  last  moments  is  c(»pied  from  Wtsbart;  nor 
hat  it  e?er,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  contradicted:  although  I  believe  it  has 
been  considered  as  pretty  highly  coloured.  But  there  is  a  measured  form  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Marquis's  last  speech,  far  different  from  the  living  lan- 
guage— the  very  breath  of  reality — which  we  shall  afterwards  find  in  the 
ruder  dying  words  of  more  humble  names. 
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*^  Reaver^"  successful  only  when  opposed  by  an  unoiBcered 
and  undisciplined  peasantry.  He  was  brave,  capable  of 
enduring  fadgue,  and  possessed  those  qualities,  which  would 
have  perhaps  rendered  him  a  valuable*  partisan  in  guerilla 
warfiire;  although  even  in  that  it  is  doubtful  how  far  he 
would  have  been  able  to  cope  with  an  active  enemy,  as  his 
surprise  at  F^vie  and  Philiphaugh  eviqce  him  to  have  been 
deficient  in  vigilance,  the  first  quality  in  a  military  mind  of 
the  lowest  order.  Actuated  entirely  by  motives  of  personal 
ambition  or  revenge,  he  possessed  none  of  that  elevated  love 
of  glory  which  despises  the  gratification  of  private  animosity, 
and  seeks  in  success  rather  to  humble  an  enemy  by  favours 
than  waste  him  by  retaliation.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  believe, 
to  point  out  any  act  of  disinterested  generosity  of  his  towards 
the  vanquished,  which  deserved  to  be  remembered  when  he 
himself  was  overcome. . 

Circumstances  of  torture,  or  of  unnecessary  ignominy  at- 
tending the  infliction  of  the  last  punishment,  as  they  always 
carry  with  them  an  appearance  of  vengeance,  are  calculated 
to  destroy  the  ends  of  justice,  they  excite  rather  pity  for  tlie 
suffisrer  than  detestation  at  his  crime;  and  although  Montrose 
undoubtedly   deserved  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,    the  few 
particulars  of  additional  ignominy  which  were  added  by  his 
justly   exasperated  judges — to  express  their  abhorrence  of  a 
man,   who,  after  having  so  terribly  ravaged  his  native  land, 
had,    during    existing  negotiations,    endeavoured    to    renew 
similar  scenes — ^have  been  seized  upon  to  throw  around  his 
merited  execution  a  false,  factitious,  and  sympathetic  lustre. 
But  the  prevailing  party  of  the  presbyterians  had,  besides,  an- 
other motive^  to  induce  them  to  treat  Montrose  in  the  manner 
they  did;  they  were  divided  by  the  discovery  of  the  king's 
treachery :   the  more  rigid,  of  whom  the  leaders  were  War- 
riston   and  Sir  John  Chiesly,  wished  to  break  off  all  inter- 
course with  the  faithless  Charles,  while  Argyle  persevered  in 
his  loyalty;  and  they  both  were  necessitated  to  concur  in  ex- 
pressing the  sense  they  had  of  the  duplicity  of  their  prince, 
by  the  punishment  they  inflicted  on  his  confidential  emissary, 
against  whose  being  employed  in  any  manner  they  had  par- 
ticularly instructed  their  commissioners  to  insist :  tlie  first,  to 
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justify  their  opposition;  Argyle»  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
collusion.* 

His  principal  officers  followed  him  to  the  scaffold.  Hurry, 
who  had  alternately  served  and  deserted  all  parties,  fell  without 
a  r^ret ;  along  with  him  suffered  Spottiswood,  the  archbidiop's 
grandson.  Sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetty,  a  Roman  catholic, 
was  more  justly  lan^nted,  as  he  had  broken  no  oaths^  and 
acted  from  a  principle  of  loyalty  to  his  pnnce,  and  fideliQr  to 
the  chieftain  whose  fortunes  he  followed;  he  was  beheaded  by 
the  maiden,  an  honour  denied  his  commander,  but  he  re- 
quested  his  body  might  share  in  the  honour  or  disgrace  of  the 
same  grave.  Lord  Frendraught,  to  escape  the  ignominy  of 
a  public  execution,  starved  himself.  As  the  king  disowned 
authorizing  any  invasion  of  Scotland,  the  executions,  which 
were  few,  cannot  be  pronounced  unjust ;  and  certainly,  if  com- 
pared with  the  punishments  which  followed  Pentland,  cannot 
be  called  a*uel. 

Charles  at  first  appeared  inclined  to  resent  the  execution  of 
Montrose,  as  an  infraction  of  their  treaty ;  but  when  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  his  commission  to  that  nobleman  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  presby terians,  he  quietly  acquiesced ;  and 
as  he  saw  that  no  more  favourable  conditions  were  now  to  be 
expected,  he  cbmplied  with  every  requisition,  embarked  for 
the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey 
about  the  middle  of  June.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  who,  though  proscribed 
by  the  act  of  classes,  were,  from  their  conduct  during  the  ne- 
gotiation, permitted  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  to 
pay  this  mark  of  respect  to  the  king.  Before  he  landed  he 
was  required  to  take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant;  but 
Livingstone,  who  administered  it  to  him,  entertained  strong 
doubts  of  Iiis  sincerity,  and  vainly  attempted  to  render  the 
bonds  more  binding  upon  his  conscience,  in  proportion  to  the 
reluctance  he  shewed  to  receive  them :  a  procedure  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  criminality,  or  to  say  to  whom  the 
deepest  guilt  belongs,  whether  to  those  who,  taking  advantage 

•  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  15,  16.    Rfiillie»  vol.  ii.  p.  3iS.    WuheMTt,  p.  38 J, 
et  seq.    Whitdock,  p.  439,  453,  et  seq.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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of  a  prince's  necessities,  forced  him  to  swear  to  what  they  knew 
he  had  no  intention  of  performing,  or  his  who,  with  the  settled 
resohition  of  breaking  it  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  took 
an  oath  which  he  abhorred,  and  deliberately  called 'upon  God 
to  witness  the  fraud. 

The   expedition   of  Montrose  had  not  tended   to  remove 
any  of  the  asperities  which  existed :  the  committee  of  estates, 
after  conference  with  the  commissioners  of  the  church,   re- 
commended to  parliament,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent 
to  congratulate  the  king  upon  his  arrival,  and  shew  his  majesty 
how  glad  his  people  were  to  hear  that  it  had  pleased  God  to 
move  his  heart  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  desires ;  but  it  was 
coupled  with  the  unpalatable  intimation,  ^<  that  it  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  them,  that  to  testify  the  reality  of  the  change, 
he  would  forsake  and  abandon  the  company  of  malignants ; 
that  his  domestic  servants,  and  such  as  were  about  him,  might 
be  well  affected  to  the  cause;  that  such  as  were  otherwise  should 
be  removed,  and  put  from  him,  but  in  a  £Eiir  and  discreet  way ; 
and  recommending  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  earls 
of  Lauderdale  and  Forth,  [Ruthven,  lord  Brentford,]  should 
be  of  the  number/'     The  Scottish  nobles  were  permitted  to 
retire  to  their  homes.     The  English  attendants,  among  whom 
were  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord  Wilmot,  and  the  ^earl  of 
Cleveland,  were  ordered  to  leave  the  country;  as  their  religion, 
however,  was  of  that  compliant  order,  which  seldom  opposes 
interest,   they  conformed,  and  were  allowed  to  remain,  and 
to  treat  with  secret  ridicule  the  piety  which  they  outwardly 
jM^tended  to  respect. 

If  the  trappings  of  state  had  constituted  the  realities  of 
kingship,  Charles  enjoyed  them  in  as  high  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour as  the  most  admired  of  his  predecessors  in  the  proud- 
est hour  of  their  exaltation ;  he  was  approached  with  the  most 
humble  expressions  of  submission,  his  equipage  was  rich, 
his  attendants  numerous,  and  the  whole  ceremonial  of  his 
court  adjusted  with  the  most  punctilious  regard  to  his  dignity ; 
but  of  the  essentials  of  sovereignty  he  was  necessarily  deprived: 
nor  did  the  personal  safety  of  the  present  party  in  power,  nor 
the  eventually  possible  preservation  of  the  country,  admit  q(  its 
being  otherwise.     Alienated  as  Charles  was  in  religion  (for  he 
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was  at  this  very  time  a  Roman  catholic  proselyte)^  and  iu  dis- 
position from  the  presbyterians,  whose  forms  he  thought  unfit 
for  a  gentleman,  and  whose  manners  comported  ill  with  bis 
own  licentiousness,  no  confidence  could  be  expected  between 
the  parties;  and  their  mutual  distrusts  were  equally  well 
founded,  for  they  had  each  separate  interests  and  ends  in  view. 
Charles  vrished  to  make  Scotland  a  steppingstone  to  aid  him 
in  mounting  the  throne  of  his  three  kingdoms,  to  attain  whidi, 
he  was  willing  to  submit  for  the  time  to  any  conditions,  however 
repugnant  to  his  temper  and  habits.  The  ruling  party  in  Scot- 
land wished  to  secure  their  religious  establishment  and  civil  in- 
stitutions, and  if  possible  to  preserve  peace  with  Ekigland :  this, 
they  knew,  could  never  be  done,  if  either  the  engagers  or  malig- 
nants  obtained  the  smallest  share  of  the  government,  and  there- 
fore both  the  church  and  present  parliament  united  to  keep  them 
out,  and  so  far  their  conduct  was  both  rational  and  politic. 

Possession  of  the  king's  person,   in  the  then  state  of  the 
country,  was  of  the  last  importance;  and  to  preserve  it,  the  pres- 
byterians  made  use  of  those  methods,  which  although  not  the 
most  pleasant  to  the  prince,  were  what  they  tliougfat  the  most 
profitable,  and  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  fiilly 
warranted.    A  dissolute  court,  the  only  one  that  would  have 
been  according  to  Charles'  taste,  was  what  could  not  be  toler- 
ated while  the  eyes  of  the  sectaries,  men  equally  strict  in  point 
of  morals  with  themselves,  were  fixed  upon  them :  they  therefore 
chose  persons  of  exemplary  manners,  and  wholly  pre^yterian  in 
their  principles,  to  be  about  his  majesty;  and  as  chaplains  form- 
ed part  of  the  court  establishment  of  that  day,  the  ministers  who 
were  most  popular,  and  possessed  most  influence,  were  natu- 
rally promoted  to  that  office.    Their  ideas  of  duty  did  not  per- 
mit the  omission  of  the  worship  of  God  in  the  family,  or  public 
meetings  for  divine  service,  merely  because  their  temporal  su- 
periors felt  little  of  the  spirit  of  devotion ;  and,  although  there 
was  much  formality  and  length  in  the  sermons  and  prayers 
upon  these  occasions,  yet  this,  as  every  thing  else  of  the  kind, 
was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  royalists,  who  hated  all  appear- 
ance of  seriousness,  although  to  prevent  their  regular  attendance 
upon  tlie  king,  would,  with  interested  politicians,  have  of  itself 
been  reason  sufficient  for  keeping  up  a  practice,  which  had  all 
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the  effect,  without  the  fonnality  of  a  regular  family  guard.  No 
doubt  such  a  situation  was  extremely  irksome  to  CSharles; 
to  the  careless  aud  dissolute  necessary  restraint  is  always  irk* 
some,  and  to  the  irreligious  the  practice  of  piety  can  never  be 
pleasant;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  are  wrong, 
or  that  the  sterner  virtues,  although  alKed  to  nnamiaUe  qualities^ 
and  by  their  stiffiiess  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  frivolous, 
flippant  courtiers,  are  in  times  of  imminent  public  danger  to  be 
sof)!ened  down  to  the  more  yielding  temperament  which  times 
of  tranquillity  and  unsuspicious  intercourse  allow. 

The  English  had  not  been  inattentive  spectators  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  Charles,  nor  had  the  Scots  with  less  anxiety 
watched  their  motions.  Both  were  preparing  for  extremities, 
but  the  Scottish  parliament  were  the  least  willing  to  commence 
hostilities;  they,  therefore,  previously  to  the  king's  arrival, 
^ent  three  letters,  to  Lenthall,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons^ 
lord  Fairfax,  and  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  of  the  nuirdiing  of  their  forces  towards  the  border,  and 
demand  the  release  of  several  vessels  seized  without  any  declar- 
ation of  war,  in  direct  breach  of  that  article  in  the  late  treaty, 
requiring  that  no  interruption  should  be  given  to  the  trade  be^ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms  without  a  previous  declaration  of  war, 
which  extremity  was  stipulated  only  to  take  place  upon  the 
one  nation's  refusing  redress  and  reparation  to  the  other,  and 
then  not  without  three  months'  previous  notice. 

In   the  distracted  state  of  Scotland,  it  was  impossible  t^ 
calculate  upon  the  permanent  superiorly  of  any  party*    Al- 
though there  were  no  reasons  to  distrust  the  sincerity,  there 
were  many  for  doubting  the  stability  of  the  present  rulers ;  and 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  uiactivity  of  the  tn>op% 
if  the  levy  ordered  by  the  estates  were  completed,  notMth* 
standing  the  strong  assurances  that  it  was  merely  defisnsivc^ 
The  English  council  of  state,  therefbre,  determined  to  antidf 
pate  the  possibility  ci  an  attack,  by  marching  an  army  inio 
Scotland.    The  late  engagement  and  invasion  of  England,  they 
alleged,   was  a  breach  of  the  covenant   and  solemn  league 
which,  although  disavowed  by  fhe  present,  had  been  sanctioned 
by  a  former  and  fuller  meeting  of  the  estates,  with  whose  spirit 
they  accorded,  by  recalling  Charles  ^art,  without  consulting 

VOL.  IV.  3  c 
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the  Et^lish  commonwealth.  But  the  danger  whidi  the  new 
republic  would  have  incurred  from  the  vicinity  of  a  covenanted 
king,  and  the  existence  of  so  many  lurking  loyalists  among 
themselves,  with  the  natural  connexion  between  the  presby- 
terians  of  both  countries,  were  sufficient  inducements  to  have 
broken  much  stronger  political  bonds  than  those  which  then 
held  the  two  kingdoms  .together.  Cromwell  was,  in  conse- 
quence, summoned  from  victory  in  Ireland,  and  Fairfax  re- 
quested to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  army  destined  to 
invade  the  monarchical  division  of  the  island.  , 

«  Fairfiuc,  himself  inclined  to  favour  the  independents,*  was 
not  at  first  averse  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  war; 
but  his  wife  was  a  presbyterian,  and  her  influence,  it  is  said, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  resign  the  command,  notwithstandiDg 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  a  deputation  from  the  council  of 
istate,  among  whom,  Cromwell  most  strenuously  urged  bis 
acceptance ;  "  he  had  no  objections,"  he  rejdied^  ^'  to  6ght 
if  the  Scots  invaded  the  country ;  but  he  was  not  dear  to  in- 
vade them  seeing  they  had  declared  no  war."  The  council 
were  not,  however,  willing  to  await,  what  all  allowed  to  be  ex- 
iremely  probable,  the  entrance  of  the  Scots  with  an  organized 
army,  and  their  king  at  their  head,  into  the  territories  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  Cromwell  was.  appointed  to  a  command 
which  he  accepted  with  real  or  well  affected  reluctance.  , 

The  preparations  had  been  so  rapidly  executed,  that  within  a 
month  after  Charles^  arrival,  Cromwell  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed  with  sixteen  thousand  veteran  soldiers.  He  advanced 
without  opposition,  the  whole  country  between  Berwick  and 
Edinbui^h  having  been  laid  waste.  His  march  was  preceded  by 
|>roclamations,  inviting  the  people  to  return  to  their  homes,  and 
promising  them  protection  so  long  as  they  remained  peaceable; 
and  addresses  to  the.  Scottish  nation,  imputing  the  origin  of  hos- 
tilities to  those  who  had  proclaimed  Charles,  and  ojSering  peace 
ttnd  friendship  upon  the  sole  condition  of  his  dismissal,  to  the 
crimes  of  whose  family  he  attributed  all  the  calamities  of  the 
Jand*  A  number  of  the  wildest  rumours  were  spread  in  Eng- 
land and  the  English  army,  respecting  the  parties  in  Scotland^ 

«  *  HutchiDsonV  Memoirs. 
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and  their  operations,  which  the  great  ignorance  of  every  thing 
respecdng  the  latter  country,  that  prevailed  among  their  neigh- 
bours, rendered  it  easy  to  propagate  and  obtain  credence  for 
at  the  time,  but  which  it  is  rather  strange  that  later  historians 
should  ever  have  repeated.     The  Scottish  ministers,  it  was  said, 
declared  from  their  pulpits,  '<  that  if  the  Lord  did  not  destroy 
the  army  of  the  sectaries,  he  should  no  longer  be  their  God;'' 
a  declaration  so  profane  and  so  evidently  inconsistent  with 
their  principles,  that  it  refutes  itself;  then  they  were  so  much 
engaged  in  searching  after  witches,  that  entire  villages  were  in- 
volved in  proscription,  while  every  other  business  was  neglected;* 
and  as  a  finale^  diey  were  represented  describing  the  English  as 
monsters,  who  would  give  no  quarter  to  any  males  between  six- 
teen find  sixty,  and  bum  the  women's  breasts  with  red-hot  irons ! 
the  inventors  of  the  tale  not  recollecting  that  before  such  a 
story  could  produce  any  effect,  it  was  necessary  for  the  people 
to  forget  that  the  same  monsters  had  marched  through  the 
same  countiy  so  very  short  a  time  before,  and  that  all  the 
males  between  sixteen  and  sixty  had,  under  the  severest  pen- 


*  Although  there  was  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  ridieulouB  exaggeration 
ki  the  stories  propagated  at  this  time  about  the  prevalence  of  demonology« 
yet  there  was  unhappily  too  much  ground  for  the  accusations  brought  by 
the  sectaries  against  the  presbyterians,  on  one  of  the  few  points  In  which 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  agree  with  the  episcopalians— persecution  for 
witchcraft.  The  Act  1649,  made  consulting  with  witches,  death.  In  May, 
the  same  year,  the  house  granted  a  aHnroission  for  the  trial  of  fifty^bur 
witches!  Act  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  vi.  p.  447.  Balfour's  Ann.  vol.  iv.  p.  S2. 
In  June  31st,  a  warrand  was  given  the  laird  of  Lammington,  the  provost  of 
Haddington,  the  baillies,  and  others,  to  try,  and  burn,  if  found  guilty,  Agnes 
Hunter,  Mai^garet  Dickson,  and  Isobel  Mumy,  for  the  said  crime  of  witch- 
craft. A  similar  commission  was  given  to  certain  honest  men  in  Inverkeithing^ 
to  apprehend  the  wives  of  the  magbtrates,  and  other  persons  of  the  said 
huigh,  who  had  been  delated  as  witches  to  the  presbytery,  but  whose 
husbands  had  refused  to  incarcerate  them  at  the  desire  of  that  body. 
Act  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  vi.  p.  492.  And  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  same  parlia- 
ment, was  for  "  the  torture  of  witches."  It  is  an  honourable  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  sectaries,  that  while  they  were  in  power,  these  infamous  and 
absurd  prosecutions  were  discountenanced  and  discontinued.  Poor,  aged, 
and  helpless  females,  were  allowed  to  live  in  quietness,  and  die  in  peace. 
At  the  restoration,  the  burnings  recommenced,  and  were  continued  till  the 
bf^innii^  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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altieS)  been  ordered  to  join  the  army.*  Cromwell,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, found  that  the  orders  of  the  estates  had  been  strictly 
obeyed ;  the  provisions  were  carried  off,  and  only  women  and 
a  few  old  men  and  children  were  left  in  the  parts  throng 
which  his.  route  lay*  When  he  fixed  his  headquarters  at  lord 
Mordlngton's  house,  he  found  the  walls  bare,  and  one  or  two 
aged  servants  about  the  premises ;  the  humblest  utensils  were 
removed,  and  the  officers'  mess,  which  consisted  of  some  roast 
beef,  was  cook^  upon  the  hearth,  the  back  of  a  coat  of  mai) 
answering  for  the  dripping-pan,  and  the  head«piece  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  porridge-potf 

'  A  spirit  of  vigour  and  unanimity,  the  sure  presage  of  suc<* 
cess,  animated  the  counsels  of  the  new  republic,  in  the  senate 
and  in  the  field,  to  which  the  divided  state  of  Scotland  formed 


*  The  intelligence  from  the  army  did  not  accord  with  this  repreflentatioo  $ 
!t  shows,  at  least,  that  the  ladies  bad  not  heard,  or  did  not  much  r^gaid  tbt 
terrible  tale:-**'  Berwick,  July  19th,  the  Scots  are  all  gone  with  their  goods 
towards  Edinbiu^bi  by  command  of  the  committee  of  the  estates  of  Scot- 
land, under  pain  of  being  sequestered  and  declared  enemies  if  they  did  not 
remove,  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  men  are  gone ;  but  the  wives  stay 
behiad,  and  some  of  them  do,  notwithstanding,  bake  and  brew  to  provide 
bread  and  drink  for  the  army."  **  ToHDOorrow  we  march,  I  believe,  very 
near  Dunbam,  where  we  are  like  to  lie  in  the  fields,  day  after  day,  till  the 
issue  of  this  business  be  known,  and  if  the  ships  with  biscuit  and  cheese  meet 
us  not  abont  Dunbam,  we  shall  be  put  to  extraordinary  straits,  for  this  town 
aflbrds  us  b«t  little.  The  supplies  are  come  from  Newcastle ;  but  the  soldiers 
have  not  had  any  tents ;  to,  in  my  judgment,  wet  weather  and  want  of  pro- 
visions, will  make  captain  CM  jsnd  captain  Hunger  mach  injure  the  army. 
The  Soots  came  to  the  markets  at  Berwick  constantly  till  yesterday,  when 
there  came  none  with  any  provisions  considerable,  but  only  some  few  women 
with  poultry:  there  was  one  brlngplng  twenty  horses  laden  with  oats;  but 
they  were  stopped.'*    Perf.  Diur.  July  S5th  to  August  1st. 

f  Captain  Hodgson  relates  a  characterislac  anecdote  of  Cromwdl  and  his 
soldiers  i — ^  Well^  that  ni^t  we  pitched  at  Mordington  about  the  house. 
Our  officers  were  looking  out  at  a  window,  bearing  a  great  shout  among  the 
soldiers,  they  espied  a  soldier  with  a  Scots  kirn  on  his  head.  Some  of  them 
purveying  abroad,  had  found  a  vessel  filled  with  Scots  cream,  and  bring* 
ing  the  reversion  to  their  tents,  got  some,  dishfuls,  and  some,  hatfuls,  and  the 
cream  growing  low  in  the  vessel,  one  would  have  a  modest  drink,  and  heav- 
ing up  the  kirn,  another  lifts  it  up,  and  the  man  was  lost  in  it !  all  the  cream 
trickles  down  his  apparel,  and  his  head  fast  in  the  tub :  this  was  a  merriment 
to  the  officcri^,  as  Oliver  loved  an  innocent  jest."    Memoirs,  p.  lo(L 
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a  meLincboly  contrast.  There,  the  sectaries  and  the  malig- 
nants — under  which  description  were  comprehended  several 
of  their  most  influential  statesmen,  and  a  majority  of  their 
veteran  officers  and  soldiers — were  excluded  from  places  of 
trust,  and  prevented  from  enlisting,  while  the  ministers  ob- 
tained an  overweening  influence  in  the  appointment  of  both 
civil  and  military  authorities,  and  in  the  direction  not  only  of 
the  polemical,  but  of  the  political  warfare ;  yet,  under  these 
appalling  disadvantages,  when  the  attitude  of  the  common- 
wealth forced  the  ruling  party  to  enter  the  contest,  nothing 
which  prudence  and  activity  could  devise  or  accomplish  was 
omitted  on  the  part  of  the  estates  of  Scotland  to  meet  the 
formidable  ikttack. 

The  committee,  besides  the  precautionary  measures  of  car- 
rying off*  every  article  of  subsistence  on  the  English  line  o[ 
march,  collected  the  military  strength  of  the  Lowland^ 
around  the  capital ;  and  the  earl  of  Leven  having  resigned 
on  account  of  his  age,  David  Leslie,  the  next  in  reputa- 
tion, was  appointed  to  the  command.  Fully  aware  of  the 
superiority  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him  in  discipline  and  ex* 
perienced  officers,  he  concentrated  his  force  about  Edinburgh, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  the  ground,  he  rendered 
his  situation  almost  impr^nable*  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury 
Craggs,  natural  strengths,  were  his  outposts,  the  Calton  Hill 
was  planted  with  cannon,  his  right  was  protected  by  the  castle^ 
then  deemed  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  Leith  was  regularly 
fortified^  the  intermediate  spaces  were  strongly  defended  by  in- 
trenchments,  and  the  whole  vicinity  of  the  city  presented  a  suc^ 
cession  of  batteries,  whence  flanking  and  cross  fires  might  be 
opened  upon  almost  every  point  of  advance.  The  weather  was 
exceedingly  unfavourable  for  the  English,  it  rained  incessantly, 
and  they  were  entirely  exposed,  while  the  Scottish  troops  lay 
comfortably  under  cover  within  their  impregnable  lines.  An 
attack  upon  Arthur's  Seat  had  been  partially  successful; 
but  the  English  were  imable,  owing  to  this  circumstance,* 
to  retain  possession;  and  after  having,  from  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  St.  Anthony's  chapel,  cannonaded  Leslie's  left 

*  Cromwell's  despatch. 
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'  \ving,  who  returned  the  fire  from  the  Quarry-boles,  on  the 
descent  of  the  Calton,  and  lying  a  day  and  a  night  exposed 
In  the  fields,  Cromwell,  perceiving  that  he  could  neither  in- 
duce them  to  leave  their  vantage  ground,  nor  force  them  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  ordered  a  retreat  to  his  quarters  at 
Musselburgh.     As  soon  as  the  republicans  had  broken  up, 
the  Scottish  forces  sallied  out  from  their  strongholds,  in  two 
parties,  one  from  the  Canongate  and  another  from  Leith,  to 
attack  their  rear.     The  first,  from  the  Canongate,  succeeded 
in  throwing  the  enemy  into  confusion,  with  whom  they  had 
*^  a  gallant  and  hot  dispute,*  and  took  major-general  Liam- 
bert,  who  was  wounded,  a  prisoner;  but  the  other  was  re- 
pulsed, the  general  retaken,  and  the  enemy  reached  Mussel- 
burgh without  further  molestation.f    A  night  attack  followed. 
Major-generals  Montgomery  and.Strachan,  with  eight  hun- 
dred picked  men,  well  armed  with  cuirasses,  lances,  and  pis- 
tols, expecting  to  find  the  enemy  fatigued  by  the  two  preced- 
ing days'  duty,  took  a  sweep  of  some  miles  round  the  country, 
and  fell  upon  them  at  Stoney-hill,j:  a  house  on  the  western 
side  of  the  £sk.     A  regiment  of  cavalry  was  quickly  put  to 
the  rout,  but  the  steadiness  of  the  infantry,  who  were  upon 
the  alert,  expecting  some  such  attempt,  checked  the  impetu- 
osity of  their  assailants,   and  drove  them  back  with  consi- 
derable loss.     Next  day,  Cromwell  sent  a  trumpet  with  the 
wounded,  in  waggons,  to  Edinburgh,  to  refute  the  impuu- 

*  Cromwell's  expresdons  in  his  despatch  to  the  lord  president  of  tiie 
council  of  state:  he  styled  the  skirmish  next  day,  the  battle  of  Gladsoioor. 

f  The  following  is  Sir  James  Balfour's  account  of  that  skirmish.  "  One  Mon- 
day the  S9th  of  Julii,  Cromwell  with  all  his  army,  assaulted  our  trenches, 
near  the  Quarrell  Holies^  hot  was  valliently  beat  ofie  and  repulsed,  and  two 
of  his  canon  taken ;  and  hes  footte  partey  routed  by  Lawers'  regiment,  quho 
doublet  [dcbaitett?]  alone,  mounted  the  hill  at  8l  Leonard's  [St.  Antbony's?] 
cbapell,  and  dung  them  from  their  canon,  which  they  had  planted  ther,  to 
shottc  one  our  trenches,  at  the  Quarrell  Holies.  The  English  flange  dieir 
armes  from  them,  and  betooke  them  to  their  heilies,  wntil  a  brigad  of  honse 
aduanced  and  reganed  their  canon ;  hot  with  great  losse  of  men  and  honse^ 
quhom  Lawers'  men  from  the  hedges  and  rocks,  played  wncessantly  with 
ther  muskets."    Annales,  vol.  iv.  p.  87,  88. 

%  Guided  by  a  gcntleniaii  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  the  proprietor,  and 
bis  servant,  who  were  both  killed  on  the  occasion. 
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lion  of  cruelty  which  had  been  thrown  out  against  him,  and 
to  announce  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  claimed  the  victory. 
With  the  same  showy  generosity,  he  allowed  the  principal 
prisoners  to  return  in  his  own  coach  to  the  capital.* 

Charles,  who  had  arrived  some  days  before  in  the  Scottish 
camp,  and  been  received  by  the  soldiers  with  the  greatest  de- 
monstrations.of  joy,  had  the  mortification  to  witness  this  un- 
fortunate commencement  of  hostilities.  He  is  said  to  have 
marked  his  opinion  of  the  fugitives  by  the  appropriate  appella- 
tion he  gave  them  of  ^'  his  green  horns/'  His  presence  had  at- 
tracted a  number  of  engagers  to  the  army,  into  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  care  that  had  been  used,  many,  both  of  them 
and  of  the  cavaliers  appear  to  have  entered ;  and  they  assumed 
already  a  degree  of  insolence  and  forward  loyalty  which  oc- 
casioned considerate  uneasiness  to  the  covenanters.  Instead 
of  the  country  or  the  covenant  being  the  rallying  word,  they 
substituted  ^*  the  king"  alone.  They  were  distinguished  by 
their  loose  conduct  and  profane  conversation,  while  their  ar- 
rogant boasting  gave  them  the  show  of  being  more  numerous 
than  they  really  were,  and  caused  their  importance  to  be 
over-rated.  As  enemies,  they  were  only  formidable  while 
they,  wore  the  garb  of  friends.f  Unhappily  the  ruling  party 
in  the  Scottish  camp  was  itself  divided.  That  section  of 
them,  who  from  the  beginning  had  opposed  the  recall  of 
the  king,  and  were  desirous  of  maintaining  peace  with  Eng- 
land, as  the  only  probable  way  of  retaining  their  freedom,, 
were  more  confiriped  in  their  views,  by  Charles'  visit,  of 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  project  which  rested  in  the 
smallest  degree  on  the  king's  personal  character;  and  the 
section  at  whose  head  was  Argyle,  being  the  minority, 
who  entertained  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  their  young 

'  *  Relation  of  the  fight  near  Leith»  p.  314.    Hodgson's  Memoirs,  p.  136. 
Whitelock's  Memorials,  p.  45S. 

f  Walker  says,  they  chalked  the  letter  R.  [Rex]  below  the  crown,  and 
otherwise  showed  their  affection  to  the  king.  Journal,  p.  164. — In  the  night 
attack,  one  of  the  soldiers,  when  mortally  wounded,  exclaimed,  "  Damme, 
m  go  to  my  king;**  and  in  the  conversation  with  some  of  the  prisoners  at 
Lehb,  some  of  the  Scottish  commanders,  it  is  said,  ^  old  cavaliere-like,  did 
aweare  roost  desperately."    Rdation  of  the  fight  at  Leitb,  p.  221. 
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king,  was  Forced  into  measures  of  which  they  did  not  altogether 
approve,  but  which  they  could  not  condemn,  except  by  al- 
leging that  they  were  too  rigid,  severe,  and  uncharitable. 
The  day  after  his  arrival  in  the  army,  a  proclamation  was 
circulated  in  the  king's  name,  announcing  that  the .  Lord  had 
been  pleased,  in  his  gracious  goodness  and  tender  mercy,  to 
discover  to  him  the  great  evil  of  his  ways,  and  blessed  the 
endeavours  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom,  so  far  as  that  he  had 
sworn  the  covenants,  and  given  satisfaction  to  their  desires — 
that  he  was  also  willing  to  accede  to  any  measures  which  might 
be  thought  proper  by  the  parliament  of  England,  sitting  in 
freedom,  for  settling  the  kingdom  and  securing  freedom — that 
although  an  army,  under  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  sent 
by  the  sectaries  of  England — after  murdering  the  king,  using 
force  to  the  two  houses,  and  oppressing  the  people — had  now 
invaded  Scotland,  contrary  to  the  solemn  league  and  cove* 
nant,  and  the  treaty  between  the  kingdoms,  yet  being  per- 
suaded that  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  mbled 
by  the  craft  and  cunning  of  others,  he  offered  a  free  pardon 
and  indemnity  to  all  of  them  who  should  immediately  leave 
that  army,  and  come  over  to  the  Scottish ;  where  they  should 
be  courteously  used  and  entertained,  excepting  those  only 
who  had  sat  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice^  or  voted  for  his 
father^s  death.  This  proclamation,  the  only  <me  which  could 
with  propriety  have  been  issued,  and  expressed  in  as  mode- 
rate terms  as  the  occasion  would  admit,  his  majesty,  influenced 
by  his  private  advisers,  refused  to  sanction. 

Meantime,  the  commission  of  the  kirk  were  assiduous  in  their 
vocation ;  by  exhortations  and  addresses,  they  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  engagers  from  r^aining  their  influence  either  about 
the  person  of  the  king,  or  what  was  folly  more  to  be  dreaded^ 
obtaining  influence  in  the  army.  While  the  king  wavered,  or 
appeared  to  hesitate,  the  present  party  stood  on  very  slippery 
ground,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  relaxation  which  the  army  ex- 
hibited during  his  temporary  visit,  showed  them  by  how  slender 
a  tenure  they  held  their  power,  and  how  little  chance  there  was 
of  their  being  able  to  maintain  it,  were  they  to  consent  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  admit  the  others  to  a  share*  Charles,  there- 
fore, upon  his  refusal,  was  quickly  hurried  from  the  camp  to  Dun« 
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fennliiie^  to  prevent,  it  vr$s  said,  aoy  danger  to  the  discipline  of 
the  arntj,  which  uras  at  the  same  time  pm'ged  of  malignaats.* 
Shortly  after,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  council,  with  a  de* 
daratioa  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  purpose  to  satisfy  and 
set  at  rest  the  mind  of  the  people  upon  this  essential  subject, 
and  to  convince  them  that  the  king  was  wholly  theirs,  that  he 
approved  of  all  the  steps  they  had  taken,  and  was  willing  to 
be  entirely  governed  by  them.  The  situation  of  zfEairs  was 
imperative,  and  admitl»i  of  no  half  measures:  the  declaration, 
therefore,  was  framed  rather  with  regard  to  the  exigence  of 
the  tune  than  the  feelings  of  the  king.  The  English  general 
every-wfaere  publifthed  that  the  church  and  state,  by  recalling 
the  son,  had  de  faxto  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
father,  that  they  had  retraced  the  steps  of  reformation,  and 
w»e  guilty  of  oondenmii^  all  that  so  much  blood  bad  been 
B^tx  to-  establish;  that  the  present  king»  notwithstanding  his 
having  taken  the  covenant,  [which  he  had  only  done  hypo- 
critically] was  not  to  be  trusted ;  that  the  Scottish  rulers  knew 
this,  and  that  in  setting  him  up^  they  were  only  setting  up 
themselves.f  These  representations  it  was  necessary  to  comiter*- 
act,  and  the  young  sovereign  was  made  to  declare  ^*  His  sense 
of  the  merciful  dispensation  of  divine  providence^  by  whidi  he 
bad  been  recovered  out  of  the  snare  of  evil  counsel,  and  his 
foil  persuasion  and  confidence  of  the  loyalty  of  his  pec^le  of 


*  Stf  Edward  Walker  •ajri,*' at  iMt  time  tkearf&y  lost  four  thousand  of  the 
hctt  meiiy  and  displaced  idl  the  officers  suspected;  oondudiog  tbcy  had  aa 
armjF  of  saints,  and  that  they  could  not  be  beaten,"  Journal,  p.  165.  Laing 
corrects  this  from  Balfour's  State  Mem.  vol.  iv.  p.  85,  and  shows 
that  only  eighty  officers  were  dismissed.  Mr.  Brodie  thinks,  from  a 
passage  in  Bsalley,  that  Sir  Edward's  statement  was  accurate.  I  am 
inclined  to  thbk  Mr.  Loing^s  correction  just.  The  engagen  who  assembled 
in  the  north,  to  whom  Bailiey  relers,  did  not  assemble  till  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  and  had  been  excluded^  by  never  being  allowed  to 
enter  into  the  army  of  the  covenanters ;  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  was 
upon  the  spot,  is  the  better  authority  for  the  exclusion  after  the  king  left 
the  army,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  consisted  of  other  than  the  officers. 
The  act  of  the  commitlee  of  ettales,  issued  at  Stirling^  88d  October,  referred 
to  by  Mr  B.,  respected  the  puttii^  down  Mtddleton,  and  those  who  rose 
after  the  start.    Hist.  BriL  £mp.  vol.  iv.  p.  2S0,  note. 

t  Perf,  Diuni.  Aug. 
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Scotland,  with  whom  he  had  too  l<Mig^  stood  at  a  distance^  of 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  and  his  determination  to  join 
in  one  covenant  with  them,  and  to  cast  himself  and  his  interest 
wholly  upon  God,  following  the  advice  of  his  parliament  in 
matters  civil,  and  the  general  assembly  or  their  commissioners 
in  matters  ecclesiastical.  He  lamented  his  father's  opposition 
to  the  work  of  God,  and  the  bloodshed  which  had  followed ; 
the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  the  sin  which  had  been  incurred 
by  its  toleration  in  the  king's  house;  and  his  own  former  mis- 
conduct, which,  although  it  might  be  extenuated  by  the  evil 
advice  he  had  listened  to^  and  the  treatment  his  family  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hand  of  the  sectaries,  yet  he  only  hoped  would  be 
forgiven  by  God  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was 
also  made  to  say  that  he  entered  into  the  covenant  oath  without 
any  sinist^  intention,  or  crooked  design,  for  attaining  his  own 
ends;  but  so  far  as  human  weakness  would  permit,  in  the  truth 
and  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and  that  he  was  firmly  resolved,  in 
the  Lord's  strength,  to  adhere  to^  and  prosecute  the  same  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  in  his  station  and  calling,  really,  con* 
stantly^  and  sincerely,  aU  the  days  of  his  life.  In  the  other 
parts  of  this  famous  paper,  he  was  made  to  express  his  sorrow 
for  the  league  with  the  rebel  Irish,  to  declare  it  null  and  void, 
witli  his  resolution  for  the  time  to  come  to  refrain  firom  seeking 
any  such  unlawful  help  to.  restore  him  to  the  throne.  He 
deprecated  harming  any  of  his  subjects  in  England,  by  the  com- 
missions he  has  issued,  they  being  only  intended  against  the 
usurpers  of  his  authority,  and  expressed  his  anxieQr  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  just  and  necessary  desires  of  his  good  subjects 
of  England  and  Ireland;  and  that  if  the  houses  of  parliament  of 
England,  sitting  in  freedom,  should  think  fit  to  present  unto 
him  the  propositions  of  peace,  agreed  upon  by  both  kingdoms, 
he  would  pot  only  consent  to  them,  with  such  additions  as  the 
parliament  should  thixik  necessary,  but  do  whatever  was  further 
requisite  for  prosecuting  the  ends  of  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  especially  in  those  things  which  concerned  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church.  And  in  conclusion,  he  was  made  to  ex- 
press his  hopes,  that  whatever  had  formerly  been  his  guiltiness 
before  Grod,  and  the  bad  success  that  those  had  had  who  own- 
ed his  af&irs  whilst  he  stood  in  opposition  to  the  work  of  God, 
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yet  the  state  of  the  question  being  now  altered,  and  he  having 
obtained  mercy  to  be  upon  God's  side,  and  to  prefer  Qod's  in- 
terest before  his  own,  that  the  Lord  would  be  gracious,  and 
countenance  his  own  cause,  in  the  hands  of  weak  and  sinful 
instruments,  against  all  enemies  whatsoever." 

At  first,  when  this  declaration  was  brought  to  Charles,  he 
received  the  messengers  graciously,  but  being  about  to  set  out 
upon  a  hunting  expedition,  he  deferred  giving  any  answer  till 
he  should  return.  In  the  evening,  having  consulted  with 
his  favourites  during  the  chase,  he  declined  sanctioning  by 
his  name  whatever  might  tend  to  reflect  upon  the  memory 
of  his  father.  The  commission,  which  met  in  the  west  kirk, 
so  soon  as  they  received  the  king's  answer,  passed  an  act 
of  the  following  purport : — "  Considering  that  there  may  be 
just  ground  of  stumbling,  from  the  king's  majesty's  refusing  to 
subscribe  and  emit  the  declaration  offered  to  him,  concerning 
his  former  carriage,  and  resolutions  for  the  future,  in  reference 
to  the  cause  of  God,  and  the  enemies  and  friends  thereof;  doth 
therefore  declare,  that  this  kirk  and  kingdom  doth  not  own  or 
espouse  any  malignant  party,  or  quarrel,  or  interest;  but  that 
they  fight  merely  upon  their  former  grounds  and  principles,  and 
in  the  defence  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom,  as 
they  have  done  these  twelve  years  past ;  and,  therefore,  as  they 
disclaim  all  the  sin  and  guilt  of  the  king  and  of  his  house,  so 
they  will  not  own  him  nor  his  interest,  otherwise  than  with  a 
subordination  to  God,  and  so  far  as  he  owns  and  prosecutes  the 
cause  of  God,  and  disclaims  his  and  his  fadier's  opposition  to 
the  work  of  God,  and  to  the  covenant,  and  likewise  all  the  en- 
emies thereof;  and  that  they  will,  with  convenient  speed,  take  into 
consideration  the  papers  lately  sent  unto  them  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  vindicate  themselves  from  all  the  falsehoods  contained 
therein ;  especially  in  these  things  wherein  the  quarrels  betwixt 
them  and  that  par^  is  misstated,  as  if  they  owned  the  late  king's 
proceedings,  and  were  resolved  to  prosecute  and  maintain  his 
present  majesty's  interest,  before  and  without  acknowledgment 
of  the  sin  of  his  house  and  former  ways,  and  satisfaction  to 
God's  people  in  both  kingdoms." 

The  committee  of  estates  approved  of  this,  and  the  king 

*  Balft>ur't  Ann.  toI.  iv.  p.  so,  et  seq. 
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when  he  faund  it  was  useless  to  oontead,  got  a  few  of  the  mor« 
ofiensive  phrases  softened^  and  without  further  dispute  signed 
the  manifesto}  well  known  as  '^  the  Dunfermline  Declaration." 
Some  of  the  most  heated  of  those  averse  to  Charles^  transmit- 
ted the  west  kirk  act  to  Cromwell,  but  he^  who  saw  in  their 
dissensions  the  seeds  of  his  own  success,  would  enter  into  no 
correspondence  with  anj  of  the  parties  who  acknowledged 
the  king,  under  whatever  restrictions.  CbarW  compliance 
established  m  apparent  unanimity,  and  the  ruling  party  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  mdx  the  appearance  of  the  cam- 
paign** The  ministers  meditated  also  a  further  triumph ;  they 
had  proposed,  and  the  young  monarch  had  consented,  to  make 
a  public  acknowledgment  and  profession  of  his  repentance ;  but 
before  this  object  was  carried  into  effect,  the  campaign  to<^  a 
very  unexpected  turn,  and  Charles  was  relieved  from  that 
penance. 

CrcMnwell  had  hitherto  been  aUe  to  make  no  impression 
upon  Lesly's  Unes,  and  had  been  frustrated  in  all  his  at- 
tempts to  draw  him  from  them*  Finding  his  army  begin  to 
grow  sickly  firom  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  his  provisions 
falling  short,  he  attempted,  by  marching  westward,  and  ma- 
noeuvring between  him  and  Stirling,  to  intercept  his  supplies, 
force  him  to  leave  his  vantage  ground,  and  come  to  an  engage- 
ment ;  but  Lesly,  from  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  country, 
marching  in  the  same  direction,  kept  open  the  communications 
while  he  retained  all  his  superiority:  and  afler  a  partial  cannonad- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  CoUington,  Cromwell  was  forced 
by  scarci^  of  provisions,  to  retrace  bis  steps  to  the  sea  coastf 

'  «  Tliat  thh  wuLvkmty  was  only  in  appearance,  and  that  the  Scottish  were 
eren  then  divided  in  their  sentimtets,  we  learn  from  a  despatch  of  Cromweirs 
to  the  council  of  state,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar : — **  I  think  fit,*  says  he, 
*'  to  acquaint  your  lordships  with  two  or  three  obserratioot :  some  of  the 
honestest  in  the  army  among  the  Scoto  did  profeaie  before  the  %b^  that  they 
Sd.  not  bdeeve  tbeir  king  in  his  declaration:  and  it  is  most  evident  he  did 
aigne  it  with  as  muche  rductancy,  and  so  muche  against  his  heart  as  could  be, 
and  yet  they  venture  theu-  lives  for  him  upon  this  account,  and  publish  this  to 
the  world,  to  be  believed  as  the  act  of  a  person  converted,  when  in  their 
hearts  they  know  he  abhorred  the  doing  of  it,  and  meant  it  not.*'  SepL  [S,] 
1650. 
f  Relation  of  ihe  campaign  in  Scotland,  1650. 
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As  the  season,  howerer^  was  &r  advaneed,  and  there  appealed 
no  possibility  of  forcing  Lesly's  position,  nor  any  prospea  of  in* 
ducing  him  to  leave  it  so  long  as  they  remained  there;  the  £ng* 
lish  general  having  called  a  council  of  war,  resolved  to  brei^ 

np  and  march  towards  Dunbar,  which  he  determined  to  fortify,  in 
the  expectation  that  if  any  thing,  this,  wonld  provoke  the  Scots 
to  engage^  or  if  not,  that  having  a  garrison  there,  th^  woi^ 
be  able  to  accommodate  their  sick  men,  and  establish  a  good 
magazine^  which  they  exceedi^ly  wanted,  and  which  would 
place  the  army  at  ease  with  regEu^  to  provisions,  nor  oblige 
them  to  depend  upon  the  imcertain^  of  weather.  Between 
Berwick  and  Leith  there  not  being  one  gpod  harbour,  th^  had 
frequently  been  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the  impossibility 
of  landing  their  stores^  and  during  the  boisterous  season  of 
winter,  if  they  remained  in  Scotland,  the  difficulties  would  in^ 
crease;  but  Dunbar  afibrded  an  easy  communication  by  sea 
with  England,  and  could  at  all  times  secure  them  a  ready  sup- 
ply.* In  the  English  camp^  it  was  the  current  opinion,  that 
their  army  would  winter  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  Scots  en- 
tertained a  very  different  cfsnion,  they  knew  the  sickly,  ex* 
hausted,  and  ill  supplied  state  of  the  enemy,  which  the  reports 
of  the  day,  and  their  own  wishes^  magnified  into  a  state  of  ab- 
solute debility  and  starvation,  they  anticipated  an  easy  victory 
over  the  dispirited  fugitives,  and  their  only  anxiety  was,  to  pre- 
vent their  escape. 

Having  shipped  about  five  hundred  sick  and  ^v^wmded  sol- 
diers at  Musselburgh,  on  Saturday,  the  31st  August,  at  night, 
Cromwell  marched  firom  Musselburgh  to  Haddington,  which  he 
had  just  reached,  and  distributed  his  men,  the  van-brigade  of 
horse,  with  the  foot  and  artillery,  into  quarters,  when  the  Scots 
who  had  closely  pursued,  fell  with  impetuosity  on  the  rear-guard 
of  horse,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and,  but  for  a  sudden  dark- 
ness, occasioned  by  a  thick  cloud  overshadowing  the  moon,  they 
would  in  all  probability  have  surrounded  and  taken  them ;  the 
stormy  eclipse,  however,  enabled  them  to  rejoin  the  main  body 
in  safety.  During  the  night,  the  Scots  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  west  end  of  Haddington,  but  tlie  enemy  were  prepared, 

*  Croroweii's  dsspiitefa. 
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and  being  repulsed,  they  withdrew  to  the  heights,  where  Crom- 
well did  not  choose  to  pursue,  nor  think  it  advisable  to  attack 
them.  Next  day  he  drew  out  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  a 
challenge  which  Lesly  was  too  prudent  to  accept  in  the  plain, 
and  after  four  or  five  hours  waiting,  he  proceeded  on  his  march 
to  Dunbar.  The  Scottish  army,  who  still  kept  the  high  ground 
to  the  south,  moving  forward  at  the  same  time.  The  pass  at 
Cocksburn  path,  the  only  road  to  Berwick,  a  communication 
which  the  English  required  to  keep  open,  and  where  a  few 
were  capable  of  efiectually  resisting  a  considerable  force,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  a  small  party  of  the  Scots,  while  Lesly 
with  the  main  army  hovered  around  the  march  of  the  English. 
Cromwell,  wlio  knew  the  importance  of  the  pass,  perceived 
himself  now  in  a  perilous  position,  out-generaled  by  Lesly, 
and  in  a  situation  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  parlia- 
ment's army  was  in  when  it  made  its  hard  conditions  with 
the  king  in  ComwalL* 

But  the  operations  of  Lesly  were  controlled  by  the  committee 
of  church  and  state,  who  foUowed  the  camp;  encouraged  by 
the  arrival  of  several  new  rq^iments,  they  forced  him,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  judgment  and  inclination,  to  leave  the  command- 
ing station  he  occupied,  to  block  up  more  elFectuaily  the 
march  of  the  Englidi,  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  by  placing 
himself  in  their  front,  upon  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  he 
had  encamped.f    On  the  night  of  Monday,  preparations  for 

• 

'  *  His  exprcMions  are, "  The  enemy  that  night,  we  percenred,  gathered  to- 
wards the  hills,  labouring  to  make  a  perfect  interposition  between  us  and 
Berwiche,  and  having  in  this  posture  a  great  advanti^e,  through  his  better 
knowledge  of  the  country,  which  he  effected,  by  sending  a  considerable  party 
to  the  straight  passe  at  Copperspath,  where  ten  men  to  hbder,  are  better  than 
forty  to  make  their  way,  and  truly  this  was  an  exigent  to  us.  The  enemy 
lying  in  the  posture  before  mentioned,  having  these  advantages,  we  lay  very 
near  hini,  being  sensible  of  our  disadvantages,  'having  some  weakness  in 
the  flesh,'  yet  consolation  and  support  from  the  Lord  himself,  that  be  would 
find  out  a  way  of  deliverance  and  salvation  for  us." 

f  Mr.  Brodie  in  his  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  says  **  As  the  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  oFLesl/s  motives,  are  not  to  be  rdied  upon,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  by  what  he  was  really  influenced,"  Hist.  vol. 
iv.  p.  290.    I  am  led  to  differ  from  him  in  this,  by  the  following  passage  in 
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the  fatal  movement  were  made.  Cromwell, .  who.  had  been 
aaxioosly  attending  the  motions  of  his  opponent,  coming  with 
major-general  Lambert  to  Broocmoutb,  the  earl  of  Roxburgh's 
hoiise,  could  not  rightly  understand  the  intentions  of  his  op* 
ponent,  whether  he  meant  to  **  attempt  any  thing  upon  them,'' 
or  to  place  themselves  in  a  more  exact  position  of  interposi- 
tion ;  but  he  immediately  observed  to  Lambert,  **  that  he 
thought  it  did  give  an  opportuni^  and  advantage  to"  attempt 
upon  the  enemy ;''  to  which  Lambert  replied,  ^^  he  had  intended 
to  have  made  the  same  remark*''  On  calling  colonel  Monke, 
that  officer  coincided  in  opinion;  and  a  number  of  other 
colonels  being  summoned  to  headquarters,  they  all  concurred 
in  the  general's  ideas,  and  concerted,  the  order  of  battle  for 
next  morning*  Six  rq^ents  of  horse,  and  three  and  a  half  of 
foot,  were  appointed  to  form  the  van,  and  the  attack  to  com- 
mence at  daybreak*  During  the  night  Lesly  had  drawn  up  in 
the  pass,  and  owing  to  some  delay,  the  assault  was  not  made 
till  six  o'clock.  The  Scottish  word  was,  *^  the  Ck>venant:"  the 
republicans,  ^^  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Fleetwood  a^d  Whalles 
led  to  the.  charge,  which  was  gallantly  made,  and  bravely  re- 
sisted. 

For  some  time,  till  the  English  foot  arrived,  the  dispute  was 
at  swords'  point,  between  the  cavalry,  with  little  advantage  on 
either  side ;  and  the  first  foot  that  engaged  was  repulsed,  till 

Bailley :  '*  The  most  part  of  the  committee  of  estates,  and  commissioii  of  the 
kirkj  would  have  been  content  to  let  him  go ;  but  finding  no  man  tolerably 
able  to  supply  his  place,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  officers  of  horse 
and  foot,  peremptory  to  lay  down,  if  he  continued  not;  and  after  all  trials, 
finding  no  maleadministration  in  him  to  count  of,  but  the  removal  of  the  army 
from  the  hill  the  night  before  the  rout,  which  yet  was  in  consequence  of  the 
committee's  orders,  contrary  to  his  mind,  to  stop  the  enemy's  retreat,  and 
for  that  end,  to  storm  Broxmouth  house  as  soon  as  possible."  vol.  ii.  p.  550. 
Cromwell  mentions  also,  in  his  despatch,  of  Sept.  11th,  **  I  heare,  when  the 
enemy  marched  last  up  to  us,  the  ministers  pressed  their  army  to  interpose 
between  us  and  home :  the  chief  officers  desiring  rather,  that  we  might  have 
way  made,  though  it  were  by  a  golden  bridge."  It  appears  I  think,  pretty  plain, 
that  Lesly's  plan  was,  to  harass  the  enemy's  retreat,  but  not  to  hinder  it. 
At  any  rate,  the  movement  which  lost  the  day  was  certainly  against  his  judg- 
ment, and  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  committee.  Burnet  says, 
**  Warriston  was  too  hot,  and  Lesly  too  cold,  and  yielded  too  easily  to  their 
humours." 
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CfXMnwell's  own  regiment  came  to  their  support^  and  carried 
the  contested  ground  at  push  of  jnke*  The  horse  had,  in  the 
meanwhiky  abo  mcoeeded  in  breaking  their  <^ponciits»  diaig- 
ing  through  and  through  them*  Hitherto,  the  morning  had 
been  thick  and  foggy^  but  at  this  time,  the  sun  began  to  appear, 
and  Oliver  exclaimed,  ^'  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered;"  shortly  after,  turning  to  some  about  him,  with  aston- 
ishment he  added,  <*  I  protest  they  run/'  When  once  broken, 
it  became  impossible  for  the  Scots  to  rally ;  the  very  advantages 
of  the  ground  turned  against  them;  and,  to  use  the  language  of 
Cromwell,  after  the  first  repulse  given,  *<  They  were  made 
by  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  as  stid>ble  to  their  enemies'  swords." 
The  rout  was  complete ;  upwards  of  three  thousand  fell  on  the 
fieki,  among  whom  were  several  nunisters,  who  being  omsider- 
ed  by  the  sectaries  as  the  chief  instigatois  of  die  mischief,  found 
no  mercy  from  the  soldiers.  Ten  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners ;  two  hundred  colours,  fifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
the  whole  baggi^  and  artiUeiy,  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the 
vietors»  Five  thousand  of  the  sick  or  wounded  prisoners  were 
dismissed  from  the  field,  the  remainder  were  driven  into  Eng- 
land; and  those  who  survived  a  violent  disorder,  occasioned  by 
fiuigue,  exposure,  and  unwholsome  food,  were  sold  as  slaves 
to  the  plantations.*  The  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  being 
only  dispersed,  escaped,  and  were  afterwards  collected^  and 
although  several  of  the  leading  men  were  killed,  or  prisoners, 
the  majority  of  these  also  preserved  thdir  lives  by  the  fleetness 
of  their  coursers.f  The  casualties  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
querors were  said  to  have  been  very  small  in  proportion;  but 
if  the  battle  was  as  stoutly  contested  at  the  onset,  as  Cromwell 
represents  in  his  despatches,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  the 
victory  was  gained  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  twenty  men. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  king  or  Crom- 
well were  tlie  better  pleased  with  the  event  of  the  engagement; 
Clarendon  represents  Charles  as  glad  at  tlie  disaster,  and  ac- 
counting it  the  greatest  happiness  that  could  have  befallen  him, 

*  Cromwell's  despatches. — Letters  from  the  «rmy  in  Scotland,  publuhed 
by  authority. 

f  Balfour's  Ann.  vol.  it.  p.  97. 
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DD  have  got  rid  of  so  strong  a  body  of  his  enemies-^-^But  at 
the  time  when  the  young  king  was  expressing  in  secret^ 
among  his  confidential  companions,  his  delight  at  ^e  defeat^  he 
transmitted  to  the  committee  of  estates  a  condoling  epbtle^ 
which  may  Tie  with  any  of  the  productions  of  the  leading  charac* 
t«rs  of  the  day,  for  the  piety  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  scriptural 
strain  of  its  expressions ;  yet,  while  their  productions  have  been 
held  up  to  ridicule,  this  letter  has  escaped  censure,  as  if  the 
unblushing  profligacy  of  Charles'  latter  years  had  atoned  for 
the  unprincipled  hypocrisy  of  those  that  went  before.  <<  There 
is  nothing,''  says  he,  **  under  the  sun  that  is  not  subject  to 
sudden  and  strange  alterations,— God  Almighty  is  only  un^ 
changeable,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  are  not  consumed^ 
— and,  of  all  the  affairs  in  the  world,  nothing  is  subject  to 
so  many  accidents  as  an  army  in  matters  of  war;  To-day, 
nothing  so  glorious  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  To^ 
morrow,  or  in  an  hour's  space,  nothing  so  confused  and  so 
weak,  when  then  the  terror  of  God  falls  upon  them,  and  they 
turn  their  backs,  and  that  the  men  <^  might-  find  not  their 
hands,  then  that,  that  was  before  goodly  and  dreadfo),  is  inf 
an  instant  despicable  and  contemptible.  We  cannot  but  ao^ 
knowledge  that  the  stroke  and  trial  is  very  hard  to  be  bomei 
and  would  be  impossible  for  us  and  you  in  human  strength  t 
but  in  the  Lord's  we  are  bold  and  confident^  who  bath  always 
defended  this  ancient  kingdom,  and  transmitted  the  govern^* 
ment  of  it  upon  us,  firom  so  many  worthy  predecessors,  who, 
in  the  like  difficulties,  have  not  fainted ;  and  they  had  only  the 
honour  and  civil  liberties  of  the  land  to  defend,  but  we  have, 
with  you,  religion,  the  gospel,  andthecotehant,  against  which 
hell  shall  not  prevail,  much  less  a  number  of  sectaries  stirred 
up  by  it  We  acknowledge  that  what  hath  befallen  is  just 
from  God ;  for  our  sins,  and  those  of  our  house,  and  of  the 
whdie  land,  and  all  the  families  in  it,  have  likewise  helped  to 
pull  down  the  judgment  and  to  kindle  the  fierce  wrath.  We 
shall  strive  to  be  humbled,  that  the  Lord  may  be  appeased, 
and  that  he  may  return  to  the  thousands  of  his  people,  and 
comfort  us  according  to  the  days  that  we  have  been  afflicted, 
and  the  days  tliat  we  have  seen  evil."*     Cromwell  mourned 

♦  Thuriow,  vol.  L  p.n63. 
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^er  tke  rateri^ of  Scotlaodt  and  piatesled  ^Tlbat  ever  ^iooe 
lie  C9W^  into  the  coimlryt  it  h^d  been  hisdesii^  and  k>iigiiig,  to 
]|«m  avoided  bloody  by  reatfon  tkat  God  had  a  people  in  it  fear- 
i^  bb  iiam«^  though  dacMFed;  and  to  thai;  end»  liad  oflv^ 
love  imto  mitik  Ut  the  bowieb  of  Christ  and  Mneeming  the 
tnith  of  hk  h^art  hi  that  loett^y  he  had  appealed  nn\o  the 
l^ord*^*  The  mini^lecs,  who^e  political  power  was  now  at  its 
sunpioitv  were  the  particular  objects  of  bpth  their  displeaspre* 
and  both  were  equally  aipdous  that  dpey  should  be  humbledy 
only  Cron^well  merely  denred  thet  they  /should  be  confined  to 
tbeu:  i^iritual  cpijliog;  Cb|irle«»  in  the  tnie  q;»irit  of  his  ma- 
terial religion^  would  ohearfullyhave  opne^ted  tp  their  ex- 
tifpatjon*  The  fruit  of  the  vietpry  at  Dunbar  was  the  imme* 
difite  po^a^asion  of  JLieitb»  and  ^  Edinburgh,  with  die  acoep- 
ijm  of  the  eatNile,  wiihin  whieh  the  minifsters  sought  refiige,  nor 
OQidd  the  pioiniieB  i^  freedom  and  i^ot^Ptipn  in  the  exertase  of 
their  fuiieiipn^  which  ihe  victor  offered*  induce  thein  to  re* 
tmnnt  tp  tMr  duly  in  the  ciiy ;  they  engaged  in  a  contioyeivy* 
rwtyacthig  tbo  rj^ts  aod  gualifiaatjoiw  of  i«gular  pa^r%  the 
Yiplatign  of  tba  covenants  aiid  the  abufe  of  unlicensed  indir 
¥id|]a2%  ii«uippi9g  the  work  of  the  ministry,  while  sectarian  and 
]fy  pieaebepQi  were  filling  their  piilpjyt%. end  holding  forth  to  huge 
aod  stnmgly  affected  auditories.*  Pavid  Leslie  and  the  shreds 
of  the  army  retired  upon  Stirli^  whither  the  committee  of 
esM^  and  the  eomo^ssion  of  the  churdi  were  a^semblecli  and» 
amid  the  d^eat  and  disaster  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
these  public  anltodlies  presented  an  wyielding  firont  to  the 
ei^evny* 

While  the  king  with  his  courtiers,  at  Perth,  wero  ridiculing 
the  rigid  Presbytarians,  as  the  apthcHrs  of  all  the  evils  the 
oountzy  was  enduring,  and  .^reading  a  number  of  malicious 
tffpom  to  distract  their  measures*  and  create  dissension,  in 
^vider  that  they  might  profit  by  the  general  confiisiiHi,  in  the 
ipirit  of  i^ousf  but  courageous  resignation,  a  short  declaration 
and  warning  to  eU  the  oongrcgations  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland, 
waS:  issued  by  the  commissioners:  ^^^  Although,"'  said  they>  ^*  the 
ipopd,  whose  judgments  are  wsear^able,  and  whose  ways  are 
past  finding  out,  hath  brought  the  land  very  low,  under  tlie 
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iMUid  of  ft  jmratlii^  enenjTf  yet  mutt  iw  not  hihtm  to  deckrt 
the  mind  of  Ood»  nor  otbm*  rcfiiM  toiiMrkea  tberelo.  It 
were  saperfliiouft  to  j^rre  aiurarer  to  the  raatiy  calmmmia  and  re* 
proaefaes  'thit  are  blacoiied  abroad :  for  altfaoogh  in  every  thing 
we  cannot  jnstiiy  the  condoet  of  the  arny^  yet  we  hdkl  it  our 
duty  to  desire  every  one  not  to  believe  gcoimdieH  repott%  bat 
rather  to  eye  die  Lord»  and  look  upon  the  httid  that  smites 
them."  After  admomshing  all  daises  to  be  bombled  fiur  their 
iniquitiea  bafore  the  Lord,  that  he  might  tern  away  his  wrath 
from  them>  they  strenuously  exhort  them  to  be  no  km  carefM 
in  oppoaing  the  enemy  than  they  had  been  in  opposing  mali^ 
nanu;;  nor  to  think  now  that  all  danger  from  rtrfjgnitp  is 
goney  but  to  take  heed  that,  under  e  preteriee  of  doing  fiar  the 
king  and  kingdom^  they  get  not  power  and  sttisngtfa  into  fbeir 
hands,  for  advancing  their  old  dengns;  and  conelod^  by  wan^ 
ing  all  the  inhotHtants  of  the  land  to  bewsre  of  mnmmrittg  and 
complaming  against  C>od's  dupeMations,  and  questionii^  the 
truth  and  goodness  erf*  their  ctfose  on  aocount  of  any  thing  that 
had  befallen  them:^-^«<  Let  tlA  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord 
patiently,  b^anse  we  hevie  sinned  againet  l&ttif  nntil  he  plead 
onr  canse^  and  exeeute  judgment  for  us»''  The  eonnnittBe  Of 
estates  followed  up  the  wanting  of  the  commfasion,  by  proceed- 
ing to  purge  the  king's  ihmily  of  all  jM^ofkne^  seand^us»  mn- 
Mgnant,  and  disofieetsd  persons^  They  immodktely  issued  mi 
order  for  enfimung  the  net  of  pariiament,  requiting  a  number 
of  the  most  obnoKions  of  ihe  kimf a  attsMdHttls  to  katfe  the 
oourt  within  twenty-^foor  hoars,  and  tho  IdM|;d0m  in  twenqr 
days;  The  king  was  cetrem^Iy  enadous  diet  pMeeedfcigs  shotdd 
be  deinyed  against  sott»  whom  he  prdpoeed  to  nmne  tilt  the 
parliament  net;  but  the  orders  were  per^tiptory,  and  lyoa^ 
kingi-nt<>arms  was  Ordered  to  give  the  requisite  intiniaiion.. 

This  decisive  oondaet  broogbt  the  contest  between  die  cocM- 
iers  and  the  ruling  perty,  or  strict  presbyterian%  at  cilice  to  an 
issue.  The  former  had  lioped,  hi  the  extremity  to  whidi  goi^ 
emment  was  redooed,  diet  they  would,  eptm  the  meetilig  Of 
purliameaty  be  obliged  to  relazK,  Mid,  for  the  sake  of  natkmel 
defence,  be  constrained  to  admit  into  the  army  and  places  of 
trust,  those  who  were  exduded  by  the  act  of  classes ;  but  the 
unmoved  vesohftioil  with  which  they  met  th€hr  difficulties,  tod 
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the  expraesed  deteimiiiation  to  make  ewerj  sacrifioe  except  tke 
flftcrific^  of  principle^  soon  oonvinoed  them  that  these  ezpectft- 
tions  were  likely  to  be  disappoiiited,  and  they^  in  ocmjunctioB 
with  the  kingt  had  planned  a  more  desperate  remedy.     An  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  was  projected  in  the  north.     On  the  day  od. 
which  the  king  was  to  escape,  a  thousand  Highlanders  were  to 
be  ready  to  rush  down  from  Athole^  and  seize  the  committee 
of  estates  at  Perth.     Lord  Dudhope,  the  constable  of  Dundee, 
was  to  secure  the  town;  lord  Ogilvy  was  to  take  arms  in  Angus; 
while  Middleton  and  Huntly  were  to  raise  the  north*    But  the 
order  for  removing  his  servants,  which  admitted  not  <^  delay, 
disconcerted  their  plans.     The  king,  terrified  by  the  artful  in- 
sinuations, or  real  apprehensions  of  his  courtiers,   beUeving 
that  this  was  only  preparatory  to  his  being  delivered  up  to  the 
"Ppglishj  the  next  day,  under  pretence  of  hawking,  left  Perth, 
attended  only  by  some  private  domestics,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  the  south  Inch,  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  proceedr 
ed  at  full  q)eed  to  Dudhope,  by  Dundee,  whence  he  was  con- 
veyed by  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  viscount  Dudhope  to  the  earl 
of  Airlie's;  but  instead  of  being  met  by  the  array  of  Angus,  a 
wretched  guard  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  Highlanders  escorted 
him  to  a  miserable  cottage  belonging  to  the  laird  <^  Cliva, 
where,  in  a  filthy  room,  after  the  fatigue  <^  a  ride  of  forly-two 
mile^,    he  threw  himself  down  despondingly  upon  an  old 
bolster,  abovie  a  miLt  of  sedges  and  rushes,  to  ruminate  upon  the 
probable  consequenoes  of  bis  ill  advised  start.*    In  this  miser- 
able plight  he  was  found  by  Montgomerie,  with  a  party  sent 
after  him  by  the  committee,  who  conducted  him  to  more  suitable 
apartments  in  Huntly  castle,  and  next  day  [Sunday]  brought 
him  respectfully  to  Perth,  where  he  heard  <<  ane  comfortable 
sermon  in  his  ouen  chamber  of  presence,  the  aftemocm's  serw 
mon  in  the  toune  being  endit  before  he  eiitered."f 

Hitherto  the  rigid  presbyterians  had  maintained  their  sup^ 
.riority,  and  resisted  all  attempts  at  a  coalition  with  the  o^r 
party.  In  spite  of  the  injurious  surmises  against  David  Lesly, 
fhey  had  acquitted  hip,  approved  his  conduct,  and  notwithstand- 

*  The  name  by  which  thb  iocident  u  usually  known  in  Scottish  history, 
I  Balfour's  Ann.  vol.  iv.  p.  1 99,  et  ^.    Wfdk^,  p.  196,  ft  seq- 
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ing  his  own  (^ypositkni,  reinstated  him  in  the  command  of  the 
army;  and  he  had  justified  their  confidence  by  the  skilful  ar- 
rangements he  had  made  for  defence.     Cromwell,  who  allowed 
no   opportunity  of   advantage  to  escape,    had  marched  to 
Stirling,  expecting  in  the  season  of  universal  consternation  to 
obtain  possession  of  that  fortress,  the  key  of  the  north;  but  he 
perceived  the  intrenchments  so  complete,  that,  after  spending  a 
night  at  St.  Ninians,  he  returned  to  Linlithgow,  and  found  an 
excuse  in  the  weather  for  ^ving  up  die  attempt*     Well  ac- 
quainted, however,  with  all  the  transactions  which  were  taking 
place,  the  English  general  no  sooner  heard  of  the  escape  of 
Charles,  than  he  renewed  his  oflfers  of  negotiating,  and  des- 
patched a  letter  firom  Linlithgow  [October  9th,]  to  the  com- 
mittee of  estates,  couched  in  the  most  conciliatory  terms: — 
*^  The  grounds  and  ends  of  the  army's  entering  Scotland,"  he 
tells  them,   ^^  have  been  heretofore  often  and  clearly  made 
known  unto  you,  and  how  much  we  have  desired  the  same 
might  be  accomplished  without  blood ;  but  according  to  what 
returns  we  have  received,  it  is  evident  your  hearts  had  not  that 
love  to  us  as  we  can  truly  say  we  had  towards  you ;  and  we 
3jre  persuaded  those  difficulties  in  which  you  have  involved 
yourselves,  by  espousing  your  king's  interest,  and  taking  into 
your  bosom  that  person  in  whom — notwithstanding  what  hath 
or  may  be  said  to  the  contrary^  that  which  is  really  malignanqr, 
and  all  malignants  do  centre ;  against  whose  family  the  Lord 
hath  so  eminently  witnessed  for  blood-guiltinesse,  not  to  be 
done  away  with  by  such  hypocritical  and  formal  shows  of  re- 
pentance as  are  expressed  in  his  late  declaration :  and  your 
strange  prejudices  against  us,  as  men  of  heretical  opinions, 
which,  through  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  us  have  been  un- 
jusdy  charged  upon  us,  have  occasioned  your  rejecting  these 
overtures,  which,  with  a  Christian  affection,  were  offered  to  you. 
before  any  blood  was  spilt,  or  your  people  had  suffered  damage 
by  us.     The  daily  sense  we  have  of  the  calamity  of  war  lying 
upon  the  poor  people  of  this  nation,  and  the  sad  consequences 
of  blood  and  famine  likely  to  come  upon  them ;  the  advantage 
given  to  the  malignant,  profane,  and  popish  party  by  this  war, 
^nd  that  reality  of  affiection  which  we  have  so  often  professed 
to  you,  and  concerning  the  truth  of  which  we  have  so  solemnly 
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a(ip^«l»  dotb  again  canstrain  Us  to  send  to  you,  to  let  you 
know  that  if  the  contending  for  that  person  be  not  by  you  pre-- 
ferred  to  the  peace  and  wdfiire  of  your  cotmtiy^  the  biood  of 
your  people,  the  love  of  men  of  the  same  faith  with  yon,  aiid 
above  all,  the  honour  of  that .  God  we  serre  ^  then  give  the 
state  of  England  that  satiafSftction  and  security  for  their  peaoe^ 
able  and  quiet  living  by  yo%  that  may  in  justice  be  denumded 
from  a  nation  giving  so  jnst  ground  to  ask  the  same  from  those 
who  have,  as  you,  taken  their  enemy  into  then*  bosom  whilst  he 
was  in  hostility  against  them;  and  it  will  be  made  good  to  you, 
that  yon  may  have  a  lasting  and  durable  peace  with  diem,  and 
the  wish  of  a  blessii^  upon  you  in  all  rel^us  and  civil  things. 
If  this  be  refused  by  yoti^  we  are  peMulded  that  Qod,  who  hath 
once  borne  his  testimony^  will  do  it  again  on  the  behalf  of  us  his 
poor  servants,  who  do  appeal  to  him  whether  thei#  desires  flow 
from  sincerity  of  heart  or  not»''  To  this  the  Commission  of 
the  kirk  was  requested  to  refply,  but  afterward,  with  the  conn* 
try^  bad  to  kment,  in  tears  of  bloody  thaty  like  the  other  aSem  of 
Cromwell,  it  was  rejected,  as  inconsistent  with  the  obligations 
of  the  nation  to  their  covenanted  king."* 

The  START,  although  not  att^ided  with  the  circumstances 
on  which  the  king  had  calculated,  was  productive  of  the  most 
mischievous  consequences  to  the  pt^sbyterians*  The  more 
complying^  not  knowing  ibo  extent  of  die  kin^s  connexion 

*  That  ttic  English  at  this  time,  and  Cromwell  himseir,  were  siDccre  in  their 
denres  of  conciihitiTtg  the  Scots,  without  conquering  the  tountiy,  cannot,  I 
tbiak,  be  doubtedl  and  bad  not  a r^id  detotiofl  t^  the  letter,  rather  thaa 
the  8pirii  of  the  coreaanty  a  proud  mad  biiad  atlMhaient  to  tlMir  aatire  nca 
of  monarchs,  and  the  lelfidi  ambitioa  of  a  few  of  the  firittocracy  pretcnted^ 
Scotland,  by  a  federal  alliance  with  England  at  this  time,  mi^bt  have  escaped 
subjugation,  and  stopped  the  eifusion  of  much  bloocf.  Lord  St.  John,  in  a 
letter  of  coiTgrBtuladon  cm  (he  "t^ctoff  at  Dunbaf,  speaks  what  seems  fo  have 
been  the  general  feeling  of  the  nding  party  in  tiM  conffionweidtb  towards  the 
Soots.  **  We  ought  to  seek  Ood  for  them^  that  they  aisy  see  the  rod^  and 
who  hath  sent  it,  and  fcfr  what.  We  mast  Kot  insult  over  tbeBi«  butstiU  e»> 
deavour  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  their  heads,  and  so  carry  it  with  as  much 
moderation  and  mercy  towards  them,  as  may  consist  with  safety,  although  I 
know,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  serpeirt  is  needful,  when  we  de6l  with  thcni 
wifo  hive  more  of  the  serpent  than  of  the  ddire.'*  Ordinal  Letters^  addressed 
lo  Olivflr  CromweUy  publisbed  from  the  ocdlactioo  of  Milton,  pw  as. 
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With  tbe  oonq>iracy9  or  afFectbg  iK>t  to  believe  it|  jbioed  the 
ultn^royaUsts  in  attributing  his  flight  to  the  rigour  with 
which  he  had  been  treated*  and  uniting  with  their  most  deadly 
enemiea,  prepared  die  way  for  their  own  eventual  ruin,  by 
consenting  to  admit  the  king  tq  tht  exereiae  of  regal  authority^ 
detected  as  he  was*  and  exasperated  by  a  ^ense  of  die  injuries 
he  had  been  dia^^potnted  in  inflicting.  He  was  within  three 
days  invited  to  preside  in  the  council,  and  the  effiscts  of  the 
concession  were  immediate.  The  ehanofillor,  in  his  namer 
mode  a  long  apology  for  his  conduct,  which  he  attributed  to 
the  ^^  wicked  consel  of  evil  men,  qnho/'  Balfour  very  simply 
neoords,  '^  had  dehidit  him)  and  deceaved  both  him  and  them*? 
selves;"  and  bis  majes^  personally  assured  them,  <^  that  as  he 
was  a  christian !  when  he  went  first  out»  he  had  no  mind  to 
depfiirtf  and  he  trusted  in  God  this  unhappy  business  would 
be  u  less<m  to  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.'^  His  royal  apology 
was  received  without  hesitation;  and  the  provincial  synod  of 
Fife,  who  brougfai  forward  a  remonstranoe  expressive  of  their 
regret  at  tbe  hnnried  manner  in  whidi  the  king  had  been 
iHTought  hmdkj  and  hinted  their  dmibts  of  Ins  majescy^s  sin^ 
cerity  or  rq>entanee^  were  coldly  thanked  by  the  lord  chan* 
cellor  for  thw  caret  and  in  some  particulars  desired  to  in* 
fi^rm  themselves  better;  and  the  council  proceeded  to  con* 
sider  of  s  conference  with  the  kirk,  to  consult  of  the  most 
fitting  means  for  promoting  union  within  the  kingdom  among 
such  as  love  the  cause.  An  act  of  indannity,  passed  for 
such  of  die  Atb^e-men  as  had  taken  up  arms  when  the 
king  left  Perth,  and  an  ofEer  of  similar  &vour  was  made  by 
prodamation  to  those  in  the  north,  who  still  remained  im* 
bodied  under  Middleton. 

As  some  of  the  heritors  in  Fife  had  shown  a  diqiosition  to 
take  part  in  the  insurrectiaii,  Charles  addressed  them  a  letter 
on  bb  return  to  Perth,  eadiorting  them  also  to  return  to  their 
ehsdience;  in  whidi  it  is  impossible  whedun'  to  admire  most 
his  hypocritical  meanness,  or  tbe  silliness  of  the  ruling  part}', 
who  aUowed  themselves  to  make  use  of  any  professions  such  a 
man  could  make,  or  trusted  to  retain  their  power  under  the 
shadow  of  a  name  prostituted  at  the  same  time,  to  encourage  and 
to  condemn  intestine  warfare  among  his  own  adherents : — "  Lest 
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any,^^  said  he  in  this  notable  epistle,  ^^should  be  deceived  ooncem- 
ing  our  late  leaving  this  place,  and  thereupon  may  have  taken,  or 
may  take  occasion  not  to  do  their  duties,  according  to  the  onders 
of  the  committee,  we  declare  nnto  you  that  we  are  grieved  that 
we  should  have  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  some  wicked  persona 
that  were  about  us,  and  that  we  gave  any  credit  or  belid*  to  the 
calumnies  they  forged  for  their  own  sinistrous  ends^  We  have 
seen  the  evil  of  the  way  they  were  leading  us  into,  and  now 
discern  the  folly  and  madness  of  it,  and  are  more  assured  and 
confirmed  of  the  ddelity  and  integri^  of  them,  that  these  mali- 
cious men  would  have  given  us  ill  impressions  of,  and  are  re- 
solved absolutely  to  adhere  and  rely  upon  their  counsels,  for 
we  see  they  tend  to  the  puUic  good  and  our  service  and  the 
other  seek  but  us  for  their  own  ends." 

With  this  traffic  in  deceit,  by  which  neither  were  deceived, 
which  was  going  on  between  the  esdsting  administration,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Argyle,  and  Charles,  the  presbyterians  in  the 
south  and  west,  with  a  sincerity  which  redounds  greatly  to 
their  honour,  refused  to  have  any  concern.  Immediately 
after  the  rout  at  Dunbar,  the  gentlenen  of  Ayr,  Clydes- 
dale, Renfrew,  and  Galloway,  associated  together  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  proposed  levying  a  powerful 
body  of  horse;  and  as  colonels  Strachan  and  Kerr  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  north,  they  were  invited  to  as- 
sume the  command.  The  ministers  zealously  seconded  from 
their  pulpits  the  views  of  the  heritors,  and  about  three  or  four 
thousand  horse  were  raised  in  a  very  short  tim^.  But  Strachan 
had  been  reclaimed  from  the  dissolute  habits  of  youth  among 
the  sectaries,  had  served  in  the  parliamentary  army  in  England, 
and  with  much  difficulty  had  been  persuaded  to  accede  to  pres- 
byterianism  and  the  covenant.  His  affections  were  still 
strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  his  old  friends,  and  his  principles 
inclined  towards  a  commonwealth ;  but  gratitude  and  patriotism 
bound  him  to  the  service  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  of  Scotland.* 
He  had,  however,  joined  with  the  more  rigid  or  conscientious 
divisions  of  the  presbyterians,  who  were  averse  to  the  recall  of 

*  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  IS9,  et  seq.  The  church's  extraordinary  favour  got 
him  to  be  helped  with  one  hundred  thousand  merks,  out  of  their  purses,  for 
the  mounting  him  a  regiment,  the  greatest  offering  which  ever  our  churchmen 
made  at  one  time.    Baillie,  voL  ii.  p.  552, 
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Charles  until  they  perceived  some  decisive  marks  of  common 
honesty  about  him,  and  some  probability  of  either  maintaining 
their  peace  with  England,  or  being  efiectually  able  to  resist 
them  upon  grounds  entirely  national,  and  substantially  just. 
When  he  went  to  the  west  country,  the  ministers  there,  direct- 
ed chiefly  by  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie^  afraid  of  the  sectaries,  were 
yet  more  afraid  of  the  malignants,  and  were  rather  inclined  to 
sacriflce  the  interests  of  a  king,  in  whom  they  had  no  confi- 
dence, than  the  interests  of  their  church,  and  of  their  native 
land;  they  would,  therefore,  have  consented  to  pledge  them- 
selves, not  to  prosecute  Charles'  claims  upon  the  English  crown, 
if  the  English  commonwealth  would  have  consented  not  to  in- 
terfere in  their  domestic  arrangements.  In  their  meetings  and 
consultations  they  spoke  freely  and  without  reserve  their  senti- 
ments respecting  the  king,  and  the  careless,  impolitic,  and 
hasty  manner  in  which  he  had  been  brought  home,  and  openly 
reprobated  the  temporizing  politics  of  their  more  moderate 
brethren,  which,  by  keeping  alive  the  expectations  of  the  ultra- 
royalists,  kept  alive  the  distractions  of  the  country.  They 
thought  the  infamous  and  unworthy  duplicity  of  Charles,  in 
authorizing  the  invasion  of  Montrose^  had  been  too  easily 
passed  over ;  but  when  his  majesty  ^^  UhA  ike  siarty'*  they  perceiv- 
ed the  full  extent  of  the  project,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
ever  attaching  him  to  their  interest;  and,  rejecting  with  scorn 
his  forced  and  hypocritical  repentance,  they  were  for  proceed- 
ing fairly  and  honestly  to  disavow  his  cause. 

Cromwell  had  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  estates,  to  the 
gathering  army  in  the  west,  and  to  enforce  his  arguments, 
marched  thither  himself  with  the  greater  part  of  his  force.  As 
he  went,  he  remarked  the  desolate  and  wasted  appearance  of  the 
country,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
people,  not  only  by  abstaining  from  any  injury,  but  by  supply- 
ing-some  of  their  more  urgent  wants  from  his  own  stores,  and 
even  by  promoting  subscriptions  among  his  officers  for  their  re- 
lief. At  Glasgow,  he  respectfully  attended  the  ministrations  of 
the  presbyterians,  and  sat  with  the  greatest  patience,  while 
Zachary  Boyd  inveighed  with  intrepid  violence  against  the  sins 
of  the  day;    sectarianism   and  a  slighted    covenant.     Next 

VOL.  IV.  3  F 
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morning)  he  inviled  the  preadier  to  a  dispotatiou,  and  aooom- 
panied  by  some  of  his  officers,  debated  the  contested  points  with 
several  assembled  dhrines ;  nor  did  bis  own  party  think  thaC  he 
was  less  suooeasful  in  polemical,  than  he  had  been  is  military 
warfiune. 

The  western  fbrc^  at  his  approach,  under  pretence  of  opposing 
the  advance  of  En^ish  re^enfiarcementa  firom  Carlisle^  reciiod 
with  their  levies  to  Dumfries^  where  the  associated  leaders  and 
ministers  drew  the  first  sketch  of  their  remonstiBnoc^  vfaidiiy 
upon  their  return  to  Glasgow,  after  Cromwell  had  left  it, 
they  forwarded  to  the  committee  of  estates,  enhuged  and 
altered  in  consequence  of  the  ascendency  of  the  moderate 
pcuty,  the  tenderness  shown  the  malignants,  and  the  proposals 
for  crowning  die  king,  and  admitting  him  to  the  full  eseerciae 
of  royal  authority.  This  paper,  whidi  effiectnally  divided 
the  presby terians,  was  remarkable  for  its  plainness  and  good 
sense,  and  traced  distinctly  die  causes  which  had  pre- 
maturely involved  the  country  in  a  ruinous  war  with  £ng- 
lond,  and  pointed  out  the  only  means  which  remained,  in 
the  then  state  of  the  country,  for  preventing  its  final  niin»  or 
complete  subjogadon  to  the  Elnglidh.  The  remonstrants  ^'  ac* 
knowledged  it  to  be  their  duty  to  uae  all  lawful  means  for  re- 
claiming the  king,  and  owning  his  interest  so  far  as  he  owned 
and  prosecuted  the  cause,  but  they  confessed  it  as  their  sii^  and 
the  sin  of  the  kingdom ;  that  when  he  had  followed  his  father's 
footsteps,  in  opposition  to  the  work  of  rcfocmatioo^  and  had 
gone  tl^  length  of  caonfirming  a  peace  with  the  laish  cdiels,  for 
pardon  of  the  blood  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  proiestanlsshed 
by  them^  and  allowing  diem  die  exwrcise  of  the  popish  Tejdfptm^ 
and  when  he  had  given  commisBiosi  to  the  apostate  rebel»  James 
Graham,  to  invade  this  kingdom; — thait  aiker  all  this,  commit* 
sicmers  shouMhave  been  warranted  to  assure  him  of  hb  present 
admission  to  the  exerdae  eC  noyal  power,  upon  his  ppefcswoo 
to  jcnn  in  the  eanse  and  covenant,  noi  only  without  any  evi* 
dence  of  his  repentance,  or  of  the  reality  of  hb  profession,  and 
forsakiQg  his  former  ways,  but  when  there  was  pregnant  pre* 
sumption,  if  not  clear  evidence  of  the  contrary."  ^  There  was 
too  great  haste  and  precipitation,"  ako,  they  added,  *^  in  bringing 

77 
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foJTWard  a  second  address  lo  the  king,  after  tbe  first  had  been  re* 
jected,  and  when  they  had  infonnation  that  he  had  given  a  ccrni* 
mission  U^invade  the  kingdom,  and  unaccountable  fidly  in  con- 
tinuing it,  after  his  duplici^  was  fairly  disoorered,  in  the  actual 
invasion,  under  his  warrant,  during  the  treaty ;  but  above  all, 
in  concluding  it,  aibsr  the  parliament  was  in  possession  df  his 
letters,  discovering  his  firm  adherence  to  his  fi>nner  principles, 
aod  his  resolution  to  make  use  of  the  forces  levied  fay  Jaaies 
Graham.    Yet)  notwithstanding  Uiis  agreement  for  which  they, 
and  many  in  the  land  had  mourned,  tliey  had  waited  to  discover 
whether  the  king  had  at  last  really  Joined  interest  with  the 
people ;  but  now  they  had  clear  evidence  that  the  estates  had 
been  deceived  and  ensnared  by  his  dissemUlAg.     By  his  cleav- 
ing to  the  malignants  within  the  kingdom,  and  his  CiHMspond* 
ing  with  those  without,  such  as  Ormond  and  Newcastle,  his  pur** 
suing  the  same  designs  since  the  treaty  as  before,  and  his  prir 
vately  conveying  himself  away  with  the  mal^antsy  who  had, 
ever  since  his  ccniing  to  the  country,  waited  for  that  opportun- 
ity, and  with  whom  he  had  held  a  correspondence  with  the  de- 
sign of  their  risii^  again  in  arms.    They,  therefore,  disclaimed 
all  the  guilt  of  the  king  and  of  his  house  both  old  and  late^ 
and  declared  they  could  not  own  him  or  lua  interest  in  the  state 
of  the  quarrel  betwixt  them  and  the  enemy.     But  for  remedy- 
ing what  was  past,  and  to  prevent  similar  mischief  in  future^ 
they  recommended  to  the  estates  to  reflect  whether  the  king^s 
refusing  to  forsake  associating  with  malignants,  notwithstand- 
ing the  resolutions  both  of  kirk  and  state  to  the  contrary,  his  not 
having  performed  the  satisfaction  promised  by  him  in  the  treatyi 
nor  rullqg  according  to  the  coimsels  of  the  kingdom,  but  focsak- 
ing  them,  to  join  with  counsels  and  forces  which  he  was  bound 
to  abandon,  be  not  such  a  break  of  all  his  promises,  and  such  a 
discovery  of  his  hatred  to  the  cause  and  covenant,  as  gives  good 
ground  not  to  intrust  him  with  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power, 
and  whether  an  effectual  course  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  the 
trial  of  the  last  malignant  design  of  the  king's  deserting  the 
public  counsels,  and  of  all  those  who  had  accession  to  it  ?  and 
they  implored  them  to  consider  that  if  it  were  a  sin  in  them  to 
intrust  power  into  the  hands  of  a  king  unworthy  to  reign  over 
their  own  nation,  how  much  more  aggravated  the  guilt  would 
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be  in  endeavouring  to  impose  such  a  ruler  in  England  where 
his  power  would  be  increased."* 

'  The  committee  of  estates  were  much  divided  in  opinion  re- 
specting the  remonstrance.  Eglinton  would  immediately  have 
voted  it  scandalous  and  treasonable,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burn- 
ed by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  Sir  James  Hope 
was  for  a  moderate  reply,  or  referring  the  whole  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  kirk.  Argyle  proposed  that  while  what  re^ 
garded  religion  might  be  referred  to  the  commission,  a  strong 
answer  ought  to  be  issued  by  the  committee ;  dnd  after  a  long 
and  warm  debate,  a  declaration  was  agreed  upon,  stigmatizing 
the  ^^  said  paper,  as  it  relates  to  the  parliament  and  civil  judi- 
catories, as  scandalous  and  injurious  to  his  majesty's  person, 
and  prejudicial  to  his  authority ;  and  in  regard  of  the  effect  it 
hath  already  produced,  and  those  that  are  like  to  follow  there- 
upon, if  not  prevented,  it  holds  forth  the  seeds  of  divisions  of 
a  dangerous  consequence ;  and  that  it  is  dishonourable  to  the 
kingdom,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  ane  breach  of  the  treaty  with 
bis  majesty  at  Breda,  also  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  weakens  the  hands  of  honest  men ;  yet,  because  diverse 
honest,  faithful,  and  religious  gentlemen,  officers,  ministers, 
and  others  of  appfoven  fidelity  and  integrity  in  the  cause,  of 
whom  the  committee  could  not  harbour  the  least  thought  to 
their  prejudice,  had  been  ensnared.  The  king  and  committee 
declared  the  said  persons  free  from  any  imputation  upon  their 
names,  or  censure  upon  their  persons  or  estates,  except  they 
should  after  this  declaration  persist  in  prosecuting  what  is  con- 
tained therein  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom." 

As  soon  as  they  had  agreed  upon  a  declaration,  the  committee 
transmitted  it  to  the  commission  of  the  general  assembly,  with  a 
request  that  they  would  also  declare  their  sense  of  the  retfion- 
strance,  in  order  that  it  might  be  laid  before  parliament.  The 
commission  agreed  with  the  leading  truths  in  the  remonstrance; 
they  were  satisfied  as  |o  the  facts  and  the  principles,  they  only 
hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  openly  declaring  them  at  the 

■ 

♦  Scoltish  Acts,  vol.  vi.  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  Baillio,  vol.  ii.  Whitelock,  p. 
484,  et  seq.  A  Tnie  Representation  of  the  Present  Divisions  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Lond.  1657. 
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time,  and  objecled  to  some  particular  expressions  which  seemed 
to   reflect  upon  the  general  assembly,  or  were  so  incautiously 
framed  as  to  admit  of  misconstruction  by  the  enemy.     After 
much  disputation,  they  adopted  the  following  very  equivocal 
report  upon   the  subject : — **  The  commission  having  taken 
into    their   consideration   the   said   remonstrance,    doth   find 
and  acknowledge  therein  to  be  contained   many  sad  truths 
in  relation  to  the  sins  charged  upon  the  king,  his  family,  and 
the  public  judicatories,  which  also  we  are  resolved   to  hold 
out  and  press  upon  them  in  a  right  and  orderly  way,   together 
with   such  other  sins  as  we  find  by  impartial  search,  and  the 
help  of  the  Lord's  Spirit  upon  our  endeavours  therein,  that 
they  may  take  with  them,  and  be  humbled  before  the  Lord  in 
the  sense  thereof.     We  do  find  it  our  duty  to  show  that,  in 
respect,  there  seems  to  be  therein  intrenching  upon  some  con- 
clusions and  determinations  of  the.  general  assembly ;  and  in 
respect  of  inferences  and  applications  made  therein  in  relation 
to  the  king's  interest,  and  the  exercises  of  his  power  and  gov- 
ernment;  and  in  regard  of  the  engagements,  which  in  the 
close  thereof  they  declare  to  be  upon  their  hearts  before  God, 
in  relation  to  evidences  for  remedying  the  things  contained  in 
it,  we  are  dissatisfied  therewith,  and  that  we  think  it  apt  to 
breed  division  in  kirk  and  kingdom,  as  we  do  find  already,  in 
part,  by  experience,  and  that  the  enemy  hath  taken  advantage 
thereat ;  and  because  of  the  tender  respect  and  love  we  owe, 
and  most  cordially  carry  to  the  gentry,  officers,  and  our  breth- 
ren of  the  ministry,  who  have  concurred  in  the  said  remon- 
strance, as  being  religious  and  godly  men,  and  such  as  have 
always  given  proof  of  their  integrity,  faithfiilness,  and  con- 
stancy in  the  cause  of  God,  and  for  entertainment  of  love, 
unity,  and  conjunction  amongst  the  people  of  God,  in  acting 
according  to  their  calling  and  station  against  the  public  enemy, 
the  breach  of  all  which,  Satan  at  this  time  is  eagerly  driving 
at,  and  the  enemy  is  greedily  desiring  and  expecting.     We  do 
resolve  to  forbear  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  said  re- 
monstrance, expecting  that  at  the  next  diet  of  this  commis- 
sion, these  wordiy  gentlemen,  officers,  and  brethren,  will  give 
such  a  declaration  and  explanation  of  tlieir  intentions  and 
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meaning  as  may  sadafy  both  Idrk  and  alate^  withoat  any  further 
inquiry  or  debate  thereupon."* 

Next  day  the  parliament  met,  and  the  dianoeUor,-  liOudon, 
was  choeen  president.f  His  majesty  Qharles  II.  then  pro- 
nounced his  maidi^  speech : — ^*  My  lords  and  gentlemen.  It 
bath  pleased  him  who  ruleth  the  nations,  and  in  whose  hands 
are  the  hearts  of  kings,  by  a  very  singular  providence,  U>  bring 
me  through  a  great  many  difficulties  into  this  my  ancient  king- 
dom, and  to  this  place,  where  I  may  have  your  advice  in  the 
great  matters  that  concern  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  my  throne,  and  that  relate  to  the  general  good  and 
common  happiness  of  these  three  oovenanted  kingdom^  over 
which  he  hath  set  me:  and,  truly,  I  cannot  express  the  height 
of  that  joy  wherewith  he  hath  filled  my  sool  from  this  signal 
experiment  of  his  kindness,  nor  how  strong  and  fervent  desires 
he  hath  created  in  me  to  evidence  my  thankfulness,  by  stand- 
ing to  reign  for  him,  and  with  an  humble  and  just  subordina- 
tion to  him.  That  which  increaseth  my  hope  and  confidence 
that  he  wiU  yet  continue  to  dwell  graciously  with  me  is^  that 
he  hath  moved  me  to  enter  in  covenant  with  his  people — a 
fiivour  no  other  king  can  claim — ^ahd  that  he  has  inclined  me 
to  a  resolution,  by  his  assistance,  to  live  and  die  with  my  people 
in  defence  of  it.  This  is  my  resolution,  I  profess  it  before 
God  and  you,  and  in  testimony  hereof  I  desire  to  renew  it  in 
your  presence,  and  if  it  shall  please  God  to  lengthen  my  days, 
I  hope  my  actions  shall  demonstrate  it;  but  I  shall  leave  the 
enlargement  of  this,  and  what  farther  I  could  say,  to  my  lord 
chancellor,  whom  I  have  commanded  to  speak  to  you  at 
greater  length,  and  likewise  to  inform  you  of  my  sens^  not 
only  of  the  folly,  but  the  sinfulness  of  my  going  from  this 
place,  and  the  reasons  of  it."  The  chancellor,  as  soon  as  the 
king  had  concluded,  repeated  to  the  parliament  the  reasons  for 
the  start,  and  the  penitence  and  sorrow  of  his  majesty  for  the 


y,  *  Scottish  Actd.    Balfour.    BailHe,  ut  supra. 

f  Among  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  this  parliament,  Balfour  notices, 
'*  Mem.  This  evening,  candle  bdng  lighted  in  the  housse,  a  great  stock  oole 
muttit  on  the  tope  of  the  croune,  wich,  with  the  suord  aad  scqytre^  lay  one 
a  table  over  against  the  throne."  Ann.  vol.  iv.  p.  200.  Tobit,  ii.  10. 
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same,  in  terms  ainiikur  to  what  Charles  faiinself  had  made  use 
of  to  the  GOBunittee.  The  first  and  most  hnportant  object 
which  was  brought  under  consideration  was  the  existing  divi- 
sions, and  the  committeey  which  was  appointed  to  arrange 
with  the  oommissioners  of  the  church  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation^  was  empowered  to  confer  oil  the  reasons,  pro 
and  coatrOf  why  men  should  be  admitted  or  excluded  from 
joining  with  the  army,  or  acting  a  part  against  the  common 
enemy.* 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  inauguration  of  the  young  mon- 
ardiy  two  &sts  were  appointed,  one  toe  the  contempt  of  the 
goepd^  and  '^  ane  ither  for  the  sins  of  the  king,  his  family, 
and  nobility  ;*'    and  in  order    to  promote  unity,    colonel 
Montgomery  was  oi*dered  to  march  with  a  force  to  the  west 
to  join  the  association  and  take  the  command.    The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament  were  not,  however,  agreeable  to 
the  western  leaders.     Strachan,  who  was  decidedly  sferse  to 
the  authority  of  the  king,    in  present  circumstances,   and 
urged  strongly  the  propriety  of  making  at  least  an  attempt 
to  treat  with  Cromwell  before  proceeding  farther  in  the  con«» 
test,  when  he  found  his  arguments  of  no  avail,  hud  down  hid 
commission,  and  Kerr,  on  whom  the  command  devolved, 
unwilling  to  surrender  his  charge  to  Montgomery  without 
distinguishing  himself  resolved  to  make  a  dash  at  an  £ng<* 
lish  fojce  umkr  Lambert,  which  had  been  sent  against  him, 
and  wbich  he  was  informed  was  greatly  inferior  in  number, 
and  lay  at  ELamilton  in  unsuspecting  security.     But  the  ene- 
my, considerably  superior  in  strength,  were  upon  the  alert, 
and  when  Kerr  charged  their  quarters  on  the  Ist  December, 
at  fouT  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  so  warmly  received, 
that,  after  a.  short  skinnish,  bis  whole  forces  were  dispersed, 
and  himself  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.f     The  few  who 

*  The  committee  coasisted  of  Aiigyle,  Eglintoo,  Cassibf  and  LotUai^ 
noblemen. — ^Toftis,  Duffiis,  BuchaDan»  Ara»  barons. — Andrew  Grant,  Perth, 
Alexander  Bower,  Dundee,  James  Sword,  St.  Andrews,  and  George 
JamiesoD,  Cupar,  burgesses.  Charles  had  at  this  time  asked  to  marry  Ar* 
gy1e'»  daughter !  but  the  marquis  declined  the  honour. 

*)*  BBillie  seems  to  hint,  that  Kerr  was  not  altogether  hearty  in  the  cause, 
but  unfortunate  (^cers  seldom  escape  smpicion.    JouiAa)»  vol.  ii.  p.  S64. 
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rallied  in  Kyle  were  persuaded  by  Strachan  to  disperse, 
and  he  himself,  despairing  of  the  success,  as  well  as  disgusted 
with  the  state  of  the  quarrel,  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

Kerr's  disaster,  which  dissipated  between  5000  or  6000  cav- 
alry, was  instantly  improved  by  the  lords  of  the  engagement, 
many  of  whom  had  now  been  admitted  into  parliament,  and 
with  whom  the  moderate  party  of  the  presbyterians  concur- 
ring, a  letter  was  sent  to  the  moderator  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, to  call  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  commission  of 
the  kirk,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  advice  respecting 
who  were  to  be  admitted  or  rejected  from  the  service  in  the 
present  extremity.  The  moderator,  Mr.  Robert  Douglas, 
perceiving  that  this  was  only  an  order  couched  in  other 
terms  for  the  commission  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  par- 
liament in  receiving  those  excluded  by  the  act  of  classes, 
and  aware  of  the  strong  divisions  that  existed  among  his 
brethren  upon  that  subject,  unwilling  to  disoblige  the  ruling 
party,  yet  afraid  to  face  an  angry  discussion,  excused  his 
refusal,  as  the  Tegular  meeting  would  take  place  within 
a  few  days;  but  the  majority  in  parliament  were  sensible 
that  the  opinion  of  the  common  acting  members  was  against 
them,  and  in  a  sharp  reply,  ordered  the  moderator  in- 
stantly to  comply  with  their  former  requisition,  otherwise 
the  parliament  would  be  forced  to  act  without  their  advice  or 
concurrence ;  at  the  same  time  they  wrote  to  the  ministers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  to  assemble  in  that  town  on 
an  appointed  day  "  for  relief  of  the  distressed  country,  call- 
ing for  present  help  at  their  hands."  But  as  the  commis- 
sion, at  the  time  when  they  gave  in  their  sense  of  the  western 
remonstrance,  had  along  with  it  given  in  a  modified  remon- 
strance of  their  own,  the  estates,  to  sooth  the  ministers  for 
their  apparent  disrespect,  now  returned  a  humble  reply, 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  a  number  of  their  reproofs, 
lamenting  in  general  their  many  sins  in  this  time  of  sad 
affliction,  and  promising  reformation  and  amendment  in  any 
particular  cases  which  the  commission  should  legally  point 
out.  With  some  difficulty  a  quorum  of  the  commission, 
chiefly  Fife  ministers,  was  procured,  and  the  much  dis- 
puted question  was  submitted  to  their  consideration  in  the 
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following  shape: — ^*  What  persons  are  to  be  admitted  to  rise 
in  arms,  and  to  join  with  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
what  capacity  for  defence  thereof  against  the  armies  of  the. 
sectaries,  who,  contrary  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
and  treaties,  have  most  unjustly  invaded,  and  are  destroying 
the  kingdom  ?"  Their  answer  was,  ^^  In  this  case  of  so  great 
and  evident  necessity,  we  cannot  be  against  the  raising  of  all 
fencible  persons  in  the  land,  and  permitting  them  to  fight 
against  this  enemy  for  defence  of  the  kingdom,  excepting 
such  as  are  excommunicated,  forfeited,  notoriously  profane, 
or  flagitious,  or  such  as  have  been  from  the  beginning,  or 
continue  still,  and  are  at  this  time  obstinate  and  professed 
enemies  and  opposers  of  the  covenant  and  cause  of  God;  and 
for  the  capacity  of  acting,  that  the  estates  of  parliament 
ought  to  have,  as  we  hope  they  will  have,  special  care  that 
in  this,  so  general  a  concurrence  of  all  the  people  of  the 
kingdom,  none  be  put  in  such  trust  and  power  as  may  be 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  such  officers  as  are 
of  known  hitegrity  and  affection  to  the  cause,  and  particularly 
such  as  have  suffered  in  our  former  armies,  may  be  taken 
special  notice  of." 

Upon  receiving  an  answer  so  congenial  to  their  desires, 
the  estates  proceeded  to  pass  an  act  of  levy,  ordering  all  the 
fencible  men  in  the  country,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  be  im- 
bodied ;  and  all  the  officers  who  were  obnoxious  to  church 
censure  hastened,  with  ludicrous  and  hypocritical  professions 
of  repentance,  to  obtain  forgiveness  and  readmissjon  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  resume 
their  situations  in  the  army.*  But  the  constitutional  cove- 
nanters exclaimed  loudly  against  these  resolutions,  which 
they  reprobated  as  encouraging  profanation,  by  accepting 
professions  of  repentance  from  men,  of  whose  sincerity  they 
had  no  proof,  and  whose  conduct,  even  in  the  most  chari- 
table construction,  was  fur  from  satisfactory.  When  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers  came  to  be  discussed,  the  full  extent 
of  the'  concessions  were  understood,  and  occasioned  a  long 
and  violent  debate ;  but  the  high  royalist  party  were  success- 

'      *  Among  these  was  Middleton,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  Mr. 
James  Guthrie,  one  of  the  mini:iters  of  Stirling. 

VOL.  IV.  3  G 
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ful,  and  in  the  nominiition  of  the  colonels,  a  nnmber  were 
appointed  who  had  ranged  under  the  banners  of  Montrose, 
and  who  had  within  the  last  twelve  months  been  twice  de- 
clared rebels  for  their  insurrections  in  the  north.  Next  day, 
the  lord  chancellor  protested  against  the  decision,  and  the 
debate  was  renewed;  nor  was  it  till  after  several  stormy  meet- 
ings that  it  finally  passed,  with  a  large  proportion  of  malig- 
nants  as  officers.  No  sooner  was  it  passed  than  all  the  noble* 
niQn  and  gentlemen,  appointed  officers  in  the  army,  received 
liberty  of  access  to  his  majesty,  notwithstanding  any  former 
restrictions,  and  the  committee  of  estates  soon  saw  themselves 
obliged  to  share  with  the  privy  council  the  power  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  commission  of  the  church,  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  almost  without  control.* 

Yet,  amid  accumulating  divisions,  both  political  and  religi- 
ous, the  preparations  for  Charles'  coronation  proceeded  with 
great  show  of  satisfaction,  and  on  a  scale  of  splendour  befitting 
rather  the  pride  than  the  poverty  of  an  exhausted,  broken  down, 
distracted  country.f  The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by 
disaster,  the  west  was  defenceless,  and  scoured  by  parties  of 

*  The  party  of  moderste  coTeDaDtera»  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Ar^le, 
very  loon  began  to  feel  the  effects  which  their  more  consistent  brethren 
predicted,  from  the  reception  of  the  engagers  into  parliament;  and  it  is  curioiw 
to  observe  this  almost  immediately  apparent  in  their  minutes.  The  commit- 
tee of  estates  bad  previously  managed  all  public  business,  the  intercourse 
with  foreign  natioDfly  as  well  as  the  internal  rqpilation  of  the  kingdom.  Thia 
power  they  appear  to  have  wished  to  keep,  and  to  get  legalised }  and  aeoord- 
ingly,  December  SSth,  1650,  the  minute,  as  first  written,  ran  thns: "  Ordainea 
a  claus  to  be  insert  in  the  act  of  the  committee  of  estaitts,  or  in  any  other 
commisrione,  qrby  they  may  have  power  to  keep  correspondence  with  other 
aationt*'*  Bot^  upon  subaequent  discussion,  that  sentence  was  deleted,  and 
the  following  substituted :— **  The  k.  majestie,  and  parliament,  reauits  to  the 
privte  GOQQcale  to  think  upon  a  way  whereby  th^  may  ke^  correspondence 
with  other  nations."     Acts,  vol.  vi 

f  Batllie  draws  a  melancholy  and  afifecting  picture.  **  It  cannot  be  denied, 
but  our  miseries  and  dangers  of  ruin  are  greater  than  for  many  ages  have  been ; 
a  potent,  victorious  enemy  master  of  our  seas ;  and  for  some  good  time,  of 
the  best  part  of  our  land;  our  standing  foroes  against  this,  his  imminent  in* 
vasion,  few,  weak,  inconsiderable  |  our  kirk,  state^  army,  full  of  divisions  and 
jealousies;  the  body  of  our  people  besouth  Forth,  tpoUed,  and  neer  starving; 
the  beoorth  Forth,  extremely  Ol  used,  by  a  handful  of  our  oun ;  many  indining 
to  agree,  and  treat  with  Cromwell   without  care  either  of  king  or  covenant,* 
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the  eneiDj ;  and  EdiDborgh  castle,  hitherto  a  virgin  fortress, 
surrendered  without  a  shot  It  was  an  otject  of  great  im* 
portance  to  both  parties;  it  contained  the  records  of  the 
country,  the  wealth  of  the  Lothians,  and  while  it  remained 
unreduced,  Cromweirs  army  was  cramped  in  ite  moyements, 
and  forced  always  to  leave  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to 
observe  it.  It  had  been  provisioned  for  a  siege ;  and,  on  the 
ISth  of  December,  Angustine,  a  Crerman,  who  acted  as  an  in^ 
dependent  partisan  for  Charles,  had  gallantly  broken  through 
xhe  besiegers'  lines,  and  thrown  in  a  re^enforoemoit,  with  sup- 
plies to  the  garrison.  The  enemy  had  commenced  mining, 
erected  some  batteries,  and  opened  their  fire;  but  no  serious 
impression  had  been  made,  when  the  governor,  after  s<mie 
short  interchange  of  letters,  accepted  of  the  conditions  of« 
fered  :-^That  the  public  registers,  and  all  public  property, 
should  be  conveyed  safely  to  Fife,  or  Stirling; — that  all 
private  property,  lodged  in  the  castle  for  security,  should  be 
faithfully  restored  to  its  owb^s; — that  the  governor  and  gar- 
rison should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  be  at 
full  liberty  to  retire  with  a  free  pass  to  Burntisland,  or 
wherever  they  please,  or  remain  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
without  molestation.  The  whole  guns  in  the  castle,  at  that 
time  delivered  up,  were  axty*seven.  Three  iron,  besides 
the  Great  Mag  five,  seven  nine  and  twenty-four  pounders, 
and  several  smaller  brass  peces,  which  went  by  the  names  of 
falcons,  petards,  dogs,  and  monkeys.  Cromwell  announced 
the  fall  of  this  fortress  to  the  parliament  as  a  great  and 
seasonable  mercy;  which,  if  it  had  not  come  in  the  way  it 
did,  must  have  cost  very  much  blood  to  have  attained,  if  at 
all  to  be  atteined ;  at  Perth,  the  intelligence  was  lamented 
as  a  dark  dispensation,  of  which  the  treachery  of  Dundas  was 
the  immediate  sinful  cause  :*  at  all  events,  it  left  Cromwell  at 
liberty  to  bend  his  whole  attention  to  the  ulterior  objecU  of 
the  war.f 

none  of  our  neigbboure  called  upon  liy  us,  or  willing  to  give  ut  any  help, 
though  called.*'    Lettcn,  vol.  ii.  p.  567* 

•  Cromweirs  despatches.  Balfour's  Ann.  vol.  iv.  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vL 
Acts  of  AMemb.  Bullie,  vol.  ii. 

f  From  the  correspondence  which  Cromwell  says  he  transmitted  to  th# 
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January  first,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one,  was 
the  day  on  which  Charles  II.  was  crowned,  at  Scoone,  cove- 
nanted kinf2^  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  The  fnture 
events  of  this  monarch's  reign  give  an  interest  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  occasion,  which  state  pageantries,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  do  not  possess ;  it  was  a  solemn  ratification  of 
the  mutual  compact  between  a  king  and  his  people,  as  ex- 
plicit, and  as  binding,  as  any  moral  and  religious  obligation 
can  be  rendered,  by  the  most  awful  sanctions  of  which  the 
highest  and. most  sacred  contract  among  men  is  susceptible. 
Ill  the  morning,  the  king,  in  a  prince's  robe,  was  conducted 
from  his  bedchamber,  by  the  constable  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  marshal  on  his  left,  to  the  chamber  of  presence,  and 
placed  in  a  chair  of  state,  under  a  canopy,  by  lord  Angus, 
chamberlain  for  the  day.  Being  seated,  the  nobles,  with  the 
commissioners  of  barons  and  burroughs,  were  introduced, 
and  presented  to  his  majesty,  when  the  earl  of  Loudon,  lord 
chancellor,  thus  addressed  him : — **  Sir,  Your  good  subjects 
desire  that  you  may  be  crowned,  as  the  righteous  and  lawful 
heir  of  the  crown  of  this  kingdom ;  that  you  would  maintain 
religion  as  it  is  presently  professed  and  established,  conform 
to  the  national  covenant,  and  the  league  and  covenant,  and 
according  to  your  declaration  at  Dunfermline  in  August  last; 
also,  that  you  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  receive  them 
under  your  highness'  protection,  to  govern  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  defend  them  in  their  rights  and 

parliament,  **  for  their  unusualnesse,"  the  conduct  of  Dundas,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  altogether  free  from  blame.  He  stickled  greatly  about 
his  conscience  and  duty,  in  not  rendering  the  castle  to  any  but  those  from 
whom,  he  had  it  in  charge ;  and  Cromwell  answered  several  of  his  letters 
patiently  and  argumcntatively,  till  finding  the  governor  rather  pertinacious, 
and  greatly  given  to  repetitions,  he  settled  his  casuistical  doubts  by  a  very 
brief  epistle,  "  Sir,  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is  shortly  this:— that  if  you  will 
send  out  commissioners  by  1 1  o'clock  this  night,  thoroughly  instructed,  and 
authorized  to  treat  and  conclude,  you  may  have  honourable  terms,  and  safe  to 
you  and  those  whose  interests  are  concerned  in  the  things  that  are  with  you. 
I  shall  give  a  safe  conduct  to  such  whose  names  you  shall  send  within  the 
time  limited,  and  order  to  forbear  shooting  at  their  coming  forth  and  going 
in.  ,  To  this,  1  expect  your  answer,  within  one  hour."  Next  day,  the  castle 
was  surrendered.    Perfcc.  Diur.  December  23d  to  30tli,  1650. 
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liberties  by  your  royal  power;  offering  themselves,  in  the 
most  humble  manner  to  your  majesty,  with  their  vows,  to  be- 
stow land,  life,  and  what  else  is  in  their  power,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  religion,  for  the  safety  of  your  majesty's  sacred  per- 
son, and  maintenance  of  your  crown;  which  they  entreat  your 
majesty  to  accept,  and  pray  God  Almighty,  that  for  many  years 
you  may  happily  enjoy  the  same."  His  majesty  most  gracious- 
ly answered,  ^^  I  do  esteem  the  affections  of  my  good  people 
more  than  the  crown  of  many  kingdoms,  and  shall  be  ready, 
by  God's  assistance,  to  bestow  my  life  in  their  defence,  wish- 
ing to  live  no  longer  than  I  may  see  religion  and  this  king- 
dom flourish  in  all  happiness  !" 

From  the  presence  chamber  the  king  proceeded  to  the 
church,  accompanied  by  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
present.  The  spurs  being  carried  before  him  by  the  earl  of 
Eglinton,  the  sword,  by  the  earl  of  Rothes,  the  sceptre,  by 
the  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  and  the  crown,  by  the 
marquis  of  Argyle,  who  immediately  preceded  him.  He 
walked  between  the  great  constable  on  his  right,  and  the 
great  marshal  on  his  left,  under  a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet, 
supported  by  six  earls'  sons,  and  his  train  borne  by  four  lords. 
The  church  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  a  chair  was  set 
opposite  the  pulpit  for  the  king,  and  around  were  benches 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  parliament  and  rest  -  of  the 
auditory  during  sermon, — in  the  middle,  a  stage  was  erected, 
twenty-four  feet  square,  and  raised  from  the  ground  about 
six  feet,  on  this  the  throne  was  placed.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by*  Robert  Douglas,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  moderator  of  the  commission,  a  man  strongly  at- 
tached to  a  limited  monarchy,  but  a  firm  presbyterian ;  his 
text  was  strikingly  apposite,  2  Kings  xi.  12 — 17.  ^*  And  he 
brought  forth  the  king's  son,  and  put  the  crown  upon  him, 
and  gave  him  the  testimony :  and  they  made  him  king,  and 
anointed  him ;  and  they  clapped  their  hands,  and  said,  God 
save  the  king. — And  Jehoiada  made  a  covenant  between  the 
Lord  and  the  king  and  the  people,  that  they  should  be  the 
Lord's  people;  between  the  king  also,  and  the  people."  The 
sermon  has  been  printed,  it  is  ingenious  and  able,  and  con- 
tains many  admirable  precepts,  delivered  in  a  strain  of  manly 
freedom,  and  with  a  devout  earnestness,  which  but  seldom 
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meet  the  royal  ear  upon  such  occasion^  The  i^eciprocal  du- 
ties of  kings  and  subjects  are  inculcated  with  plainness  and 
force ;  and  the  nature  of  the  compact  between  sovereign  and 
subject,  in  a  limited  monarchy,  is  stated  with  clearness  and 
precision.  The  political  and  religious  topics  which  divided 
the  nation  are  handled  with  dexterity ;  but  although  he  failed 
in  presenting  to  the  king  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
sectarianism,  he,  with  almost  prophetic  sagacity,  in  the  con* 
elusion,  fervently  warned  him  against  imitating  the  sins  of  hts 
grandSftther,  *Uhe  guiltiness  of  whose  transgression  lyeth  on  the 
throne,  and  on  the  family." — ^'  Many  doubt  of  your  reality  in  the 
covenant :"  continued  the  preacher,  '*  let  your  sincerity  and 
reality  be  evidenced  by  your  stead&stness  and  constancy ;  for 
many,  like  your  ancestor,  have  began  well,  but  have  not  been 
constant ;  take  warning  from  the  example  before  you,  let  it  be 
laid  to  heart,  requite  not  faithful  men's  kindness  with  persecu- 
tion,— yea,  requite  not  the  Lord  so,  who  hath  preserved  you  to 
this  time,  and  is  setting  a  crown  upon  your  head, — requite  not 
the  Lord  with  apostasy  and  defection  from  a  sworn  covenant  I" 
After  sermon,  the  national  covenant,  and  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  were  distinctly  read ;  the  minister  then  prayed  for 
grace  to  perform  the  contents  of  the  covenants,  and  for  faith* 
ful  steadfastness  in  the  oath  of  God,  and  administered  the 
oath  to  the  king,  who,  kneding,  and  lifting  up  his  right  hand, 
swore,  **  I,  Charles,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ire- 
land, do  assure,  and  declare  by  my  solemn  oath,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  my  allowance 
and  approbation  of  the  national  covenant,  and  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  above  written;  and  faithfully  oblige 
myself  to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof  in  my  station  and  call- 
ing, and  that  I,  for  myself  and  successors,  shall  consent  and 
agree  to  all  acts  of  parliament  enjoining  the  same,  and  estab- 
lishing presbyterial  government,  as  approven  by  the  general 
assemblies  of  this  kirk,  and  parliament  of  this  kingdom ;  and 
that  I  shall  give  my  royal  assent  to  acts  and  ordinances  of 
parliament  passed,  or  to  be  passed,  enjoining  the  same  in 
my  other  dominions ;  and  that  I  shall  observe  these  in  my 
own  practice  and  family,  and  shall  never  make  opposition 
to  any  of  these,  or  endeavour  any  change  thereof."  Having 
sworn,  he  subscribed  the  covenants,  and  bis  oath,  written 
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out  upon  a  roll  of  parchment,  as  the  charter  by  which  he 

held  his  crown,  and  was  entitled  to  his  people's  obedience. 

He  then  ascended  the  stage,   and  formally  took  possession 

of  his   throne,    ^he   lord  high  constable   and  earl    marshal 

also    ascending,    proceeded   to    the   di£ferent  sides   of   the 

stage,  the  lord  Lyon-king-at-arms,  proclaiming  before  them, 

^  Sirs,  I  do  present  unto  you  the  king,  Charles  the  rightful 

and  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown  and  dignity  of  this  realm. 

This   day  is  by  the  parliament  of  this  kipgdom  appointed 

for  his   coronation.     Are  you   not  willing  to  have  him  for 

your  king,  and  become  subject  to  his  commandments?"     At 

every  proclamation,  the  king  presented  himself  to  the  people ; 

and  the  multitude  shouted,  God  save  king  Charles  the  second. 

His  majesty,  when  he  had  been  shown  to  the  people,  and 

accepted  by  them  for  their  king,  descended  from  the  stage, 

and  resumed  his  former  seat.     Being  asked  if  he  was  willing 

to  take  the  oath  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  be  taken  at 

the  coronation,  he  answered,  *^  Most  willing;"  and  the  lord 

Lyon,  read  the  act  and  oath  as  follow : — **  Because  that  the 

increase  of  virtue,  and  suppressing  of  idolatry,  craveth  that 

the  prince  and  the  people  be  of  one  perfect  religion,  which, 

of  God's  mercy,  is  now  presently  professed  within  this  realm, 

therefore  it  is  statuted  and  ordained  by  our  sovereign  lord, 

my  lord  regent,  and  three  estates  of  this  present  parliament, 

that  all  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates  whatsoever,  holding 

their  place,   which   hereafter   at  any  time   shall  happen  to 

reign  and  bear  rule  over  this  realm,  at  the   time  of  their 

coronation,   and  receipt  of  their  princely   authority,    make 

their  faithful  promise  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God, 

that,  enduring  the  whole  course  of  their  lives^  they  shall  serve 

the  same  eternal  God,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power,  ac« 

cording  as  he  hath  required  it  in  his  most  holy  word,  revealed 

and  contained  in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  and  according 

to  the  same  word,  shall  maintain  the  true  religion  of  Christ 

Jesus,  the  preaching  of  his  holy  word,  and  due  and  right 

ministration  of  the  sacraments  now   received  and  preached 

within  this  realm,  and  shall  abolish  and  gainstand  all  false 

religions  contrary   to  the  same^    and  shall  rule  the  people 

committed  to  their  charge  according  to  the  will  and  com* 
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mand  of  God,  revealed  in  his  foresaid  word,  and  according 
to  the  loveable  laws  and  constitutions  received  in  this  realm, 
nowise  repugnant  to  the  said  word  of  the  eternal  God,  and 
shall  procure  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power  to  the  kirk  of 
God,  and  whole  Christian  people,  true  and  perfect  peace  in 
time  coming.  The  rights  and  rents,  with  all  just  privileges 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  preserve  and  keep  inviolate; 
neither  shall  they  transfer,  nor  alienate  the  same ;  thej  shall 
forbid  and  repress  in  all  estates  and  degrees,  rife,  oppression, 
and  all  kinds  of  wrong.  In  all  judgments,  they  shall  com- 
mand and  procure  that  justice  and  equity  be  keeped  to  all 
creatures  without  exception — as  the  Lord  and  Father  of 
mercies,  be  merciful  unto  them — and  out  of  their  lands  and 
empires  they  shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics,  and 
enemies  to  the  true  worship  of  God  that  shall  be  convict  by 
the  true  kirk  of  God,  of  the  foresaid  crimes,  and  that  they 
shall  faithfully  affirm  the  things  above  written,  by  their  so- 
lemn oath.''  When  the  lord  Lyon  had  done  reading,  the 
minister  tendered  the  oath  to  the  king,  who,  kneeling  and 
holding  up  his^ight  hand,  swore,  in  these  impressive  words, 
'^  By  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God,  who  liveth  and  reigneth 
for  ever,  I  shall  observe  and  keep  all  that  is  contained  in 
this  oath." 

The  prince's  robe  was  then  taken  from  him  by  the  lord 
high  chamberlain,  and  he  was  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes. 
The  constable  put  the  sword  into  his  hand,  saying,  *^  Sir, 
receive  this  kingly  sword,  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  protection  of  his  kirk,  and  of  the  true  religion, 
as  it  is  presently  professed  within  this  kingdom,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  national  covenant,  and  league  and  covenant,  and  for 
executing  equity  and  justice,  and  for  punishment  of  all  ini- 
quity and  injustice."  The  king  returned  the  sword  to  the 
constable,  so  soon  ns  he  had  finished,  who  girt  it  to  his  side; 
the  earl  marshal  put  on  his  spurs.  After  which,  the  mar- 
quis of  Argyle  took  the  crown  in  his  hands,  and  while  he 
held  it,  a  prayer  was  offered  up,  ^^  That  the  Lord  would 
purge  the  crown  from  the  sins  and  the  transgressions  of  them 
that  did  reign  before  him ;  that  it  might  be  a  pure  crown ; 
that  God  would  settle  it  upon  the  king's  head,  and  since  men 
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that  set  it  on,  were  not  able  to  settle  it,  that  the  Lord  would 
put  it  on,  and  preserve  it."     Prayer  concluded,  the  marquis 
put  the  crown  on  his  majesty's  head.     A  herald  then  sum- 
moned the  nobility,  according  to  their  rank,  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance;   who  successively  approached,  and  kneeling, 
with  their  hand  touching  the  crown,   swore  to  support  the 
king  to  their  uttermost.  ""  When  each  had  so  sworn,  the  whole 
collectively  held  up  their  hands,  and  swore  to  be  loyal  and 
true  subjects,  and  faithful  to  'the  crown.     After  the  nobility 
were  sworn,  the  Lyon  proclaimed  the  obligatory  oath  to  the 
people,  they  holding  up  their  right  hands  while  he  pronoun- 
ced,— **  By  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God,  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  for  ever,  we  become  your  liege  men,  and  truth  and 
faith  shall  bear  unto  you,  and  live  and  die  with  you,  against 
all  manner  of  folk  whatever,  in  your  service,   according  to 
the  national  covenant  and  solemn  league  and  covenant.''    All 
having  sworn,  the  noblejs  put  on  their  coronets,  and  the  earl 
of   Crawford'  and   Lindsay  delivered   the    sceptre  into  the 
king's  hand,  with  this  charge,  **  Sir,  receive  this  sceptre,  the 
sign  of  royal  power  of  the  kingdom,  that  you  may  govern 
yourself  right,  and  defend  all  the  Christian  people  committed 
to  your  care  by  God ;  punishing  the  wicked,  and  protecting 
the  just."     On  wfiich,  the  king,  preceded  by  the  grand  con- 
stable, carrying  the  sword  of  state,  drawn,  and  attended  by 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  nobility,  again  ascended 
the  stage,  and  was  installed  in  the  royal  throne  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  who  thus  addressed  him : — ^*  Stand  and  hold 
fast  from  henceforth  the  place  whereof  you  are  the  lawful 
and  right  heir,  by  a  long  and  lineal  succession  of  your  fathers, 
which  is  now  delivered  unto  you  by  Almighty  God."     After 
which,  the  officiating  minister  addressed  to  him  an  exhorta- 
tion, seated  on  his  throne: — "  Sir,  (said  he,)  you  are  now 
seated  on  a  throne,  in  difficult  times.     I  shall  therefore  put 
you  in  mind  of  the  scriptural  expression  of  a  throne. — It  is 
said,  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Lord;  you  are  a  king 
in  covenant  with  the  Lord ;  your  throne  is  the  Lord's  throne. 
Remember  you  have  a  King  above  you,  the  King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords,   who    commandeth  thrones;   and  your 
people  are  his   people.    Let  your  government  then  be  re- 

vol.  IV.  3    H 
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freshing    unto  them   as  the  rain  opon  mown  grass.     Your 
throne  is  the  Lord's  throne ;  beware  of  making  it  a  throne 
of  iniquity ;    there   is  such  a  throne,   Psal.  xciv.  20.  which 
iVameth  mischief  by  a  law.     God  will  not  own  such  a  throne ; 
it  hath  no  fellowship  with  him.     Sir,  there  b  too  much  ini- 
quity upon  the  throne,   by  your  predecessors,  who  framed 
mischief  by  a  law — such  laws  as  have  been  destructive  to  re- 
ligion, and  grievous  to  the  Lord's  people:  you  are  on  the 
throne,  and  have  the  sceptre ;  beware  of  touching  mischiev- 
ous laws  therewith.     Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  king, 
that  sittest  upon  the  throne;    thou,    and  thy  servants,  and 
thy   people;   execute   ye  judgment   and  righteousness,    and 
deliver  the  spoiled  out  of  the  hands  of  the  oppressors ;  and 
do  no  wrong,  do  no  violence  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
nor  the  widow;  neither  shed  innocent  blood  in  this  place. 
For  if  ye  do  these  things  indeed,    then  shall  enter  by  the 
gates  of  this  house,  kings  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David : 
but  if  ye  will  not  hear  these  words,  I  swear  by  myself,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  this  house  shall  become  a  desolation*     I  will 
prepare  destroyers  against  thee.     But,  Sir,  if  you  use  well 
the  Lord's  throne,  these  words,  spoken  of  Solomon,  sitting 
on  the  Lord's  throne,   shall  belong  to  you:   he  prospered, 
sind  all  Israel  obeyed  him."     The  king  next  showed  himself 
to  the  people  gathered  without  the  church,  arrayed  in  his 
kingly  attire,  and  was  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations,  of 
God  save  the  king.     On  returning  to  his  throne,  the  nobles 
were  again  introduced  by  the  lord  Lyon :  each  kneeling,  with 
his  hands   between  the  king's   hands,    swore  fealty  in   the 
same  words  as  the  common  people,  according  to  the  national 
und  solemn  league  and  covenant;  and,  on  rising,  kissed  his 
inajesty's  left  cheek.     These  solemnities  ended,  the  minister 
pronounced  a  blessing  t — **  The  Lord  bl^s  thee,  and  save 
thee : — ^the  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble : — the  name 
dF  the  God  of  Jacob   defend  thee: — the  Lord   send   thee 
help  from  the  sanctuary,  and  strengthen  thee  out  of  Zion. 
Amen."     And  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day  were  closed 
by  an  address  to  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  people,  remark* 
able  for  the  plainness  and  energy  with  which  they  were  se- 
terally  admonished  to  fulfil  the  obligations  they  had  that^ay 
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eDiered  into,  and  the  danger  and  crime  of  forgetting  their 
vows.  The  dangers  with  which  the  royalists  were  surrounded, 
and  the  tone  of  anxious,  hesitating  doubt,  occasioned  by  mis- 
trust of  the  king,  which  softened  down  the  gratulations  of. 
the  day,  threw  somewhat  of  prophetic  terror  around  tiie 
dark  and  gloomy  forebodings  with  which  the  remonstrants 
viewed  a  transaction  entirely  subversive  of  their  power. 
Their  immediate  predictions  were  fulfilled;  the  malignants 
obtained  the  ascendency ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  their 
champion  Warriston  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  committee 
of  estates.  *  But  their  fears  of  the  ceremony  being  marred 
by  the  presence  of  Cromwell,  proved  groundless;  and  the 
recruiting  of  the  army  proceeded  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
it  was  now  equal  in  numbers  to  that  destroyed  at  Dunbar. 
The  capture,  too,  of  an  English  store-ship  about  the  sam^ 
time,  which  most  opportunely  supplied  the  army  with  provi* 
jsions,  was  received .  as  an  evident  sign  of  the  providence  of 
God,  favouring  the  cause  of  a  covenanted  people  and  king.f 
At  the  session  of  parliament,  which  tnet  in  March,  in  the 
choice  of  president,  the  chancellor  was  set  aside,  and  lord 
Burghley  elected.  The  courtiers  having  n^xt  obtained  a  vot^ 
of  censure  on  Mn  James  Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling,  for 
his  opposition  to  the  resolutions,  they  proceeded,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  to  advance  in  their  claims:  they  first  procured 
the  admission  of  the  high  royalist  party  into  the  committee  of 
estates ;  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  they  got 
the  nomination  of  a  committee  for  managing  the  business  of 
the  army,  accountable  only  to  the  king  and  parliament,  by 
which  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  the  whole  of  the  moderate 
presbyterians,  were  removed  from  the  direction  of  public  af- 
£urs,  or,  what  was  equivalent,  outvoted  on  every  question  qf 
importance.  Against  this  measure  there  was  strong  opposi- 
tion :  the  king  himself,  who  interfered,  and  spoke  frequently 
in  the  debate,  was  answered  by  the  chancellor  and  secretary; 
who  both  openly  reproached  him  with  inconstancy  towards 
his  best  friends,  deserting  those  who  had  brought  him  to  the 
i:ountry,  iind  put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  for  men  who  had 

*  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  368.  f  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  241. 
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been  the  ruin  of  his  father,  in  violation  of  his  repeated  as- 
surances and  n>ost  solemn  oaths,  in  public  and  private,  in 
writing  and  in  print ;  and  a  formal  dissent  was  given  in,  sub- 
scribed by  thirteen  noblemen,  but  so  much  had  the  moderate 
party  declined,  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  recorded.*  The 
ultras,  now  a  majority,  to  show  the  sense  they  had  of  his  maj- 
esty's favour,  entreated  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  conduct 
of  the  army,  which  he  graciously  condescended  to  do,  assuring 
them,  *'  That  he  was  confident  there  was  none  there  that 
would  distrust  him,  since  he  had  as  much  at  stake  as  any  of 
them  all,  forby  [besides]  the  oath  of  God,  which  was  on  him 
as  their  king,  yea,  their  covenanted  king/' 

The  next  session,  held  at  Stirling  in  May,  completed  what 
the  former  had  left  undone.     The  opinion  of  the  commission 
of  the  church  had  been  asked  with  regard  to  rescinding  the 
act  of  classes,  as  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  unanimity, 
so  necessary  in  the  time  of  public  danger.     The  commission, 
who  saw  that  their  sanction  was  required  to  the  repeal  of  an  act, 
which  formed  the  only,  though  feeble  barrier  against  the  entire 
ascendency  of  the  opposite  party,  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  get  into  full  power,  and  that  their  opinion  would 
be  represented  as  the  grounds  of  the  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, in  their  answer,  ^*  Declared,  lest  any  aspersion  should 
be  cast  upon  them,  for  encroaching  npon,  or  intruding  them- 
selves into  the  office  of  civil  power  and  authority,  that  they 
did  not  assume  to  themselves,  nor  was  it  competent  for  them 
to  make  or  repeal  acts  of  parliament ;  and  as  they  had  no 
hand  in  making  the  act  of  classes,  so  neither  would  they 
take  upon  them  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  continued 
or  repealed ;  nor  would  they  give  any  opinion  respecting  the 
obligation  of  the  treaty  with  England ;  but  as  for  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,    and  other  declarations,  they  did  not 
think  that  they  particularly  determined  any  definite  time  for 
excltiding  persons  from  office  for  bygone  offences;  so  that 
nothing,  upon  account  of  these  grounds,  hindered,  but  that 
persons,  formerly  debarred  from  places  of  trust,  may  have  the 
censures  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  acts  of  classes  rescinded, 

»  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  274^5.    Scottish  Acts. 
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without  sin,  by  the  parliament,  provided  they  be  men'  who 
have  satisfied  the  church,  renewed  the  covenant,  of  good  af- 
fection to  the  cause  of  God,  and  of  a  blameless  and  Christian 
conversation,  which  ought  always  carefully  to  be  observed, 
and  made  conscience  of,  though  there  were  no  such  act  as 
the  act  of  classes/'  .  This  opinion  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
authorize  rescinding  the  obnoxious  statute ;  but  yet,  to  keep 
up  a  show  of  attachment  to  the  covenants,  an  act  was  previ- 
ously passed  for  securing  religion,  and  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, in  which  great  attention  was  paid  to  retain  the  form, 
while  the  spirit  of  these  engagements  was  most  flagrantly 
violated.  The  choice  of  the  committee  of  estates,  at  the  close 
of  the  parliament,  evinced  to  what  extent  the  liberty  of  ad- 
mission into  the  highest  and  most  responsible  offices  was 
carried ;  by  the  special  nomination  of  the  king,  Buckingham 
was  added,  as  supernumerary,  to  a  list  which  included  the 
most  violent  malignants.  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  session 
was  prorc^ed  until  the  third  Wednesday  of  November ;  but 
the  state  of  the  times  occasioned  rather  a  more  protracted  ad- 
journment. The  nominal  value  of  the  currency  was  raised 
in  this  parliament,  the  gold  twelve  and  a  half,  and  the  silver 
ten  per  cent ;  and  the  mint,  or  cunzie-house,  was  removed 
from  Edinburgh  to  Dundee.  The  forfeiture  of  Hnntly  was 
repealed,  and  Lewis  Gordon  restored  to  the  estate  and  titles 
of  his  father. 

Charles  himself  now  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army  as 
commander-in-chief;  with  Hamilton  as  his  lieutenant,  and 
Leslie  as  his  major-generals.  But  they  wisely  adhered  to  the 
defensive  system ;  and^  while  the  English  were  reducing  the 
castles  of  Hume,  Tantallon,  Borthwick,  and  Roslin,  they 
were  busily  employed  in  strengthening  their  position,  in 
which  they  suffered  no  interruption,  as  Cromwell,  during 
the  winter  months,  was  prevented,  by  an  ague,  from  enduring 
fatigue,  or  superintending  affairs  in  the  field.  The  Scottish 
lines  rested  with  their  left  upon  Stirling,  their  right  upon 
the  Torwood,  and  the  river  Carron  protected  their  front: 
the  important  passes  thus  in  their  possession,  they  secured  a 
supply  of  recruits  and  provisions  from  the  north ;  and  had 
they  been  masters  of  a  fleet,   or  possessecji   a  supporting 
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army  in  the  north,  they  jpnight  have  bid  the  enemy  defiance. 
But  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemy  at  sea,  and 
they  had  neglected,  or  were  without  the  means  of  assembling 
any  other  force  of  consequence* 

The  English  were  aware  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility 
of  dislodging  them  by  an  attack  in  frpnt,  and  had,  besides,  a 
superstitious  dread  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ban- 
nockburn.  Three  different  plans  were  therefore  suggested  to 
Cromwell,  to  march  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  attack  from  the 
w^t;  to  cross  over  to  Fife,  at  Inverkeitbing,  or  Burntisland, 
and  harass  them  from  that  quarter;  or  to  transport  a  part  of 
the  army  tp  Angus,  by  sea,  and  after  dispersing  any  levies,  or 
re-enforcements,  which  might  be  in  preparation  there,  to  seize 
oh  Perth,  and  cut  off  all  resources  from  the  north«*^  With  the 
return  of  spring,  and  the  recovery  of  health,  Cromwell  reoom>- 
menced  his  field  operations.  Having  collected  a  flotilla  of  small 
icraft  at  Leith  and  Musselburgh,  he  marched  westward  with  a 
great  part  of  his  army,  making  a  demonstration,  as  if  to  turn 
the  Scottish  intrenehments,  or  attempt  the  fords  of  the  Forth, 
while  his  boats  made  an  attack  upon  Burntisland ;  but  the 
armament  being  beaten  ofi^  from  Burntisland,  and  the  posi- 
tions of  Leslie  too  well  chosen,  to  allow  the  other  movements 
any  chance  of  success^  the  English  general  returned  to  his  old 
quarters  about  Linlithgow.  Partial  skirmishing  took  place 
daily  between  the  armies,  in  which  the  Scots  seem  in  general 
to  have  had  the  advantage,  which  the  English  letters  from  the 
army  attribute,  and  probably  with  truth,  to  their  superior 
local  knowledge.  But  while  attracting  the  attention  of  their 
opponents  to  the  front  of  their  lines,  and  to  repeated  attacks 
upon  the  strongly  fortified  point  of  Burntisland,  an  English 
detachment  of  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  under  Overton, 
surprised  North  Queensferry.  Sensible  of  their  error,  In 
leaving  so  important  a  passage  so  feebly  protected,  a  strong 
body  of  forces  were  despatched  from  Stirling,  under  generals 
Brown  and  Hulborne,  to  regain  it,  but  they  were  anticipat- 
ed by  Cromwell,  who  threw  over  a  powerful  support,  under 

*  MickoPB  Original  Letters,  and  Papers  of  State,  p.  62.    Letters  fur  tht 
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Lambert,    to  secure    the    important    advantage.     A    fierce 
engagement  ehsoed  upon  the  heights,  which  ended  in  the  de^^ 
feat  of  the  Scots,  who  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  nearly  twa 
thousand  falliiig  in  the  field,  and  fiye  or  six  hundred  taken 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Sir  John  Brown,  their  gallant 
commander,  severely  wounded,  and  who  only  survived  a  few 
days.     Inverkeithing  and  Burntisland  were  the  relrard  of  this 
victory,  and  great  part  of  the  English  army  being  crossed 
bver,  they  soon  became  masters  of  the  whole  of  Fife.     Crom^ 
well  did  not  long  remain  inactive,  but  marched  straight  to 
Perth,  which  was  suri^endered  by  lord  Duifus,  the  governor^ 
on  the  same  day  oh  which  it  was  invested.     By  the  loss  of 
Perth,  Charles'  situation  was  rendered  critical,  yet  not  despe«» 
rate,  and  had  his  ambition  been  only  confined  to  the  kingdom^ 
which  had  so  generously  received  him,  his  resources  were  nol 
yet  so  completely  exhausted  as  to  have  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  leave  it.     If  Fife  and  Perth  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  the  west  and  the  south  were  relieved;  nor,  while  his 
army  remained  entire,  could  Cromwell  boast  of  being  master 
of  more  than  what  he  had  actually  military  possession  of:  tha 
highlands  were  still  open,  and  the  route  circuitous,  yet  supplies^ 
although  scanty,  might  have  been  obtained,  and  the  clans  of 
the  north,  if  not  formidable  as  a  regular  force,  were  terrible 
in  desultory  warfare.     Cromwell  dreaded  another  winter  cam« 
paign,  as  productive  of  **  ruin  to  his  soldiery,  for  whom  the 
Scots  were  too  hard,  in  respect  of  induring  the  winter  diffi* 
cullies  of  the  country,''  besides  the  **  endless  expense  to  the 
treasury  of  the  commonwealth." 

Unfortunately,  the  king's  advisers  were  equally  tired  of  the 
fatigues  of  a  protracted  warfare ;  and  considering  the  posses** 
sion  of  Scotland  as  a  secondary  object,  magnified  the  difficult- 
ies with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  exaggerated  the  strength, 
ardour,  and  preparations  of  his  adhereiits  in  Englatid*  If  he 
remained  where  he  was,  they  said,  he  must  either  starve,  or 
fight  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  as  Cromivell  now 
would  have  his  choice  of  the  ground,  but  the  road  to  his  capi* 
tal  was  unobstructed,  and  his  enemy  might  be  distanced  in  the 
tnarch,  the  presbyterians,  disgusted  with  the  dominion  of  the 
sectaries,  were  waiting  to  join  their  deliverers,  and  nothing  wasr 
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wanting  but  the  presence  of  bis  majesty  to  rouse  a  loyal  people 
to  declare  in  bis  favour.  Argyle  alone  deprecated  tbe  idea  of 
deserting  a  country  wbere  tbe  royal  authority  was  acknowl- 
edgedy  whose  population  had  been  so  severely  tried,  and  who 
had  suffered  so  much  in  his  cause,  for  the  unpromising  repu* 
tation  of  an  invasion  into  a  country  where  his  title  was  pro- 
scribed, and  another  form  of  government  established,  especially 
as  promises  much  moreflattering  had  proved  delusive,  and  when 
the  miserable  wreck  of  the  last  expedition  remained  still  fresh 
before  them,  as  a  warning  beacon.  His  influence,  however, 
was  gone,  his  reasons  were  rejected  as  pusillanimous,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  retire  to  his  estate,  when,  aboiit  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  the  Scottish  camp  suddenly  broke  up,  and 
Charles  marched  for  England.  His  army  was  estimated  at 
eighteen  thousand  men,  but  it  was  made  up  of  very  discordant 
materials,  rent  into  factions,  and  daily  lessened  as  it  advanced^ 
by  the  desertion  of  the  better  informed,  or  more  zealous  pres- 

byterians. 

Cromwell  was  at  Perth  when  the  news  reached  him  of  the 
Scottish  army's  march  south.  It  was  what  he  bad  hoped 
inight  be  the  consequence  of  his  own  progress  in  the  north, 
but  he  was  rather^ surprised  at  its  taking  place  so  soon.  His 
measures  were  as  usual  prompt :  leaving  a  garrison  in  Perth, 
he  sent  general  Monk,  with  between  five  and  six  thousand 
men,  to  reduce  Stirling,  and  proceeded  himself  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  in  the  pursuit.  In  liis  letter  to  the 
speaker,  which  announced  the  expedition  of  the  Scots;  ac- 
counting for  his  not  interposing  between  them  and  England, 
and  informing  him  of  the  arrangements  he  had  adopted,  he  re- 
marked the  similarity  of  the  situation  of  their  army  to  what 
it  had  been  at  Preston,  only  characterized  by  more  desperate 
folly,  from  the  settled  state  of  the  country,  and  their  own 
depression.  They  were  then  a  proud  unbeaten  force,  but  now 
they  were  dispirited  by  repeated  disasters;  and  he  encouraged 
the  parliament  to  hope  for  a  still  greater  triumph.  All  his  plans 
were  formed  with  a  sound  foresight  and  discretion.that  ensured 
success.  The  king  had  gained  some  days'  march  in  advance, 
but  major-general  Harrison,  and  colonel  Birch,  with  upwards 
of  four  thousand  horse,  hung  upon  his  flanks,  intercepted  his 
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recruits,  and  -hairassed  his  foraging  parties.  Lambert  follow- 
ed with  another  considerable  body  of  horse,  to  hover  in  his 
rear>  and  act  in  concert  with  Harrison,  as  occasion  required ; 
and  the  council,  by  his  instructions,  collected  the  militia,  and 
^uch  troops  as  they  could,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  ob- 
atruct  their  progress,  and  allow  the  main  army,  under  the 
general  himself,  time  t6  arrive* 

Instead  of  finding,  as  he  had  been  flattered,  a  people  ripe 
for  ifisurcection,  Charles  found  the  population  submitting 
^quietly  to  their  rulers,  every-where  averse  to  change,  and 
particularly  inimical  to  his  royal  pretensions^  A  corres- 
pondehce  between  the  English  and  Scottish  presbyterians, 
having  been  detected,  it  tended,  as  all  discovered  plots  do, 
to  strengthen  the  government  it  was  meant  to  subvert.  The 
presbyterians  were  afraid  to  venture  upon  any  new  scheme^ 
and  anxious  to  clear  themselves  from  any  connelcion  with  the 
eld ;  nor  indeed  had  they  much  encouragement  to  act  other- 
wise; for  although  their  brethren  in  the  Scottish  camp  had 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  issue  a  proclamation,  forbidding 
all  who  would  not  take  th^  covenant  to  join  their  army,  the 
royalist  party  had  procured  letters  to  be  sent  to  general  Mas- 
sey,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  ordering  him  to  sup- 
press its  publication,  which  letters  being*  intercepted,  all  con- 
fidence in  the  councils  of  the  king  was  destroyed,  and  the  as- 
sertions of  the  independents  confirmed,  that  he  was  a  man 
totally  devoid  of  principle,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  *^  himself  the 
centre  of  malignity/'  At  Warrington  bridge,  the  Scots  had  a 
skirmish  with  Lambert,  who  retired  in  disorder,  and  the  royal- 
ists exulted  in  their  already  achieved  triumph*  But  Leslie, 
who  had  never  been  sanguine  in  the  enterprise,  could  not  con- 
ceal from  Charles  his  melancholy  presages  of  a  more  dreadful 
issue.*  Their  enemies  were  fast  closing  around  them,  and 
the  mairch  to  the  capital  was  given  up  in  despair.  Reduced, 
by  distress  and  desertion,  to  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
thousand  men,  the  worn-out  troops  demanded  repose ;  and 
Worcester  presented  itself,  where  they  might  halt  and  refresh, 
while  Massey  proceeded  to  Gloucester,  in  the  expectation  of 

*  ClareDdon< 
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rousing  &tid  collecting  his  fonrier  adherents;  TbitHer  tbey  pro» 
cecdedy  and  immediately  began  to  repair  and  add  to  the  fortf* 
ficadons;  but  Lambert,  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood,  together 
with  the  militia,  already  ontoumbered  and  hemmed  them  m^ 
and  the  only  re«enforcement  they  receiyed,  was  the  earl  of 
Derby  and  thirty  men,  the  remains  of  foniteen  hundred^  who 
had  been  met  and  dispersed  by  colonel  Lilbarn. 

The   youAg  ku^g?    among   whose  qnalificatioas   personal 
courage  never  seems  to  have  been  conspicuous,  when  Derby 
arrived  with  the  news  of  his  defeat^  was  disposed  to  carry  off 
the  horse,,  and  provide  for  his  own  safety,  by  a  hasty  retreat ; 
but  the  foot  mutinied,   protesting  their  cavalry  sliould  not 
desert  them,   that  since  they  must  su&r,   they  should    all 
fiire  alike.     Had  his  majesty,  however,  even  prevailed  upon 
the    cavalry   to  make   the    dastardly   and   treacherous    at- 
tempt,  all   the  avenues   of  escape  were   shut  up^      Crom>» 
well  had  arrived  with  his  veterans,  and  the  royal  army  was 
completely  environed.     Some  slight  affairs  of  posts  took  place 
on  the  first  and  second  of  September,  in  endeavouring  to  re^ 
pair  the  bridges  over  the  Severn  the  Scots  had  broken  down ; 
but  the  third,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  was  flp-< 
pointed  for  the  general  assanlt.     Early  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,   lieutenant-general  Fleetwood,   who  had  passed   to  the 
south-west  side  of  the  river,  marched  upon  Powick,  a  strong 
pass  itt  possession  of  the  Scots,  to  commence  the  attack  in 
that  quarter;  by  some  hinderance  he  did  not  arrive,  till  be-" 
tween  two  titid  three  in  the  afternoon,  by  which  time,  the 
Scots,  apprized  of  his  approach,  had  drawn  out  a  considerable 
ibrce,  and  lined  the  hedges,  with  which  the  ground  every-* 
where  was  intersected.     The  reception  he  met  was  so  warm, 
that  Cromwell  himself  was  obliged  to  advance  to  his  $upport5 
6ver  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  he  had  constructed  at  that  point, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  his  best  troops,  and  every 
hedge  and  ditch  was  obstinately  contested.     Unable  to  con- 
tend with  an  accumulating  host,  the  Scots  were  at  last  forced 
into  the  town ;  but  rallying  within,  they  rushed  out  with  their 
whole  force  at  the  opposite  side,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  over- 
power the  portion  of  the  English  army  which  had  been  left  thercy 
before  the  others  could  recross  and  come  up  to  their  assistance. 
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Here  tlie  bettle  raged  with  alternate  success  for  ibree  jbourS)  and 
Jthe  Scots  bad  the  advantage  of  the  weU-fought  day^  when  tb^ 
nrri  val  of  fresh  troops  snatched  from  their  hands  the  transielM: 
auecess  their  desperate  valour  bod  won;  they  retired  from 
the  hedges  to  their  unfinished  intrench  ments,  nor  did  they 
Mirrender  an  inch  of  ground  without  a  struggle;  but  the 
auperior  disci^ne  and  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  c^ 
pooents  prevailed^  For(  Royal  was  stornuKl^  their  other 
storks  carried,  and  l;hey  fled  in  confusion  again  to  the  town, 
^heir  own  cannon  playing  upon  them.  The  battle  bad  last^ 
£ve  hours;  yet  the  eonfused  noise  of  the  victars  and  van- 
jquished  .entering  Worcester  togethery  first  informed  the 
monarch  for  .whose  crown  tbcgr  were  contending  that  there 
bad  been  an  engagement  i  Roused  from  his  slumbers,  for  he 
liad  gone  to  sleep,  Charles  rushed  into  the  street,  and  called 
«ipon  his  flying  troofusrs  to  rally,  bot  finding  them  deaf  to  bis 
remonstrances,  he  chose  the  second  best  alternative,  and 
accompanied  the  fsgitives.  This  terrible  oonflict,  tlie  stiflest, 
ms  Cromwell  repeatedly  aflimis,  he  ever  witnessed,  was  deci- 
irive.  Two  thousand  were  slain,  six  or  sefven  thousand  were 
made  priaoners  in  the  town,  besides  those  afterwards  taken. 
Anunig  these  were  the  dake  of  Hamilton,  who  died  of  his 
woonds  next  day;  the  earl  of  Landerdale,  wlio  survived  a 
long  confinement  in  the  tower  to  be  the  scourge  and  the 
mirse  of  his  country ;  eleven  other  noblemen,  and  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  of  distinction.  Tlie  royal 
standard,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty»«ight  colours,  with  the 
4whole  baggage,  the  king's  coach  and  horses,  his  robes 
pf  state,  and  the  collars  of  bis  orders,  were  the  prize  of  the 
victors.  Since  the  battle  of  Flodden,  never  had  Scotlstui 
known  so  foul  a  defeat,  but  that  had  inflicted  no.  such  lexten*- 
sive  misery.  The  common  soldiery  who  there  escaped  the 
slaughter  of  the  day,  returned  to  their  lumies,  but  here  the 
miseiable  tenantry  who  had  been  dragged  into  the  field, 
«ere  either  doomed  to  die  in  over«crowded  prisons,  pr  ^ranr? 
sported  to  foreign  slavery  in  the  plantations. 

Charles'  romantic  escape  after  the  battle,  has  made  his 
iiistorians  pass  lightly  over  his  absence  during  the  heat  of 
fhe  engagement,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  royal  wimderef 
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have  been  allowed  to  atone  for  his  doubtful  courage }  as  they 
are  the  only  portion  of  his  life  that  do  not  merit  almost  un^- 
qualified  censure,  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  them.  When 
he  had  got  at  a  considerable  disumce  from  the  city^  afraid 
of  the  danger  of  being  in  so  great  a  crowd,  he  withdrew 
during  the  darkness  of  the  night  with  two  servants,  whom 
he  also  dismissed  about  daybreak,  after  having  made  them 
cut  off  his  hair.  He  then  entered,  a  wood,  where  he  rested 
beneath  a  wide  spreading  oak,  whose  boughs  were  entirely 
covered  with  foliage.  Captain  Careless  who  had  spent  the 
night  in  the  branches,  descried  the  royal  fugitive,  and  de- 
scending, invited  him  to  take  up  his  abode  along  with  him 
in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  during  the  day,  as  it  was  probable 
the  forest  would  be  searched  when  it  was  light,  and  there 
was  a  chance  of  their  remaining  undiscovered,  as  the  leaves 
were  so  thick;  then  helping  the  king  to  get  up,  he  himself 
followed,  and  they  two  remained  secure  among  its  umbrage. 
As  Careless  had  imagined,  numerous  parties  of  soldiers  en- 
tered the  wood  next  day,  many  of  whom  they  saw,  and  some 
they  heard  beneath  the  covert  of  their  hiding-place,  discoursr 
ing  of  how  they  would  treat  his  majesty,  if  they  only  could 
catch  hold  of  him.  Night  released  them  from  their  eerie; 
and  the  king,  weary  with  watching  and  faint  with  hunger,  hav- 
ing iiBisted  two  days,  was  conducted  by  his  companion  to  a 
woodman's  cottage,  whose  owner,  without  knowing  his  quality, 
afforded  him  lodging  in  a  barn,  where  he  lay  covered  with 
hay,  and  brought  him  a  piece  of  coarse  bread  and  some 
buttermilk,  on  which  he  afterwards  said  he  made  the  most  de- 
licious meal  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life.  Afraid  of  leading  to 
a  discovery.  Careless  left  him  here,  whence,  after  resting  two 
days,  he  proceeded  disguised  in  his  landlord's  clothes,  and 
under  a  new  guide,  to  another  equally  mean  dwelling,  where 
his  bedchamber  was  again  a  barn,  and  the  royal  banquet,  por^ 
ridge  and  cheese.  His  march  had  been  dreadful ;  through 
hedges,  ditches,  and  brushwood,  on  his  bare  soles,  for  the  .wood- 
man's shoes  were  so  intolerably  painful,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
throw  them  away,  and  the  thorns  terribly  lacerated  his  fieet 
and  legs;  frequently,  in  despair,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  with   the  desperate  resolution .  of  resting  there  till 
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morning,  at  whatever  hazard,  and  but  for  the  spirit^ 
strength,  and  exertions  of  the  countryman,  who  dragged 
him  along,  would  have  sullenly  resigned  hipiself  to  his  fate. 
For  some  time  he  was  led  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  his 
pursuers,  but  without  any  certain  plan  for  escape,  only  he  re- 
marked that  he  was  never  carried  to  any  gentleman's  house, 
but  always  lodged  in  wretched  hovels,  where  his  sustenance 
was  coarse,  unpleasant,  and  unpalatable,  till  he  was  taken 
under  the  guidance  of  Huddleston,  a  Benedioline  monk,  who 
officiated  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  quarter,  and 
was  sent  to  him  by  Careless.  This  religious  conducted  him 
to  the  houses  of  the  chief  people  of  that  persuasion ;  who, 
being  generally  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  and  themselves 
and  their  priests  liable  to  apprehension,  had  secret  lurking 
holes,  in  which  the  wandering  monarch  frequently  found 
more  comfortable  rest  and  refreshment,  than  in  the  rude 
habitations  among  which  he  had  been  lately.  The  long  con* 
tinuance  of  the  civil  wars  was  productive  of  this  advantage, 
that  men's  characters  were  distinctly  known,  and  each  party 
could  pretty  accurately  point  out  who  were  worthy  of  trust : 
Charles,  therefore,  was  never  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
shelter  in  any  house  of  suspicious  or  untried  fidelity;  yet  he 
frequently  encountered  considerable  risk,  and  experienced 
some  remarkable  escapes,  more  remarkable  from  the  high 
reward  offered  for  his  apprehension.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol,  at  Mr.  Lime's  house,  he  was  recognised  by  the 
butler,  but  he  kept  the  secret.  At  Lyme,  a  vessel  was  en- 
gaged to  carry  him  to  the  opposite  coast;  but  the  master  not 
having  intrusted  the  secret  to  his  wife,  the  lady,  whose  sus- 
picions had  been  aroused  by  observing  that  something  was 
going  forward,  and  enraged  at  being  kept  in  the  dark,  on 
the  night  when  her  husband  was  preparing  for  his  departure, 
pot  her  back  to  the  door,  and  swore  he  should  not  move  till 
he  told  her  where  he  was  going ;  or  if  he  ventured  to  cross 
the  threshold,  she  would  go  to  the  mayor,  and  have  him  taken 
up  and  exaipined  as  to  who  were  his  passengers.  While  the 
king  was  waiting  at  the  inn  for  the  capt^n,  who  did  not  come 
»t  the  appointed  hour,  a  smith  observed  that  his  horse's  shoes 
were  made  in  the  north,  and  the  suspicious  intelligence  being 
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communieitted  to  a  preacher,  he  instaotly  exdaimed,  Ui« 
stranger  is  Charles  Stuart»  aod  all  were  oo  the  alert  to  ob* 
tain  the  prize ;  but  bis  majesty  had  been  #larmed  at  the  ship* 
master  not  keeping  his  time,  and,  by  a  precipitate  flight,  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  harm  ere  the  smith's  knowledge,  or  the 
preacher's  suspicion  tiad  roused  the  country*  Going  to  Salis- 
bury, on  horseback,  with  a  sister  of  colonel  Windham's  be- 
Jbind  him,  he  rode  through  the  midst  of  %  regiment  of  horse, 
and  passed  Desborough  walking  down  a  hill  with  some  of  his 
officers,  without  being  discovered*  At  last  a  vessel  was  pro- 
cured at  a  small  fishing  town  in  Sussex,  in  which  he  env- 
barked,  and  landed  safely  next  day  near  Rouen,  in  No|rmandy^ 
in  the  month  of  November. 

Drained  of  troops,  by  the  ill-advised,  ill-fated  expedition^ 
Scotland  presented  no  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  re- 
publicans, except  a  few  towns,  poorly  fortified,  and  worse 
garrisoned*  Stirling,  which  alone  promised  to  make  some 
appearance  of  resistance,  surrendered  to  Monk  almost  with- 
out a  shot;  the  highlanders  who  were  left  to  defend  it,  gladly 
accepting,  as  the  price  of  the  fortress,  permission  to  retire  un- 
molasted  to  their  homes,  with  the  goods  of  their  more  wealthy 
neighbours,  which  bad  been  lodged  within  it  for  safety.* 
Dundee,  to  which  the  mint  had  been  removed,  contained  the 
riches  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  repeatedly  summon- 
ed to  surrender,  but  refusing,  it  was,  owing  to  the  intoxication 
of  the  soldiery  and  townsmen,  taken  by  storm,  on  tlie  first  of 

*  Laing  says,  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  which  bad  been  preBerred  on 
ibe  surrender  of  Edinbuiigh  caiatle,  were  retaken  at  Stirling,  and  were  un- 
necessarily transported  by  Monk  to  the  Tower  of  London.  I  apprehend  the 
records  which  were  found  in  Stirling  castle,  were  only  those  records  of  parlia* 
ment,  which  had  been  carried  to  Perth,  and  afterwards  to  Stirling.  TTie  re- 
cords which  were  in  Edinburgh  castle  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  were  taken 
\}j  an  English  fi-igate,  between  Leith  and  Burntisland,  and  sent  to  London 
iMreet.  Lament's  Diary,  Mareh,  1651.  The  parliament  jirbicb  met  at  Peitb, 
instructed  ite  clerk  register  to  remonstrate  with  Cromwell  upon  the  subject, 
which  he  did,  both  by  letter,  and  personally.  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  266.  Acts 
of  parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  586.  And  afterwards,  when  Cromwell  was  protector, 
a  number  of  the  principal  public  registers  were  restored,  1657.  The  rest 
were  lost,  amounting  to  eighty-five  hogsheads  full,  after  the  restoration,  ii^ 
Uidr  passage  by  sea»  daring  the  winter  season. 
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September;  the  garrisMi  was  put  to  the  sword,  the  town  de^ 
livered  up  to  pillage,  and  the  inhabitants,  without  distioctioti  of 
age  or  sex,  to  massacre  or  dishonour.  The  spoil  was  estimat*' 
ed  at  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  bra^e  goTemor,' 
Sir  R.  Lumsden,  was  killed  in  cold  blood,  by  order  of  the 
base  and  inhuman  Monk,  after  he  had  quarter ^given ;  and  the 
ministers,  although  they  bad  advised  the  surrender  of  the  place, 
were  insulted,*  and  sent  prisoners  to  England,  along  with  a 
number  of  the  committee  of  estates,  who  had  been  seized  at  Alyth, 
where  they  met  two  days  before,  to  concert  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  Calculating  upon  Dundee  making  a  vig'^ 
orous  resistance,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Leven,  lords 
Ogilvy,  Crawford,  Lindsay,  and  a  number  of  other  noblemen^ 
had  resolved  to  attempt  its  relief,  but  colonel  Allured  surprised 
them  at  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  dispersed  their  levies. 
**  They  were  betrayed,**  says  the  genealogist  of  the  house  of 
Sutherland,  *^  by  William  Buchan,  general  scoutmaster  of  the 
Scottish  army,  who  conveyed  and  led  the  English  thither,  by  a 
secret  and  quiet  way.'^f  Those  who  escaped  of  the  committee 
met  after,  at  Inverury,  where  Huntly  was  chosen  preses,  and  it 
was  pn^xjsed  to  create  him  captain-general ;  but  the  sudden 
advance  of  the  enemy  broke  up  that  assembly,  when  all  retired 
north  of  the  Spey,  except  Huntly  and  Balcarras,  who,  in  the 
month  of  September,  submitted  to  the  Engli5li4  The  bloody 
execution  done  upon  Dundee,  terrified  the  other  towns  into 
submission,  and  the  insignificant  army  which  Cromwell  had  left 
with  Monk  was  found  sufficient  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
a  country,  which  the  more  terrible  array  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  English  monarchs  had  been  unable  to  conquer.  The 
English  general  secured  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  by 
placing  garrisons  in  the  chief  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
Argyle,  when  he  perceived  that  aU  was  lost,  sent  a  proposal  to^ 

•  **  Their  ministers  wer  verey  auerse  from  holdiog  out  the  toone>  hot  wold 
had  it  rendered,"  **  notwithstanding,  the  collericke  merceylesse  commander, 
wold  not  hcire  them  spcake  one  word  in  their  owcn  deffcnce,  hot  in  a  rage, 
commandit  Mr.  Jo.  Robertson,  not  to  spcake  one  word,  which,  if  he  presum- 
ed to  doe,  he  would  scobe  his  raouthe.**    BalCuur,  voL  iv.  p^  316. 

t  Gordon's  Genealog.  Hi^t.  p.  560. 

t  Lamont*s  Diary,  p.  42.    Milton's  Political  Papcrt,  p.  79.    Whitclock, 

p.  <03, 
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Monk,  for  sparing  the  farther  efiiision  of  blood,  and  entering 
into  a  treaty ;  but  receiyed  for  answer,  that  no  correspondence 
could  be  entered  into,  without  the  direction  of  the  parliament  * 
Ahnost  all  the  other  Scottish  chiefs  ^ere  mined,  dead,  or  m 
exile*  Of  two  dukes  of  Hamilton,  one  had  perished  on  tlie 
scaffold,  and  oye  upon  the  field.  Their  large  possessions  were 
forfeited,  part  bestowed  upon  the  conquerors,  and  the  rest  scarce- 
ly adequate  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it,  leaving  the  repre^ 
sentative  of  that  ancient  family,  a  girl,  heretrix  only  of  the 
shadow  of  a  mighty  name.  The  earls  of  Lauderdale,  Leven, 
Crawford,  and  Marischall,  Rothes,  Eglinton  and  his  family, 
were  prisoners  in  England,  their  possessions  sequestrated,  and 
gifted  to  English  officers.  Lennosc,  Loudon,  and  Douglas,  were 
in  retirement.  Overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  deprived  of  influ- 
ence, Warriston  had  retired  from  public  life,  and  associating 
only  with  the  remonstrants,  refused  to  join  in  any  measures 
with  the  marquis* 

So  low  was  the  nobility  reduced,  and  so  totally  was  the 
spirit  of  the  people  depressed,  that  when  he  invited  a  con* 
vention  of  estates  to  meet  at  Inveraray,  to  consider  of  resist- 
ance, or  of  terms  to  ask  of  the  victors,  •  he  could  find 
none  to  second  him  in  the  dark  hour  of  his  countiy^ 
distress.  He,  however,  commanded  respect,  and  inspired  the 
conquerors  with  moderation,  by  showing  that  despair  might 
even  yet  render  the  vanquished  formidable.  He  had  fortified 
some  of  the  highland  strengths,  and  gathered  his  clan,  nor  were 
the  English  soldiers  very  anxious  to  prosecute  the  war  among 
the  mountains;  their  letters  were  filled  at  this  time  with  sad 
pictures  of  the  poverty  of  the  country,  the  men  and  women  of 
which,  they  represented  as  demi-savages,  with  **  pladdes  about 
their  middle,"  inhabiting  houses  constructed  of  earth  and  turf, 
over  whose  roofs  the  horsemen  were  apt  to  ride,  when  they 
chanced  to  be  careless;  where  nothing  could  be  purchased  for 
money,  and  where,  in  the  month  of  July,  they  were  scorched  with 
heat,  although  the  snow  was  still  lying  on  the  hills :  the  inhabit* 
ants  speaking  an  unknown  tongue,  were  every^where  hostile, 
and  rendered  it  unsafe  for  stragglers  to  leave  the  garrisons,  nor 

•  Balfoui',  vol  iv.  p.  3 16-1  "• 
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although  venison  was  plen^,  durst  th^  hunt  it  but  in  detach- 
ments.* 

After  the  surrender  of  Dumbarton,  the  marquis  still  re- 
fused)  in  a  conference  with  major-general  Dean,  and  some  of 
the  other  English  commissioners,  to  submit  to  the  English 
commonwealth,  and  prepared  for  resistance,  although  very  un«* 
equal  to  the  contest.  In  consequence,  his  country  was  entered 
by  several  regiments  of  horse  and  foot;  but  it  had  been  already 
so  wasted,  that  its  poverty  was  its  protection,  and  the  want  of 
supplies  from  England,  obliged  the  major-general,  who  was 
approaching  through  Lochaber,  to  retrace  hb  steps.  But  ro* 
turning  afterwards  unexpectedly  by  sea,  from  Ayr,  Dean  surprise 
ed  the  marquis  at  Inveraray,  where  he  was  confined  by  sickness 
to  the  castle,  and  while  he  kept  him  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
extorted  from  him  a  reluctant  submission.  He  had  however, 
the  melancholy  honour  of  being  the  last  man  of  any  note  in 
the  country,  who  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  resistless  supremacy  of  Cromwell.  An  incident 
marked  the  respect  in  which  Argyle  was  held  by  his  vassals. 
The  highlanders,  who  imagined  their  chieftain  had  not  been 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  assembled  in  consider* 
able  numbers,  in  one  of  the  passes  through  which  the  English 
had  to  defile,  and,  from  the  inaccessible  rocks  on  which  they 
were  stationed,  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  intruders,  until 
satisfied  that  they  had  not  carried  Argyle  as  a  prisoner  along 
with  them.  Others  seized  the  castle  of  Tarbet,  on  the  same 
pretext,  during  the  absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison, 
who  Iiad  gone  a  nutting,  from  which  they  took  ten  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  five  thousand  weight  of  cheese,  and  twenty-six 
bags  of  biscuit :  for  this,  however,  they  afterward  made  an 
apology  to  the  major-general,  who,  politically,  accepted  it  and 
not  being  too  rigid  in  requiring  restitution,  his  forces  were 
treated  with  more  kindness  in  that  district,  and  their  officers 
entertained  at  the  expense  of  Argyle;  whose  interest  demanded 
that  he  should  use  them  with  hospitality,  when  further  hostility 
would  only  have  aggravated  his  irremediable  ruin.f 

*  Whitelock,  p.  514,  519. 

t  Whitelock,  503—6.    Argylc's    speech   on  his  trial.    Wodrow,   App. 
vol.  i. 

VOL.  IV.  3  K 
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Meanwhile  the  remonstrants  who  uniformly  opposed,  and 
who  still  dreaded  the  episcopalian  and  royal  power  united, 
eren  more  than  they  did  the  sectaries;  now  whoi  all  the 
mischiefs  which  they  had  so  clearly  foreseen  from  the  mo» 
ment  that  the  king  was  invited  to  retnm,  were  actnally  be- 
fallen the  nation,  endeavoured  to  procure  terms  similar  to 
what  Cromwell  had  offered  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  * 
But  the  English  parliament  had  resolved  if  possible,  to 
prevent  in  foture  any  annoyance  from  Scotland,  by  redu- 
cing it  to  the  state  of  a  conquered  province,  under  the 
more  palatable  name  of  an  incorporating  union,  and  com- 
missioners were  immediately  despatched  to  settle  the  affiurs 
of  the  kingdom,  and  prepare  for  the  aceomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  event,  f  They  found  on  their  arrival  Scotland 
in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy,  the  course  of  justice  sus- 
pended, the  cities  without  magistrates,  or  the  ma|pstra(es 
without  power,  the  country  rent  into  political,  and  the 
church  into  both  religious  and  political  divisions,  yet  all 
averse  to  a  union  by  which  the  independence  of  the  nation 
would  be  annihilated*  The  ministers  deprecated  it  as  a 
surrender  of  the  rights  of  Christ  to  submit  to  political 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters;   and   the  shires  and  the 

*  Imoitdistety  upon  the  newt  of  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  a  day  of  hoauKs. 
tion  was  kept,  by  a  number  of  miniiten  at  Ediotofb*  to  implofe  the  mercy 
of  God,  upon  the  wretched  state  of  the  countiy»  and  to  confess  their  sin,  in 
their  too  much  compliance  with  their  king;  and  aflterwards  they  met  together, 
to  consult,  as  to  what  measures  were  to  be  pursued  in  treating  with  England; 
but  their  own  unhappy  dlTisions,  prevented  their  coming  to  any  condusiott. 
A  comiBittee,  at  the  bead  of  which,  was  lord  Warriiton,  sate  also  about  the 
sBBQe  timc^  to  consider  privately,  respectiag  the  conditions  of  subfnkiioa,  to 
be  proposed  to  the  victorious  parliament;  they  were  willing  to  waive  the 
question  of  monarchical  government,  to  reduce  the  feudal  influence  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  to  abolish  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  ministers  in  political 
matters.    Nicol's  Papers,  p.  79.    Whitdock,  p.  489. 

f  The  commissioners  were  lord  chief  justice.  Sir  John,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Junr.,  najor-general  Laaibert,  major-general  Dean,  lientasaot-ganeral  Monk, 
colonel  Fenwicki  Alderman' Iicfabum>  and  a]f\jor  fioUoway.  Tktj  were  to 
settle  the  peace  of  the  country,  not  upon  the  principles  of  equality  between 
independent  governments,  but  upon  the  fallacious  prtnci|des,  which  of  late 
years,  we  have  seen  revive  and  pensb*  that  of  treating  with  the  people  with* 
out  any  reference  to  their  government. 
77 
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burghs  saw  in  the  loss  of  their  parlnnnent  the  destroction 

of  their  importance,   and  the  h>ss  of  their  liberty;   besides 

throughout  the  whole   land  there   was  a   strong  feeling  of 

respect  for  monarchical  government,  however  dilperent  their 

sentiments   were  with    regard  to  the  present  king*     Their 

aversicm  to  the  meaisure  was  displayed  by  the  tardiness  with 

which  the  counties  and  towns  proceeded  to  choose  delegates 

to  meet  with  the  commissioners,  nor  was  it  without  threats, 

promises,  and  force,  that  about  a  third  of  the  number  who 

had  been  summoned,  could  be  induced  to  attend,  and  vote 

in  favour  of  the  proposal.  *     A  bill  was  however  in  conse* 

*  Tax  MufUTBM.-— The  Snglish  geosral  had  already  forbidden  any  covenant 
or  oeth  beuig  Smpoied  by  the  kirkmen,  without  the  authority  of  the  EngUah 
pariiament;  or  any  civil  officer  to  molest  the  persons  or  estates  of  the  ex* 
communicated)  or  prevent  others  from  trading  and  using  the  common  inter- 
course of  life  with  them :  the  ministers  conceiving  this  an  intrusion  upon 
their  ecdesiattical  rights,  had  taken  the  alarm>  and  drawn  up  a  letter  for 
Cromweli,  expecting  that  he  would  have  had  the  sole  direction  of  Scottish 
afiairB,  ID  which  they  depreciited  ''ao  incorporating  union  with  England,  as 
what  would  draw  on  a  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state  in  the  things 
of  Christy  introduce  magistrates  of  principles  contrary  to  the  churcbi  and  tol- 
erate the  gathering  of  private  churches  and  the  preaching  of  troopers."   Crom- 
Well  not  returning,  Warriston  presented  the  letter  to  Lambert,  who  laid  it 
before  the  commissions^    They  felt  neither  the  seme  horror  at  toleration 
nor  at  li^«prtaching ;  but  >were  willing  to  maintain  the  established  form  of 
church  government,  ao  long  os  it  did  not  intermeddle  with  politics,  nor  urge 
its  own  exclusive  protection :  and  in  reply,  they  issued  a  declaration,  **  That, 
for  prolnoting  of  holiness,  and  the  power  of  godliness^  all  care  should  be  used 
for  publishing  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  fidthful  dispensers  thereof;  and  care  taken  for  removing  of 
scandalous  persont  in  the  work  of  the  ministiy,  and  pladng  others,  fitly 
qualified  with  gifts  for  instructing  the  people,  in  their  stead;  and  encourage- 
ment be  given  from  all  authority  to  such  as  shall  join  in  the  service  qf  God, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  their  peaceable  and  in* 
o£faasive  exercise  of  the  same :  and  others  not  satisfied  with  that  form,  shall 
serve  and  worship  God  in  any  other  gospel-way*    That  all  magistrates  who 
lived  peaceably,  and  exercised  their  functions  as  terrors  only  to  evil-doerg, 
should  be  protected  by  them ;  and  that  ail  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  crafts- 
men, possessing  estates  not  above  af  500,  and  all  others  under  £200,  soldiers 
and  mois-troopers  excepted,  should  be  freed  from  all  forfeitures,  molestation, 
or  trouble,  for  any.  thing  they  had  done  during  the  war.*'    The  remonstrants, 
in  their  aversion  to  prelacy,  the  restoration  of  which  they  justly  considered 
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quence  brought  into  the  English  parliament  (or  the  union 
of  Scotland  with  the  commonwealth  and  committed;  but 
the  forcible  dissolution  of  that  renowned  assemUy  j^revaited 
the  completion  of  that  work,  as  a  regular  transaction  be* 
tween  the  two  kingdoms. 

But  when  Cromwell  seized  the  reins,  in  the  instrument  of 
government,  constituting  the  empire  a  protectorate,  the  in- 
corporating union  of  Scotland  with  England  was  declared^ 
only  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  sent  from  that  section 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  proportions  for  the  counties,  cities, 

as  inseparable  from  the  restoration  of  Charles,  were  less  opposed  to  an  union 
with  England,  which  secured  them  from  the  danger  of  a  persecutiag  hier- 
archy, than  the  resolutionists ;  who  either  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  ia 
the  sincerity  of  the  king's  conversion  to  the  covenant,  and  continued  to  offer 
up  prayers  for  his  safety,  as  their  lawful  king.  This  added  another  to  the  al- 
most  interminable  divisions  in  the  country ;  some  presbyterians  refusiiig  to 
allow  the  declaration  to  be  read  in  their  pulpits,  and  others  escpressiag  thdr 
approbation  of  the  proposed  union. 

The  SHiass.— Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  coromissionerB  fram  Eng« 
land,  the  gentlemen  of  Fife  met,  and  prepared  letters  and  commissiooen,  to 
be  sent  to  every  county,  inviting  deputies  to  attend  their  arrival,  and  make 
proposals ;  but  the  parliament  of  England  ordered  the  council  of  state  to  take 
care  that  no  meeting  should  be  suffered  in  Scotland,  under  any  pretence  of 
consulting  upon  matters  of  government 

The  Burghs. — ^The  capital  and  some  of  the  principal  towns  were  withont 
mapitrates,  because  no  one  would  venture,  without  authority,  to  exercise  an 
office,  by  which  he  might  be  made  liable  for  the  debt  of  the  community,  and 
ultimately  refused  any  l^gal  resource.  A  committee  of  the  dtiaens  of  Edin^* 
bui^,  consisting  of  three  merchants  and  three  tradesmen,  immediately  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  comroisaoners,  waited  upon  them  at  Dalkekfa,  to  invite 
them  to  the  city,  and  solicit  them  for  a  restitution  of  their  Bugistracy.  A 
protection  was  granted  to  the  ci^,  and  a  new  charter  for  the  election  of 
magistrates.  The  power  of  election  appears  to  have  been,  by  this  deed  (the 
original  of  which  is  now  lost),  left  undecided  between  the  council  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  dtizens,  but  ^  at  a  meeting  of  the  neighbours :"  it  would 
seem  the  said  neighbours  devolved  this  task  on  the  former  council,  which 
vras  empowered  to  nominate  the  new  one — a  precedent,  the  authority  of 
which  has  outlived  these  turbulent  times.  Dundee,  upon  a  similar  applica- 
tion, received  a  similar  return.  But  these  favours  appear  to  have  been  coupled 
with  a  requisition,  that  the  new  magistrates  should  choose  deputies  for  ar- 
ranging the  proposed  union.  Maitland's  Hist,  of  Edin.  p.  91.  Lamont's 
Diary.    Whitelock,  ut  supra. 
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and  burghs,  was  left  to  the  determination  of  the  protector  and 
major  part  of  his  council.  Shortly  after  Oliver  was  named  by 
his  officers,  protector,  he  issued  an  ordinance  for  perfecting  and 
completing  that  union.  In  it  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
discharged  from  all  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stu-^ 
art ;  and  the  separate  monarchy  of  Scotland,  together  with 
the  authority  of  the  three  estates,  was  formally  abolished ;  and 
the  number  of  members  to  sit  in  the  united  parliament  for 
Scotland  and  the  isles  fixed  at  thirty.  The  other  provisions 
of  this  act  were  highly  favourable  to  Scotland,  and  not  less  re- 
markable for  their  good  sense  than  their  beneficial  tendency ; 
bad  they  been  carried  into  eifect  they  would  have  anticipated 
by  a  century  the  improvement  of  the  coimtry.  All  customs 
and  imposts  upon  the  export  or  import  of  goods  from  either 
country  to  the  other  were  taken  off,  and  both  were  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  and  freedom  throughout  the  whole  terri- 
tories of  the  commonwealth.  The  system  of  feudal  vassalage 
and  servitude  hitherto  exercised  in  Scotland,  by  which  estates 
were  held  under  tenures  of  personal  service,  was  done  away ; 
and  all  heritors,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  lands,"' were 
freed  from  any  other  demand  upon  them  than  the  fines  due 
upon  the  death  of  the  lords,  or  the  death  or  alienation  of  the 
tenant^  and  these  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  year's  value  of  the 
property;  all  hereditary  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs  was 
at  the  same  time  suppressed.  But  few  Scottishmen  of  rank 
were  ever  returned  to  any  of  Cromwell's  parliaments;  the 
majority  consisted  of  English  officers,  or  persons  in  the  em- 
ployment of  government. 

^*  Of  a  long  time,"  says  Baillie,  ^^  no  men  in  the  whole  isle 
did  mute ;"  the  episcopalians  bent  to  the  storm,  and  when  it 
was  perilous  to  contend  for  the  church  or  king,  they  left  them 
both  to  that  divine  protection  which  they  claimed  by  right, 
and  were  content  themselves  to  repose  under  a  more  visible, 
and  what  they  deemed  more  secure,  albeit  they  styled  it,  an 
execrable  authority.  The  presbyterians  yielded  only  to  ne- 
cessity, and  never  surrendered  their  religious  or  political 
principles,  even  when  they  submitted  to  physical  force ;  and 
to  them  alone,  in  the  day  of  his  deepest  distress,  could  the 
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fogidve  Charles  look  for  any  glimmering  of  hope;  bat  they 
were  split  into  factions,  whose  different  rdUgious  views,  aug^ 
mented  by  their  political  antipathies,  prevented  them  from 
uniting  in  any  scheme  for  the  recall  of  the  king.  When  the 
generd  assembly,  which  met  at  St.  Andrews,  approved  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  commission  respecting  malignants,  the  re^ 
monstrants  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  that  as- 
sembly, and  protested  against  it  as  pre->limited*  The  assembly, 
in  return,  deposed  three  of  the  leading  ministers,  and  sus- 
pended one ;  but  the  protestors,  as  they  were  now  called,  re- 
mained firm,  and  renewed  their  opposition  in  the  next  a»* 
sembly,  though  with  as  littie  success,  and  their  party,  increased 
in  number,  were  prepared  for  a  still  farther  trial  of  strength, 
when  Cromwell  effectually  prevented  the  meeting  of  any  more 
assemblies.  This  dispute  was  not,  however,  a  mere  contest 
respecting  the  propriety  of  a  measure  which  the  protestors  con- 
sidered as  having  involved  both  cause  and  country  in  ruin,  it 
involved  also  the  question,  whether  the  nation  was  bound  by 
the  covenants  to  endeavour,  even  then,  the  recall  of  the  king, 
and  the  promoting  of  religious  uniformity,  or  whether  they 
ought  to  accept  of  the  toleration  offered  by  the  English  com- 
monwealth, employ  themselves  in  the  duties  of  their  stations^ 
and^  as  the  case  of  royalty  seemed  to  be  desperate^  to  avoid 
engaging  in  any  attempts  against  a  government  which  pxi- 
tected  their  civil  rights,  and  did  not  encroach  upon  their  re- 
ligious liberty.* 

The  dissensions  upon  this  subject  continued*till  the  restora^ 
tion,  when,  'as  Wodrow  remarks,  ^*  the  whole  honest  presby- 
terian  ministers  were  sent  to  the  furnace  to  unite  them  ;*'  but 
the  account  of  them  belongs  properly  to  ecclesiastical  story, 
and,  not  being  immediately  and  necessarily  connected  with 
the  political,  I  omit  them  in  this  work,  as  possibly  some  of 
my  readers  may  think  I  have  already  intermingled  too  much  of 
the  church  with  the  civil  history;  but  it  was  the  fault  of  the 

*  The  presbyterians  were  only  forbid  to  hold  general  assembKes :  thdr 
presbyteries  and  synods  were  not  interrupted,  nor  were  any  of  thdr  religious 
meetings  disturbed ;  only,  (hey  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  politics — how 
diflerent  from  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  ! 
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times ;  nor  do  I  diink  an  historian  would  present  a  faithful 
portrait  of  that  period,  if  the  most  prominent  feature  were 
omitted  in  the  picture.* 

Two  disastrous  campaigns  had  despoiled  Scotland  of  up* 
wards  of  thirty  thousand  of  her  youth,  the  strength  and  the 
hope  of  the  country;  two  considerable  armies,  which,  under 
proper  management,  ought,  at  least,  to  have  secured  her 
safety,  and  preserved  hor  independence,  had  been  broken  down 
and  destroyed;  and  her  remaining  military  population,  dis* 
heartened  and  disjointed,  was  miserably  thinned.  Yet,  even 
in  these  circumstances,  his  advisers  projected,  and  Charles  en- 
couraged, another  attempt  to  rise  and  renew  a  contest,  in 
so  much  of  the  best  blood  of  the  country  had  been  so 


*  Mr.  Laiiig  gives  a  cariostnre  of  the  state  of  the  church  ^— **  The  remon* 
straotSy"  he  lays^ "  were  inferior  in  numberi ;  but  tht»  defect  was  cooipensated 
by  more  outrageous  devotion  and  violence;  a  more  fanatical  worship  began 
to  prevail ;  long  and  frequent  extemporary  sermons,  of  which  the  constant 
topic  was  the  corruption  of  a  regenerated  church;  [Qy.]  more  vehement  and 
iQeettant  prayers ;  and  a  prophetical  intonation,  whidi  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. The  settlement  of  a  new  mioister  was  dishonoared  by  indecent  tu» 
roults :  the  rites  were  not  nnfrequently  defiled  with  bloodshed ;  and  the  peo* 
pie  were  disfigured  and  dispersed  by  blows  and  wounds."  VoL^iL  p.  499. 
The  authorities  on  which  he  relies  are  Baillie,  Whitelock,  and  Burnet  But 
Baillie^  although  an  honest  man,  and  well-informed  in  what  r^ards  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  resolutioners,  is  a  partial  and  prejudiced  witness  respecting 
the  remonstrants :  nor  will  his  judgment  of  what  constitutes  good  preaching 
stand  very  high,  who  could  characterise  Leighton»  Traill,  and  Andrew  Gray's 
sermons,  as  composed  in  *'  a  high,  romancing,  and  unscriptural  style ;  tickling 
the  ear  for  the  present,  and  nioving  the  affections  of  some,  but  leaving  little 
or  nought  to  the  memory  or  understanding !"  Whitelock  is,  as  I  before  re* 
marked,  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  wherever  he  can  get  a  sneer  at  the  Scots 
or  the  presbyterians ;  and  Burnet  is  by  no  means  accurate.  For  a  true  ac« 
count  of  the  religious  state  of  Scotland,  we  must  have  recourse  to  tlie  writings 
of  the  different  parties  themselves,  compare  their  statements  together,  and 
weigh  the  different  inferences  they  severally  draw  from  the  same  facts  which 
both  admit.  That  much  animosity  existed  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  that  any 
such  excesses  as  Mr.  X*.  depicts  toc^c  piece,  does  not  appear  upon  the  record. 
Before  the  secession  afforded  an  easy  remedy  for  similar  disturbances,  I  ap- 
prehend the  forcible  settlements  in  later  days  were  as  bloody  and  as  dis- 
graceful as  those  in  the  days  of  the  remonstrants:  but  this  subject  I  intend 
to  illustrate  in  a  separate  work — A  History  of  the  Chubch  of  Scotland, 
AND  Anmals  of  the  PBasEcuTioN-^which  I  propose  publishing  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  present  History,  when  finished. 
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nnprofitably  spent ;  bot  the  oorrespondeooe  was  intercepted, 
and  Glencaim  and  Bakams  were  forced  into  a  pronaauv  in- 
suirection,  which  their  mutual  ambition  tor  coounand,  and 
consequent  diasensions  wonld  have  rendered  abortive^  had  their 
means  been  more  powerful,  or  their  opportunities  more  iaroar- 
able  than  they  were.  In  the  month  of  August,  one  thousand 
m  hundred  and  fiftjHhree^  the  earl  of  Glencaim  reliied  to  the 
hills  of  Athole,  where  a  number  of  the  heads  of  die  dans  met 
him — Glengany,  Lochiel,  Bladraddfr  <if  Tnlliallan,  and  others, 
and  soon  after  they  were  joined  by  lord  Kenmore  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Lorn,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  imposing  manners 
of  Charles  when  in  Scotland,  and  nowprefienred  what  he  consid- 
ered as  his  exiled  monarch's  interest  to  the  more  prudent  and 
patriotic  temporizing  policy  of  his  father.  The  war  with  Hol- 
land,* in  which  the  comuMmwealth  was  engaged,  had  occa- 
sioned Monk  to  be  recalled  to  undertake  a  naval  command ; 
and  reports  were  every-wfaere  widely  spread  of  the  defeat  of 
the  English  at  sea,  the  great  exertions  the  United  Provinces 
were  making  to  cany  assistance  to  the  king's  friends  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  powerful  supplies  of  men,  arms,  and  money, 
which  had  been  procured  among  the  favourers  of  distressed 
royalty  abroad.  These  rumours,  so  diligently  spread  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  together  witli  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  some  trifling  a£Gurs :  one,  a  suooessftd  skirmish  in 
the  romantic  pass  of  Aberfoyle,  where  the  path,  running  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  mountain,  afforded  the  Highlanders 
an  opportunity  of  defeating  a  superior  force ;  and  another  at 
the  celebrated  Trossachs,  since  famous  in  poetic  fiction,  at- 
tracted round  Glencairn  considerable  numbers  of  young  men 
of  family. 

In  a  proclamation,  headed  by  prophetical  encouragement 
and   exhortation,*   the  earl    "  called  upon  all  true  royalists 

•  His  motto  wa8»  *'  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  I  wil^  break  his  yoke  fioin 
thy  neck,  and  burst  thy  bands,  and  strangers  shall  no  more  serve  UienMelves 
of  him."  **  O !  thou  sword  of  the  Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou,  ere  thou  cease  ? 
turn  again  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and  be  stilL  How  can  it  cease,  seeing 
the  Lord  hath  given  charge  against  Ashkelon,  i^nst  the  sea  bank,  even  there 
hath  he  appointed."  **  Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  de- 
ceitfully ;  and  cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood."    In 
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who  detested  the  monstrovs  republic,  builded  wkh  ibe  bones, 
and  cenented  widi  tfae  blood  of  their  dread  sorereign,  who 
lomd  presbytery  and  hated  toleration^    who   acknoiirledged 
,  obedience  to  their  ri^teons  Idngv   as  the  fetlber  of  then- 
<smmtty  and  God's  vicegevent  upoo  earth,  who  did  not  widi 
to  degenevate  from  the  spirils  of  their  aAceitori,  who  would 
never  bend  to  a  foreign  jokey  Roman,  Pidv  Daney  British, 
or  Saacon,  Co  join  with,  his  amy,  and  their  farednteiv  the  High- 
landers; whoae  praise  it  waa  that  loyalty  and  obedfence  to  law- 
liit  magistnttes  coidd  never  be  banished  out  of  then:  hearts, 
whotefer  rise  might  be  alleged  against  then ;  nor  would  they 
admit  easily  of  innofitioa  in  natters  of  relieioiiy  so  that  the 
most  serupnloua  might  join  with  them  in  this  cause  without 
hurting  their  conscience^  s^Murating  ooly  from  their  vices,  if 
any  ^lould  appear."     His  call  created  conadenible  sensation 
in  the  districts  lying  near  tfae  Highlands.    Almost  all  the  ser^ 
▼ioeable  horse  were  stolen,  and  sent  to  the  insurgents;  and 
many  dissatisfied,  resdeas  characters^  or  old  disbanded  soldiers^ 
repaired  to  the  mountains.* 


speaking  of  the  grounds  of  the  present  engagement,  he  ases  the  following  ex- 
pressibiis :— ^  At  to  refigion,  we  do  ecmeeive  ft  to  be  s  main  oad  chief  Mei^ 
sing  of  God  toward  Soodasd,  tlisc  be  w>iidHsfed  npeo  uf  purity  ^  ord^ 
nances»  and  catsbUshed*  la  loiae  mcnsurc^  chsrch  govenusenty  according  to 
the  apostolic  institution  and  the  pattern  of  the  best  refonned  churches:  but 
this  being  the  eye-sore  and  butt  of  malice  to  that  prevailing  party  of  secta- 
riesy  they  have  broken  down  the  hedge,  and  setting  up  their  idol  of  toleration, 
that  irt»nrinntioa  of  desolation,  hath  introdnced  innumerable  swarms  of  sects 
mod  beierits ;  to  deAicaifC  the  tmtb  of.  reHg^m,  aid  destroyisg  the  tendier 
vine  planted  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  l}igb»  to  the  reproach  of  the  go»> 
giel,  the  endangering  the  souls  of  many  thousands^  umplc  and  unstable;  the 
hindrance  of  reformation  according  to  the  covenant,  and  the  advant^g^  and 
the  rejoicing  of  the  enemies  of  the  protestant  religion ;  which  we  are  deeply 
engaged  to  maintain,  with  our  Kves  and  fortunes,  to  the  uttermost  of  our 
power^*^  ThatUm,  roU  L  p.  21  o»  Yet  this  very  man^  and  the  greater  part  of 
of  those  who  joiBed  hioi»  within  a  few  short  years»  burned  the  oevenants, 
persecuted  to  death  its  adherents,  and  stigmatisBd,  as  hypocrites  and  fanatics^ 
all  who.  staunch  jx>  their  profession,  preferred  suffering  to  a  dereliction  of 
principle ! 

\Keniaore  is  represeated  as  being  an  excellent  recruiting  officer  in  another 
line : — **  He  marcheth  with  a  runlet  of  strong  waters,  which  they  caH  Am- 
more*<  Drumr    '*  Kenmore  rambles  up  and  down  the  country  with  bis  bar- 
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Increasing  as  he  went,  Glencairn  inarched  north,  in  ex* 
pectation  of  being  joined  by  the  vassals  of  the  house  of 
Gordon.  On  his  route  he  had  some  rencounters  of  varied 
success  with  general  Morgan  at  a  glen,  in  Braemar,  and  a 
pass  near  the  laird  of  Crranfs  country,  but  reached  Baden- 
ocb,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  with  a  considerable  force. 

Thence  he  despatched  Kenmore  to  Kintyre,  where  Lorn 
had  been  recruiting,  who,  after,  quarrelling  with  his  lordship 
for  his  tenderness  to  his  father's  tenants,  returned  -  discon- 
tented to  .headquarters,  followed  by  Lorn  with  about  a 
ihousapd  foot,  and  fifty  horse.  When  he  arrived,  all  was 
insubordination  and  confusion ;  Balcarras  refused  to  submit 
to  Glencairn's  command,  and  insisted  that  the  army  should 
be  managed  by  a  committee,  to  which  none  should  be  ad- 
mitted who  did  not  swear  the  solemn  league  and  covenant. 
At  length,  when  the  king's  commission,  appointing  Glen- 
cairn, captain-general,  was  produced,  all  ostensible  opposi- 
tion was  quashed;  but  the  silent  discontent  of  the  disap- 
pointed chieftains  increased,  and  they  contrived  to  have  their 
complaints  conveyed  to  his  majesty.  This  correspondence 
being  discovered,  Balcarras  retired  from  the  party,  and  pass- 
ing through  England  in  disguise,  joined  Charles  on  the 
continent  Lorn  likewise  withdrew,  and  carrying  off  his 
troops,  Glengarry  and  Lochiel  were  despatched  with  a 
strong  body  of  horse  after  him,  to  force  him  to  return.  He 
escaped  however  with  a  few  mounted  followers,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  soldiers,  after  apparendy  joining  their  pursu- 
ers, took  the  first  opportunity  of  deserting  to  their  chief,  or 
returning  to  their  homes. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time,  colonel  Wogan  arrived  from 
England,  and  joined  Glencairn  with  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
gentlemen,  well  armed  and  mounted.  This  gallant  cavalier — 
whose  dashing  exploit  has  been  greatly  magnified  beyond 
either  ite  worth,  or  its  merit,  by  the  ultra- royalists,  who  were 
content  to  admire,  rather  than  emulate  such  daring — at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  was  an  adherent  of  the  parliament, 

rel-druiii  of  aqua  vits  t  their  numbers  are  augmented  by  desperate  people, 
sequestrate,  sequestrable,  or  much  in  debt."    App.  to  Military  Memoirs  of 
tile  Great  Civil  War,  pp.  209-1 S. 
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bat  the  death  of  the  first  Charles  proselyted  him  to  royalty. 
He  was  then  promoted  to  command  the  duke  of  Ormondes 
g^ard  in  Ireland,  and  came  with  him  to  France,  to  the  court 
of  the  exiled  king:  but  having  there  heard  of  the  disturbances 
in  the  Highlands,  he  determined  to  join  the  insurgents.  In 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  miyesty,  he  set  out  for  London, 
where  he  remained  for  a  while  undiacovered,  and  after  com- 
municating with  some  of  the  most  spirited  royalist  adventurers 
throughout  the  country,  the  band  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  Cromwell;  and  travelling  in  small  parties, 
in  disguise^  and  as  officers  of- the  commonwealth,  reached 
the  mountains  of  Scotland  in  safety.  Instead  of  an  effective, 
be  found  a  disorganized  body  of  men,  whose  leaders  were 
more  intent  upon  personal  aggrandizement,  than  the  service 
of  htm  they  acknowledged  as  sovereign.  But  the  fine  ac^. 
coutrements  of  his  troop  were  the  envy  of  his  ragged  *adiBo- 
ciates,  while  the  enthusiastic  enterprise,  of  which  he  was 
the  soul,  excited  their  admiration,  and  he  perished,  perhaps 
not  prematurely  for  his  &me,  through  the  nnskilfiii  treat- 
ment  of  an  ignorant  surgeon.  •  He  had  charged  with  his 
English  royalists  from  an  ambuscade  near  Drummond,  in 
Athole,  a  party  of  English  republicans,  and  ati^^red  a 
troop  of  the  Brazen-wall  regiment,  one  of  Oliver's  invinci- 
bles,  when  he  received  a  trifling  wound,  which, '  through 
mismanagement,  proved  fatal. 

Although  the  disputes  among .  the  chiefs  paralyzed  the 
exertions  of  the  insurgents,  yet  the  daily  accession  of  all 
who  were  discontented  with  the  new  ordar  of  things,  who 
were  outlawed,  desperate,  or  in  debt,  rendered  the  army 
under  Glencaim  far  from  being  despicable  in  point  of 
numbers ;  and,  in  expectation  of  meeting  the  expected  sup- 
plies from  the  continent,  he  marched  without  molestation 
through  the  lowlands  of  Aberdeenshire,  for  the  province  of 
Moray,  where  he  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Elgin.  Learn- 
ing while  here,  that  Middleton,  from  Charles,  had  arrived 
in  Sutherland,  he  proceeded  through  Morayshire  to  receive 
him,  burning  as  he  went  the  houses  and  farm-yards  of  those 
who  were  either  dubious,  or  disinclined  to  the  cause :  Mor- 
gan with  the  English  veterans  kept  close  at  his  heels,  and 
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a  gallant:  resistance  was  made  by  a  few  EogUsfa  gentlemen; 
the  rest  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  night  approaching,  they 
dispersed  among  the  hills,  and  were  never  again  collected. 
A  few  followed  the  general  into  Caithness,  where  starvation 
completed  the  work  of  the  sword.  Middleton's  baggage 
and  papers  were  taken,  but  he  himself  escaped  to  the  con- 
tinent, to  return  afterwards  to  his  country  in  a  more  mis- 
chievous character. 

Glencaim,  upon  leaving  the  north,  went  westward,  and 
roamed  about  Lennox  with  a  small  body  of  volunteers,  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  several  petty  skirmishes ;  one  of 
which,  is  said  to  have  rendered  their  conditions  of  surren- 
der more  favourable,  from  the  respect  with  which  their 
boldness  had  inspired  the  enemy.  The  treaty  had  at  one 
time  been  broken  ofi^,  when  his  lordship  hearing  that  there 
was  a  party  of  cavalry  quartered  at  Dunbarton,  ordered 
two  hundred  of  the  best  mounted  horsemen  he  had,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  George  Maxwell  of  Newark,.  u>  pass 
the  Leven  at  a  ford,  within  four  miles  of  the  town,  and 
endeavour  to  surprise  them.  No  sooner  had  Sir  George 
crossed  the  river,  than  setting  off  at  full  gallop,  they  entered 
the  place  about  one  o'clock  while  the  enemy  were  quietly 
at  dinner,  and  dispersed  the  party,  killing  about  thirty,  and 
midcing  a  few  prisoners,  besides  obtaining  all  the  horses 
and  two  hundred  bolls  of  corn.  There  was,  however,  no 
rational  prospect  of  advantage  from  protracting  a  petty 
predatory  warfare;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  September, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty*four,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  this  small  band;  the  conditions  of  which 
were,  that  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  should  be  secured 
in  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  should  have  passes  to  carry 
them  to  their  respective  homes.  The  officers  were  allowed 
their  horses  and  arms, — to  wear  their  swords  always;  the 
soldiers  were  also  allowed  their  horses,  but  were  required 
to  deliver  up  their  arms,  for  which,  however,  they  were  to 
receive  full  value,  the  value  to  be  fixed  by  persons  mutu- 
ally chosen,  two  by  Glencairn,  and  two  by  Monk :  and  the 
conditions  were  honourably  fulfilled  on  the  green  below 
the  castle,  where  two  tables  were  placed,  at  which  the  sol- 
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diers  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  received  their  passes  and 
their  money* 

From  the  time  of  this  pacification  till  the  restoration, 
Scotland  enjoyed  a  state  of  internal  tranquillity  which  the 
country  had  never  before  known ;  nor  was  it  so  much  the 
gloomy  quietude  of  a  subjugated  people,  as  the  rest  of  a 
state,  which  after  having  been  torn  by  contending  fac- 
tions, and  harassed  by  alternate  proscriptions,  finds  re- 
pose under  the  sway  of  a  ruler,  whose  talents  have  exalted 
him  to  pre-eminence,  and  the  splendour  of  whose  fame  re- 
conciles them  to  obedience ;  while  the  anarchy  from  which 
they  have  escaped,  makes  them  rejoice,  in  the  vigour  of  a 
government  that  ensures  individual  security,  without  re-* 
verting  too  eagerly  to  the  source  from  whence  it  sprung,  or 
the  means  by  which  it  is  supported.  Cromweirs  government 
in  Scotland,  which  all  parties  concur  in  praising,  receives 
a  deep  relief,  from  the  wretched,  wavering,  and  tormenting 
despotism,  of  her  two  native  kings  who  preceded,  and  from 
the  dark,  capricious,  and  bloody  tyranny  of  their  two  de- 
scendants, who  followed  the  protectorate. 

The  civil  administration  was  intrusted  to  a  council  of  state 
composed  of  nine — general  Monk,  lords  Broghill,  Charles 
Howard,  colonels  Scroope,  Desborougb,  N.  Whethen,  and 
Ck>oper :  lord  Broghill  was  president;  but  only  two  Scottish- 
men,  Lockhart  and  Swinton,  were  admitted.*  Their  powers 
were  extensive,  reaching  to  every  department  of  revenue; 
they  had  the  nomination  of  all  the  officers  of  customs,  ex- 
cise, and  sequestrations;  with  the  appointment  of  inferior 
judges  and  justices  of  the  peace;  their  sanction,  likewise, 
was  necessary  to  entitle  the  ministers  to  draw  their  stipends, 
a  kind  of  patronage  which  the  dissatisfied  party  never  failed 
to  stigmatize  as  erastian.  The  police  of  the  country  was 
committed  to  the  military,  whose  deportment  was  remarkable 
for  sobriety,  gravity,  and  general  peaceableness,  although 
some  of  them  occasionally  annoyed  the  presbyterian  congrega- 

*  The  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  during  the  protectorate,  was  a  figure  of 
Cromwell  on  horseback,  with  the  motto,  "  Oliverius  Dei  Gratia  Reip. 
Angliae,  Scotise,  et  Hibernia,  Protector :"  on  the  reverse,  the  arms  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  under,  '<  Pax  quaeritur  bcUo.'* 
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tioos,  hy  Tolmtarily  choosisg  the  stool  of  repentiiiice  as  their 
seat  when  they  attended  sermon,  and  sometimes  enteriiig'  inio 
paUic  diqEnitations  with  the  preacher. 

Among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  render  these  few 
years  the  happiest  Scodand  had  enjoyed  for  ccntories,  were^ 

I.  The  total  absevce  or  ebligious  pebsbcution^ — ^The 
kirk  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  inflicting  ciTiI  penalties^ 
or,  what  is  nearly  similar,  the  mafpstrates  were  forbid  to  en* 
ibroe  the  civil  penalties  annexed  to  ecclesiastical  censures; 
and  the  ministers,  having  no  longer  the  secular  arm  to  iq>peal 
to,  applied  themselves  more  to  the  instruction  of  their  people, 
and  to  their  immediate  and  proper  pastoral  duties  than  to 
those  political  dissensions  which  had  so  mudi  divided  them. 
Hie  dreaded  toleration  of  sectaries,  so  far  from  horting  the 
presbyterian  system,  seems  to  have  purified  and  invigorated 
it,  by  exciting  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  the  ministers^  who 
began  to  look  upon  the  questions,  which  had  of  late  divided 
them,  as  matters  of  inferior  momeuL*  The  synods  and 
presbyteries  were,  however,  allowed  to  meet  unmolested ;  nor 
were  the  ministers  otherwise  disturbed  than  by  being  dbreat- 
ened  with  a  deprivation  of  their  salaries  if  they  continued 
openly  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  Stuart  as  king 
of  Scotland :  a  moderate  penalty  compared  with  the  infliction 
which  some  of  them  afterwards  endured  for  praying  tor  his 
conversion ! 

II.  The  impartiatl  admikistratioh  op  justice. — From 
an  early  period  the  Scottish  bench  had  been  proverbially 
notorious  for  its  subservience  to  the  ruling  par^,  even  in 
cases  of  private  property ;  and  the  inferior  judges  were,  be* 
sides,  particularly  liable  to  portiality,  from  fennly  mflu^ice 
or  attachment.  To  counteract  this,  English  officers  were  ap-> 
pointed  to  the  commissary  and  sheriff  courts,  whose  decisions 
were  guided  by  the  dictates  of  plain,  common  sense,  unfet- 
tered by  the  technicalities  of  law:  in  consequence,  their  pro- 
cesses were  always  shorter,  in  general  more  equitable;  and 
never,  as  sometimes  happens  even  in  our  own  day,  ruin- 
ous to  the  gainer.     In  the  higher  court,  four  English  and 

*  Kirkton*g  History  o(  the  Church  of  Scotlaml,  p.  S^,  et  seq. 
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three  Scottish  judges  were  appointed,  in  order  that  a  cor* 
rupt  majority  might  be  prevented;   and  at  the  same  time» 
their  proceedings  be  regulated  according  to  law;  but  their 
decisions  are  rather  marked   by  sound  sense,  thali  by  the 
subtilties  of  legal  discrimination,  and  were  long  remembered 
as    the  purest   and   most  vigorous   dispensation  of  justice 
which  the  nation  had  enjoyed :  nor  did  the  foolish  and  mis- 
chievous persecution   of  old  women,   as  witches,   stain  the 
records  of  the  court  during  the  whole  of  that  period.     It 
is,     however,    curious  to  remark,    how  abuses  creep   into 
public  institutions,  and  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
real  practical  reformation,  under  the  prietence  of  innovation, 
than  to  get  rid  of  a  real  temporary  and  burdensome  inno- 
vation, if  lucrative,  after  its  usefulness  has  expired.     The 
use   of  voluminous,    expensive,    written  memorials,    which 
render  Scottish  suits   so  tedious,   and   which   originated  in 
the  English  judges'  ignorance  of  Scottish  law  and  the  refusal 
of  the  principal  advocates  to  plead  at  their  bar,  has  survived 
both  the  restoration  and  the  revolution,  which  swept  away 
many  of  their  excellent  regulations  for  economy  and  des- 
patch.*— And  lastly— 

The  ekcouragement  of  commerce. — The  Scottish  nation, 
during  the  protectorate,  not  only  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  free  intercourse  with  England,  but  bodies  of  enterprising 
English  merchants  were  encouraged  to  form  establishments  in 
Scotland.  Among  other  manufactories,  glass-making  was 
practised  in  the  citadel  of  Leith.  Tradition  reports,  that  the 
art  of  knitting  stockings,  and  the  planting  of  kail,  were  intro- 
duced by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell ;  but  the  better  authenti- 
cated facts  of  the  importations  from  England  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  army,  and  the  quanti^  of  money  spent  by  the 
soldiery,  may  be  considered  as  among  the  fortunate  circum- 
stances which  operated  for  the  encouragement  of  trade.  His 
men  paid  punctually  whatever  they  purchased;  and  if  the 
taxes  imposed  for  their  support  were  more  than  what  would 
have  been  raised  had  they  been  absent,  they  were  consider- 

♦  BaiUie»  vol.  ii.  p.  395.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  84.     Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  49S. 
Whitelock,  p.  570.        Thurlow,  vol.  \v.  p.  250. 
VOL.  IV.  3  M  . 
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ably  under  the  money  expended  by  tbem  in  the  country  r 
the  number  of  troops  varied  from  nine  to  tweWe  thousand.* 

But  the  breathing  tyne  which  Scotland  had  oojoyed  was 
drawing  to  a  close*  Cromwell,  who,  whate^tf  may  be' 
thought  of  die  means  by  which  he  attuned  power,  had  shown 
himself  in  its  exercise^  every  way  worthy  to  reign,  now  found 
that  successful  ambition  was  but  a  w<»thlesB  thing,  and  that  to 
endeavour  to  render  a  people  great  and  happy,  is  not  always 
the  certain  road  to  ensure  their  gratitude:  to  acquire  their 
affection,  it  is  often  as  necessary  to  humour  their  prejudices  as 
to  consult  their  interest.  In  his  civil  and  domestic  administra- 
tion, he  had  displayed  a  regard  to  justice  and  clemency,  which 
his  enemies  were  constrained  to  admire.  The  chief  offices  of 
the  courts  of  judicature  were  filled  with  men  of  integrity;  and, 
amid  the  virulence  of  fiiction,  the  decrees  of  the  judges  were 
upright  and  impartial.  Hb  own  court  was  under  an  exact  dis- 
cipfine,  and  presented  an  example  of  domestic  purity  seldom 

4  The  eBtimate  of  the  monthly  charge  for  the  amy  in  Scotland  dated 
July,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  four,  amounted  to  £4i,23S :  17  : 9. 
The  assessment  laid  upon  Scotland  was  J&10,000  a  month,  but  owing  to  the 
depressed  state  of  the  country,  tliere  could  not  be  more  than  s^4000  collect* 
cd,  which  left  a  balance  to  be  remitted  from  England  monthly,  for  the  pay  of 
die  troops,  of  1037,000.  By  the  state  of  the  public  accompts,  at  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  the  army  expenditure,  including  about  i^3,00O  of  arrears, 
was  ^504,935  : 8  ;  1 1^,  of  which  had  been  collected  in  Scotland  only  £45fioo. 
On  the  25th  December,  a  balance  of  ^60,415  :  12  :  7^  remained  due,  and 
the  difference  had  been  paid  out  of  the  assessments  of  England.  Thurlow, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  476.  vol.  iii.  p.  45,  But  this  being  during  the  insurrection  under 
^  Middleton,  the  sums  were  larger  than  afterward.  The  civil  list  for  the  same 
year,  amounted  to  ^Sl,43s.  The  council  ofsUte  and  officers,  i£779l.  Com- 
missioners for  customs  and  excise,  with  their  officers,  ^4660,  The  court  of 
exchequer,  ^1850.  Supreme  court,  a^4680.  Keepers  of  the  great  seal  and 
signet,  £300.  Court  of  admiralty,  £95.  Ministers,  £480.  Heriot's  and  a 
military  hospital  was  also  charged  on  the  dvil  list,  af  1573. 

The  amount  of  the  inland  excise  fanned  in  the  shires  was  a^4087  per  month. 
The  amount  of  customs  and  excise  levied  at  the  ports  for  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year  was  ^2SS6 :  15  :  10^.  Their  proportions  show  the  distribution  of 
trade:  Leith  was  i^674 : 1 5 :  i^:  Borrowstowness,  >^383  : 0 :  4^.  Burntisland, 
£125  :  10.  Inverness,  .5129  :  17  :  7j.  Glasgow,  1^381  :3 :  l}.  Ayr,  j590. 
Dundee,  ^243  :  11 : 9.  Aberdeen,  <5200.— Revenue  for  the  year  may  be 
estimated  at  between  ^656,000,  and  £S7fiOO.  Thurlow,  vol.  iv.  p.  527-530. 
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seen  in  the  palaces  of  kings.*     No  man  was  disturbed  for  his 
religious  (pinions  while  he   behaved  as  a  peaceable  subject; 
commerce  flourished,  and  the  arts  of  peace  were  encouraged ; 
the  public  revenue  was  managed  with  frugally,  or  expended 
upon  truly  public  objects ;  the  nation  was  feared  and  respected 
abroad ;  and,  while  his  councils  dictated  to  France,  his  man<* 
dates  awed  at  the  same  time  the  Vatican  and  the  Escurial,  re- 
lieved the  Turkish  captive  and  the  persecuted  protestant;  in  the 
Indies,  and  in  Europe  the  name  of  England  was  an  object  of 
terror  and  admiration.     But  neither  the  glory  nor  the  pros- 
perity of  their  country  could  gratify  the  royalists,  who  sighed 
after  the  departed  splendour  of  the  crown ;  nor  could  the  re- 
publicans brook  the  exaltation  of  one  who  had  set  out  in  the 
same  career  with  themselves;  there  were^  besides,  two  parties  in 
the  church,  the  episcopalians  who  had  eigoyed,  and  the  pres- 
byterians  who  wished  to  enjoy  an  exclusive  establidunent,  to 
whom  the  tolerant  principles  of  the  protector  rendered  him 
almost  equally  obnoxious*     His  latter  years  were  disturbed  by 
constant  plots  among  the  violent  and  disappointed  partisans  of 
all  factions ;  and  a  dread  of  assassination,  for  which  Charles 

*  The  following  description  of  the  court  of  Cbtfles  IL  is  tiy  Ev^yn,  ^ 
devoted  royalist.  '*  I  can  Dever  foi^  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  profaneness, 
gaming,  and  all  (fissoluteness,  and  as  it  were  total  fiw^gccfuhieBs  of  God»  it 
being  Sunday^  which  this  day  se^enigbt  I  was  witness  o€   The  kin^  sitting  and 
toying  with  his  conculnnesi  Portsmouth,  Clereland,  tful  Mazadne.   A  French 
boy  singing  love  songs  in  that  glerious  giUeryt  while  about  seventy  of  the 
great  courtiers,  and  other  dissolute  person^  were  at  basset  round  a  large 
table;  a  bank  of  at  least  j£S000  in  gold  Mbre  them^  upon  which  the  gentle- 
men who  were  with  me  made  reflecti^M  with  astonishment."  Mem.  voL  i.  p. 
585.    Jongestall  the  Dutch  ambasspdor,  in  a  letter  SSth  April,  1654,  thus  d^ 
scribes  an  entertalnnient  given  toAim  by  CromweU,  upon  the  conduiion  of  the 
peace  between  the  two  natiom^  **  Yesterday,  at  noon,  we  were  invited  to  dinner 
to  his  highness  the  loid  |Vt>tector,  where  we  were  nobly  entertained:  Mr. 
Strickland  and  the  master  of  ceremonies  came  to  fetch  us  in  two  coaches  of 
hb  highness,  about  half  an  hour  past  onc^  and  brought  us  to  Whitehall,  where 
twelve  tnimpeten  were  ready,  soundiBg  against  our  coming:  my  lady  Nieu> 
port  and  my  wife  were  brought  to  his  highness  presntly,  the  one  by  Mr. 
Strickhmd,  and  the  other  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  received  us 
with  great  demonstrations  of  amity.   After  we  staid  a  little,  we  were  conducts 
ed  hito  another  room,  where  we  found  a  table  ready  covered.   His  highness  sat 
on  one  side  of  it  alone,  my  lord  Severing,  Nieuport,  and  myself,  at  the  upper 
end,  and  the  lord  president,  Laurencei  and  others,  next  to  us.    There  was  in 
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had  ofiered  a  reward,  and  which  a  republican  enthusiast  had 
advocated,*  added  to  all  the  cares  by  which  he  was  surrounded^ 
shook  even  his  iron  nerves^f  and  hastened  his  dissolution :  he 
died  of  a  tertian  ague,  on  the  3d  of  September,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  a  day  which  he  reckoned  auspi* 
cious,  from  its  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Dunbar 
and  Worcester.!     He  was  59  years  of  age. 

the  same  room,  another  table  covered  for  other  lordi  of  the  coondl  and  othen ; 
at  the  table  of  my  lady  protectress  dined  my  lady  Nieuport,  my  wife,  my 
lady  Lamberty  my  lord  protector's  daughter,  and  mine.  The  music  played 
all  the  while  we  were  at  dinner.  The  lord  protector  had  us  into  another  room, 
where  the  lady  protectress  and  others  came  to  us,  where  we  had  also  mosic^ 
and  voices  and  a  psalm  sung,  which  his  highness  gave  us,  and  told  us,  that  it 
was  yet  the  best  paper  that  had  been  exchanged  between  us;  and  firom  thence 
we  were  had  into  a  gallery  next  the  river,  where  we  walked  with  his  highness 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  took  our  leaves,  and  were  conducted  back  again 
to  our  houses  after  the  same  manner  as  we  were  brought." 

*  In  a  pamphlet  entitled.  Killing  no  Murder. 

f  In  the  Cromwelliana,- there  are  two  fac  similies  of  Cromwell's  dgnature^ 
in  the  one,  "  O.  Cromwell,"  dated  October  15th,  1651,  the  strokes  are 
bold  and  firm.  The  other,  **  Oliver  P,"  dated  August,  1657,  is  in  a  weak 
trembling  hand,  and  not  one  even  line  in  it. 

j:  A  number  of  discordant  accounts  are  given  of  the  death  of  CromwelL 
The  following  b  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  entitled,  A  Collection  of 
several  passages,  concerning  hb  late  highness,  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the 
time  of  his  sickness,  ftc.:  written  by  one  that  was  then  groom  of  hb 
bedchamber,  [major  Butler,]  Quarto,  London,  1659.  **  After  hb  return 
to  Whitehall,  hb  sickness  increasing  upon  him,  he  was  obaerved  to  be 
in  a  very  spiritual  firame  of  hearty  and  full  of  holy  expressions,  a  little  whereof* 
it  was  my  comfort  to  meet  with,  tkw:  very  njght  before  the  Lord  took  him  to 
hb  everlasting  rest,  which  were  to  thii.  purpose  following,  viz. "  Truly  God  b 
good,  he  is — he  will  not"— tha«  hb  sp^sech  failed  him ;  but  as  I  apprdiend, 
it  was,  *  he  will  not  leave  me.'  Thb  saying  that  God  was  good,  he  frequent- 
ly used  all  along,  and  would  speak  it  with  mu^  cheerfulness  and  fervour  of 
spirit  in  the  midst  of  his  pain.  Again  he  said,  i  would  willingly  live,  to  be 
farther  serviceable  to  God  and  hb  people,  but  my  work  b  done,  yet  God 
will  be  with  his  people.  He  was  very  restless  most  part  of  the  night,  speaking 
often  to  himself,  and  there  being  something  offered  him  to  drink,  be  was 
desired  to  take  the  same,  and  endeavour  to  sleep,  unto  which  he  answered, 
*  It  is  not  my  design  to  drink,  or  to  sleep,  but  my  design  b  to  make  what 
haste  I  can  to  be  gone.'  Afterwards  towards  morning,  using  diverse  holy 
expressions,  implying  much  inward  consolation  and  peace.  Among  the  res^ 
he  spoke  some  cxceedmg  self-debasing  words,  annihilating  and  judging  him* 
self."    That  be  was  much  afected  by  tb^  decease  of  hb  favourite  daughter. 
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This  actraordiDary  man  has  been  represented  as  a  profligate 
debauchee^  who  became  first  an  enthusiast)  and  next  an  hypo- 
crite,  who  exeited  rebellion,  murdered  his  soverdgn,  and  be- 
trayed the  liberties  of  his  country;  and  the  presbyterians, 
royalists,  and  republicans,  as  they  all  sincerely  detested,  have 
united  in  depicting  him  in  the  blackest  colours,  because  each, 
in  their  attempts  to  grasp  exclusively  on  power,  were  compelled 
to  bow  to  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  fortune.  Of  his 
early  profligacy  there,  are  no  proofi ;  and  a  man,  who  became 
the  regular  settled  head  of  a  family  at  twenty-one,  who  was 
an  obedient  son,  an  aflectionate  and  beloved  husband,  a  kind 
and  indulgent  parent,  from  that  period,  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  have  attained  to  a  pitch  of  very  deep  depravity  before. 
The  charge  of  religious  hypocrisy  was  never  brought'^against 
him  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge — ^his  religious  antag- 
onists ;  nor  are  there  any  well  attested  instances  adduced  to 
justify  the  charge :  to  the  last  he  was  regular  in  his  public  and 
private  devotions,  and  the  uniform  morality  of  his  domestic  life 
has  never  been  challenged.  Baxter,  who  was  unfriendly,  but 
too  upright  to  defiime^  says,  *'  that  he  had  a  zeal  for  religion, 
meant  honestly,  and  was  pious  in  the  main  course  of  his  life, 
till  prosperity  corrupted  him."     In  his  political  progress  he 

who  died  only  about  a  month  before  hiin,  is  well  known,  for  he  was  a 
most  affectionate  father ;  but  the  itory  of  her  dying  reproaches,  having  awaken- 
ed his  remorse,  is  extremely  apocryphal,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  senti- 
ments of  self-abasement  which  he  uttered  may  have  been  misrepresented  as 
the  workings  of  remorse.    Two  or  three  days  before  he  died,  he  put  up  the 
following  prayer,  which  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  ridicule  with  which 
the  royalists  describe  his  last  scene.    **  Lord,  although  I  am  a  miserable  and 
wretched  creature,  I  am  in  covenant  with  thee,  through  grace,  and  I  may,  I 
will  come  to  thee  for  thy  people,  thou  hast  made  me,  though  very  unworthy, 
a  mean  instrument  to  do  them  some  good,  and  thee  service :  and  many  of 
them  have  set  too  high  a  value  upon  me,  though  others  wish  and  would  be 
glad  of  ray  death :  but.  Lord,  however  thou  dost  dispose  of  me,  continue  and 
go  on  to  do  good  for  them,  give  them  consistency  of  judgment,  one  heart  and 
mutual  love,  and  go  on  to  deliver  them,  and  with  the  work  of  reformation, 
and  make  the  name  of  Christ  glorious  in  the  world ;  teach  these  who  look  too 
much  upon  thy  instruments  to  depend  more  upon  thyself,  pardon  such  as 
desire  to  trample  upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm,  for  they  are  thy  people  too. 
And  pardon  the  folly  of  this  short  prajer,  even  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and 
give  us  a  good  night,  if  it  be  thy  pleasure." 
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rose  gradually  with  events,  end  his  capacity  seemed  to  expand 
with  his  situation ;  hb  great  sagacity  enabled  him  to  discern, 
almost  intuitively,  the  instruments  most  proper  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose, and  his  decision  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape ;  he 
did  not  create  circumstances;  but  his  forte  lay  in  instantly  per- 
ceiving their  bearing,  and  taking  advantage  of  them.  That  he 
was  sincere,  at  first,  together  with  Hampden  and  the  patriots 
who  opposed  the  ill^al  measures  of  Charles,  in  seeking  only 
a  redress  of  grievances,  and  securit)r  for  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  I  am  fully  persuaded ;  that  he  and  his  party  were 
truly  desirous  to  restore  the  king,  in  opposition  to  the  presby- 
terians,  is,  I  tliink,  also  sufficiently  plain ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  was,  as  an  individual,  more  active  than  others  in  bring- 
ing that  monarch  to  the  block.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
the  self-denying  ordinance  was  virtually  repealed,  and  the 
members  of  parliament  again  fell  under  the  odium  of  wishing 
to  prolong  their  power  for  their  own  emolument;  and  the 
nation  becoming  weary  of  them,  the  opportunity  offered  the 
general  by  the  victory  at  Worcester  was  too  tempting  for 
human  frailty  to  resist.  Perhaps,  the  only  blamable  part 
of  Oliver's  character  is,  that  he  sought  the  dazzling  pre-emin* 
ence  thus  presented  him ;  and  neither  his  contemporaries  nor 
posterity  have  had  the  generosity  to  forgive  his  yielding  to  the 
current  of  the  times,  which  carried  him  to  a  chair  that  wanted 
only  to  have  been  hereditary  to  have  been  encircled  with  the 
radiance  of  almost  unsullied  glory. 

Richard — Protector. 

Richard  succeeded  to  office,  amid  the  joyful  gratulations 
of  the  people:  addresses  of  the  most  inviolable  attachment, 
poured  in  from  every  quarter :  foreign  monarcbs  vied  in  their 
embassies  of  condolence  and  amity ;  and  for  six  months  he  ap- 
peared more  securely  seated  than  his  father  had  been,  the 
nation  was  quiet,  and  not  a  whisper  announced  the  approach- 
ing commotion.  The  necessities  of  the  state,  however,  required 
supplies,  and  a  parliament  became  requisite  to  raise  them ;  in 
resorting  to  this  ii]ieasure,  the  young  protector  unfortunately 
did  not  throw  himself  upon  the  fair  affections  of  the  people, 
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by  allowing  the  more  equal  method  of  dioosing  representatives^ 
appointed  by  the  instrument  of  government,  to  be  followed ; 
but,  in  order  to  secure  a  pliant  majority,  violated  the  consti- 
tutional charter,    and  restored  the  rotten  boroughs,    which, 
however  serviceable  under  an  old  established  system,  were 
found  totally  useless  to  support  a  new  one.     The  elections  for 
Scotland  were  more  complete  than  any  that  had  ever  taken 
place  since  the  union ;  and  among  the  commoners  Argyle  ap* 
peared  for  the  first  time,  the  ruling  powers  having  hitherto 
exerted  themselves  to  prevent  his  obtaining  a  seat ;  but  now, 
{rom  mistaken  policy,  the  protector  courted  the  royalist  party 
in  both  kingdoms,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  violent  republicans, 
who  were  the  chief  object  of  his  fear*    According  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  long  parliament,  the  commons  comi;neDced  by  an 
investigation  of  their  grievances ;  when,  in  order  to  overawe 
their  debates,  or  counteract  their   dissensions,    Richard  was 
persuaded  to  assemble  a  general  council  of  officers,  under  the 
direction  of  his  uncle  Desborough  and  his  brother-in-law  Fleet- 
wood.    This  formidable  board,  perceiving  their  own  strength, 
ccxnpelled  him  to  dissolve  the  parliament;   and  he,   finding 
himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  managing  the  helm,  during  tlie 
conflicts  of  such  turbulent  elements,  resigned  without  a  strug- 
gle his  unenviable  exaltation,  and  retired  to  enjoy  a  bloodless 
and   tranquil   privacy.      For  some  days  a  military   anarchy 
reigned;   but  the  republicans  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  old 
parliament,  which  had  been  forcibly  dissolved  by  Cromwell, 
was  restored.     A  council  of  state  was  immediately  nominated. 
Fleetwood  was  appointed  general  of  the  army,    during  die 
pleasure  of  the  house,  in  whose  name  all  commissions  in  the 
army  were  directed  to  run.     But  the  military  were  dissatisfied, 
and  divided ;  and  the  cavaliers,  who  hoped  that  the  favourable 
moment  was  arrived  for  restoring  the  king,  projected  a  rising 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  so  certain  were  they  of 
succeeding,  that  Charles,  with  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York, 
had  already  arrived  at  Calais  to  watch  its  progress,  and  be 
ready  to  appear  in  person,  when  the  design  was  betrayed  by 
Sir    Richard    Willis.      Sir    George   Booth,    a  presbyterian, 
seized  Chester,  and  declared  for  a  free  parliament ;  but,  sur- 
prised by  Lambert,  his  forces  did  not  stand  the  first  charge, 
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and  this  victory  was  calculated  to  extinguish  the  last  hopes  of 
the  royalists.  The  dissensions  of  the  generals  themselyes,  how- 
ever, were  destined  to  accomplish  what  the  plots  and  arms  of 
the  others  in  vain  attempted.  Lambert  aimed  at  the  pro- 
tectorship ;  and,  having  gained  the  inferior  officers,  petitioned 
parliament  to  confirm  Fleetwood  commander-in-chief,  himself 
as  his  lieutenant,  Desborough,  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse, 
and  Monk  as  major-general  of  the  foot.  Parliament  refused 
the  petition,  and  voted  it  high  treason  to  levy  money  without 
their  consent  To  this  Lambert  replied  by  marching  his 
troops  to  Westminster,  and  dispersing  the  powerless  assembly, 
already  degraded  in  public  opinion  by  the  ridiculous  appellsf- 
tion  of  the  Rump.  The  officers,  once  more  masters,  substi- 
tuted a  committee  of  safety,  of  which  Warriston  was  made 
president,  for  the  council  of  state ;  and  the  soldiers,  conscious 
of  their  own  superiority,  soon  evinced  the  pernicious  efiects  of 
military  ascendency,  in  the  intolerable  insolence  they  assumed 
toward  the  people,  while  the  people,  harassed  with  a  repetition 
of  change,  longed  for  the  establishment  of  any  government 
that  promised  to  be  permanent*  All  eyes  were  turned  to  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  decision  of  Monk  hung  the  fate  of  the 
parties. 

Selfish,  calculating,  and  taciturn,  this  general  had  contrived 
to  serve  all  factions,  without  being  denounced  for  actual 
treachery  to  any^  but  with  strong  suspicions  of  being  false  to 
all,  one  instance  of  the  happy  effect  of  good  fortune  upon 
character,  for  he  never  deserted  a  party  till  it  was  falling;  and 
however  inconstant  to  his  firiends,  he  always  contrived  to  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  successfol.  He  had  been  first  sent  to 
Ireland  by  parliament,  to  serve  against  the  rebels,  but  desert- 
ing their  cause,  he  returned  a  royalist  to  England,  to  as- 
sist in  subduing  his  former  employers.  Taken  prisoner  at 
Nantwich,  he  remained  two  years  in  the  Tower,  and  when  re- 
leased, was  again  engaged  in  the  parliament  service  in  Ire- 
land, from  which  he  was  dismissed  as  suspected.  When 
Charles  II.  invaded  Scotland,  professing  an  ardent  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  command  in 
the  army  sent  to  fight  against  him ;  he  followed  the  fortune  of 
Oliver,    and    expressed    the   most  profound  attachment    to 
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Richard  Cromwell;  on  the  momentary  revival  of  the  long  par- 
liament, he  declared  his  entire  devotion  to  it.  While  the  pre- 
mature risings  of  the  royalists  were  crushed,  he  remained  still ; 
but  when  Booth  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  the  presbyterians, 
if  they  did  not  count  upon  his  assistance,  at  least  calculated  upon 
his  neutrality.*  Upon  Lambert's  forcible  dispersion  of  the  Rump, 
he  immediately  declared  for  parliament,  and  dismissing  as  many 
of  his  sectarian  officers  as  he  could,  he  filled  their  places  with 
old  Scottish  soldiers,  collected  his  scattered  forces,  and  prepared 
for  marching  to  England. 

With  the  most  solemn  imprecations,  he  protested  that  he  had 
no  other  end  in  view  than  the  settlement  of  the  nation  in  a  free 
commonwealth,  and  the  defence  of  godliness  and  godly  men ; 
and  had  the  parliament  been  able  to  regain  their  seats,  Monk, 
most  probably,  would  never  have  been  heard  of  as  duke  of  Albe- 
marle. But  he  possessed,  as  general-in-chief  of  the  Scottish 
army,  advantages,  of  which  he  well  knew  how  to  avail  himself; 
his  force  though  small,  were  strictly  disciplined,  and  had  been 
r^pilarly  paid.  The  universal  impression  in  Scotland,  that  he 
was  favourably  inclined  to  the  presbyterian  interest,  enabled 
him  to  anticipate  the  taxes,  and  obtain  an  extraordinary  sub- 
sidy from  the  commissioners  of  the  shires,  whom  he  hastily  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  f  To  them  he  recommended  the 
preservation  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  leaving  a  division  of 
his  army  to  assist  them,  he  rendezvoused  the  rest  at  Cold- 
stream, and  garrisoned  Berwick.  Here  he  was  met  by  a 
number  of  Scottish  nobles,  who  offered  to  raise  a  force  to  assist 
him ;  he,  however,  dreading  the  effect  it  might  have  in  England, 
dedined  the  offer,  but  promised,  if  necessity  required,  he  woul4 
retire  upon  Stirling,  and  accept  their  assistance.  Lambert 
was  advancing  with  a  superior  force  to  oppose  him,  but  the 
vote  of  parliament  had  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  reduced  to  live  at  firee  quarters,  he  rendered  the 
country  hostile  as  he  advanced.  Monk,  who  knew  this,  in 
order  to  procrastinate,  sent  three  officers  to  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  as  if  to  negotiate,  and  likewise  amused  Lambert 

*  BaiUie,  p.  438. 

t  Middleton*9  History  of  Edinburgh.    Bailiie's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 
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with  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrangement;  but  when  he 
found  the  aspect  of  affiiirs  changed,  and  the  prospect  either  of 
establishing  himself,  or  restoring  the  king,  become  probid>le, 
lie  broke  with  the  committee,  alleging  that  his  commissioners  had 
exceeded  their  powers,  and  his  rival,  the  dupe  of  his  negotia- 
tions, had  in  the  interim  lost  his  army  by  desertkm.  The 
members  of  the  late  parliament,  believing,  or  affecting  to  bdieve 
the  repeated  solemn  protestations  of  Monk,  re-assembled,  26th 
December,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Monk  entered 
England  the  2d  January,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty. 
He  was  met  by  a  letter  from  Lenthal,  the  speaker,  informing 
him  of  the  late  transactions,  thanking  him  for  his  kind  inten-* 
tions,  but  at  the  same  time  hinting,  that,  as  his  presence  in 
London  was  now  rendered  unnecessary,  they  would  willingly 
dispense  with  his  nearer  approach.  He  disregarded  the  message, 
and  continued  his  march,  but  still  without  publicly  declaring  his 
intentions.  At  York  he  r^sed  to  concur  with  lord  Fairfiuc,  who 
wished  to  restore  the  king,  with  such  restrictions  as  would  have 
secured  the  grand  object  for  which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed, 
and  the  nation  convulsed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years ;  and  by 
his  multiplied  oaths  and  asseverations,  collected  around  lum  the 
friends  of  parliament,  and  the  military,  who  had  declared 
against  the  hoiise  of  Stuart.  At  his  desire,  also,  James  Sharp, 
minister,  was  sent  by  the  Scottish  presbyterians  to  wat)ch  over 
the  welfare  of  their  church. 

Probabilities  are  strongly  in  &vour  of  the  assertion,  that 
Monk,  to  the  last  moment  of  plausible  hope,  encouraged  the 
idea  of  succeeding  Cromwell,  and  that  it  was  not  till  he 
perceived  the  impracticability  of  this  sch^ne,  diat  he  formed 
the  resolution  of  recalling  Charles.  Not  long  after  his  ar- 
rival in  London,  the  common  council,  dissatisfied  both  with 
parliament  and  the  army,  resolved  that  they  would  pay  no  more 
taxes  till  levied  by  a  free  parliament,  and  began  to  fortify  the 
city.  The  council  of  state,  of  whom  Monk  was  one,  immediately 
ordered  the  general  to  seize  twelve  of  the  common  councti  men, 
and  destroy  the  fortifications;  orders  whidi  he  punctually 
obeyed,  by  arresting  eleven  of  the  members,  and  pulling  down 
the  chains,  gates,  and  portcullises.  Finding  that  this  conduct 
had  endangered  his  interest  in  the  city,  he,  with  his  wonted  dis- 
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simulation}  lamented  to  the  presbyterian  leaders,  that  the  duty 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  and  declared  himself  for  a  free 
parliament  The  multitude,  on  being  joined  by  the  chief  of  the 
military,  expressed  their  joy  in  bonfires;  and  **  rumps,"  in.de* 
rision  of  the  fragment  of  a  parliament  then  sitting,  were  roasted 
in  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis.  The  secluded  members 
now  returned,  and  a  number  of  the  republicans  leaving  the 
house  in  dii^ust,  a  majority  of  presb3rterians  remained,  who 
voted  the  revival  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  wer^e 
for  proceeding  to  establish  order ;  but  Monk,  who  perceived 
that  he  stood  upon  a  precipice,  suspected  by  the  parliament, 
and  not  trusted  by  the  army,  having  obtained  a  vote,  constitut- 
ing him  captain-general  of  the  forces,  desired  them  to  dissolve 
themselves,  and  issue  writs  for  a  new  parliament.  Whatever 
intercourse  Monk  had  with  Charles,  previously  to  the  meeting 
of  this  parliament,  is  very  imperfectly  known ;  that  he  had  had 
some,  is  certain ;  but  the  exiled  king,  up  to  nearly  this  date,  had 
certainly  little  reliance  upon  him  for  his  restoration.  He  had 
repaired  to  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  solicit  foreign  assist- 
ance^ and  had  conformed  to  the  popish  religion,  in  order  to 
procure  it;  but  he  could  not  procure  an  interview  with  Mazarine, 
and  accepted,  as  a  charitable  donation,  a  few  thousand  pistoles 
from  the  Spanish  minister.  In  despair,  he  had  returned  to 
Brussels,  and,  on  the  re*assembling  of  the  last  parliament,  con- 
sidered his  affairs  as  desperate.  * 

The  majority  of  the  new  parliament,  again  composed  of 
lords  and  commons,  consisted  of  presbyterians  and  cavaliers ; 
and  both  were  willing  to  acquiesce  in  recalling  the  king ;  only 
the  former  wished  to  secure  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the 
country;    the  latter,    the  posts,   places,   and  pensions  of  the 

*  Locke  says,  that  Monk  had  agreed  with  cardinal  Masarine  to  uaurp  the 
supreme  authority,  and  that  Mazarine  had  engaged  to  support  him ;  but  hit 
wife,  who  was  a  strong  royalist,  had  secreted  herself  behind  the  hangings  of  the 
room,  overheard  the  baigain,  and  communicated  it,  by  her  brother,  to  Sir 
Ashley  Cooper,  who,  summoning  a  council  of  state,  indirectly  charged  Mook; 
but  proposed,  that  to  remove  all  suspicion,  he  should  consent,  on  the  instant, 
to  take  away  their  commissions  from  certain  officers  of  the  army,  and  give 
them  to  others,  whom  he  named.  By  this  means,  the  army  ceased  to  be  at 
Monk's  devotion,  and  he  became  a  royalist. 
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court.  The  heads  of  the  government  in  Ireland  had  b^un  to 
negotiate ;  the  fleet  was  ready  to  join,  and  Scodand  was  ripe 
for  receiving  her  king,  when  Monk,  whose  intrigue  with 
France  had  been  discovered,  and  who  must  have  known  that 
he  was  universally  hated  by  all  parties,  determined  to  make  a 
merit  of  necessity,  and  promote  his  own  individual  advance- 
ment, by  sacrificing  his  principles,  his  country,  and  his  friends, 
at  the  shrine  of  unlimited  monarchy.*  Sir  John  Grenville,  an 
agent  from  Charles,  was  then  admitted  to  a  private  interview 
with  the  general,  and  carried  over  to  the  king  professions  of 
loyalty,  and  of  a  desire  to  promote  his  cause ;  at  the  same  time^ 
intimating  to  his  majesty,  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to 
remove  from  Brussels,  lest  he  might  be  detained  as  an  hostage 
for  Dunkirk  or  Jamaica ;  with  this  su^estion  the  king  imme- 
diately complied,  and  Grenville  returned  to  England. 

As  soon  as  parliament  met,  from  the  tone  of  the  speeches, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  heard,  it  was  readily 
perceived  that  the  restoration  of  the  king  was  anticipated ;  and 
Sir  John  Grenville  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons, 
who  delivered  a  letter  from  the  king,  and  a  declaration,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  immediately  read.  The  king  expressed  his 
desire  to  heal  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  country,  and  ensure 
a  full  and  entire  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  land ; 
a  free  pai'don  and  indemnity  was  granted  to  all,  with  the  in- 
sidious exception  only  of  those  whom  the  parliament  should 
except ;  complete  liberty  of  conscience  was  promised ;  and  his 
consent  to  any  act  of  parliament  that  might  secure  it.  All  sales 
and  alienations  of  land  made  during  the  distractions  were  to  be 
regulated  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  the  army  was  not  only  to 


*  Monk  had  not  certainly  determined,  March  26lh,  at  which  time.  Sharp, 
the  Scottish  clerical  deputy,  writes  to  Mr.  Douglas,  that  the  English,  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  rump  parliament,  were  willing  that  Scotland  should  be  as 
free  as  they;  but  that  **  the  general  is  for  keeping  us  in  subjection,  till  he  see 
how  matters  go  in  the  parliament." — Woodrow's  Introduction.  The  whole 
of  the  correspondence  there,  shows  clearly  the  indecision  of  Monk,  till  all 
hope  of  his  own  exaltation  had  fled ;  and  accounts  for  his  hatred  to  the  pres- 
byterians,  whom  he  had  hitlicrto  favoured,  as  they  appear  chiefly  to  have 
frustrated  his  schemes,  and,  to  their  own  destruction,  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  bringing  in  the  king. 
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be  satisfied,  with  regard  to  arrears,  but  continued  in  pay.  The* 
commons,  notwithstanding  the  universal  joyousr  madness  which 
took  a  momentary  possession  of  the  multitude,  and  carried 
even  the  reflecting  along  with  them,  seemed  willing  that  some 
limitation  should  be  set  to  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  most  venerated  names  in  English 
history,  proposed  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed,  to  look 
into  /the  propositions  that  had  been  made,  and  the  concessions 
that  had  been  offered  by  the  late  king,  and  from  thence  digest 
such  propositions  as  they  should  think  fit  to  be  sent  over  to 
the  present ;  and  the  motion  was  seconded :  but  Monk,  who 
saw  that  any  conditions  imposed  on  the  monarch  might  operate 
unfavourably  towards  himself,  interposed,  and  informed  the 
house,  that  from  the  number  of  incendiaries  in  the  kingdom, 
he  could  not  answer  for  the  peace  either  of  the  nation  or  the 
army,  if  the  treaty  was  delayed. 

The  declaration  of  a  military  chief  in  revolutionary  times, 
is,  in  common,  tantamount  to  a  command ;  and  the  house  of 
commons,  who  dreaded  the  return  of  the  republicans,  and 
were  aware  that  Monk  might,  in  the  present  ferment  of  men's 
minds,  bring  in  the  king  without  them,  swayed  too  by  their 
individual  hopes  or  fears,  acquiesced  with  the  lords  in  commit- 
ting themselves  and  the  nation  entirely  to  the  generosity  of  the 
king.  A  deputation  from  both  houses  was  sent  to  Breda,  to 
invite  him  over ;  and  foreign  powers,  astonished  at  the  unex- 
pected change,  hastened  to  offer  an  assistance  that  was  no 
longer  needed.  He  entered  London  on  his  birth-day,  the 
^wenty-ninth  of  May,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty, 
and,  amid  the  blessings  and  shouts  of  the  multitude,  took 
possession  of  Whitehall;  whence,  twenty  years  before,  his 
father  had  secretly  withdrawn  to  avoid  their  execrations.  But 
there  are  few  instances  of  princes,  who  have  regained  the 
stations  from  whence  they  had  been  driven,  upon  whom  per- 
sonal or  family  misfortunes  had  ever  any  salutary  effect,  or 
to  whom  the  school  of  adversity  has  been  a  school  of  wisdom. 
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Never  was  a  prince  restored  to  his  dominions  under  fairer 
auspices  than  Charles  II.,  and  never,  if  we  except  tlie  recent 
instance  of  Ferdinand  the  beloved  toward  Spain,  did  a  prince 
requite  a  people,  w^ho  had  stood  by  him  in  the  time  of  his 
lowest  depression,  and  shed  torrents  of  blood  in  his  behalf,  with 
more  infamous  ingratitude  than  he  did  the  people  of  Scotland. 
The  best  friends  of  the  monarchy,  the  constitutional  sup- 
porters of  the  throne,  were  rewarded  for  their  attachment 
to  a  family,  whose  principles  were  incompatible  with  religious 
or  political  freedom,  by  persecution,  proscription,  and  death; 
while  those  who  had  skulked  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or  who 
apostatized  from  their  earlier  and  more  honourable  pro- 
fession, were  promoted  to  be  the  scourges  of  their  devoted 
co-patriots,  to  send  them  to  prison,  banishment,  and  execu- 
tion, to  revel  on  their  fines,  and  to  share  their  estates. 

Immediately  on  the  king's  return,  numbers  of  the  Scottish 
expectants  flocked  to  London,  and,  as  the  ancient  kingdom 
had  regained  its  independence,  the  chief  offices  of  state  were 
the  objects  of  pursuit  To  these  all  who  had  supported  the 
cause  of  royalty  laid  claim;  and,  as  almost  every  noble  family 
in  Scotland  could  plead  dilapidated  estates,  family  sufferings, 
or  personal  services,  an  arrangement  which  should  include  all 
was  impossible;  and  it  would  have  been  a  painful  situation  for 
the  king,  had  he  possessed  ordinary  feelings,  to  decide  on  the 
respective  merits  of  the  applicants.  But  Charles  got  rid  at 
once  of  his  burden  of  gratitude  and  of  any  uneasy  sensations. 
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by  appointing  a  few  of  those  who  had  first  obtained  his  ear, 
and  who  he  thought  would  be  most  subservient  to  his  will,  to 
arrange  his  government.  The  chief  of  his  counsellors  was 
Hide^  shortly  after  created  lord  Clarendon,  a  staunch  cavalier, 
whose  mind  had  become  contracted  and  selfish  in  exile,  and 
who  was  bigotedly  attached  to  episcopacy,  the  establishment 
of  which  he  deemed  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  throne : 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Scottish  officers  of  state  was  un- 
fortunately much  influenced  by  him«  Middleton,  who  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  by  his  valour,*  and  who  possessed  nearly 
all  the  bad  qualities  incidental  to  a  soldier  of  fortune,  was  the 
friend  of  Hide ;  and,  attached  to  no  religion  himself,  was  ready 
to  adopt  and  enforce  whatever  his  patron  chose  to  prescribe. 
Him,  the  English  chancellor,  procured  to  be  named  commis- 
sioner to  the  next  parliament — an  office  equal  to  vice-king. 
Lauderdale,  who  had  studied  the  king^s  temper  when  formerly 
with  him,  and  knew  the  immense  advantage  of  being  near  his 
person,  as  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty  from  tlie  tower,  had 
gone  to  Charles  at  the  Hague,  attended  him  home,  and  now 
procured  for  himself  the  office  of  secretary,  as  well  as  to  be 
nominated  Scottish  gentieman  of  the  bedchamber.f  The  earl 
of  Rothes  was  appointed  president  of  the  council ;  Glencaim, 
chancellor;  Crawford,  treasurer;  Marischale,  lord  privy  seal; 
Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  clerk-register ;%  and  Sir  John  Fletcher, 
lord  advocate. 


•  Middleton  had  beea  a  pikenan  in  colonel  Hepburn's  regiment  in  Fkunce. 
Kirktont  p^  66. 

f  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  says  Clarendon,  who  was  jealous  of  Lauderdale^! 
influence  witli  the  king,  insidiously  proposed  to  him  the  office  of  chancellor, 
and  afterwards,  together  with  Middleton,  proposed  lord  Newbui;gh  for  the 
secretaryship ;  but  Lauderdale,  who  anxiously  desired  to  remain  in  London, 
obtained  a  pension  for  the  former  secretary,  and  Newburgh  was  preferred  to 
be  captain  of  his  m^csty's  guards.    P.  a.      , 

t  **  8ir  Wflliun  Fleming  was  made  oltrk  of  the  register,  a  place  of  great 
gain,  for  which  he  was  as  fitt  as  to  be  proftssor  of  metapbysicks  in  ane  uni- 
voriiity ;  but  he  was  so  wise  as  to  sell  it  to  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  who  could 
husband  it  better."  Kirkton,  p.  66.  Mackenzie  alleges,  that  Sir  Archibald's 
*•  impudence,  the  surest  method  of  rising  at  court,"  •*  did  procure  it  for  him ;" 
but  allows  at  the  same  time,  he  paid  a  sum  to  Fleming,  who  had  the  grant. 
Hist.  p.  10. 
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As  soon  as  these  high  situations  were  filled,  several  meet- 
ings were  held,  by  the  king's  authority,  of  all  the  Scottish-^ 
men  of  rank  in  London,  at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford ;  when  the  presbyterians,  who  were  most  numerous, 
carried;  that  the  committee  of  estates,  nominated  by  the  par- 
liament held  at  Stirling,  1650,  should  manage  all  afiairs  till 
a  new  parliament  assembled.  At  one  of  these  meetings, 
however,  an  objection  was  started  as  to  the  legality  of  that  par- 
liament, which  being  afterwards  extended,  occasioned  all  the 
misfortunes  in  which  Scotland  was  involved  for  upwards  of 
another  quarter  of  a  century.  M^Kenzie  of  Tarbet  insisted 
that  the  parliament  of  1650,  from  which  the  committee  de- 
rived their  authority,  was  neither  legal  nor  free;  but  was,  in 
fact,  a  continuation  of  the  rebellion,  as  all  the  royalists  who 
had  served  under  Montrose  were  excluded:  the  king  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence  in  the  objection ;  nor  was  it  till  after 
the  representations  of  Lauderdale  and  Crawford  had  con- 
vinced him,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  Scotland  had 
opposed  Montrose,  and  that  it  would  excite  an  universal 
dissatisfaction,  impolitic,  if  not  dangerous,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era,  that  the  opposition  was  dropped  for  the 
present,  and  the  committee  allowed  to  act. 

In  the  interim,  as  a  specimen  of  the  conduct  intended  to 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  Scotland,  warrants  were  sent 
down  for  apprehending  Sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston, 
Sir  John  Chiesly,  and  Sir  James  Stewart.  Stewart,  who 
was  provost  of  Edinburgh,  was  ordered  in  virtue  of  his  office 
to  seize  Sir  John,  then  in  the  city  on  business,  and  carry  him 
to  the  castle.  His  lordship  obeyed,  and  lodged  the  knight ; 
but  when  about  to  take  leave,  was  informed  that  he  himself 
was  a  prisoner.  Warriston,  who  was  fortunately  absent,  on 
hearing  of  the  arrest  of  his  friends,  left  the  country,  and 
escaped  for  the  time.  The  marquis  of  Argyle,  was  about 
the  same  time  seized  in  London.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
gracious  reception  given  to  all  the  Scottish  nobility,  he  had 
sent  his  son,  Lorn,  to  court,  and,  finding  that  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Charles,  was  himself  encouiraged  to  proceed  to  the 
capital.  On  his  arrival,  he  went  to  Whitehall,  and  Lorn, 
who  had  easy  access  to  the  king,  requested  that  his  father 
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might  be  permitted  ^o  kiss  his  majesty's  hand.  But  as  the 
marquis  waited  in  the  privy  chamber,  which  was  extremely 
crowded  with  English  nobility,  expecting  an  answer  to  his 
son's  application,  Sir  Edward  Walker,  king*at^arms,  inti* 
mated  to  him  a  royal  order  for  seizing  his  person  (while  a 
whisper  circulated  that  he  had  been  accessary  to  the  late 
monarch's  murder);  and  he  was  instantly  hurried  to  the  tower, 
without  being  allowed  to  see  the  king,  although  he  earnestly 
entreated  for  leave  **  only  once  to  speak  to  his  majesty." 

At  Edinburgh  the  committee  of  estates  resumed  their  office, 
by  dispersing  a  number  of  the  remonstrants,  who  had  as-^ 
sembled  to  frame  an  humble  petition  to  the  king,  sending  their 
leaders  to  jail,  and  forbidding  their  again  meeting  without 
the  royal  permission.  But  in  order  to  sooth  the  resolutioners 
— who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  either  at  the 
treatment  of  their  brethren  or  the  sectaries* — a  letter  was 
sent  down  by  Sharpe,  their  depute,  who  had  already  betrayed 
them,  from  the  king,  expressing,  in  the  strongest  language, 
his  determination  to  preserve  and  protect  the  government  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  as  settled  by  law,  without  violation. 
But  the  fears  of  the  presbyterians  were  kept  awake  by  the 
base  obsequiousness  of  the  committee,  who  hastened  to  efface 
the  inscriptions  from  the  tombs  of  Henderson  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  George  Gillespie  at  Kirkaldy,  and  ordered 
Rutherford's  Lex  Rex  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman — ^acts  not  less  mean  than  useless.f     Nor  were 

*  Baillie,  ''  that  moderaU  writer/*  as  he  is  styled  by  Mr.  Laifig,  thus 
meDtioDs  the  fate  of  roeoy  who  had  at  least  the  merit  of  consistency.  After 
Mying,  ''  It  was  justice  of  God  brought  Peters,  Harrison,  and  others,  to  a 
shameful  death,  to  hang  up  the  bones  of  Oliver,  Bradshaw,  Ireton,  and  Pride, 
on  the  gibbet  at  Tyburn."  He  adds,  '*  and  to  disgrace  the  two  Godunns,  blind 
MUianf  Owen,  and  others  of  the  maleficent  crew.**    Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  4*4 2. 

f  The  Lex  Rex  illustrates  and  defends  the  propriety  of  resisting  tyrannical 
sway,  while  it  asserts  the  necessity  of  upholding  regiment,  so  long  as  it 
answers  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  established;  and  contrasts  the  absurdity 
of  confounding  the  religious  duty  of  acknowledging  "  the  powers  that  be"  as 
an  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  moral  duty  of  submitting  to  them  as  an  human 
institution,  without  which,  society  could  not  exist,  with  that  irrational 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  which  the  supporters  of  the  Stuarts  so  zealously 
advocated,  till  they  procured  the  final  expulsion  of  the  race.  It  goes  over  the 
same  ground  as  Buchanan,  but  enforces  it  more  from  the  scriptures,  and  in 

VOL.  IV.  3   o 
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their  fears  vain ;  Clarendon  had  declared  for  qiiscopacy,  in 
which  he  was  secmided  by  MiddleCon  and  Glencaim ;  and 
seduced  with  the  offer  of  the  primacy,  Sharpe  aided  by  his 
most  strenuous  endeavours  the  re^introdoction  of  that  prelacy 
he  had  sdemnly  abjured,  and  the  prostration  of  the  system 
he  had  been  especially  deputed  to  defend. 

Lauderdale  had  made  some  fruitless,  yet  probaUy,  at  the 
time,  sincere  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  presbytery.  He 
was  more  successful  in  procuring  the  removal  of  the  English 
garrisons,  which  Clarendon  wished  to  remain,  as  he  hated 
the  Scots,  whose  fanaticism,  he  said,  was  too  rebellious  to 
be  trusted;  and  which  Monk,  now  Albemarle^  also  sought  to 
be  kept  up,  in  order  to  gratify  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him,  and  bis  own  avarice,  by  retaining 
the  command.  But  Lauderdale  pleaded  the  tried  loyalty  of 
the  Soots,  and,  perhaps,  with  more  effect,  the  money  it 
would  cost  his  majesty  to  maintain  the  citadels :  they  were, 
therefore,  ordered  to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  ground  and 
materials  disposed  of  under  his  direction : — Ayr  to  the  earl 
ot  Eglinton ;  Inverness  to  the  earl  of  Moray ;  and  Leith  to 
himself,  with  the  privilege  of  erecting  it  into  a  burgh  of 
regality,  under  the  name  of  Charlestown,  in  honour  of  his 
migesty ;  the  superiority  of  which,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was 
forced  to  purchase  for  six  thousand  pounds  sterling — one  of 
the  first  specimens  of  the  secretary's  rapacity:  yet  the 
measure  was  grateful  to  the  country  at  large,  who  were  glad 
to  get  rid  of  what  they  considered  as  the  badges  of  slavery.* 

Middleton  entered  Scotland  with  regal  pomp.    At  Mussel- 
burgh he  was  met  by  a  thousand  horse,  and  almost  all  the 
nobility  vied  in  doing  homage  to  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign.     His  sumptuous  mode  of  living  was  not  less  re- 
particular,  has  an  admirable  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  non-rewtance,  urged 
by  king  Jame^  Barclay,  and  others,  from  the  famous  passage  in  the  First  Book 
of  Samuel.     Many  of  the  questions  discussed  in  it  are  now  obsolete;  but  in 
sound,  masculine  reasoning,  delivered  in  perspicuous,  energetic  language,  it 
will  4tand  comparison  with  any  production  of  that  day;  and  bad  the  honour^ 
of  which  it  was  not  unworthy,  of  being  burned  along  with  the  political  works 
of  Buchanan  and  Milton. 
•  Maitland's  Hist.  p.  99, 
79 
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markable  for  its  splendour  and  expense,  than  for  its  vicious 
extravagance  and  riot :  and,  while  the  nation  hailed  the  un- 
wonted spectacle,  cbey  lamented  the  more  than  usual  profli- 
gacy of  a  court.      Parliament  was  opened  with  the  utmost 
magniBcence  on  the  first  of  January,  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred  and   sixty-one;    when  the  regalia,    which   had  been 
secreted  in  the  north  by  Sir  John  Keith,  the  earl  Marischal's 
third  son,  was  produced,  and  carried :  the  crown  by  the  earl 
of  Crawford ;  the  sceptre  by  the  earl  of  Sutherland ;  and  the 
sword  by  the  earl  of  Marr.    It  was  most  numerously  attended; 
and    never   did    a    more  obsequious   assemblage   convene* 
The  nobles  were  all  anxious  to  be  present ;  and  the  members 
for  counties  and  burghs,  who  had  been  chosen,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  ultra*royalty,  pressed  forward,  to  evince  the 
propriety  of  the  choice.     All  the  leading  men  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  crown  was  dubious,  were  either  imprisoned,  or 
cited  to  appear  as  delinquents ;  and,  as  an  act  of  indemnity 
bad  intentionally  been  witheld,    the  majority  of  those  who 
might  have  advocated  the  rights  of  the  pe<q>le  were  either 
excluded  the  assembly,  or  forced  to  surrender  their  principles 
to  their  fears.  * 

The  session  was  opened  by  a  sermon,  preached  by  Mr. 
Robert  Douglas ;  after  which,  Middleton  produced  his  com- 
mission ;  and  the  earl  of  Cassils  moved  that  the  president 
should  be  chosen :  an  act,  however,  had  been  previously 
prepared,  rescinding  the  parliament's  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  president,  and  restoring  that  seat  to  the  chancellor, 
in  virtue  of  his  office;  it  passed  unanimously,  and  Glencairn 
accordingly  took  his  seat.  Annexed  to  this  act  was  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  to  be  taken  by  members  of  parliament,  con- 
taining an  acknowledgment  of  the  king,  as  the  only  supreme 
governor  of  the  kingdom,  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  cases, 
coupled  with  an  abjuration  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign 
prince,  power,  state,  or  person,  civil  or  ecclesiastical:  an 
ensnaring  clause,  intended  to  delude  the  scrupulous ;  as  if  the 
supremacy  allowed  to  the  king  were  only  asserting  the  right 
of  a  christian  magistrate,  in  opposition  to  the  dominion  of  the 
pope.    The  presbyterians  viewed  it  as  the  transference  of  an 

*  Mackenzie,  p.  34.    BaiUia^  vol.  ii.  p.  449.    Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  l«i.  . 
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antichristian  power  from  the  pontiff  to  the  sovereign,  and  re* 
fused  to  take  it :  the  earl  of  Cassils  and  the  laird  of  Kilbirnie, 
however,  alone,  in  parliament,  declined  the  oath,  unless  allowed 
to  limit  the  royal  supremacy  to  civil  matters.*  It  was  then  pro- 
posed to  elect  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  but  this  was  opposed 
by  Tweedale  and  Tarbet,  who  contended  that  the  institution 
of  that  committee,  being  founded  merely  upon  parliamentary 
usage,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  ought  not  to  be  resumed ; 
that  it  was  a  delegation  of  power  which  parliament  were  not 
warranted  in  transferring,  they  being  only  delegates  them- 
selves ;  and  their  previous  vote  prelimited  the  vote  of  parlia- 
ment: the  objections  were,  however,  over-ruled,  the  old  custom 
revived,  and  afterwards  was  formally  established  by  law«f 

Previously  to  this  the  meetings  of  parliament  had  been 
early  in  the  day;  but  the  business,  after  the  appointment 
of  that  committee,  admitting  of  little  debate,  their  sessions 
were  commonly. held  in  the  afternoon:  an  innovation  pro- 
duced by  the  midnight  orgies  of  the  palace,  frequently  pro- 
tracted till  morning;  from  the  effects  of  which  the  nobility 
had  scarcely  recovered  when  called  upon  to  legislate,  in  the 
most  critical  conjuncture  in  which  a  nation  could  be  placed ; 
and  their  acts  accorded  with  such  previous  preparation. 
They  proceeded  to  assert  the  prerogative  in  its  fullest  extent 
The  nomination  of  the  officers  of  state,  counsellors,  and  lords 
of  session,  was  declared  an  inherent  privilege  of  the  crown, 
which  his  sacred  majesty  and  his  royal  successors  hold  direct 
from  God  Almighty  ;  the  power  of  the  militia,  of  calling  and 
dissolving  all  parliaments,  or  public  assemblies,  were  de- 
clared to  reside  in  the  sovereign  alone,  and  any  such 
meeting,  held  by  any  of  the  lieges,  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  was  declared  high  treason;  as  it  was  to  impugn  the 
act  that  made  it  so.  The  national  covenant  was  first  assailed 
indirectly,  by  an  act  asserting  the  king's  royal  prerogative 
in  the  making  of  leagues,  and  the  convention  of  his  subjects; 

•  They  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  hoiue,  the  only  safe  way  in  wfatch 
the  members  of  a  Scottish  parliament  could  then  express  their  opposition ;  for 
although  the  commissioner  assented  to  such  being  the  meaning  of  the  oath, 
he  would  not  allow  the  explanation  to  be  registered. 

t  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Pari.  toI.  vii.  M'Keniie,  p.  17.  Wodrow,  vol  L  p. 
23.    Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  451.    Lamont's  Diary. 
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which  having  passed  without  opposition,  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  was  then  annulled,  and  its  renewal,  without 
his  majesty's  special  warrant  aud  approbation,  prohibited 
under  the  severest  penalties.  To  avoid  voting  upon  this 
question,  many  of  the  members  absented  themselves;  but 
Balmerino,  Cowper,  and  some  others,  absolutely  withdrew. 
The  ministers  made  one  attempt  to  stop  the  torrent ;  but  it 
was  an  expiring  effort :  they  met  in  their  provincial  synods, 
and  were  preparing  to  frame  supplications,  when  they  were 
visited  by  messengers  from  parliament,  and  ordered  to 
disperse  under  pain  of  treason.  In  the  height  of  their  zeal 
for  their  restored  monarch,  the  estates,  notwithstanding  their 
exclamations  against  the  oppression  of  the  usurper,  offered 
the  king  for  life  an  yearly  subsidy  to  the  same  amount,  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling :  thirty*two  thousand  of  which  to 
be  levied  out  of  the  excise  on  ale  and  beer;  and  eight 
thousand  out  of  the  customs,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
a  guard  of  horse  and  foot,  to  secure  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  the  state.  The  effects  of  this  tax,  which  was  rigorously 
exacted,  were  ruinous  to  Scotland:  the  money,  instead  of 
circulating  through  the  land,  as  in  the  days  of  Cromwell, 
and  being  increased  by  the  remittances  from  England,  was 
either  suffered  to  lie  idle  in  the  castle,  after  it  was  collected, 
or  carried  by  courtiers  out  of  the  country.* 

But  the  wildest  and  most  outrageous  proceeding,  what 
struck  at  the  foundation  of  all  legal  security,  and  went  to 
overturn  the  essential  principles  of  government,  was  the  in- 
troduction of  a  general  recissory  act,  not  to  repeal  particular 
acts  of  parliament,  but  to  annul  the  parliaments  themselves. 

*  The  remarks  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  on  tbit  subject,  evince  how  dif- 
ferently men  sometimes  feel,  in  cases  which  reach  their  own  pockets,  from 
what  they  do  in  oppressions  that  bear  down  the  liberties  of  their  countiy. 
Sir  George  justified  the  most  despodc  measures  of  the  worst  times.  But  of 
this  he  says,  '*  Subsidies  are  in  this,  like  to  the  devil;  both  are  more  easily 
raised  than  laid.  Pardon  me  reader  to  intreat  thee,  that  if  ever  thou  become 
a  member  of  parliament,  thou  consider  what  curses  are  daily  poured  out  by 
the  many  poor,  hungry,  and  oppressed  creatures,  upon  such  as  are  an  acces- 
sion to  the  imposing  of  taxes ;  for  they  not  only  torment  poor  people  for  the 
present,  but  they  make  way  for  new  ones,  and  new  taxes  are  the  only  means 
to  make  old  ones  seem  easy.**    Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  32. 
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The  lords  of  the  articles,  tired  of  the  labour  of  rescindk^;  in 
detail,  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  all  the  troublesome  restraints 
upon  the  prerogative  by  one  dashing  sweep ;  and  a  jocular  re* 
mark  of  Primrose,  that  the  better  and  shorter  way  would  be 
to  declare  all  the  proceedings  since  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-three  irregular  and  unconstitutional,  was  adopted 
by  the  junto  at  a  debauch :  the  draught  of  a  bill  to  this 
effect,  carried  at  the  board  by  drunken  acclamation,  was 
passed  by  the  articles  without  inquiry,  and  next  day  sent 
to  be  ratified  in  parliament.  In  the  parliament,  however,  it 
encountered  an  unlooked  for  opposition.  The  grounds  upon 
which  the  measure  was  supported  were,  that  all  the  par* 
liaments  which  had  met  since  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-three  were  held  without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
and  were  in  fact  a  series  of  rebellions ;  that  it  was  necessary 
to  secure  his  majesty's  prerogative  for  calling  and  dissolving 
parliaments,  asserted  in  their  late  act,  by  rescinding  all  these 
which  had  met  without  his  warrant,  sat  after  he  had  dissolved 
them,  or  had  continued  without  the  presence  of  the  com- 
missioner. But  there  were  two  parliaments,  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  dispose,  the  one  at  which  the  king's  fiither  had 
presided  himself,  accompanied  by  his  ordinary  attendants,  and 
under  no  restraint,  the  other,  convoked  by  especial  direction, 
for  approving  the  engagement;  and  a  third,  held  by  his 
present  majesty  in  person.  To  none  of  these  could  the 
alleged  informality  apply;  they  were  regularly  constituted, 
and  were  formally  sanctioned  by  the  king;  and  if  they  were 
annulled  by  the  present  parliament,  a  succeeding  parliament 
might  annul  it  in  its  turn,  and  thus  the  foundations  of  public 
security  be  entirely  destroyed. 

This  summary  procedure,  which  was  evidently  and  avowedly 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  presbyterian  form 
of  church  government,  and  introducing  episcopacy,  had 
ranged  against  it  all  who  still  adhered  to  that  form  from 
principle,  or  who  were  ashamed  of  such  an  open  dereliction 
of  what  the  nation  had  so  keenly  contended  for,  and  to  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  affectionately  attached; 
besides,  a  number  who  were  concerned  in  the  engagement, 
and  others  who,  having  shared  in  the  spoils  of  the  times, 
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trembled  for  an  act  that  would  go  to  annihilate  the  tenures 
of  their  property,  or  the  legality  of  particular  indemnities. 
But  the  majority  of  the  objectors  were  silenced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  express  salvo,  that  all  such  persons  as  had 
obtained  private  rights  or  securities  from  any  of  the  par- 
liaments, or  any,  deriving  power  from  them,  should  be  secure, 
except  they  were  excluded  from  the  act  of  indemnity ;  and 
the  vigorous  eflbrts  of  the  few  old  consistent  covenanters 
were  exerted  in  vain,  nor  were  they  able  to  persuade  the 
pusillanimous  sycophants,  that  when  the  fiindamental  law  of 
the  country  could  be  thus  dispensed  with,  there  remained  but 
little  security  for  personal  property.  Thus  the  most  valuable 
privileges  the  nation  bad  recovered ;  the  liberties  and  trien- 
nial succession  of  parliaments ;  the  choice  of  the  lords  of 
articles;  the  freedom  of  debate;  the  independence  of  the 
judges ;  all  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  presbyterian  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  ruins  of  that  church  formed  the  base  on 
which  the  despotism  of  the  state  was  to  be  erected. 

Even  Middleton,  after  the  fumes  of  his  temporary  phrenzy 
had  dissipated,  perceived  the  danger  of  establishing  so 
monstrous  a  precedent,  and  hesitated  before  he  would  finally 
sanction  the  measure.  He  despatched  Mungo  Murray,  brother 
to  the  earl  of  Athol,  to  consult  the  king;  but  his  minister. 
Clarendon,  as  soon  as  he  read  the  communication,  sent  an 
express  in  return  to  the  commissioner,  expressing  his  surprise, 
that  be  should  delay  getting  passed  a  proposal  so  conducive 
to  his  majesty's  interest.  When  the  act  passed,  the  minority 
had  dwindled  down  to  forty.  The  reversal  of  the  forfeiture 
of  Montrose,  and  the  other  ultra-royalists  followed,  and  their 
bodies,  which  had  been  deposited  in  unhallowed  graves,  were 
raised  with  much  ceremony,  and  re-intered  with  most  imposing 
funeral  pomp  in  sacred  ground.  Hie  mutilated  remains  of 
the  marquis  were  carried  from  the  abbey,  whither  they  bad 
been  brought,  to  the  church  of  Sl  Giles,  and  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  died  viceroy  of  Scotland  ; 
the  parliament  and  magistracy  of  Edinburgh  attending  in 
their  robes  upon  the  occasion.* 

•  "  Ther  was  out  of  Edin.  Wast  Port,  Potera,  out  of  Leitb,  Lehh  Wynd, 
and  Canogait,  25  conips.  fute,  al  in  good  kippage  and  weal  arned,  draoo 
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As  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  such  an  assembly,  theit 
last  deeds  were,  to  seal  their  own  infamy,  in  the  noblest  and 
best  blood  oftheir  country,  Archibald,  marquis  of  Argyle*s,  and 
James  Guthrie's,  minister  of  Stirling.  The  marquis,  who  had 
been  sent  down  from  London  along  with  Swinton,  by  sea,  in 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
was  now  brought  to  take  his  trial.  His  indictment,  consisting 
of  fourteen  different  charges,  comprehended  a  narrative  of  the 
whole  transactions  in  Scotland,  from  the  first  opposition  to 
the  king,  till  its  final  subjugation  under  Cromwell,  in  all  of 
which,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  the  chief  instigator  and  prime  mover — that  he 
called  the  convention  of  estates  in  1648 — entered  into  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  with  England — that  he  was  guilty 
of  the  retaliation  in  the  western  isles,  and  a  party  to  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  royalists — that  he  was  accessary  to 
the  delivering  up  of  the  late  king  at  Newcastle,  opposed  the 
engagement,  clogged  his  majesty's  invitation,  consented  to  the 
murder  of  Montrose,  and  finally,  that  he  complied  with  the 
usurper,  and  opposed  the  adherents  of  the  king.  Argyle, 
in  an  extemporaneous  reply,  expressed  the  joy  he  felt  at  the 
restoration  of  his  majesty,  and  enumerating  the  services  he 
had  performed,  and  the  marks  of  favour  he  had  received,  both 
from  him  and  his  royal  father,   desired  the  parliament  to 

up  in  the  Abbay  clos :  the  whole  streettis  from  the  Abhaj  gait,  set  in  both 
sides  with  some  of  said  companies  to  the  mercat  cross,  and  ther  drew  up 
in  bodies  upon  both  sydis  of  the  streettis,  thereafter  the  kingis  love  guard 
being  likewayis  drauin  up  in  the  Abbay  clos,  marched  up  the  streettis,  nist 
the  foot  companies  in  good  order,  with  trunipetts  and  drauin  swordis,  and 
marched  the  length  of  the  lane  mercat,  where  the  drawin  up  and  stood 
in  order :  all  the  bellis  of  Edinburgh  and  Cannogait  ryinging  all  the  whyle, 
with  the  great  common  bell  jowing  and  tolling*  At  lifUng  of  the  corpes  out 
of  the  Abbey  kirk,  the  haill  cannon  of  the  castele,  the  haill  foot  companies 
of  Edin.  Leith,  &c.,  with  the  k's.  love  guard,  gave  all  fire  at  ane,  with 
tuking  of  dnims,  sound  of  trumpetts,  and  ringing  of  bcIlis,  and  at  the  ingoing  of 
the  church,  the  second  volley,  and  the  third  at  his  interring.*'  The  solemnities 
were  concluded  with  a  most  sumptuous  supper  and  banquet,*  at  the  marquis 
of  Montrose's  house,  with  concerts  of  muuc,  and  all  sorts  of  merriment,  for 
**  At  this  heroic's  funeral  1,  the  friendis  rejoiced,"  **  and  the  enemies  mumed, 
ane  paradox  indeed."  Order  of  Montroise's  Funeralies,  &c.  Appendix  to 
Mem.  of  Montrose. 
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consider,  how  unlikety  it  Wftt,  tbut  be  should  have  ever 
harboured  a  thought  to  their  disadvantage;  with  Paul,  in 
another  ea*e,  he  might  say,  the  things  iiUeged  agaaist  him 
coul<^  not  be  proven ;  but  this  be  woald  confess,  that,  in  the 
way  allowed  by  solemn  oaths  and  covenants,  he  served  his  God, 
his  country,  and  his  king.  He  entreated  those,  who  were 
capable  of  understadding,  when  those  things  now  charged 
upon  him  as  crimes  were  enacted,  to  recollect  the  state  of 
the  kingdom,  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  bow  both 
themselves  and  others  were  carried  irresistibly  along  by  the 
current  of  events,  without  any  rebellious  intentions;  besides,  he 
bad  been  among  the  last  that  had  entered  into  the  confederacy, 
and  taken  the  covenants.  The  transactions  of  public  bodies, 
or  of  officers  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  had  never 
been  held  treason,  nor  was  he  re^onsible,  in  his  individual 
capacity,  for  all  the  deeds  of  that  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  cruelties  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  his  clan,  hfe 
averred,  were  ^eatly  exaggerated,  yet  unhappily  too  well 
justified,  by  the  terrible  de? astation  to  which  their  district  had 
been  repeatedly  exposed;  and  the  extent  of  their  own  previous 
calamity,  would  extenuate,  if  it  did  not  exculpate  the  crime : 
but  lie  that  as  it  might,  the  blame  could  never  attach  to  him, 
who  was  in  England  when  these  cruelties  took  place.  The 
anrrender  of  the  king  was  the  act  of  a  parliament  at  which 
he  Was  not  so  much  as  present :  nor  was  there  the  shadow  of 
proof  that  he  ever  advised  the  death  of  his  sacred  majesty ; 
an  execrable  deed,  at  which  he  had  ever  expressed  his  ab- 
horrence, and  for  which,  could  the  smallest  evidence  be  ad- 
duced, he  should  ask  no  mercy.  He  could  acquit  himself  of 
disloyalty,  even  in  thought;  and  for  whatever  other  error  or 
fault  he  might  have  been  guilty  previously  to  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  he  pled  his  majesty's  in«^ 
demnity,  granted  in  the  parliament  at  Perth  that  year.  As 
to  what  was  done  by  him  under  the  usurpers,  they  were 
common  compliances,  in  which  all  the  kingdom  equally  shared, 
and  for  which,  many  had  the  sanction  of  his  majesty  himself; 
who  declared,  that  he  thought  it  prudence,  and  not  rebellion, 
for  honest  men  to  preserve  their  estates  from  ruin,  and  reserve 
themselves,  till  God  should  show  some  probable  way  for  his 
vol*.  IV.  3  p 
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return.  AmoDg  all  who  comptied  p^sively,  noAe  was  less 
favoured  than  himself;  what  he  did»  was  Feally  in  sqbtdeieace: 
^<  And  hovi^  could  I  suppose,''  added  he,  ^^  that  I  was  acting 
criminaUy,  when  the  learned  gentleman  who  now  acts  as-  kis 
majesty's  advocate,  took  the  same  oaths  to  the  commonwealtk 
with  myself?"  Sir  John  Fletcher,  the  lord  advocate,  who^ 
notwitlkstanding  all  his  effrontery,  could  not  help  feeling  the 
unanswerable  force  of  such  an  appeal,  endeavoured  to  weaken 
its  influence  by  the  most  indecent  interruption;  the  marquis 
meibkly  replied,  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity  to 

suffer  reproaeh. 

After  he  had  finished,  the  advocates,  Messrs^r  Sinclair, 
Cunningham,  and  Mackenzije^*  (afterwards  Sir  George)  pro- 
tested, that  as  they  pleaded  for  the  marquis. by  order  of  par- 
liament, .  in  an  action  for  treason,  aftd,  a^  some  observations 
might  escape  them  which. might  be  interpreted  as  treasonable, 
that  they  should  not  be.  responsible  for  them..  But  the  par- 
liament would  not  admit  the  protestation  lest,  under  that 
pretext,  they  might  utter  things  prejudicial,  to.  his  majesty's 
government,  and  they  were  therefore  inforued,  that  they  must 
speak  ^upon  their  hazard^f 

Hisf .  lordship  then  gave  in,  by  thea^vieeof  his  counsel,  a 

*  Wodrow  calTs  them  judge  Kerr,  Messrs.  Andrew  and  Robert  Birnie, 
together  with  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  M'Kenxie;  but  as  Sir  George  was  one 
of  them  hioftself,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  othersi  I  have  Ibllswcd 
bis  account. . 

f  Perhaps  a  more  abominable  statute,  diaa  that  of  *'  Leasing  Making^** 

never  existed  under  any  government.    If  a  man  pled  for  the  rights  of  his 

country  in  parliament,  he  was  liable  according  to  it  to  be  tried  for  high  treason, 

as  attempting  to  render  the  subject  dis^tisfied  witH  the  conduct  of  his  sovereigir; 

If'  the  most  iagrant  attack  upon  public^  liberty  was  brought  forward  in  the 

meeting  of  the  estates,  in  the  shape  of  An  Act/'  whoever  opppsed.it,  was 

liable  to  the  highest  penalties  of  law,  as  creating  disloyalty  in  the  lieges^  and 

if  on  a  criminal  trial  the  accused  justified  himself,  by  producing  the  most 

wanton  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  he  was  liable  to 

be  found  guilty  of  death,'  for  stirring  op  mischief  between  the  king  and  the 

people!     On  this  trial,    the  advocates  were  not  allowed  to  bring  forward 

exculpatory  proof,  or  produce  recriminating  facts,  but.  at  the  hazard  of.  bdng 

themselves  tried  for  a  crime  of  the  same  magnitude  with  that  of  the  pannel 

they  were  appointed  to  defend  ! !    Had  no  other  benefit  accrued  to  Scotland 

from  the  revolution  than  getting  rid  of  this  horrible  law,  that  event  would 

justly  have  been  styled  glorious. 
79 
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fietition  to  be  tried  before  the  justice  court:  his  indictment 
being  so  intricate  that  it  wo»ld  require  learned  judges,  nor 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  every  gentleman  or  burgess  was 
qualified  to  decide  upon  points  of  law,  neither  were  they  his 
peers.  The  prosecotifig  party,  who  were  set  upon  his  ruin; 
caught  at  this,  which  they  construed  into  a  declining  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  marquis  was  desired  either  to  own  the  petition^ 
or  point  out  who  had  written  it,  that  they  might  be  proceeded 
against;  From  this  perplexing  dilemma  he  was  extrioated  by 
his  counsel,  who  aicknowledged  and  were  under  the  necessity 
of  pleading  long  to  justify  it:'  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
refused;  but,  as  a  wonderful  display  of  the  mercy,  equity,  and 
indulgence  of  the  court,  the  counsel  were  pardoned  !  The 
pannel's  advocates  then  prayed  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
lead  exculpatory  proof,  but  this  also  was  refused,  and  the 
defences,  replies,  duplies,  and  tripHes,  were  ordered  to  be 
given  in  in  writing:  the  charges  were,  however,  restricted  to 
acts  since  the  year  1651,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
the  king,  ordering  the  crown  lawyers  not  to  prosecute  for  any 
offence  previous  to  the  indemnity  of  Stirling,  obtained  by 
Lauderdale,  on  purpose  to  protect  his  own  particular  friends; 
who  might  have  otherwise  been  obnoxioas  to  the  revenge  or 
avarice  of  the  commissioner,  and  the  intercession  of  Lorn, 
who  remained  at  Liondon,  to  manage  his  father's  business. 

To  counteract  this  influence,  which  the  commissioner 
feared,  the  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Rothes  were  despatched 
to  London,  where  the  former  applied  himself  successfully  to 
the  cold-hearted  Monk  and  the  bigoted  Clarendon;  while 
the  latter  reminded  Lauderdale  of  Argyle's  former  oppo< 
sition,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  him  to  escape, — as  from 
his  abilities  much  was  to  be  dreaded  should  be  regain  his 
influence  in  the  state  ;^-— and  all  future  applications  fpr  mercy 
were  in  vain» 

The  relevmnoy  of  the  indtctmenl  being  discussed,  a  proof 
was  allowed  on  all  the  charges  sfier  the  year  1651;  when  a 
number  of  witnesses  havingbeen  examined,  nothing  deadly  was 
expiscated,  and  the  ear]  Loudon  had  addressed  the  house,  in 
a  long,  eloquent,  and  argumentative  speech,  which  apparently 
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made  a  strong  impression^  as  tbf  judges  were  all  as  deeply 
implicated  in  crime  as  the  accused;  bat  jiut  as  the  court  w^re 
about  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  and  while  it  yet  hung  in 
doubt,  and  appearances  seemed  in  fayoar  of  his  lordship,  a 
messenger  who  bad  come  expre9s  from  LoQdon»  knocked 
violently  at  the  door  of  the  parliament  house :  upon  his  admis- 
sion, he  presented  a  packet  to  the  commisMoner,  vhich  eycry 
one  concluded  contained  a  remission*  or  some  other  warrant  iu 
favour  of  the  marquis,  especially  as  the  bearer  was  a  CampbelL 
But  upon  the  packet  being  opened,  to  the  utter  amaaemeni 
of  Argyle's  friends,  it  was  fopnd  to  consist  of  a  great  many 
letters,  addressed  by  bis  lord$hip  to  Monky  while  be  was 
governor  of  Scotland,  and  which,  with  unparalleled  baseness, 
he  had  reserved,  to  se^  if  they  were  absolntely  necessary; 
and  having  been  informed  by  the  commissioneE^s  envoys  of 
the  seantiness  of  the  proof,  he  bad  sent  post  by  an  especial 
courier.*  The  letters  thus  infamously  product  were  di^eisive 
as  to  the  fact  of  compliance  with  the  usurpers-r-that  is,  of 
being  a  passive*  where  Monk  himself  had  been  an  active  agen^-* 

*  Mr*  Hofe»  ia  bis  reiparks  on  Mr.  Fox's  histoiyi  after  exsminiiig  th^ 
eridence  for  his  assertion,  copied  from  Burnet,  that  Monk  delivered  up  the 
letters  of  Argyle^  on  which  he  was  condemned,  and  addudng  an  ingenious 
exculpatory  proof  for  the  renegade,  thus  concludes :  **  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive^  that  stronger  evUcnce  could  be  gifoa  ia  any  cass^  to  sitsWish  a 
i)cgf|i|r^  ^an  is  here  given,  to  prove  the  isbebood  of  tb^  bishop's  cbsige. 
)ie  must  therefore  believe,  tha^  if  Mr.  Fox  had  infprmed  himself  fblly  on  the 
subject,  he  would  have  been  induced  to  forbear  tbe  positive  condemnation  of 
Monk,  and  the  consequent  severe  censure  upon  him."  Observations,  p.  2S. 
So  easy  is  it  to  raise  plaudble  objections  in  the  iace  of  direct  testimony.  Mr. 
Ijboj^  in  a  note  to  bis  ^itt  vol.  iv.  p.  4ia,  triumpbaatiy  wndicates  both 
himself  and  Mr.  Fox  from  any  rash  assqniption,  on  the  m^fe  authority  of 
Burnet^  in  the  present  instance,  an4  th^  incontrovertible  evidence  of  Sir 
Georgie  Mackenzie  now  puts  the  fact  wholly  out  of  doubt  The  only  apology 
fi>r  this,  and  several  other  blunders,  committed  by  Mr.  Rose,  is  what  he 
himsdf  offers.  **  That  it  had  not  been  in  hb  power  to  employ  many  more 
weeks  in  the  eompositipn  gf  bis  observationfl  than  Mr.  Fox  did  yeais  in  the 
<^nipQsiMon  qf  l^is  work."  Intro4ue|ion9  p:  36«  It  if oiild  jiave  been  a  better 
reason  for  his  not  writing  at  alL  But  it  is  more  diQcult  to  find  an  excuse  for 
Mr.  Hose's  anxiety  to  dear  the  fame  of  a  callous  villain,  who  could  betray 
bis  king,  his  country,  or  his  friend,  with  equal  cool,  deliberate  liicility,  when 
it  suited  his  interest  so  to  do. 
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and  bo  this  ground  aloDe*  was  ihe  nobU  pannel  foaad  guilty 
of  treason,  by  tbe  majority  of  a  parliameat,  almost  all  of 
whom  were  more  cnlpable  than  he. 

Next  day  he  was  forfeited,  and  the  manner  of  his  being 
executed  being  put  to  the  rote,  ^<  hang  or  head,"  it  was 
carried  that  be  should  be  beheaded,  and  that  his  head  should 
be  placad  on  the  same  pinnacle,  at  the  end  of  the  tolbootfa, 
where  Montrose's  had  been  formerly  fixed.  He  received  his 
aentenoe  kneeling,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  earl  of 
Crawford;  on  rising,  he  said,  he  remembered  that  he  had  first 
put  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head,  and  added,  he  hoped 
Grod  would  bestow  on  him  a  crown  of  glory,  for  he  ever  wished 
him  well.*  The  parliament  seemed  much  affected  with  this  sad 
instance  of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  and  his  lordship's  humble, 
con^osed  demeanour,  drew  tears  even  firom  his  enemies;  yet 
when  he  requested  a  delay  only  of  ten  days,  till  his  sentence 
should  be  communicated  to  the  king,  they,  with  the  inconsist-* 
ency  and  inhumanily  so  common  among  collective  bodies, 
refused  him  the  respite,  and  sent  him  to  the  common  jail  among 
the  ordinary  prisoners,  for  the  two  last  days  they  allowed  him 
to  prepare  for  death. 

The  marchioness  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  tolbootb, 
to  whom  he  said  as  be  entered,  <^  they  have  given  me  till 
Monday  to  be  with  you,  my  dear;  therefore,  let  us  improve 
it."  She,  embracing  him,  wept  bitterly,  and  in  an  agony, 
exclaimed,  *'  the  Lord  will  require  it,  the  Lord  will  require 
it  P'  He  spent  the  Sabbath  not  only  calmly  but  cheerfully, 
in  exercises  of  devotion,  with  several  ministers  who  were 
permitted  to  attend  him ;  to  whom  he  remarked,  that  he  was 
naturally  of  a  timorous  disposition,  and  bade  them  observe 
how  wonderfully  be  was  delivered  from  all  fear.  At  his  own 
desire,  his  lady  took  her  leave  of  him  on  the  Sabbath  night, 

*  Mr.  losing,  following  Wodrow,  makes  the  marqiils  say,  **  I  have  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  this  is  my  reward !  but  he  hastens  rae  to  a  better  crown 
than  his  own/'  Hist.  vol.  W.  p.  I S.  I  hare  preferred  Sir  George  Mackenzie^ 
aeoount,  which  is  more  in  eoosonaQco  with  ArgyWs  behsvioar,  who  believed 
that  tbe  king  would  have  pardoned  him  had  be  got  an  application  n)ade»  and  . 
who  was  leaving  his  widow  and  family  dependant  on  Charles*  mercy, 
Ilist  p.  40. — His  head  remained  exposed  till  June  Sth,  1664,  when  it  wai 
taken  down,  and  placed  beside  the  body. 
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after  which,  he  passed  some  hours  in  uninterrapted  and 
pleasant  sleep.  On  the  n|orni»g  of  Monday,  be  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  king,  asserting  his  innocence,  recommending  bis 
widow  and  family  to  his  majesty's  protection,  and  requesting 
that  his  just  debts  might  be  allowed  to  be  paid  out  of  his 
estate.  He  dined  with  his  friends  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock, 
after  which  he  retired  for  prayer,  and  on  rejoining  the  company, 
appeared  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy:  as  he  was  quitting  the  jail,  he 
observed  to  some  of  his  fellow-prisoners  whom  he  was  leaving, 
**  I  could  die  like  a  Roman,  but  I  choose  rather  to  die  like  a 
Christian." 

He  was  accompanied  to  die  place  of  execution  by  several 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  mourning,  with  whom  he  walked 
steadily  down  the  street,  and  mounting  the  scaffold  with  the 
greatest  serenity,  saluted  all  who  were  upon  it.  In  a  speech, 
which  he  delivered  without  a  falter,  he  forgave  his  enemies 
and  vindicated  his  own  conduct,  which,  at  that  awful  moment, 
he  declared  had  never  been  influenced  by  any  motives  of 
self-aggrandizement  or  disloyalty.  He  had  been  cordial, 
he  said,  in  his  desires  to  bring  the  king  home,  and  in  bis 
endeavours  for  him  when  he  was  at  home ;  nor  had  he  ever 
corresponded  with  his  enemies  during  the  time  he  was  in  the 
country.  But  he  warned  those,  who,  if  their  private  interest 
went  well,  cared  not  whetlier  religion  sank  or  swam,,  and 
accounted  it  rebellion  to  adhere  to  their  covenant  engagement^ 
to  beware  how  they  deceived  themselves;  that  no  magistrate 
could  absolve  them  from  the  oath  of  God ;  that  religion  must 
be  a  main  and  not  a  secondary  object;  and  tliat  they  were  the 
best  subjects  who  were  the  best  Christians.  The  times,  he 
a^ded,  were  likely  to  prove  very  sinning  times,  or  very  suf- 
fering times,  and  let  Christians  make  their  choice :  there  was 
a  sad  dilemma  in  the  business,  sin  or  suffer ;  and  truly,  be  that 
would  choosy  the  better  part,  would  choose  to  suffer.  Having 
again  spent  some  time  in  devotion,  when  he  had  finished,  he 
distributed  some  last  tokens  of  remembrance  to  the  friends 
who  were  with  him.  After  his  doublet  was  off,  and  imme^ 
diately  before  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  addressed 
those  near  him — "  Gentlemen,  I  desire  you,  and  all  that  hear 
me,  again  to  take  notice,  and  remember,  that  now,  when  I 
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Am  entering  into  eternity,  and  to  appear  before  my  Judg^ 

and  as  I  desire  Ovation,  and  expect  eternal  happiness  from 

him,  I  am  free  from  any  accesaion,  by  knowledge,  contriving, 

coutosel,  or  any  ways^  of  bis  late  majesty's  death ;  and  I  pray 

the  Lord  to  preserve  the  present  king,  and  to  pour  out  his 

best  blessings  upon  his  person  and  government;  and  the  Lord 

give  him  good  and  faithful  counsellors.     He  then  knelt  down, 

and  at  a  given  signal — the  lifting  up  of  his  hand — the  knife 

of  the  maiden  severed  his  head  from  his  body.     According  to 

the  sentence,  his  head  was  affixed  on  the  tolbooth;  but  his  body 

was  given   to  his  friends,  by  whom  it  was  carried,  with  a 

numerous  attendance,    in  funeral .  procession   to   Kilpatrick ; 

thence  transported  by  water  to  Denoon,  and  finally  deposited 

with  honour  in  the  family  burial  place  at  Kilmun« 

The  palpable  iniqui^  of  Argyle's  sentence  awakened  the 
pity  even  of  those  who  had  been  averse  to  him  during  tlie 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  excited  throughout  the  nation  in 
general  the  deepest  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  detestation. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  upright  statesmen  of  his 
age ;  and  he  certainly,  more  than  any  other  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  refused  to  bend  his  principles  to  the  changes  of  the 
day.  From  the  monient  he  embraced  the  covenant  he  con- 
scientiously adhered  to  it,  till  he  finally  sealed  his  attachment 
by  has  blood.  His  personal  courage  has  been  doubted,  and  he 
himself  confessed  that  he  was  naturally  fearful;  but  his  timidity 
never  led  him  to  shrink  from  measures  he  thought  beneficial  to 
his  country,  however  dangerous,  or  to  flatter  what  he  thought 
tyranny,  however  safe.  *^  His  sagacity,"  it  has  been  said, 
<<  was  not  always  exempt  from  enthusiasm;"  yet  who  would 
condemn  an  enthusiasm  that  enabled  a  man  to  support  steadUy 
a  good  cause  in  evil  times,  and  triumph  over  tlie  fear  of  death, 
rather  than  abjure  it?  It  will  gratify  the  reader  to  know  that 
the  rapacity  of  -  Middleton,  and  those  who  persecuted  this 
nobleman  to  death,  was  not  rewarded  with  his  spoils.  Through 
the  intercession  of  Lauderdale,  whose  lady's  niece  he  had 
married.  Lorn  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  all  the  titles  [but 
marquis]  of  his  father. 

Swinton,  who  had  not  only  been  a  judge  under  Cromwell, 
I5ut  previously  forfeited  by  the  parliament  at  Perth,  having 
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turned  a  quaker,  and  frankly  coDdemned  bb  own  conduct, 
when  brcnight  to  receive  sentence,  was  pardoned,  and  retired 
to  the  nordi,  where  he  made  several  prosely les ;  among  whom 
was  reckoned  the  father  of  Barclay,  the  celebrated  apologist  for 
the  sect     His  safety  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  aversion 
Middleton    had    to   Lauderdale,    who  enjoyed    a  grant    of 
his  estate.     Sir  John  Chiesly,  who  was  also  forfeited  lit  the 
same  parliament,   and  deeply  implicated  with  the  usurpers, 
was  passed  over.     His  escape  is  ascribed  to  the  possession  of 
some  important    documents  which  clearly  proved  Lauderdale's 
accession  to  the  delivery  of  the  king  to  the  English  army,  and 
which  he  gave  up  to  the  commissioner ;  but  it  is  likewise  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  money,  which  is  highly  probable ;  for 
among  the  first  consequences  of  the  king's  return,   was  the 
shameless  and  universal  venality  of  justice.   Argyle  was  followed 
to  the  scaffold  by  James  Guthrie,  the  ablest  and  most  courageous 
of  the  Scottish  ministers ;  and  his  condemnation  was,  if  possible^ 
even  more  atrociously  unjust  than  that  of  the  marquis.     Hb 
adherence  to  the  king  had  been  constant  and  steady,  and  his 
opposition  to  Cromwell  uniform  and  inflexible  ^  but  he  did  not 
beheve  the  professions  of  Charles,  and  he  had  had  the  sincerity 
to  tell  him  so :  he  had  also  published  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication,  voted  by  the   church  commission  against  Mid- 
dleton for  his  conduct  in  1656 ;  and  was,  besides,  the  diampion 
of  the  church,  whose  punishment  it  was  calculated  wonld  strike 
terror  into  the  whole  body  of  the  presbyterians.     The  cridies 
of  which  he  was  accused  were,    contiiving  the  western   re* 
monstrance;   writing  a  book   entitled  the   Causes  of  God's 
Wrath;  subscribing  the  hmnble  petidon,  August  2Sd;   but 
chiefly  declining  his  majesty's  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
His  defence  was  irrefragable:  he  acknowledged  his  accession  to 
the  whole  of  the  facts  adduced  against  him ;  but  demonstrated 
that  not  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  die  land  could  be  deemed 
seditious  or  treasonable.     And  he  thus  summed  np  a  luminous 
and  argumentative  speech : — *^  That  I  did  never  propose  or 
intend  to  speak  or  act  any  thing  disloyal,  seditious,  or  trea- 
sonable, against  his  majesty*s  person,  authority,  or  government, 
God  is  my  witness !  and  that  what  I  have  spoken,  written,  or 
acted,  in  any  of  these  things  wherewith  I  am  chai^;ed,  halh 
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been  merely  and  singly  from  a  principle  of  conscience^  that, 
according  to  the  light  given  me  of  God,  I  might  do  my  duty 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospeL  But  because  the  plea  of  conscience 
alon^  although  it  may  extenuate,  cannot  wholly  excuse,  I  do 
assert  that  I  have  founded  my  speeches,  writings,  and  actings, 
in  these  matters,  on  the  word  of  God,  and  on  the  doctrine^ 
confession  of  faith,  and  laws  of  this  church  and  kingdom, 
upon  the  national  covenanf^f  Scotland,  and  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  betwixt  the  three  kingdoms.  If  these  foundations 
fall,  I  must  fall  with  them ;  but  if  these  sustain  and  stand  in 
judgment,  as  I  hope  they  will,  I  cannot  acknowledge  myself, 
neither  I  hope  will  hb  majesty's  commissioner  and  the  hon- 
ourable court  of  parliament  jud^e  me,  guilty  either  of  sedition 
or  treason." 

The  trial  Listed  from  the  20th  of  February  till  the  11th  of 
April,  and  the  most  strenuous  attempts  were  made  to  induce 
him  to  withdraw  his  declinature.  He  was  even  offered  a 
bishopric ;  but  while  he  professed  the  utmost  submission  to  the 
civil  power  in  civil  matters,  he  would  not  consent  to  allow  that 
they  were  in  the  first  instance  the  judges  of  a  minister's 
doctrine^  a  power  which,  as  the  law  then  stood,  they  did  not 
possess.  When  the  protracted  proceedings  were  brought  to 
a  dose,  he  finished  his  pleading  by  a  pointed  and  solemn 
appeal,  which  was  heard  with  the  most  profound  attention, 
and  induced  a  number  to  withdraw,  declaring,  in  the  language 
of  scripture,  then  the  classical  language  of  the  times,  '^  We 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  blood  of  this  just  man."  Ad- 
dressing the  chancellor,  ^^  My  lord  I"  said  the  intrepid  but 
resigned  minister,  **  I  shall,  in  the  last  place,  humbly  b^, 
that  having  brought  such  pregnant  and  clear  evidence  from 
the  w<»rd  of  God ;  so  much  divine  reason  and  human  law;  and 
so  much  of  the  common  practice  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  in 
my  own  defence;  and  being  already  cast  out  of  my  ministry, 
driven  from  my  dwelling,  and  deprived  of  my  maintenance ; 
myself  and  my  family  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  others;  and 
having  now  suffered  eight  months'  imprisonment,  that  your 
lordship  would  put  no  further  burden  upon  me.  But,  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  *  Behold !  I  am  in  your  hands,  do  to 
tne  what  seemeth  good  to  you :'  I  know,  for  certain,  that  the  ^ 
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Lord  hath  commanded  to  speak  all  these  thii^;s,  and  that  if 
yoa  put  me  to  death,  you  shall  bring  innocent  blood  upon 
yourself,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  My  Icnrd ! 
my  conscience  I  cannot  submit ;  but  this  old  crazy  body  and 
mortal  flesh  I  do  submit,  to  do  with  whatsoever  you  will, 
whether  by  death  or  banishment,  or  imjHrisonment,  or  any 
thing  else;  only,  I  beseech  you,  ponder  well  what  profit  there 
is  in  my  blood ;  it  is  not  extinguMnng  me,  nor  many  others, 
that  will  extinguish  the  covenant  and  work  of  reformation  since 
1638.  No!  my  bondage,  banishment,  or  blood,  will  con- 
tribute more  for  their  extension  than  my  life  or  liberty  could, 
were  I  to  Bve  many  years  !  I  wish  to  my  lord  commissioner, 
and  to  all  your  lordships,  the  spirit  of  judgment,  wisdom,  and 
understanding,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  you  may  judge 
righteous  judgment,  in  which  God  may  have  glory,  the  king 
honour  and  happiness,  and  yourselves  peace  in  the  great  day 
of  accounts*'* 

On  the  day  of  his  execution,  several  <^  bis  firiends  dined 
with  him,  when,  not  only  his  cheerfulness,  but  even  Iiis 
pleasantry,  did  not  forsake  him.  After  dinner,  he  jocularly 
called  for  a  little  cheese — of  which  he  was  very  fond,  but 
had  been  forbid  by  his  physicians  to  eat  on  account  of  a 
gravellish  complaint-^saying,  ^'  I  hope  I  am  now  b^ond  readi 
of  the  gravel."  He  delivered  his  last  speech  from  the  ladder 
with  the  same  composure  as  if  he  had  been  delivering  a  sermon; 
and  died  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  he 
suffered.*  A  captain  Govan,  who  appears  to  have  been  equally 
innocent,  was  hanged  along  with- him,  and  met  death  with 
equal  intrepidity.  After  expressing  his  hope  of  a  blessed  im- 
mortality, when  the  rope  was  put  about  his  neck,  he  observed, 
**  Middleton  and  I  went  out  to  the  £eld  together  upon  the 
same  errand ;  now  I  am  promoted  to  a  cord,  and  he  to  be 
lord  high  commissioner ;  yet  would  I  not  change  situations  with 

*  Sir  George  Mackenzie  does  not  attempt  to  justify  the  murder  of  Guthrie^ 
and  raentioDS  bis  powerful  talents  with  respect.  **  Really  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  a  more  tractable  and  quiet  person,  had  not  bad  the  keeping  of 
his  great  parts  and  courage."  Hist.  p.  51.  And  Charles  himself  said,  when 
he  heard  of  Gillespie's  being  freed,  **  If  I  had  known  you  would  have  spared 
Mr.  Gillespie,  I  would  have  spared  Mr.  Guthrie."  Wodrow,  p.  69. 
79 
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him  for  a  thousand  worlds  !"  Patrick  Gillespie,  through  the 
interest  of  lord  l^clair,  upon  his  submission,  was  only  seques- 
trated from  his  living.  Samuel  Rutherford's  death,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  disappointed  the  malice  of  his  enemies ;  and 
the  first  restoration  parliament  of  Scotland  terminated  without 
more  bloodshed. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment,  tlie  commissioner  hast- 
ened to  London,  leaving  the  executive  in  the  hands  of  the 
privy  council — an  arbitrary  court  of  the  worst  description, 
that  assumed  the  judicial  and  almost  the  legislative  functions, 
whose  proceedings  were  arbitrary,  secret,  and  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal.  His  conduct  had  been  highly  gratifying  to  tlie 
cavalier  party  at  court,  who  were  delighted  with  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  carried  the  king^s  prerogative  in  that  country, 
whence  first  the  strongest  opposition  had  arisen  to  the  despotism 
•of  the  crown;  and  whose  endeavours  after  uniformity,  it  re- 
mained now  only  to  repay  by  forcing  upon  them  the  adoption  of 
a  common  hierarchy.  At  a  council,  which  was  called  upon  his 
arrival,  Middleton  gave  an  account  to  the  king  of  his  man- 
agement of  afiairs  in  Scotland;  and  formaUy  requested  the 
royal  pleasure  respecting  the  religion  which  should  be  estab- 
lished by  law;  expressing  his  beUef  that  presbytery  being  now 
abolished,  if  his  majesty  did  not  personally  interpose  to  prevent 
it,  the  nation  would  return  to  episcopacy ;  and  the  altar  which 
had  been  overturned  would  naturally  regain  its  ascendancy 
with  the  restoration  of  the  throne.  Glencaim  affirmed  that, 
disgusted  with  the  influence  of  the  ministers,  six  for  one 
longed  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  bishops  and  tranquillity; 
as  wherever  they  swayed,  there  never  had  been  any  disturbance; 
whereas  Calvinism  and  presbytery  had  never  been  introduced 
into  any  country  without  producing  rebellion  and  blood,  as 
witness  the  civil  wars  of  Greneva,  of  France,  of  Holland, 
when  the  states  revolted  firom  Spain,  and  now  twice  in  their 
own  country.  Rothes  said  he  had  not  seen  the  rise  of  the  late 
innovations;  but  he  knew  the  mischief  the  presbyterians  had 
done  in  ruining  the  engagement,  and  by  their  indecorous 
treatment  of  the  king.  Lauderdale  contended  that  the  question 
was  of  too  great  importance  to  be  settled  without  serious  de- . 
liberation  and  much  inquiry ;  and  proposed  that  his  majesty 
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siioitld  call  a  gaoieral  aaaonbly,  or  consult  the  proTincial 
synods,  who,  as  they  consisted  of  lay  elders  as  well  as  ministers, 
would  inform  him  of  the  real  state  of  public  opinion  in  the 
country;  or  he  might  convoke  an  assembly  of  the  ablest 
divines  of  either  party,  at  Westminster,  and  obtain  their 
sentiments,  if  neither  of  the. former  propositions  pleased. 
The  commissioner  replied,  that  the  last  proposal  would  only 
tend  to  create  confusion,  and  the  two  first  were. the  most 
effectual  methods  to  settle  presbytery,  as  these  assemblies 
would  be  guided  by  the  ministers ;  nor  would  the  ruling  elders 
dare  to  quarrel  the  resolutions  of  their  Rabbins;  besides,  to  call 
these  assemblies  were  to  restore  them,  and  to  infringe  the  act 
recissory.  All  being  silent  after  this  reply,  the  chancellor  of 
England  observing  that  Crawford  had  delivered  no  opinion, 
insidiously  requested  his  majesty,  that  all  might  be  desired  to 
express  their  sentiments,  hoping  either  to  force  the  earl  to  dis- 
own presbytery,  or  displease,  the  king,  and  lose  his  treasurer's 
rod,  which  Maitland  was  desirous  of  obtuning.  Crawford, 
thus  pressed,  keenly  urged  that  provincial  assemblies  might  be 
consulted;  and  assured  his  majesty  that  a  vast  majority  in 
Scotland  favoured  presbytery.  Nor  were  the  offences  of  the 
reformers  to  be  charged  upon  the  reformation;  the  best 
innovations  were  ever  attended  with  much  irregularity,  and 
therefore,  it  was  better  to  continue  that  government,  which 
had  now  past  all  those  perils  and  errors  which  were  originally 
unavoidable,  than  to  hazard  another,  which  would  be  at  first 
unhappy  in  the  same  inconveniences;  nor  did  the  act  recissory, 
cut  off  presbytery,  for  it  had  been  secured  by  acts  of  general 
assemblies,  which  had  been  countenanced  by  his  fiither's 
commissioners,  and  these  were  yet  unrepealed.  The  duke 
of  Hamilton  added,  that  the  reason  why  the  recissory  act 
had  passed  so  easily,  was  because  his  majesty,  in  his  letter 
addressed  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  had  promised, 
upon  the  word  of  a  prince,  to  continue  that  form  of  church 
government.  Clarendon,  who,  during  the  debate  had  re- 
minded  the  king  of  the  natural  tendency  of  presbyterianism 
to  excite  sedition,  concluded  it  by  remarking  that  Crawford 
had  owned  all  that  the  Scots  had  done  in  their  rebellion, 
adding,  ^*  God  preserve  me  from  being  in  a  country  where 
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the  charch  is  independent  of  the  state,  and  may  subsist  by 
their  own  acts — ^there  all  churchmen  may  be  kings !"  This 
last  argument  prevailed,  and  Charles,  untaught  by  the 
revolutionary  lessons  of  thirty  years,  resoWcid  to  adopt  the 
worst  measures  of  his  father^s  reign.* 

Lauderdale,  whose  principles  never  baulked  his  preferment, 
when  he  perceived  fiffther  opposition  might  be  detrimental  to 
his  interest,  deserted  the  religion  which  his  majesty  pronounced 
unfit  for  a  gentleman,  and  urged  the  innovation  he  saw  he 
could  no  longer  prevent.  The  result  of  these  deliberations  was 
transmitted  to  the  Scottish  privy  council,  in  a  letter  from  the 
king,  of  which  Glencaim  was  the  bearer,  accompanied  by 
Rothes  and  Sharp.  **  We,"  said  his  majesty,  in  this  document, 
with  a  low  evasion,  unworthy  of  a  prince,  *^  did,  by  our  letter  to 
the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  declare  our  purpose  to  maintain 
the  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  settled  by  law ;  «md 
oar  parliament  having  since  that  time,  not  only  rescinded  all 
the  acts  since  the  troubles  began,  referring  to  that  government, 
but  declared  also,  all  those  pretended  parliaments  nuU  and  void, 
and  left  to  us  the  securing  and  settling  church  government;  we 
therefore,  in  compliance  with  that  act  redssory,  from,  oiir 
respect  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  and  interest  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion ;  from  our  pious  care  and  princely  zeal  for  the 
order,  unity,  peace,  and  stability  of  the  church,  and  its  better 
harmony  with  the  government  of  the  churclies  of  England  and 
Ireland,  have,  after  mature  deliberation,  declared  to  those  of 
our  coundl  here,  our  firm  resolution,  to  interpose  our  royal 
authority  for  the  restoring  of  that  church  to  its  right  government 
by  bishops,  as  it  was  by  law,  before  the  late  troubles,  during 
the  reigns  of  our  royal  father,  and  grandfather,  of  blessed 
memory.'^  The  council  returned  a  dutiftd  and  submissive 
answer;  but  Tweedale,  who  favoured  presbytery,  had  hesitated 
in  his  acquiescence,  and  hinted  the  propriety  of  advising  with 
the  synods.  This  spirit,  if  unchecked,  might  have  been 
troublesome,  yet  as  it  scarcely  amounted  to  opposition,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  pretext  for  punishing.  To  reach  it,  Middleton 
had  recourse  to  a  most  unwarrantable  stretdi  of  power.     He 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  et  seq.     M'Kenxie,  p*  54.  eC  seq. 
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procured  a  royal  order  for  the  imprisonment  of  Tweedale, 
because  he  had  spoken  in  ▼indication  of  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  in 
the  council)  and  had  not  voted  for  his  death,  in  his  place  in 
parliament.  It  was  in  Tain  he  pled  privilege;  he  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  his  offence,  before  he  obtained  the  favour  of 
being  confined  to  his  own  seat.  His  summary  removal,  secured 
in  the  council,  an  undisturbed  unanimitfr,  and  a  ready  com- 
pliance with  every  royal  wish,  or  mandate,  however  arbitraiy. 
A  proclamation  was  immediately  issued,  announcing  the  re- 
storation of  bishops,  prohibiting  assemblies  of  ministers  in 
their  synodical  meetings,  and  forbidding  all  discoursing,  or 
preaching  against  the  change,  under  pain  of  imprisonment 
This  was  foUowed  by  another,  addressed  to  the  burghs,  com- 
manding them,  under  the  highest  penalty,  to  elect  none  as 
magistrates,  who  were  of  £uiatical  principles,  or  suspected 
loyalty ;  and  such  was  the  universal  servility,  that  this  imperious 
ill^al  encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of  election,  was  im- 
plicitly obeyed :  none,  who  had  discovered  decided  attachment 
to  presbyterian  principles,  during  the  late  troubles,  were  re- 
elected, or  continued  in  office,  in  the  obsequious  bui^hs, 
nor  does  one  solitary  stand  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
support  of  their  chartered  rights; — so  immediate  and  complete^ 
had  been  the  effect  of  the  transfer  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  uldra-royalists. 

Epbcopacy  thus  established  by  royal  authoritjr,  a  difficulty 
arose,  similar  to  what  had  before  occurred,  respecting  their 
<Mrdination.  Sydserf,  alone  survived  of  the  former  batch,  and 
one  prelate  was  incapable  of  laying  on  the  quantum  of  pon- 
tifical sanctity,  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  bishop.  A 
commission  was  therefore  issued  to  the  right  reverend  fathers 
in  God,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Worcester,  and  some 
sufiragans  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  for  this  purpose;  and 
Sharp,  Fairfoul,  and  Hamilton,  were  summoned  to  London, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Leighton,  to  receive  consecration  at 
their  hands.  At  first,  the  Scottish  ministers  were  for  resisting 
the  d^radation,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  and  objected 
to  re-ordination  as  priests.  But  it  was  determined  entirely  to 
eradicate  presbytery,  and  the  English  clergy  insisting  that 
presbyterian  ordination  was  perfectly  invalid,  the  others,  when 
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sacrificing  the  principle,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  stickle  for 
the  form,  and  submitted  to  go  through  the  inferior  degrees, 
to  qualify  them  canonically  for  their  lordly  rank  in  God's 
heritage.  ^ 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  Westminster  Abbey  with 
great  splendour,  and  was  succeeded  by  magnificent  entertain- 
ments, given  by  the  new  made  bishops  to  the  Scottish  and 
English  nobility.  They  returned  home  in  state.  From  Berwick 
their  progress  resembled  a  triumphal  procession,  crowds  of 
the  needy  nobles  meeting  them  upon  the  road,  and  swelling 
their  train.  At  Musselburgh,  the  cavalcade  was  joined  by 
fresh  accessions;  at  Edinburgh,  the  magistrates  received  them 
in  their  robes;  and  the  sounding  of  trumpets  proclaimed  to  the 
citizens  the  arrival  of  their  new  pastors.  A  series  of  feasting 
succeeded,  in  which  the  chief  officers  of  state  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  extravagance  of  their  banquets,  and  the  jollity  of 
their  carousals  with  the  church  dignitaries :  Sharp,  now 
primate,  aping  the  grandeur  of  nobility,  launched  an  elegant 
Liondon  built  carriage,  and  was  attended  by  footmen  in 
purple  liveries.  Leighton  alone,  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
piety,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  shrunk  from  the  ostentatious 
parade  which  he  deemed  unworthy  the  character  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  nor  partook  of  the  revelry  which  marked 
the  re-planting  of  prelacy  in  the  ungenial  soil  of  Scotland.* 

On  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  bishops,  [May  8th,  1662,] 
the  second  session  of  the  parliament  commenced,  and  their  first 
act  was  for  the  restitution  and  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
government  of  the  church  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  whose 
external  order  was  declared  to  belong  properly  to  the  king  as 
an  inherent  right  of  the  crown.  The  bishops  were  restored  to 
their  ancient  prerogatives  and  privileges,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
in  their  fullest  extent,  untrammelled  by  any  judicatory,  being 
required  only  to  exercise  their  function,  with  the  advice  of  such 
of  the  clergy  of  known  loyalty  and  prudence,  as  they  might 
choose  to  consult ;  and  by  an  excess  of  complaisance,  becoming 
the  l^islators,  from  whom  it  emanated,  all  that  should  be  de- 
termined hereafter,  in  the  external  polity  of  the  church,  by  his 

*  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  46 1 .    Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  104—1 1 5.  Buroet,  p.  205, 206. 
M'Kenzie,  p.  60—63.    Kirkton,  p.  155 — 137. 
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majesty,  witli  the  advice  of  his  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
such  of  the  clergy  as  he  should  call,  was  ratified  by  andci- 
'  patioD !  As  soon  as  the  act  for  their  restoration  had  passed, 
the  prelates  who  were  in  waitings  were  invited  by  a  deputation 
from  each  estate,  to  resume  their  places  in  the  house^  which 
they  immediately  did,  among  the  earls,  on  the  right  of  the 
commissioner. 

The  national  covenant,  and  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
were  then  declared  unlawful,  void  and  null,  the  acts  of 
assembly,  approving  of  them — ^which  had  been  overlooked  in 
the  redssory  act-*by  whomsoever  ratified,  were,  at  the  same 
time  abrogated  as  seditious ;  and  any  writing,  printing,  preadi- 
ing,  or  praying,  which  had  a  tendency  to  stir  up  a  dislike  to 
his  majesty's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  or  to  the  epis« 
copal  form  of  church  government,  was  to  be  punished  as 
seditious.  An  act  was  at  the  same  time  passed,  requiring 
every  person,  who  assumed  an  office  of  trust,  to  declare,  that  he 
judged  it  unlawful  for  subjects,  upon  any  pretence  of  refor- 
mation, to  enter  into  covenants,  or  take  up  arms  against  their 
sovereign,  and  to  disown,  as  seditious,  all  that  had  been  done 
by  petition  or  remonstrance,  during  tlie  troubles.*  This  act, 
whose  first  operation  was  to  disable  conscientious  pred>yterians 
from  holding  offices  under  tlie  crown,  became  afterwards,  an 
engine  of  cruel  oppression,  and  a  snare  to  such  as  were  ob" 
noxious  to  the  ruling  party.  The  right  of  patronage  was  then 
restored,  and  ministers  who  had  entered  to  the  cure  of  any 
parish  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
without  a  r^ular  presentation  from  the  lawful  patron,  were 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  unless  they  should  procure  within 
four  months  l^al  titles,  and  have  collation  from  the  bishop 
of  their  diocese. 

*  "  The  great  desij^n  of  this  act/'  Sir  Geoi^e  M'Kenzie  tells  us, "  was  to  in- 
capacitate the  earl  of  Crawford  from  being  treasurer,  and  Lauderdale  from 
being  secretary ;  but  Lauderdale  laughed  at  this  contrivance,  and  told  them  be 
would  sign  a  cartful  of  such  oaths  before  he  would  lose  his  place."  And  he 
adds»  **  Though  Crawford  was  thereafter  turned  out  of  hit  office,  yet 
Middleton  missed  it,  and  thus  we  see  how  God  disappoints  such  as  endeavour 
to  ensnare  their  native  country  with  unnecessary  oaths  and  engagements.** 
Hist.  p.  65.  Yet  this  very  Mackenzie  pursued  to  death  and  banishment  men, 
who  would  not  sign  not  only  unnecessary,  but  contradictory  oaths  and 
engagements ! 
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'  The  hierarchy,  thus  forcibly  thrust  upon  Scotland,  differed 
fcom  that  which  the  first  Charles  and  his  father  had  attempted 
to  impose,  not  more  in  the  precipitancy  with  which  it  was  carried, 
than  in  the  total  absence  of  every  thing  that  had  the  appearance 
of  predi>ytery.  There  was  no  litui^,  or  book  of  oommort 
prayer,  again  attempted;  bat  the  whole  discipline  of  the  church, 
was  rendered  absolute  in  the  prelates,  and  they  entirely  de^ 
pendant  on  the  crown.  Under  the  preceding  episcopate,  the 
bishops  usurped  pre-eminence  in  the  synods  and  presbyteries, 
but  possessed  no  magisterial  voice,  and  were  themselves, 
amenable,  at  least  nominally,  to  an  assembly ;  but  now  the 
ministers,  like  satellites,  were  ordered  to  attend  their  visit- 
ations, and  diocesan  meetings,  to  give  their  assistance  in  all 
things  that  should  be  required  by  their  superiors,  but  to 
possess  no  voice  in  the  legislation  of  the  church.* 

Hitherto,  the  unsettled  state  of  ecclesiastical  affiurs,  had 
been  the  avowed  obstacle  to  an  act  of  oblivion;  that,  however, 
having  now  ceased,  Lauderdale,  who  had  witnessed  so  many 
revolutions,  probably,  not  thinking  himself  quite  secure  until 
this  measure  passed,  now  pressed  it  with  so  much  keenness, 
that  the  commissioner  could  get  it  no  longer  delayed.  But  he 
represented,  that  a  number  of  royalists,  who  had  been  ruined 
in  defence  of  the  monarchy,  remained  without  recompence, 
and  that,  as  there  were  no  funds,  from  which  they  could  be 
relieved,  it  was  but  reasonable,  that  those  who  had  preserved 
their  estates,  by  compliance  with  the  usurpers,  or  enriched 
themselves  by  their  oppressions,  should  be  fined,  to  repair 
the  losses  the  others  had  suffered.  The  object  of  such  a 
plan  of  procedure,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  was  evident, 
although  it  had  a  plausible  shew  of  equity  to  support  it; 
and  Liauderdale  and  Crawford,  who  perceived  clearly  the 
advantages  the  commissioner  would  gain,  by  enriching  him« 
self  and  his  friends,  argued  strenuously  against  any  limitation, 
as  ^ungenerous  and  impolitic.  A  full  amnesty  had  been 
granted  to  all  in  England,  except  the  regicides,  and  it  seemed 
unkind  and  unfair  towards  Scotland,  which  had  merited  so 

*  Scottish  Acts,  voL  vii.    Apologetical  Relation*  p.  74.  et  seq.    Napbtali, 
p.  168.    Wodrow,  vol.  i,  p.  120. 
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well  of  the  king,  and  suffinred  so  much  in  his  cause,  to  be 
treated  with  less  grace  aod  indulgence.  Middleton's  repre* 
sentations,  however,  prcTailed,  only  the  fines  were  required 
not  to  exceed  one  year's  rent,  and  the  offences  were  restricted 
to  those  subsequent  to  the  previous  act  of  indemnity.  But 
these  restrictions  were  merely  in  words ;  the  delinquents  werm 
delated,  not  according  to  the  measure  of  guilt,  but  the  capacity 
to  pay,  and  a  bribe  to  the  commissioner,  or  some  of  his 
minions,  was  a  surer  safeguard  against  oppression,  than  the 
most  untainted  loyalty.  In  a  committee,  bound  to  secrecy, 
lists  were  made  out  of  those  liable  to  be  fined,  and  without 
inquiry  or  examination,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  persons 
were  enrolled,  as  private  malice,  the  hope  of  plunder,  or 
wanton  inconsideration  suggested :  among  whom,  there  were 
many  who  were  dead,  others  who  had  been  abroad  during  the 
troubles,  and  not  a  few  who  were  infants  or  at  the  breast.* 

Equally  unprincipled,  Lauderdale  was  not  so  imprudent  as 
Middleton.  He  perceived  the  impropriety  of  proceedii^  wilh 
such  precipitation,  and  although,  like  too  many  statesmen, 
he  sacrificed  both  his  integrity  and  bis  judgment,  to  retain 
his  power,  he  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  his 
predominant  passion,  to  introduce  more  rational  methods,  if 
not  more  tolerant  maxims  of  government,  into  his  master's 
councib.  Middleton,  who  disdained  moderation,  was  sup* 
ported  by  Clarendon, — as  jealous  as  himself,  of  Lauderdale's 
influence  with  the  king, — ^and  judging  this  a  favourable  oppor* 
tunity,  for  getting  rid  of  his  rival,  endeavoured  to  improve  to 
that  end,  the  opposition  the  secretary  expressed  to  the  act  of 
fines.  He  therefore,  despatched  Tarbet  to  London,  while 
the  subject  was  in  debate,  ostensibly,  with  a  draught  of  the 
bill  of  indemnity,  as  intended  to  be  laid  before  parliament, 
but  with  private  instructions  to  propose  a  clause  for  excepting 

*  Robert  Kerr  of  Graden,  because  an  benest  man,  a  marchant  ia  Kelio^ 
refowd  to  afibrd  him  a  suit  of  clothes  upon  trust,  for  he  doubted  imjineati 
caused  the  man  to  be  fined  in  six  hundred  merks  Scots,  for  a  noble  revenge. 
This  procedure  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Act  of  Fines.  Kirk  ton,  p.  146. 
A  number  of  atrocious  instances  are  recorded  by  Wodrow,  the  above  is 
merely  a  specimen  of  private  petty  revenge,  to  which  any  person  in  the 
country,  unconnected  with  those  in  power,  was  then  liable. 
79 
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a  certain  Dumber  of  persons,  as  incapable  of  holding  any  place 
of  public  trust  At  a  council,  called  for  considering  tbe  act, 
Tarbet,  who  had  previously  shown  .Lauderdale  the  public  deed, 
produced  his  private  instructions,  when  the  earl,  surprised  at 
the  deceit,  inveighed  with  much  passion  against  the  disin* 
genuity  of  his  conduct.  Tarbet  explained,  that  his  instructions 
were  not  addressed  to  the  secretary,  to  whom  he  acted  with 
sufficient  fiumess,  when  he  showed  him  a  copy  of  the  bill  pro* 
posed  to  be  introduced  into  parliament*  The  other,  vehemently 
proceeded  to  condemn  the  project  altogether,  as  unjust,  and 
injorious;  to  exclude  men  from  public  trust,  he  averred,  was 
equivalent  to  forfeiture,  and  no  person  ought  to  be  so  punished, 
unless  the  names  of  such,  as  were  desired  to  be  excepted,  were 
first  expressed,  that  his  majesty  might  ccmsider  their  special 
condition  and  desert,  and  that  they  ought  then  to  be  legally 
tried,  and  not  pnniahed  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  without  being 
heard.  These  arguments  were  strongly  seconded  by  Crawford, 
who  artfully  suggested,  that  this  was  again  committing  to 
parliament  tbe  choice  of  the  king's  servants.  But  Tarbet  con* 
tended,  thai  it  was  merely  delegating  a  power  of  inquiry  to 
the  parliament,  and  that  his  majesty  still  reserved  to  himself 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  their  recoromendatioo;  besides^ 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  his  majesty  was 
placed,  his  long  absence  having  rendered  him  unacquainted 
with  tbe  characters  of  those  he  was  constrained  to  employ,  an 
instance  like  the  present,  would  nev^  again  occur,  and  could 
never  be  drawn  to  esublish  a  precedent.  The  duke  of  York, 
Clarendon,  and  Ormond,  all  of  whom  disliked  Lauderdale, 
coincided  with  Tarbet;  and  the  king  granted  his  warrant,  for 
excepting  from  places  of  public  trust,  any  twelve  persons, 
whom  parliament  should  name.* 

While  Tarbet  was  thus  dexterously  undermining  the  com- 
missioner's enemies  at  court,  Middleton's  blind  impetuosity 
was  hastening  his  own  ruin  at  home.  The  riotous  waste  of 
his  establishment,  occasioned  incessant  demands  for  money, 
and  his  constant  intoxication,  inflaming  his  passions,  rendered 
liim  insensible  to  any  prudential  checks  upon  their  gratifi- 

• 

•  MlCeiuie'i  Hut.  p.  to. 
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cation.*  Both  bis  vevenge  and  his  avarice  were  interested 
in  the  fall  of  Argyle;  his  revenge  bad  been  satiated  in  his 
blood,  but  his  avarice  had  been  disappointed  by  the  gift  of 
his  estates  to  his  son.  They  were,  however,  hardened  with  a 
debt  of  four  hundred  thousand  merks,  for  which  Argyle  had 
a  bond  on  Huntly's  estates;  but  when  these  estates  were 
restored,  they  were  voted  to  be  restored  free,  and  Argyle*s  claim 
was  disallowed.  Lorn,  irritated  at  the  continned  persecutioQ 
his  family  was  exposed  to,  expressed  his  sentiments  freely,  in 
a  confidential  letter  he  sent  to  his  friend,  lord  DufFus,  in  which 
he  told  him,  he  had  prevailed  with  a  nobleman  in  England, 
to  procure  him  the  assistance  of  the  |p*eat  man,  [Clarendon,] 
upon  whom  Middleton  depended,  if  he  could  get  £1000 
sterling,  and  that  being  done,  he  hoped  that  this  was  but  a 
*^  gowk's  storm;"  aftersome  expressionsabouttheparliament,  he 
added,  **  And  then  the  king  will  see  their  tricks."  This  letter 
was  intercepted  at  the  post-office,  and  carried  to  Middleton, 
who  immediately  laid  it  before  the  estates,  and  founded  upon 
it  a  capital  charge  against  Ix>rn,  for  the  Scottish  crime, 
leasing  making,  as  if  he  intended,  by  exhibiting  the  tricks  of 
his  enemies,  to  sow  dissension  between  them  and  the  king. 
Instructions  were  instently  sent  to  Tarbet,  to  entreat  his 
majesty  that  Lorn  might  be  sent  down  as  a  prisoner  to  take 
his  trial.  Charles,  who  thought  the  commonication  indiscreet, 
but  not  criminal,  had  not  as  much  honourable  feeUng,  as 
instantly  to  dismiss  an  accusation  which  he  perceived  to  be 
both  malicious  and  trivial,  but  ordered  Lorn  to  return  to  stand 
trial,  before  the  same  tribunal,  that  had  so  iniquilously  con« 
demned  his  father;  and  it  was  only  through  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  Lauderdale,  who  offered  himself  pers(»ally,  as  his 
bail,  that  be  was  not  sent  down  as  a  prisoner,  and  that  the 
king,  in  anticipation  of  the  issue,  transmitted  express  instruc- 
tions, forbidding  any  sentence  from  being  executed  till  he 
saw  and  approved  of  it.     iiom,  aware  of  the  inutility  of  any 

*  The  coministioner  had  £S0  a  day  [equal  to  five  times  the  turn  now] 
allowed  him,  which  he  tpeot  faithfully  among  his  northern  pantaloons;  and 
•o  great  wa*  his  luxury,  and  so  small  his  care  of  his  famUy,  that  when  he 
filled  his  wine  cellar,  his  steward  thought  nothing  to  cast  out  full  pipes  to 
make  room  for  others.    KirktoUi  p.  l  H. 
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defence,  made  none:  in  a  long  speech  in  mitigation,  be 
recounted  the  prosecntions  he  had  received,  the  attempts  that 
had  been  made  to  ruin  him  with  the  king,  and  the  libels  that 
bad  been  printed  against  him,  and  appealed  to  the  court, 
whether  it  was  not  natural  for  him,  in  writing  to  his  friend, 
to  express  himself  warmly,  while  he  protested,  he  meant  no 
harm  to  any  person,  his  intention  being  to  refute  the  lies  of 
others,  not  to  be  guilty  of  forging  falsehood  himself,  and  he 
threw  himsdf  upon  the  justice  of  parliament,  and  the  mercy 
of  the  king.  The  parliament  found  him  guilty  of  death,  but 
though  the  king  saved  them  from  the  crime  of  his  blood,  no 
pardon  could  wipe  away  the  infamy  and  degradation  they 
incurred  by  their  verdict. 

Tarbet  had  succeeded  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  com- 
mission, not  only  was  the  exception  granted,  but,  without 
acquainting  Lauderdale,  the  king  wrote  to  the  commissioner, 
an  order  for  five  resident  Scottish  counsellors,  at  Whitehall, 
and  left  their  nomination  to  him.  The  fall  of  the  secretary 
seemed  certain,  when  hb  enemies  saved  him,  by  their  anxiety 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Afraid  openly  to  attack  the 
present  ministers,  by  proposing  their  names  in  parliament, 
an  act  was  framed  for  incapacitating  twelve  persons  by  ballot; 
the  members  were  to  give  in  their  lists  in  a  borrowed  hand, 
these  lists  were  to  be  scrutinized  by  a  secret  committee  in  the 
exchequer  chamber,  and  after  the  number  was  agreed  upon, 
the  billets  were  to  be  burned,  and  the  names  of  the  balloted 
to  be  concealed  upon  oath.  When  the  act  was  preparing,  the 
commissioner  procured  the  lists  to  be  so  framed,  that  the  earls 
of  Lauderdale  and  Crawford  were  included  among  the  ex«* 
ceptions;  and  immediately  upon  its  being  voted^  ratified  it  by 
the  touch  of  the  sceptre,  without  ever  consulting  the  king 
upon  the  subject.  So  anxious  had  he  been  to  prevent  any 
notice  reaching  court,  that  every  avenue  was  stopped,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  prevent  its  transpiring;  but  the  gratitude 
of  Lorn  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Maitland,  and  Lauderdale 
was  acquainted  with  the  whole  before  any  ofiicial  information 
was  received.  That  able  politician  communicated  his  in- 
telligence to  Charles  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated  to 
produce  irritation : — **  Other  commissioners,"  he  said,  ^^  used 
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to  consult  their  master  before  they  sanetioiied  even  common 
acts  of  parliament;  but  here  the  commisaioner  had  not  so 
much  as  asked  his  majesty's  advice  in  putting  his  own 
servants  from  him/'  Clarendon,  when  he  first  heard  it, 
imagining  that  it  was  a  device  of  Lauderdale's  to  hurt 
Maitland,  decidedly  condemned  it  as  an  inva«on  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  a  mean  by  which  his  mi^esty's  moat  l<^al 
servants  might  be  ruined.  The  king  himself,  perceiving 
that  all  parties  condemned  the  proceeding,  received  the  dep- 
utation, sent  by  the  commissioner  with  the  act,  very  co<dly, 
threw  it  into  his  cabinet,  after  looking  it  over,  and  said, 
<^  he  would  not  follow  the  advice  of  his  Scottish  parliament, 
bat  he  would  not  disclose  their  secret.'* 

The  estates  rose  in  the  month  of  September ;  and  next 
day,  the  council  issued  an  order  for  the  diocesan  meelings 
to  be  held  throughout  the  kingdom  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  October,  in  the  southern,  and  the  third  Tuesday,  in  the 
northern  division.  In  the  north,  their  injunction  was  pretty 
generally  obeyed.  In  the  south  and  west,  particularly  the  west, 
very  few  of  the  ministers  attended  the  bishops,  although  the 
men  high  in  office  endeavoured  by  (heir  example  to  induce 
them  to  comply.  They  ccmtinued  in  the  regular  exercise  of 
their  ministry;  but  the  dissatisfaction  was  universal,  and  the 
determination  to  refuse  taking  oaths,  which  they  considered 
unlawful,  was  wonderfully  strengthened  by  the  sublime  and 
impressive  spectade  their  brethren  in  England  afforded,  of 
three  thousand  ministers  in  one  day*  giving  up  their  livings 
rather  than  submit  to  violate  their  oonsciences.  Middleton, 
released  from  his  legislative  cares,  about  this  time  made  a 
tour  to  the  west,  accompanied  by  a  quorum  of  the  privy 
council;  their  progress  was  marked  by  the  moat  rev^^iing 
debanchery :  and  in  a  district  hitherto  distinguished  for 
peeuliar  sobriety  of  manners,  they  exhibited  scenes  of  un- 
hallowed mirth,  b^ond  the  licenttousness  of  common  prof- 
ligates. At  Glasgow,  the  bishop— Fairfoul — complained  to 
the  commissioner  that  the  act  of  parliament  had  been  little 
regarded ;  that  none  of  the  young  ministers  had  acknowledged 

*  St.  Bartholomew's,  August  S4th,  1669,  when  the  act  of  uniformity  wai 
enforced. 
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hiin ;  and  diat  he  bad  all  the  obloquy  withoat  any  of  the 
power  of  his  stauon.  Force  was  the  only  remedy  that  oc« 
curred  to  the  prelate,  or  to  his  grace^  and  an  act  of  cooacil 
was  framed  at  a  meeting  where  only  two  of  the  members 
were  sober,  by  which  all  the  ministers  who  had  entered  upon 
cures  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty*nine» 
and  had  not  regular  presentations,  or  who  should  not  have 
received  collation  from  bishops,  were  ordered  to  be  deprived 
of  their  stipends  due  for  the  past  year,  to  leave  their 
dwellings  with  their  families,  and  forbidden  to  reside  within 
the  bounds  of  their  respective  presbyteries.  Lockhart,  of  Lee^ 
alone  protested  against  this  rash  step,  as  more  calculated  to 
increase  than  allay  the  public  hatred  at  the  bishops ;  and  as- 
serted that  the  young  ministers  before  they  would  acknowledge 
and  submit  to  episcopacy,  would  suffer  more  than  the  loss  of 
their  stipends.*  Middleton,  who  had  no  idea  of  men  with 
families  voluntarily  throwing  themselves  upon  the  wide  world 
without  any  settled  dwelling  place,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
good  conscience,  disregarded  the  warning,  and  to  the  regret 
of  the  wisest  supporters  of  prelacy,  persisted  in  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  act  with  the  utmost  rigour.  To  his 
utter  astonishment,  upwards  of  three  hundred  chose  rather 
to  be  ejected  than  comply.  Turned  out  of  their  homes  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  deprived  of  their  stipends,  they 
exhibited  to  their  disconsolate  congregations  a  firmness  of 
principle  which  elevated  their  characters  and  endeared  their 
ministrations,  while  it  excited  an  invincible  hatred  to  the 
intruders  who  succeeded  them,  and  an  utter  detestation  to  a 
church  polity  ushered  in  by  such  manifest  iniquity.  Sensible 
of  their  error,  by  the  wide  desolation  which  covered  the 
country,  the  council,  on  their  return  to  Edinburgh,  endeav- 
oured to  retrieve  it :  the  archbishops  were  summoned  to  the 
capital  to  assist  with  their  advice ;  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  allowing  all  the  ministers  who  had  lost  their  livings 

*"  Burnet  laysy  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lockhart  of  Lee.  Vol.  i.  p.  925. 
Kirkton  asserts,  there  was  only  one^  Lockhart  of  Lee.  Hist.  p.  149.  Wod- 
row  mentions  that  in  the  register,  the  act  stands  signed  by  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  all  the  council  except  Lockhart  of  Lee,  and  the  laird  of 

Blackhall.    Vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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under  the  Glasgow  act  of  council,  liberty  to  obtain  presen- 
tations from  the  patron,  and  collation  iram  the  bishops 
before  the  first  of  February,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-three.  Non-compliance  was  threatened  with  severer 
punishment ;  and  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  threatenings, 
the  council  banished  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  old 
ministers  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  unless 
they  were  allowed  to  explain  it  so  as  to  exclude  an  express 
acknowledgment  of  the  king's  spiritual  supremacy. 
.*  These  were  Middleton's  last  acts  in  Scotland :  Lauderdale's 
superior  genius,  ever  on  the  watch,  obtained  the  ascendant, 
and  the  commissioner  was  ordered  to  London  to  stand  on 
his  defence.  He  was  accused  of  having  practised  deception, 
both  upon  the  king  and  the  parliament ;  of  having  exceeded 
his  instructions  in  passing  acts  of  high  importance,  without 
consulting  the  king,  and  in  one  instance,  of  touching  with 
the  royal  sceptre,  an  act,  which  took  from  his  sovereign,  the 
power  of  pardoning  the  sins  of  those  forfaulted  in  last  par- 
liament, **  yea,  and  declaring  his  royal  pardon,  if  he  should 
sign  any,  null  and  void  P'*  of  allowing  the  guilty  to  escape  for 
money,  and  fining  the  loyal  and  the  innocent;  of  having 
mismanaged  the  public  money,  and  empowering  himself  to 
name  a  receiver  of  the  fines  which  belong  to  the  king;  but  above 
all,  of  having  sullied  bis  majesty's  glorious  attribute  of  mercy, 
for  which  he  was  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  by  intro- 
ducing a  spedes  of  ostracism,  a  method  of  condemming  the  first 
ministers  of  the  state,  by  ballot,  borrowed  from  the  Athenians, 
who  were  governed  by  that  cursed  lord,  the  people,  and  their 

*  This  refers  to  an  act  of  unexampled  severity,  entitled^  ane  act  aocnt 
^the  children  and  posteritie  of  forfeited  persons,  in  which  it  is  provided,  **  That 
if  any  person  whatsoever,  shall  offer  to  trouble  his  majestie  with,  or  offer  any 
solicitations,  petitions,  or  desires,  in  behalf  of  any  of  the  persons,  who  >ure,  or 
shall  be  found  guilty  of  such  hie  treason,  or  their  children  or  posterity,  for 
their  restitution,  or  being  rendered  capable  to  enioy  any  future  possesion 
or  dignity,  within  the  samen ;  every  such  person  so  offending,  is  to  be  punished 
as  a  disloyal  subject.  Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scot*  voL  vii.  p.  418.  A  prohilntory 
act,  without  a  penalty,  might  extend  to  any  arbitrary  punishment  less  than 
death.  M'Kenzie's  Works,  vol.  i.  This  act  was  repealed  next  session,  not 
however  on  account  of  its  injustice,  but  at  the  desire  of  Lauderdale,  to  affront 
Middleton. 
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oyster-fihell  billeting,  but  never  known  under  any  monarchy, 
a  method  by  which  a  punishment,  more  severe  than  death,  was 
inflicted  upon  his  majesly 's  servants,  without  accusation  or  trial, 
by  the  hidden  malice  of  their  enemies,  without  affinrding  them 
the  means  of  justifieation,  and  witholding  from  their  royal  master 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  crimes,  or  exercising  his 
prerogative.*    The  commisBioner,  in  reply,  passed  over  very 
slightly  the  other  charges,  and  anxious  only  to  repel  that  of 
touching  <m  the  royal  prerogative,  by  the  act  of  billeting,  alleged, 
that  although  die  act  was  passed,  it  was  not  imperative  on  his 
majesty,  as  it  had  never  been  published,  and  was  not  so  much 
as  recorded ;  and  unless  he  approved  it,  it  was,  and  must  ever 
remain  a  dead  letter.     Clarendon,  Shelden,  bishop  of  London^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  parQr,  extolled  the  administration  of 
Maitland — ^his  bold  and  admirable  measures  for  the  estab- 
lidunent  of  episcopacy,  the  merit  of  which  ought  to  extenuate 
one  error,  if  it  were  one,  into  which  he  had  fallen,  from  his 
eagerness  to  serve  his  majesty.     But  the  secretary  had  infused 
doubts  into  Charles'  mind,  whose  appetite  for  money  was  as 
craving  as  the  commissioner's,  and  assailing  him  artfully,  at 
once,  by  his  jealou^  of  power  and  his  avarice,  he  succeeded  in 
shaking  his  confidence  in  Middleton;  for  one  of  his  favourite 
maxims  was,  that  no  man  was  honest  but  fi^om  interestf 

*  Sir  George  Mackenzie  styles  this  accuaation,  the  greet  masterpiece  of 
Lauderdale's  life.  Hut.  p.  78.  And  Mr.  Laing  characterises  it,  as  written 
with  a  vigour  and  eloquence,  seldom  to  be  found  in  state  papers.  Hist.  vol. 
iv.  p.  29.  Note.  I  regret  ray  circumscribed  limits  prevent  me  from  insertmg 
it  whole. 

f  It  IS  highly  amusing  to  observe,  the  equanimity  of  manner  with  which 
Lamont  notes  in  his  diary  the  most  important  and  most  minute  subjects,  the 
fall  of  a  statesman,  or  the  movements  of  a  mountebank :  all  are  narrated  with 
the  same  gravity;  only  the  latter,  printed  on  the  same  page,  appears  the  most 
important  transaction  of  the  two,  by  the  leogth  of  the  description*  Mld- 
dleton's  dismissal  is  finished  in  three  lines ;  the  other  proceeds  thus : — ^  Ponteus 
the  mountebancke,  was  now  the  thrid  tyme  in  Scotland,  viz.  l  in  anno  16S5, 
S  in  anno  1643,  and  now  in  anno  1662  and  1663.  Every  tyme  he  had  his 
publicke  stage  erected,  and  sold  thereon  his  droggs  to  the  peopell,  the  first 
tyme,  for  l  lib.  price,  the  second  tyme  for  1  lib.  9s.  the  third  fori  8  pence.  Eacb 
tyme,  he  had  his  peopell  that  played  on  the  scafibld,  one  ay  playmg  the  foole, 
smd  ane  other,  by  leaping  and  dancing  on  the  rope,  etc.    The  two  last  times 

VOL.  IV.  3  s 
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While  Charies  wavered,  Lauderdale,  by  a  skilful  manamvr^y 
roused  die  intemperate  rage  of  hb  rival,  and  availed  hitneelir 
of  his  imprudence  to  complete  bis  overthrow.    He  induced  the 
king  to  send  a  mandate  to  the  Scottish  council,   [January 
twenty-third,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-three,]  for- 
bidding, by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  their  exacting  the  first 
moiety  of  the  fines  until  his  pleasure  should  be  known,  and 
discharging  the  collector  Middleton  had  appointed.   Middleten, 
who  perceived  that   this  blow  would  ^ectually  destroy  his 
interest  in  Scotland,  by  showing  his  friends  his  incapacity  to 
reward  them,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chancellor  countermanding 
the  royal  order ;  and  the  council,  upon  receipt  of  it,  recalled 
the  proclamation    they   had    prepared  in   obedience   to   his 
majesty.     No  sooner  did  Lauderdale  learn  this  than  he  went 
to  Charles,  and  told  him  that  now  Middleton,  and  not  he, 
was  king,  for  he  could  recall  his  majesty's  express  warrant  by 
his  own  private  instructions.     Indignant  at  this  encroachment 
upon  his  authority,  the  monarch  sent  for  Middleton,  who  pled 
in  vain  a  verbal  consent  of  his  majesty:  the  king  had  either  for- 
gotten, or  did  not  choose  to  remember  the  circumstance,  and 
in  a  few  days  dismissed  him  fi-om  all  his  offices.     The  gov- 
ernorship of  Edinburgh  castle  was  given  to  Lauderdale,  and 
Rothes  was  appointed  commissioner.     It  frequently  happens 
in  political  changes  that  the  ostensible  are  not  the  real  causes; 
in  this  revolution  Lauderdale  is  said  to  have  owed  much  to  the 
reigning  mistress,    the  dutchess   of    Cleveland;   and  Rothes 
strengthened  his  interest  by  promoting  a  marriage  between 

be  was  hire,  both  bis  p rented  peafyers  and  his  droggs  were  one  and  that 
same.  The  last  tyme  be  was  hire,  he  was  at  Edenboroughe,  Stirling,  Glasgow, 
Perth,  Coper  of  Fyfe,  and  St.  Androus;  and  in  the  end  of  December,  and 
the  tuo  pairt  of  January  16 65,  he  had  his  stage  at  one  and  the  same  tyme, 
at  Cuper  and  St.  Androus,  viz.  at  St.  Androus,  on  Moneday  and  Saturday, 
and  att  Cuper  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursd^.  About  the  same 
tyme,  ane  other  mountebancke,  a  High  German,  that  came  to  this  kingdom, 
that  had  the  like  sports  and  commodities,  for  to  gaine  money.  He  was  att 
Edenboroughe,  in  like  manner  twyse,  as  also  att  Aberdeine  and  Dundie :  he 
likewyse,  had  the  leaping  and  flying  rope,  viz.  comeing  down  ane  high  tow, 
and  his  head  altheway  dounward,  his  armes  and  feite  holden  out  al  the  tyme, 
and  this  he  did  devirse  tymes,  in  on  afternoon."  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  199. 
81 
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James,  afterwards  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king's  fuvourito 
bastard,  and  his  own  niece,  the  dutchess  and  heiress  of  Buc* 
deugh.* 

Middleton,  after  lingering  in  obacuri^  for  some  time, 
was  sent  into  a  kind  of  honourable  banishment  as  governor  of 
Tangiers;  where,  falling  down  a  stair  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
he  broke  his  arm  so  severely,  that  the  bone  protruded  through 
the  flesh,  and  penetrated  his  side:  a  mortification  was  the  con-^ 
sequence ;  and  it  has  been  noted  by  some  historians  as  a  re- 
markable retributive  coincidence,  that  the  right  hand  that  was 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  was  the  means  of  his  own  destruction; 
and  he  who  had  exiled  so  many  of  the  worthiest  of  his 
countrymen,  himself  died  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  inhospitaUe 
land.f  His  administration  had  been  so  infamous  that  his 
disgrace  was  hailed  as  a  national  deliverance ;  but  the  rejoicing 
was  only  of  short  duration.  Lauderdale,  who  now  succeeded 
to  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  Scottish  affairs,  had  been  a 
zealous  covenanter,  and  a  strict  professor;  but,  seduced  by 
his  ambition,  and  corrupted  by  the  court,  he  had  apostatised 
from  his  religion,  and  shaken  off  his  unfashionable  morality ; 
and  was  obliged  to  evince  the  reality  of  his  change,  by  his 
profligacy  of  manners  and  his  subservience  to  the  episcopalian 

^  *  Besides,  Lauderdale  employed  another  stratagem,  under  pretext  of  con- 
aulting  about  the  contract  of  this  marriage,  he  caused  his  friend.  Sir  Jpbn 
Gilmoor,  president  of  the  court  of  session,  to  be  called  up  to  London,  who. 
Being  warmed  with  a  kind  collation,"  was  introduced  to  the  king,  and 
did  complain  to  his  majesty  with  tears,  of  Middleton's  rash  and  illegal 
actions,"  '*  which,"  it  is  said,  **  bad  the  greater  impression  upon  his  majesty,' 
that  he  was  figured  to  the  king,  as  a  person,  who  had  been  an  eminent 
royalist  and  sufierer,  and  that  he  wept  for  joy,  when  he  spoke  to  his  majesty." 
M'Kenzie's  Hist.  p.  114. 

f  Wodrow  mentions,  that  he  had  from  good  authority,  that  in  the  times 
of  the  covenant,  such  was  his  forward  zeal  for  it,  that  coming  out  of  the  place, 
where  he  and  others  had  taken  the  oath,  he  said  to  those  who  were  with  him, 
"  This  was  the  pleasantest  day  he  had  ever  seen,  and  if  ever  he  should  do 
any  thing  against  that  blessed  work  he  had  been  engaging  in,"  holding  up  his 
right  arm,  "  he  wished  to  God,  that  might  be  his  death."  The  story  is  not 
unlikely ;  when  men  engage  in  religious  associations,  from  political  motives, 
they  usually  exhibit  a  much  more  fiery  zeal,  and  profess  a  more  outrsigcous 
affection  for  the  object,  than  those  who  do  so  from  purer  principles. 
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clergy,  of  whom  the  majority,  like  himself,  were  presbyterian 
renegadoes. 

Daring  the  winter  and  spring,  almost  all  the  churches  in 
the  west  having  been  deprived  of  their  ministers,  a  requisition 
was  made  on  the  north  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  and  as  the 
livings  were  in  general  comfortable,  and  the  bishops  not 
over  scrupulous  in  their  examinations,  a  number  of  half  edu* 
cated  young  men,  or  immoral  expectants,  who  had  been 
excluded  by  the  strictness  of  the  old  discipline,  were  induced 
to  enter  upon  the  vacant  charges — for  which  they  were  as 
incapable  as  they  were  unwelcome— in  face  of  the  most 
violent  opposition.  In  some  places  they  were  assailed  by 
showers  of  stones ;  in  others,  the  church  doors  were  barri- 
cadoed  so  securely  that  they  were  obliged  literally  to  fulfil 
and  exemplify  the  character  given  in  Scripture  of  the  spiritual 
thieves  and  robbers  ;  and  in  all  they  were  stigmatised  as  the 
**  bishops'  curates."  Nor  did  their  conduct  tend  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  the  manner  of  their  introduction ;  even  an 
episcopal  writer  acknowledges  ^*  they  were  ignorant  to  a 
reproach,  and  many  of  them  openly  vicious;  they  were  a 
disgrace  to  the  order  and  the  sacred  fhnction/'*  In  these 
circumstances,  the  people,  deprived  of  instruction  in  the 
parish  churches,  deserted  them,  and  wandered  either  to 
distant  parishes  to  hear  such  of  the  old  ministers  as  were 
not  comprehended  under  the  Glasgow  act,  or  remained  at 
home,  and  spent  their  silent  Sabbaths  in  musing  on  the  dismal 
blank  around  them,  unless  when  favoured  with  ati  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  their  old  pastors,  who,  during  this  period, 
commenced  the  practice  of  field  preachings  which  tbua 
originated : — 

The  outed  ministers,  as  they  were  termed)  denied  the 
liberty  of  their  pulpits,  lengthened  their  family  devotions; 
and  the  people  were  attracted  to  these  exercises  in  such 
numbers,  that,  the  houses  being  unable  to  contain  them,  they 
first  preached  without  doors  to  those  who  were  gathered 
around,  and  afterwards,  as  the  congregations  increased,  some 

*  Bumety  vol.  I  p.  229.    Kirkton>  p.  260. 
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of  them  went  to  the  fields;  where  crowds  were  attracted 
from  all  the  neighbouring  parishes*  These  conventicles  hacl 
increased,  and  were  increasing  to  a  degree  that  seriously 
alarmed  the  prelates,  when  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament brought  the  new  commissioner  to  Scotland. 

Afraid  of  fresh  plots,  Lauderdale  accompanied  him  in 
his  journey,  under  pretence  of  examining  into  tlie  question  of 
the  ballot ;  but  in  fact  to  direct  the  whole  government  of  the 
country.  At  his  entry  into  the  ancient  kingdom,  a  great 
concourse  met  him  upon  the  border;  for  besides  the  chief 
men  of  Fife,  where  his  interest  lay,  all  who  expected  ad- 
vantage, and  all  who  deprecated  loss  from  Middleton's 
fall,  were  eager  to  pay  court  to  the  ruling  planet.  But  the 
first  deed  of  the  viceroy  showed  that  the  presbyterians  had 
gained  nothing  by  the  change.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival, 
a  council  was  simunoned  at  the  abbey ;  where,  after  exhibiting 
his  commission,  he  produced  a  letter  nominating  the  arch- 
bishops of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  lord  Halton*  as 
members ;  on  the  same  night,  however,  he  granted  a  warrant 
for  Lom's  release  from  his  confinement  in  the  castle,  whitlier 
be  had  been  sent  to  await  the  king's  pleasure.  The  chancellor 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  unite  Middleton's  friends  in  an 
opposition,  or  at  least  to  persuade  them  to  vindicate  their  own 
acts,  and  try  their  strength  in  parliament,  where  he  flattered 
himself  the  late  administration  would  be  able  to  procure  a 
majority,  or,  in  all  events,  muster  so  strong  as  to  enable  them 
to  retire  with  safety,  if  not  with  honour;  but  the  unexpected 
suddenness  of  the  revolution  confounded  the  adherents  of  the 
fallen  commissioner,  and  each,  afraid  for  himself,  hastened, 
by  an  early  submission,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  reigning 
favourite. 

When  parliament  assembled,  [June  IBth,]  before  entering 
upon  any  other  business,  they  surrendered  what  little  remnant 
of  independence  they  had  lef^  by  reverting  to  the  old  way 
of  choosing  the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  establishing  it  by 
law.  The  clergy  retired  to  the  exchequer  chamber,  and 
chose  eight  noblemen ;  and  the  nobility  to  die  inner  house  of 

*  Cbarleii  Maitland,  Lauderdale'ti  brother. 
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the  session,  and  chose  eight  prelates;  which  being  done,  the 
clergy  and  nobility  met  together  in  the  inner  exchequer  room, 
and  having  shown  their  elections  to  each  other,  the  persons 
elected,  or  so  many  of  them  as  were  present,  remain^  and 
jointly  made  choice  of  eight  barons,  and  eight  commissioners ; 
who  then  presented  the  whole  election  to  his  majesty's  conmiis- 
sioner;  and  he,  upon  being  satisfied,  returned  to  the  par- 
liament house,  where  the  lists  were  read  and  approved  as  a 
matter  of  course.  From  the  servility  of  the  bishops, .  who  in 
fact  had  the  nomination  of  the  whole,  the  choice  of  the  lords  of 
the  articles  was  thus  for  ever  formally  vested  in  the  creatures 
of  the  crown.  Their  next  step  was  one  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily deeper  in  debasement.  The  king,  in  his  letter  respecting 
the  billeting  act,  having  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the 
conduct  of  his  parliament  in  presuming  to  prescribe  to  him, 
or  to  limit  the  exercise  of  his  royal  clemency,  th^  repealed 
the  act ;  yet,  with  it  standing  on  the  record,  where  it  is  at  this 
day,  they  disclaimed  ever  having  done  any  such  thing!  *'  Your 
majesty,"  said  they  in  their  reply,  ^*  desiring  to  know  the 
treuth  from  us,  we  find,  by  the  unanimous  opinions  and  votes 
of  the  house,  that  the  parliament  gave  no  warrand  to  desire 
your  majesty  that  the  act  of  indemnity  should  carry  ane  ex- 
ception of  incapacitating  from  public  trust,  and  that  the  par- 
liament gave  no  warrand  at  all  in  their  names  for  your 
majesty's  consenting  to  the  incapacitating  of  a  few  !" 

Their  other  proceedings  were  in  unison  with  this  com- 
mencement The  clergy,  irritated  at  the  people's  refusing  to 
hear  the  curates,  procured  an  act,  by  which  all  ministers  who 
refused  to  attend  the  diocesan  meetings  were  to  be  deprived, 
and  if  after  deprivation  they  dared  to  preach,  were  to  be 
punished  as  seditious.  Every  nobleman  or  heritor  who  should 
wilfully  absent  himself  from  his  parish  church  on  Sabbath,  was 
to  lose  a  fourth  part  of  that  year's  rent  in  which  the  crime  was 
committed ;  every  yeoman  or  farmer,  the  fourth  part  of  his 
moveables ;  and  every  burgess  the  same,  besides  forfeiting  die 
freedom  of  the  burgh,  and  such  other  corporeal  punishment 
as  the  privy  council  might  choose  to  inflict  The  abjuration 
of  the  covenants  was  re-enacted  under  similar  penalties ;  and 
to  crown  the  services  of  this  parliament,  an  offer  was  made  to 
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the  kingy  to  raise  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse,  to  serve  in  any  place  in  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland; 
and  all  regulations  respecting  foreign  trade,  imposing  duties 
or  restraints,  were  as  an  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown^ 
committed  without  limitation  into  his  majesty's  hands :  which, 
being  passed  as  a  declaratory  act,  could  not  be  questioned 
without  his  majesty's  special  warrant*  In  virtue  of  this 
last  enactment,  numerous  and  ruinous  monopolies  were 
granted ;  but  such  was  the  blind  servility  and  unhesitating 
degradation  of  the  majority  in  that  vile  assembly,  that  the 
religion,  lil)erty,  and  commerce  of  the  country,  were,  without 
debate,  decreed  to  be  dependant  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign ; 
who  rewarded  them,  as  such  slavish  sycophants  deserved  to  be 
rewarded,  by  making  them  themselves  feel  the  bitterness  of 
that  servitude  to  which  they  had  reduced  their  country.  It 
often  affords  a  consolation  to  suffering  humanity  to  observe^ 
tliat  the  minions  of  arbitrary  power  are  not  unfrequently  its 
ultimate  victims. 

The  execution  of  Johnston,  Lord  Warriston,  which  took 
place  during  the  session,  cast  an  additional  stigma  on  this 
assemblage,  as  an  unnecessary  piece  of  cruel^,  to  gratify  the 
vindictive  personal  revenge  of  Charles,  who  never  forgave 
him  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  censured  his  profligacy 
while  in  Scotland.  Sir  Archibald,  after  his  escape,  had  re- 
sided securely  in  Germany  for  two  years ;  but  having  unad- 
visedly gone  to  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  the  English  court 
claimed  him,  and  he  was  delivered  up  by  the  French  king  to 
their  vengeance.  As  a  convicted  traitor  he  was  marched  bare- 
headed from  Leith  to  Edinburgh,  his  weak,  enfeebled  ap- 
pearance creating  universal  commiseration.  When  brought 
before  parliament  to  receive  sentence,  his  mind  appeared 
equally  debilitated  with  his  body;  the  excessive  bloodletting  he 
had  undergone,  followed  by  prescriptions  he  had  taken  when 
under  the  care  of  Bates,  successively  physician  to  Cromwell 
and  Charles  II.,  had  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  second  childhood; 


*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament^  vol.  vii.  p.  461.    M'Keazie's  Hist.  p. 
118>  et  seq. 
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and  the  man  whose  Tehement  and  convincing  eloquence  had  in 
other  days  commanded  attention  and  carried  conviction  to 
senates,  could  now  scarcely  utter  a  connected  sent^ice.  His 
memory  had  totally  failed,  and  his  spirits,  overborne  in  the 
wreck  of  his  faculties,  were  unable  to  sustain  him;  he  wept, 
and  knelt,  and  implored  their  pity.  Some  of  the  members, 
struck  with  the  melancholy  reverse,  voted  for  delaying  his 
sentence;  but  Lauderdale,  who  knew  the  king's  inveteracy, 
interposed,  and  silenced  the  voice  of  mercy.  The  night  before 
his  execution,  he  slept  soundly,  and  awoke  on  the  morning  of 
that  day,  calm  and  composed ;  his  recollection  returned,  and 
his  deportment  on  the  scaffold  shed  a  splendour  over  the  last 
scene  of  his  suffering,  whidi  his  friends  delighted  to  dwell  en, 
and  his  enemies  have  endeavoured  to  dim,  by  describing  his 
previous  imbecility  as  the  effects  of  unmanly  &ar.  He  was  a 
person  of  a  vigorous  and  acute  understanding,  possessed  a  ready 
and  convincing  eloquence,  was  well  calculated  for  managing 
popular  assemblies,  and  admirably  adapted  for  methodising 
their  proceedings,  and  carrying  forward  their  business.  His 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion  in  public,  was  supported  by  ex* 
emplary  devotion  in  private ;  and  the  only  blemish  which  his 
enemies  ever  attempted  to  affix  to  his  political  character,  was 
his  accepting  an  office  under  Cromwell,  after  having  severely 
inveighed  against  him.* 

*  The  report  that  be  was  poisoned  by  Bates,  was  very  current  at  the  time, 
and  generally  believed.  Lamont's  Diary,  p.  SOS.  Kirkton,  p.  1 70.  Wodrow, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 73.  In  the  preface  to  the  Apologeticai  Narrative,  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  certain  fact,  nor  is  there  any  thing,  either  in  the  character  of  the  physician, 
or  the  king,  to  render  it  improbable.  The  assassin,  Riardo,  was  received  aft 
the  English  court,  and  encouraged  in  his  attempts  against  the  republican  exiles 
at  Bern.  Ludlow*s  Mom.  folio,  p.  595,  A  monarch,  who  could  authorise 
the  stiletto,  would  hardly  hesitate  to  sanction  the  prescription  of  poison ;  and 
Bates  is  said  to  have  allowed  his  friends  to  boast,  that  he  helped  to  shorten 
Cromwell's  days.  Biog.  Brit. — Scarcely  any  man  of  eminence  fell  about  this 
time,  whose  fate  had  not  been  the  sabject  of  prognostication  in  some  shape 
or  other ;  were  not  the  following  told  with  great  gravity,  we  might  be  apt 
to  suspect  it,  as  intended  to  burlesque  the  propensity.  ^  Before  and  after 
[Warriston,]  his  death,  there  was  a  report  noised  abroad,  said  to  be  uttered 
by  tlie  midwife  at  bis  hirth,  thus;  ^  Full  mooD,  full  sea,  great  mu  shall  thou 
be,  hot  ill  dead  shall  thou  dye !"    Lamont,  p.  206. 
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No  parliament  sat  for  the  six  succeeding  years.*  But  the 
privy  council  had  already  usurped  their  authority;  and,  during 
the  long  vacation,  their  arbitrary  illegal  acts  were  promulgated, 
as  of  equal  force  with  the  statutes  of  the  l^islature,  and  vio* 
lently  carried  into  execution  by  the  military.  In  August, 
during  the  time  of  the  session,  upon  their  own  authority,  they 
forbade  all  ministers  who  did  not  attend  the  bishops'  courts, 
and  yet  persisted  in  preaching,  or  holding  conventicles,  from 
residing  within  twen^  miles  of  their  former  parishes ;  within 
SIX  miles  of  Edinburgh,  or  any  cathedral  church;  or  within 
three  of  any  royal  burgh ;  they  also  subjected  every  absentee 
from  church  in  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  Scots  for  each  da3r's 
omission ;  rendered  the  attendance  upon  meetings  for  religious 
exercises  liable  to  the  penalties  of  sedition ;  and  commanded 
all  masters  of  families,  and  landlords,  to  cause  their  servants 
and  tenants  keep  their  parish  churches^  or  remove  them  out  of 
their  houses,  or  lands,  under  a  severe  responsibility.  Levying 
these  fines  was  committed  to  the  military,  who  were  also  the 
judges,  the  curates  were  the  accusers;  but  neither  witnesses 
nor  formal  procedure  were  deemed  necessary — to  be  accused 
was  to  be  guilty,  and,  as  the  soldier  appropriated  the  fine,  it 
was  exacted  without  mercy,  and  often  to  double  the  amount  of 
what  was  due  even  by  these  iniquitous  laws.  If  any  reluctance 
was  shown,  a  party  was  quartered  upon  the  recusants  till  they 
were  eaten  up,   and  when  nothing  more  could  be  extorted, 

*  Two  conventions,  however,  met  in  the  interval.  These  meetings,  I 
need  scarcely  remind  the  reader,  differed  from  parliaments  in  this,  that  con- 
ventionB  could  only  be  assembled  for  one  specified  purpose,  whereas,  parlia- 
ments could  deliberate  upon  any  given  subject  The  first  wae  held  9d  Ai^sust, 
1665,  on  account  of  the  Dvtch  war,  to  give  the  lieges  of  Scotland  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  their  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service;  and  as  there  was  no 
chancellor  at  the  time,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  nominated  president 
by  the  king.  They  evinced  their  loyalty,  by  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  thousand  pounds  yearly  for  five  years.  The  second  sat  down  on 
the  Qth  January,  }667,  of  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  appomted 
president.  They  voted  a  supply  for  one  year,  of  three  score  and  twelve 
thousand  pounds  monthly,  to  reward  the  services  of  the  standing  army,  which 
had  so  meritoriously  exerted  itself,  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  potting  down  the  rebels  at  Pentland !  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vii.  p.  550. 
et.  seq. 
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their  goods  were  distrained  and  sold  for  a  trifle ;  numbers  of 
industrious  families  were  thus  ruuMdy  and  scattered  as  beggars 
throughout  the  country.  Oppression  was  accompanied  by 
insult;  under  the  sanction  <^  the  worthless  clergy,  the  religious 
worship  of  poor  families  was  ridiculed  and  interrupted ;  and 
they  were  draped  to  church  or  to  prison  at  the  will  of 
a  private  sentinel.  After  sermon,  a  roll  of  the  parishioners 
was  called  by  the  parson,  and  all  absent  without  leave  were 
given  up  to  the  military,  who  admitted  of  no  excuse  except 
a  fine;  and,  in  the  wantonness  of  power,  often  made  the  present 
tenant,  who  temporised,  pay,  because  his  predecessor  had  not 
been  so  compliant. 

Different  detachments  were  sent  to  the  south  under  the  earl 
of  Linlithgow  and  Sir  Robert  Fleming;  but  the  chief  scene  of 
suffering  was  the  west,  where  Sir  James  Turner,  recommended 
by  his  desertion  from  the  cause  of  the  covenant,  was  instructed 
to  see  that  the  laws  were  regularly  executed,  and  the  bishops 
and  curates  reverenced  and  obeyed.  Naturally  fierce,  he  was 
furious  when  drunk,  and  being  often  in  that  state,  he  re- 
garded neither  law  nor  justice;  but  followed  the  directions  of 
Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  of  which,  he  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged, he  was  ashamed,  although  he  did  not  carry  them 
to  the  extent  which  that  prelate  desired.*  Glencaim,  the 
chancellor,  when  he  supported  episcopacy,  intended  that  it 
should  be  limited,  and  subordinate  to  the  civil  officers  of  the 
state ;  Lauderdale,  who  knew  better  than  he  the  spirit  of  the 
system  and  its  supporters,  told  him,  since  he  was  for  bishops, 
he  should  have  them,  and  higher  than  ever  they  were  in 
Scotland.  When  too  late^  he  found  the  prediction  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  men,  and  fruitlessly 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  imperious  priesthood  he  had  con- 
tributed to  raise.  Sharpe  complained  that  the  earl  did  not 
second  the  efforts  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  he,  disgusted  with 
their  intrusive  ambition,  complained  of  their  severities:  the 
council  divided,  and  the  primate,  who  could  brook  no  control, 
hastened  to  London  to  represent  the  remissness  of  the  nobles, 
and  to  raise  the  cry  of— the  church  is  in  danger. 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  909. 
81 
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The  English  prelates  had  a  fellow-feeling  with  their  Scottish 
brethren,  and  supported  Sharpe  in  his  proposal  to  re-introduce 
into  Scotland  the  court  of  high  commission ;  which,  amid  all 
the  restored  abuses,  had  riever  dared  to  be  hinted  at  in  England. 
His  majesty,  on  their  united  solicitations,  consented,  and,  in 
virtue  of  his  supremacy,  authorised  its  erection ;  and  to  mark 
his  sanction  by  additional  honours,  he  ordered  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  named  first  in  the  commission,  to 
take  precedence  of  the  lord  chancellor.*  The  court  consisted 
of  nine  ecclesiastical,  and  thirty-five  lay  members;  of  whom 
five,  including  one  prelate,  made  a  quorum.  Their  powers 
were  of  the  most  extensive  nature,  they  could  suspend  or 
depose  churchmen,  take  cognisance  of  all  keepers  of  con- 
venticles, all  who  preached  in  private  houses,  who  kept 
meetings  or  fasts  without  license,  spoke  or  wrote  scandal  to 
the  detriment  of  the  government,  or  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  acts  about  church  affairs :  they  could 
fine  or  imprison  all  transgressors,  and  were  authorised  to  do 
and  execute  whatever  they  should  find  necessary  for  his 
majesty's  service.  From  their  sentence  there  was  no  appeal, 
all  magistrates  and  military  were  to  execute  their  ordei*s,  and 
the  lords  of  council  to  grant  letters  of  horning  upon  their  fines.f 

This  court  has  been  compared  to  the  old  lion's  cave,  the 
road  to  which  was  marked  by  many  an  entrant,  but  contained 


*  The  young  Scottish  nobility  had  sadly  degenerated  from  the  high  spirit 
of  their  forefathers.  When  Charles  the  I.  attempted  to  obtain  for  the  primate, 
Spottiswoody  only  one  day's  precedence,  the  then  lord  chancellor,  gave  his 
majesty  the  retort  courteous.  **  I  remember,"  Balfour,  Lyon-king-at-arms, 
narrates,  **  that  k.  Charles  sent  me  to  the  lord  chanceller,  (being  then  earl  of 
Kinoule,)  the  day  of  his  coronatione,  in  the  morning,  in  Anno.  1663,  to 
shew  him,  that  it  wes  his  will  and  pleasure,  bot  onlie  for  that  day,  that  he 
would  ceed  and  give  place  to  the  archbishope ;  bot  he  returned  by  me  to  his 
majestie  a  werey  bruske  answer,  wich  wes,  that  since  his  majesty  had  beine 
pleased  to  continew  him  in  that  office  of  chanceller,  wich,  by  bis  meines,  his 
worthy  father  of  happy  memorie  had  bestowed  wpon  hime,  he  was  redy,  in 
all  humility,  to  lay  it  doune  at  his  majestic's  feet,  but  since  it  was  his  royal 
will,  that  he  should  enjoy  it,  with  the  knowen  prevdedges  of  the  same,  neuer 
a  ston'd  priest  in  Scotland  should  sett  a  foote  before  him  so  long  as  hb  blood 
wes  hott."    Annals,  voU  ii.  p.  142* 

t  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  506-7.    Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  19S-7. 
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no  vesdge  of  a  returning  footstep:  none  escaped  who  appeared 
before  it;  the  formality  of  evidence  was  dispensed  with;  and 
if  any  of  the  accused  were  prepared  to  prove  their  innocence, 
the  investigation  was  stopped,  and  they  were  entangled  by  en- 
snaring questions,  or  required  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  acknowledge  the  spiritual  power  of  the  king.  The  lay 
members  endearoured  to  introduce  some  legal  forms,  but  the 
primate  considered  this  as  a  betraying  of  the  church,  and 
Rothes  supported  his  tyrannical  violence,  which  soon  over- 
stepped every  boundary  of  law.  The  fines  were  frequently 
doubled,  and  corporeal  inflictions  were  added  to  pecuniary 
mulcts ;  every  trifling  riot  which  took  place  at  the  settling  of  a 
minister  was  construed  into  a  seditious  assemblage,  and  re- 
spectable persons,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  for  expressing 
their  disapprobation  a  little  too  roughly,  and  boys  for  petu- 
lantly throwing  a  few  stones,  were  imprisoned,  publicly 
whipped,  branded,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  plantations.  If 
the  churches  were  empty  the  jails  were  full ;  till  the  people, 
preferring  voluntary  exile  to  foreign  bondage,  fled  in  numbers 
to  Ulster,  where  they  enjoyed,  at  least,  a  comparative  tran- 
quillity ;  or,  if  they  remained  at  home^  allowed  themselves  to 
be  outlawed,  rather  than  appear  in  such  a  court*  At  length, 
the  nobility,  ashamed  of  their  own  subservience  to  clerical 
revenge,  refrained  from  attending  any  meetings  of  the  com- 
mission, and  at  the  end  of  about  two  years,  this  inquisitorial 
tribunal  expired.  Such  was  the  general  contempt  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  that  for  some  time  before  it  dissolved,  the  bishops 
could  neither  procure  judges  to  sit,  nor  parties  to  appear.* 

Not  long  after,  Glencaim  died ;  and  Sbarpe,  who  eagerly 
grasped  at  every  preferment,  anxiously  wished  to  engross  the 
chancellorship,  as  it  had  been  formerly  held  by  a  churchman. 

*  The  records  of  this  nefarious  court  have  beeo  lost  or  destroyed;  but 
instances  of  its  artutrery  prooeedii^  have  been  preserved  sufficient  to  justify 
the  terms  of  detestation  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  all  our  historians. 
Kirkton  styles  It  a  hermaphrodite  court  The  Apologetical  Relation,  a  monster 
of  judicatories,  having  two  bodies  under  one  head,  and  each  changing  their 
nature;  dukes  and  lords  exercising  the  clerical  function  of  excommunication, 
and  clergymen  inflicting  the  civil  penalties  of  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and 
banishment.    Kirkton,  p.  905- 11.    Apologct  p.  320. 
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In  an  interview  with  the  king,  be  represented  strongly  the 
necessity,  in  such  times,  of  that  office  being  held  by  a  person 
who  was  episcopal  in  heart,  although  not  in  clothes ;  and  ex- 
pressed his  own  intention  of  refusing  it,  had  it  been  offered 
him*  Then  went  straight  to  Shelden,  bishop  of  London,  whom 
he  requested  to  point  out  to  his  majesty  the  propriety  of 
bestowing  it  upon  him ;  Shelden  did  so,  and  when  the  king 
told  him  the  primate's  previous  conversation,  he  could  only 
request  his  majesty  to  respect  the  archbishop^  and  pardon  the 
man.  He  said  he  would  do  so ;  and  when  Sharpe  returned, 
desired  him  to  point  out  a  nobleman  proper  to  fill  the  situation. 
He  named  llothes  to  fill  it  pro  tempore^  to  which  his  majesty 
consented**  He  was  already  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
by  sea  and  land.  Crawfcnrd,  rather  than  take  the  oaths,  had 
resigned  the  treasurer's  staff;  this  also  was  bestowed  upon  him : 
be  was  now  chancellor  d»facU>;  and  afterwards  continued 
as  commissioner  for  an  indefinite  time— the  first  instance  of 
such  a  trust  in  Scotland.  This  accumulation  of  places  in  one 
person  was  regarded  as  extremely  invidious,  while  there  were 
so  many  claimants  who  had  a  preferable  right,  and  the  country 
afforded  so  few  offices  of  profit.  But  his  devotion  to  episcopacy 
was  a  recommendation  to  the  king;  and  his  ready  compliance 
with  their  worst  measures  recommended  him  to  the  bishops. 
Fletcher  was,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  removed  from 
being  advocate,  on  a  charge  of  bribery ;  and  Sir  John  Nisbet, 
a  still  more  severe  persecutor,  appointed  in  his  room. 

Amid  these  changes,  no  change  took  place  in  the  public 
measures  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  prelates.  Turner 
continued  his  expeditions  to  the  west,  as  if  he  had  been  in- 
vading an  enemy's  country;  and  every  succeeding  incursion 
was  marked  by  increasing  barbarity.  The  mass  of  a  people 
are  seldom  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  actuated  by  the  pure 
principles  either  of  religion  or  liberty ;  and  when  providence 
visits  a  nation  with  these  blessings,  or  designs  to  preserve  them, 
it  is  commonly  done  by  raising  up  a  few  eminent  assertors  of 
the  cause,  whose  influence,  talents,  or  example,  conmiand  the 
acquiescing  concurrence  of  the  multitude ;  and  when  they  are 

•  Burnet's  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  305. 
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removed,  the  facility  with  which  a  majority  pass  to  the  op- 
posite extreme  would  appear  incredible,  did  not  the  uniform 
history  of  all  revolutions  so  fully  attest  it.  After  the  remoTal 
of  the  ministers,  the  people  were  returning  to  their  parish 
churches;  ^^  and  the  curates'  auditories,"  says  a  ootemporary 
presbyterian  author,  ^^  were  reasonable  throng,  the  body  of 
the  people,  in  most  places  of  Scotland,  waited  upon  their 
preachings."  Had  they  been  content  to  have  allowed  the 
more  conscientious  to  worship  apart  without  disturbance,  it  is 
probable  they  might  have  succeeded  in  establishing  episcopacy 
as  the  national  church ;  but  they  were  determined  to  force  it 
upon  all;  and  they  roused  the  country,  which  might  otherwise 
have  subsided  into  indifference,  to  a  state  of  active  opposition, 
and  absolute  abhorrence  of  prelacy ;  and  estranged  the  men  of 
interest  and  influence,  by  the  insanity  of  their  procedure,  from 
the  government  which  authorised  them.  As  the  influence  of 
the  high  commission  began  to  wane,  the  privy  council,  of  which 
Sharpe  was  now  president,  became  more  relentless  and  op- 
pressive ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  which  forces  itself  upon 
our  observation  at  almost  every  turn  in  the  history  of  Scotland, 
that  the  courts  became  despotical  according  as  the  clergy  ob- 
tained sway,  and  cruel  in  proportion  as  they  were  under  the 
direction  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the  ministers  of 
mercy.     Their  acts  were  enforced  with  greater  rigour. 

It  had  been  rendered  criminal  to  attend  private  prayer 
meetings  with  the  outed  ministers,  or  to  render  them  the 
smallest  assistance;  and  as  their  support  was  chiefly  derived 
from  the  contributions  of  the  people,  collections  were  forbidden, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  yet  the  proclamations  had  been 
evaded  or  despised,  and  in  the  south  and  the  west,  Welsh, 
Semple,  and  Blackadder,  not  only  kept  frequent  conventicles, 
exhorted,  baptized,  and  prayed  in  private  houses,  but  collected 
multitudes  in  the  moors  and  on  the  hills,  and  had  the  audacity 
to  preach  the  word  of  God,  without  the  prelates'  license. 

These  appearances  were  not  only  irritating,  but  alarming. 
The  bishops,  conscious  that  they  deserved  to  be  resisted,  while 
they  zealously  inculcated  passive  obedience,  discovered  their 
fears  by  their  attempts  to  suppress  discussion  upon  the  subject, 
and  to   render   the   people  incapable   of  resisting.      A    Mr. 
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Crookshanks  had  translated  into  English  Buchanan's  treatise, 
De  Jure  Regni  Apud  Scoios,  of  which  a  few  copies  had  been 
handed  about  in  manuscript;  these  were  ordered  by  proclama- 
tion,  to  be  deUvered  up  to  the  clerk  of  council,  under  pain  of 
sedition.    About  the  same  time,  an  Apologetical  Relation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  faithful  ministers  and  professors  of  the  church 
in  Scotland,  since  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty 
said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Wamphray,  and  printed  in 
Holland,  a  small  work,  containing  a  clear,  pointed,  unanswerable 
defence  of  their  conduct,  was  imported  and  circulated.     It  had 
the  honour  of  being  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  die  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  a  distinction  the  writer  himself  had  anti- 
cipated ;  and  all  who  had  copies  were  ordered  to  give  them  up 
to  the  next  magistrates  by  a  certain  day,  after  which,  if  any  of 
them  were  found  in  their  possession,  a  fine  of  two  thousand 
merks  was  imposed.     It  had  the  usual  effect  of  such  proclama- 
tions,  the  book  was  more  extensively  circulated,   it  became 
known  where  it  never  before  had  been  heard  of,  and  acquired 
a  weight  in   proportion   to  the  severity  of  its  prohibition.* 
Warriston's  speech  also,  was  declared  seditious,  forbid  to  be 
dispersed,  and  the  printers  ordered  to  be  imprisoned.     Aware 
of  the  importance  of  securing  the  attachment  of  youth  to  the 
principles  of  which,  in  after  life,   they  were  to  become  die 
propagators  and  support,  the  council  endeavoured  to  gain  them 
over  to  prelacy,  not  by  appointing  able  teachers  to  the  uni- 
versities, the  plan  pursued  by  the  presbyterians,  but  by  an  order, 
obliging  all  students,  before  they  obtained  their  d^ees,   to 
subscribe  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;  introducing 
political  disabilities  to  academical  honours,  and  imposing  tests 
upon  boys  before  they  could  be  supposed  to  understand  them, 
a  plan,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  it  be  more  detri- 
mental  to  the  cause  of  learning  or  of  morals. 

The  Scots  had  always  been  accustomed  to  carry  arms,  and 
when  summoned  to  the  field,  brought  with  them  their  own 
accoutrements.  The  strength  of  Scotland  consisted  in  its 
militia  peasantry,  nor  till  of  late,  had  mercenary  soldiers  been 
ever  known  in  the  country :  in  consequence,  there  were  few 

♦  Preface  to  Apol.  Relat. 
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families  unprovided  with  weapons.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  ex- 
asperate a  people  who  have  means  of  defence.  The  western 
counties  were,  therefore  disarmed,  under  the  ridiculous  pretext, 
that  tliey  would  join  the  Dutch,  with  whom  Charles  was  now  at 
war,  and  twenty  of  the  leading  gentlemen,  without  the  shadow  of 
a  crime,  thrown  into  prison,  preparatory  to  new  and  more  dev- 
astating expeditions.  The  tliird,  under  Sir  James  Turner,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty -six,  continued  seven 
montlis.  On  former  occasions,  there  had  been  some  mercy  shown, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  had  been  exempted  firom  the 
brutal  insolence  of  common  soldiers;  but  now  the  curate, 
attended  by  two  or  three  of  these  executioners  of  the  council, 
fined  all  indiscriminately.  The  landlord,  if  his  wife,  servants, 
or  tenants,  were  absent  from  the  parish  church ;  and  the  tenant, 
if  the  landlord  withdrew,  although  they  themselves  individually 
attended;  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 
were  robbed,  and  even  he  that  subsisted  upon  public  charity, 
was  forced  to  beg,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  conjoined 
clerical  and  military  ruffians.  If  quartered  where  the  host  was 
too  poor  to  pay,  and  his  furniture  neither  worth  selling,  nor 
carrying  off,  it  was  rendered  useless,  or  burned  on  the  spot. 
Besides  these  fines,  the  gentlemen  were  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  pay  those  which  Middleton  had  imposed,  and  which 
Lauderdale  had  obtained  a  temporary  popularity  by  causing 
to  be  suspended ;  but  now,  when  Ids  own  creatures  were  in  power, 
procured  them  to  be  levied  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  by  troopers, 
who  at  the  same  time  exacted  riding  money  for  their  trouble, 
sometimes  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  sums  themselves.  No 
excuse  was  admitted,  and  if  the  oppressed  complained  to  the 
officers,  they  were  ill  treated,  and  if  to  the  government,  they 
were  neglected.  All  the  consolation  the  people  had,  under  such 
enormous  extortions,  was,  that  the  money  thus  raised  did  not 
go  to  enrich  those  who  were  the  primary  causes  of  the  mischief. 
Middleton's  friends  were  disappointed  by  his  fall,  and  now  it 
was  taken  from  Lauderdale  to  pay  an  additional  army,  which 
the  fears  of  the  prelates  rendered  necessary,  and  which  was  in- 
trusted to  the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas 
Dalziel  of  Binns,  a  demi-savage,  whose  native  ferocity  had  been 
improved   in   the   Muscovite  service,   at   that  time  the  most 
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barbarous  in  £urope,*  and  general  Drummond,  who  had  aUo 
been  trained  in  the  same  school. 

Scattered  over  the  country,  and  persecuted  in  every  direction, 
it  is  astonishing  that  those,  who  were  dius  rendered  outlaws,  by 
the  crimes  of  their  rulers,  did  not  sooner  tivn  in  despair,  and 
wreak  their  veng^eanoe  on  their  satdilices.  The  rising,  however, 
whidi  derives  its  name  from  the  place,  where  i!  so  disastrously 
terminated,  was  purely  accidental  in  its  commencement.  Four 
countrymen,  who  had  been  chased  from  their  homes,  and  forced 
to  seek  refuge  among  the  nMsses  and  mountains  of  Galloway,  re- 
turning from  their  lurking  holes  to  procure  some  provisions,  met 
cm  the  highway,  near  the  village  of  Dairy,  som^  soldiers  driving 
before  them  a  few  of  their  neighbours,  to  compel  them  to  thrash 
out  the  com  of  a  poor  old  man,  who  had  fled  fr(Hn  his  home, 
in  order  to  raise  as  much  money  as  would  pay  the  church  fines. 

•  He  [Dalziel]  was  bred  up  very  hardy  from  hu  youth,  both  in  diet  and 
cloatfaing.    He  uever  wove  bootSy  nor  above  one  coat,  which  was  close  to  his 
body,  with  close  sleeves,  like  those  we  call  jockey-coatv.    He  never  wore  fk 
peruke,  nor  did  he  shave  his  beard  since  the  murder  of  k.  Charles  I.    In  my 
time,  his  head  was  bald,  which  he  covered  only  with  a  beaver  hat,  the  brim 
of  which  was  not  above  three  inches  broad.     His  beard  was  white  and  bushy, 
and  yet  reached  down  almost  to  his  g^dle.    He  usually  went  to  London  onoe 
or  twice  a  year,  and  then  only  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  who  had  a  great  esteem 
for  his  worth  and  valour.     His  unusual  dress  and  figure  when  he  was  in 
London,  never  failed  to  draw  after  him  a  great  crowd  of  boys  and  other 
young  people,  who  constantly  attended  at  his  lodgings,  and  followed  him 
with  huzzas  as  he  went,  to  court,  or  returned  from  it.    As  he  was  a  man  of 
humour,  he  would  arrays  thank  them  for  their  dvilides,  when  he  left  them  at 
the  door  to  go  into  the  king,  and  let  them  know  exactly  at  what  hour  he  in- 
tended to  return  to  his  lodgings.   When  the  king  walked  in  the  park,  attended 
by  some  of  his  courtiers,  and  Dalziel  in  company,  the  same  crowds  would 
always  be  after  him,  showing  their  admiration  of  his  beard  and  dress,  so  that 
the  king  could  hardly  pass  on  for  the  crowd;  upon  which  his  majesty  bid 
the  devil  take  Dalziel,  for  bringing  such  a  rabble  of  boys  together,  to  have 
their  guts  squeezed  out,  while  they  gaped  at  his  long  beard  and  antic  habit, 
requesting  him,  at  the  same  time,  (as  Dalziel  expressed  it,)  to  shave  and  dress 
like  other  christians,  to  keep  the  poor  bairns  out  of  danger,  all  this  could 
never  prevail  on  him  to  part  with  bis  beard ;  but  yet  in  compliance  with  his 
majesty,  be  went  once  to  court  in  the  very  height  of  the  fashion;  but  as  soon 
as  the  king,  and  those  about  hun,  had  laughed  sufficieuUy  at  the  strange  figure 
he  made,  he  re-assumed  his  usual  habit,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  boys,  who 
had  not  discovered  him  in  his  court  dress.**    Capt.  Creichton's  Memoin). 

VOL.  IV.  3  u 
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They  sympathised  with  their  ieUow-sufferers,  and  passed  on  in 
silence,  but  when  they  were  seated  in  the  village,  they  were  in- 
formed, that  the  soldiers  had  seized  the  poor  old  man,  and  were 
about  to  strip  him,  and  place  him  naked  on  a  red  hot  gridiron, 
on  which  they  immediately  went  to  the  place,  and  desired  the 
soldiers  to  desist ;  this  the  others  contemptuously  refiised,  and 
high  words  ensued,  the  soldiers  then  drew,  and  were  about  to 
assault  the  countrymen^  when  one  of  the  latter,  who  had  a 
pistol,  fired  and  wounded  one  of  the  soldiers,  with  a  piece  of  a 
tobacco  pipe  he  had  used  as  a  ball,  on  which  the  arms  w«re 
immediately  surrendered,  and  the  prisoner  set  free.  -  * 

'i  Once  engaged,  the  countrymen,  who  knew  they  could  only 
expect  from  the  commander  terrible  vengeance^  determined 
to  prevent  it,  and  being  joined  by  some  others,  proceeded  to 
where  a  small  par^  of  military  were  stationed,  disarmed  them, 
and  their  ranks  swelling  as  they  went,  they  mari^hed  to 
Dumfries,  in  which  they  surprised,  and  took  Sir  James  Turner 
prisoner.  So  unconcerted,  however,  and  so  ill  planned  were 
their  motions,  that  when  they  seized  Turner's  papers,  to- 
gether with  the  pay  lately  remitted  from  Edinburgh  for  the 
troops,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  fines,  recently  exacted, 
they  intrusted  the  charge  of  the  money  to  a  stranger,  one 
Andrew  Gray.*  From  the  general  discontent  of  the  country, 
they  had  expected  a  great  rising  of  adherents ;  but  the  want  of 
arms  and  of  leading  men  were  severely  felt;  for  during  the 
whole  time  they  remained  in  Galloway,  their  numbers  never 
exceeded  three  hundred,  and  none  of  them  persons  of  sufficient 
rank  to  command  that  implicit  obedience,  so  necessary,  but 
so  seldom  found  in  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  raw  country- 
men. When  the  first  news  of  the  commotion  reached  Edinburgh, 

•  Gray  is  styled  by  Kirkton,  an  Edinburgh  merchant.  In  the  description 
of  Galloway,  by  Andrew  Symson  of  Kirkinner,  he  is  stated  to  have  decamped 
the  succeeding  night,  carrying  off  all  the  money  and  baggage,  seized  with  Sir 
James  Turner,  which,  however,  is  not  very  likely,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
Life  of  Mr.  William  Veitcfa,  as  having  been  supported  by  him  at  Newcastle  not 
long  after ;  indeed  the  cash  taken,  must  have  been  extremely  little,  whaterer 
became  of  it,  as  Turner  had  sent  off*  the  greater  part  of  his  plunder  a  few  days 
before  to  Glasgow :  another  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  the  rising  being 
entirely  accidental.  Memoirs  of  Veitch,  p.  49.  Memoirs  of  Rev.  John 
Blackadder,  p.  136,  et  seq. 
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Rothes  was  in  London,  and  l^harp,  as  president  of  the  council, 
was  thus  at  the  head  of  the  executive.  His  warlike  commands 
excited  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the  nobles,  who,  now 
sensible  of  their  degradation,  while  they  murmured  curses, 
asked,  if  there  was  no  one  in  Scotland  to  give  them  orders  at 
such  a  juncture  but  a  priest?  He  instantly  summoned  a 
council,  who  sent  to  London  by  express  the  most  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  affair,  while  the  scale  of  their  preparations 
proclaimed  the  extent  of  their  fears.  All  the  noblemen  in  the 
south  and  the  west  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  join  the  royal  forces.  Dalziel  was  despatched  with  his 
army  to  establish  his  headquarters  at  Glasgow,  where  the 
country  around  was  ordered  to  come  in  to  him,  and  whence 
lie  was  to  march  to  wherever  the  insurrection  had  attained  its 
greatest  height.  To  secure  the  metropolis,  the  guards  were 
doubled,  and  all  the  fencible  men  enrolled.  All  ferries  upon 
the  Forth  were  stopped,  and  all  the  passengers  at  Stirling 
bridge  closely  examined.  The  earl  of  Wemyss,  lords  Newark, 
Melville,  and  Burleigh,  were,  at  the  same  time,  summoned,  with 
their  friends  and  followers,  horses  imd  arms,  to  defend  the  town 
of  Edinburgh. 

Meanwhile,  the  friends  of  the  insurgents  at  Edinburgh,  upon 
receiving  tlie  intelligence,  met  also  to  deliberate,  and  the  result^ 
was,  that  it  appeared  to  be  their  duty  to  assist  their  poor 
brethren,  so  cruelly  oppressed.  Colonel  James  Wallace  and 
Mr.  John  Welsh,  minister,  with  several  others,  instantly  set 
off  to  join  them,  and  found  them  at  a  rendezvous,  at  the  bridge 
of  Doon,  in  Ayrshire ;  but  were  sorely  disappointed  at  learning 
that  svch  men  of  influence  as  had  not  been  put  in  prison  had 
gone  to  general  Dalaiel,  and  that  the  majority  of  their  friends 
in  that  country  were  averse  to  tl^e  attempt,  as  ill  concerted, 
ill  timed,  and  not  likely  to  be  successful.  Colonel  Wallace 
was  chosen  to  command,  and  the  Whigs,  for  the  first  time, 
assumed  the-shape  of  an  army,  by  appointing  oflicers  and  setting 
guards.  Perceiving  here,  too,  that  they  could  expect  no 
assistance,  they  directed  their  cout*se  towards  Clydesdale.  Near 
Cumnock  they  heard,  that  a  party,  on  the  road  to  join  them, 
had  been  dispersed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  troop  of  horse, 
and  that  the  enemy  was  approaching.     Upon  receiving  this  in- 
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teU^jeace^  they  pushed  forward  to  Mvirkirk  of  Kyle,  across  a 
long  moor,  rendered  intolerably  deep  by  the  rain,  which  bad 
descended  upon  them  in  torrents  during  their  whole  marcfa. 
Covered  with  mud,  and  drenched  to  the  skin,  their  only  quarters 
^for  the  night  was  a  cold  church,  nor  was  a  morsel  of  meat  to 
be  procured.  Here  Mr.  Andrew  M'Cormock,  an  eminait 
Irish  presbjrterian  mmister,  brought  them  information  that 
their  friends  iii  several  places  had  failed  in  collecting  any  re- 
enforcements,  and  urged  upon  colonel  Wallace  the  propriety 
of  dismissing  the  people  as  quietly  as  could  be  done.  This  the 
colonel  could  not  of  himself  undertake ;  but  called  a  council  of 
war,  to  whom  he  proposed  the  question,  whetlier  they  should 
scatter,  or  continue  in  arms. '  On  the  one  side,  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  their  own  feeble  band,  which,  from  the  dispirited 
state  of  the  country,  was  not  likely  to  be  augmented,  and  the 
advanced  season  of  the  year,  were  stated  as  reasons  for  dis- 
persing. On  the  other,  were  pled,  their  own  full  persuasion  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  their  conscientious  sincerity  in  seddng 
only  the  deliverance  of  their  country,  from  the  horrible  op- 
pression under  which  it  groaned,  by  laying  their  grievances 
before  government,  and  praying  redress ;  and  their  firm  belief 
that  no  representation  would  be  attended  to  unless  from  men 
in  arms.  The  reasons  for  proceeding  prevailed,  and  they 
resolved,  with  a  self-devotion,  the  value  of  which,  in  keeping 
alive  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  that  they  would  act  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  and  were  not  unwilling  to  die  as 
sacrifices  for  them,  yea,  they  would  esteem  a  testimony  for  the 
Lord  and  their  country  a  sufficient  reward  for  all  their  labour 
and  loss.  In  the  same  council,  with  a  humanity  which  does 
them  the  greatest  credit,  and  appears  to  gi^eater  advantage, 
when  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  their  persecutors,  they 
rejected  a  proposal  for  putting  Sir  James  Turner,  still  carried 
priaaner  with  them,  to  death,  as  a  murderer.  It  appearing, 
that  severe  as  his  conduct  had  been,  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceived from  the  bishops  were  far  more  barbarous. 

At  Lanark,  on  Sabbath  after  sermon,  they  renewed  the 
covenant,  and  their  numbers  were  estimated  at  about  three 
thousand,  the  utmost  they  ever  reached ;  but  they  were  only 
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half  armed^  half  officered,  and  totally  undisciplined.  The 
approach  of  Dalziel  next  day  induced  the  presbyterians  to 
march  eastward,  than  which  they  could  not  have  adopted  a 
more  fatal  determinatioD ;  but  they  had  been  deceived  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  power  of  their  friends  in  the  Lothians; 
and  they  left  a  district,  where,  if  defeated,  their  flight  would 
at  least  have  been  favoured,  for  one  where  all  was  hostile,  and 
nothing  but  victory  could  have  preserved  them  from  ruin. 
By  this  time  Edinbuj^h  was  shut  against  them.  The  provost, 
Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  their  active  enemy,  had  planted  cannon 
at  the  gates,  the  advocates  were  in  their  bandileirs,*  almost 
every  inhabitant  in  arms,  and  the  heritors  of  Merse,  Teviotdale, 
Tweedale,  and  the  forest  of  Ettrick,  were  raised  as  an  ad- 
ditional defence.  They  thus,  in  retreating  from  one  army,  ad- 
vanced upon  another,  and  both  superior  in  every  thing  to  their 
own,  but  in  courage  and  attachment  to  their  cause.  They 
broke  up  from  Lanark,  and  marched  for  Bathgate,  through 
rugged  and  almost  impassable  moors,  during  a  tempestuous  day, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  rainy  night.  When  arrived  at  that 
village^  wet  and  weary,  having  traveUed  two  hours  in  the  dark, 
the}'  could  find  no  accommodation,  and  were  compelled,  by  an 
alarm  from  the  enemy,  to  recommence  their  fatiguing  journey 
about  midnight.  On  the  morning,  their  muster  at  New  Bridge, 
presented  the  wretched  appearance  of  a  faint,  hungry,  worn-out 
crowd,  rather  than  the  semblance  of  an  army.  During  this 
terrible  night  they  lost  nearly  half  their  numbers.  Here  they 
advanced  eastward;  but  when  they  halted  at  CoUington,  a  short 
distance  from  Edinburgh,  they  perceived  the  fallacy  of  all  their 
hopes :  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Laurie  of  Blackwood,  and  the 
laJrd  of  Barskimming,  who  brought  them  Dalziel's  promise 
for  a  cessation  of  arms  till  next  morning,  they  consiented  to 
treat,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  general,  containing  a  repre- 
sentation of  their  grievances,  and  desiring  a  pass  for  one  of 
their  number  to  carry  their  petition  to  the  council.  To  this 
no  answer  was  ^ven ;  and  colonel  Wallace,  who  trusted  little 
to  the  truce,  meditated  a  retreat  by  the  way  of  Biggar.     From 

*  Wooden  cases  covered  with  leather;  each  of  them  contained  a  charge 
of  powder  for  a  musket,  of  which  the  musketeer  geverally  carried  tweWe, 
hanging  on  a  shonlder  belt. 
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Collington,  turning  the  east  end  of  the  Pentland  hills,  they 
marched  to  the  House  of  Muir,  and  thence  to  a  place,  named 
Rullion  Green,  where  they  drew  up  the  remains  of  their  body, 
not  now  exceeding  nine  hundred,  fatigued,  exhausted,  starving 
countrymen. 

With  no  immediate  intention  of  fighting,  but  merely  to 
review  their  companies,  and  prevent  stra^ling,  they  waited 
to  learn  whether  any  reply  was  to  be  returned  to  their  com- 
munication: but  they  were  quickly  called  to  make  other 
arrangements.  A  clear  frost  had  succeeded  a  severe  fall  of 
snow,  when  some  of  the  scouts,  about  mid*day,  November 
twenty-eighth,  brought  intelligence  that  general  Dalziel  was 
coming  from  Currie  through  the  hills.  Colonel  Wallace  and 
his  party  awaited  their  approach  in  a  line^  upon  the  back  of  a 
long  hill,  running  south  and  north,  low  toward  the  south, '  but 
higher  at  the  north,  where  it  terminated  somewhat  abruptly. 
On  the  south  were  stationed  a  few  Galloway  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  headed  by  Madellan  of  Garscob;  in  the  middle^  the 
poor  unarmed  footmen ;  and  on  the  right,  the  greater  part  of 
the  horse,  under  major  Learmont.  The  situation  was  so  well 
chosen  that  Dalziel  lay  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  hill  op- 
posite viewing  it,  till,  at  last,  he  sent  forward  a  party  of  about 
fifty  horse  to  attack  them  on  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  ascent 
Wallace  perceiving  this,  sent  out  a  similar  number  under 
captain  Axnott,  who  met  them  in  tlie  hollow,  and,  after  ex- 
changing shots,  closed  sword  in  hand,  and  forced  them  to 
return  in  confusion.  Dalziel  then  ordered  a  charge  upon  the 
horse  commanded  by  Learmont,  which  was  equally  well  re- 
ceived, and  also  forced  to  retire;  but  advancing  himself  to 
a  third  attack,  about  sunset,  with  the  whole  of  his  troops,  he 
fell  upon  the  feeble  right  wing  and  centre  of  his  opponents, 
who  were  almost  instantly  broken,  and  could  never  again  rally. 
The  slaughter  in  the  battle  was  not  great,  nor  in  the  pursuit, 
for  darkness  covered  the  fugitives;  and  the  horsemen  sent  to 
pursue,  being  chiefly  gentlemen,  had  pity  on  their  countrymen, 
in  whose  sufferings  and  sentiments  many  of  them  sympathised: 
about  fifty  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
taken  prisoners.  Dalziel's  loss  was  trifling  in  killed,  but  a 
considerable  number  were  wounded.    Some  of  the  neighbouring 
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rustics,  less  humane  than  the  soldiers,  intercepted  and  murdered 
several  of  the  dispersed  countrymen  ;  but  traditional  stori^  of 
the  supernatural  appearances  of  heaven's  displeasure,  ivhich 
marked  the  spots  where  some  of  these  had  fallen,  long  con- 
tinued to  express  the  popular  detestation  of  the  crime.* 

Seldom,  in  civil  commotions,  are  the  sufferings  in  the  field 
so  distressing  as  the  executions  which  follow,  and  never  were 
these  more  revolting  and  relentless  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Pentland  prisoners.  Relieved  from  his  terrors,  tlie  primate 
exacted  a  cruel  revenge.  When  the  prisoners  were  brought 
to  Edinburgh,  they  were  thrust  into  Haddo's  Hole,  to  await 
their  destiny :  a  few  of  the  chief  only,  who  were  intended  for 
immediate  trial,  obtaining  the  superior  accommodations  of  the 
tolbooth.  As  they  had  surrendered  upon  promise  of  quarter, 
it  became  a  question  before  the  council,  whether  the  pubUc 
faith  should  be  kept,  or  whether  they  should  be  proceeded 
against  as  traitors  ?  It  was  in  vain  contended  diat  the  power 
delegated  to  the  soldier  in  the  field  was  as  full  as  that  to  tlie 
council  at  their  board;  that  the  terms  granted  by  the  one 
ought  as  strictly  to  be  observed  as  the  pardons  of  the  other ; 
that  civilians  were  decided  in  their  opinions,  that  quarter  to 
rebels  ought  to  be  kept ;  that  this  had  been  the  practice  in 
France,  Holland,  and  in  the  late  civil  wars ;  and  that  none 
would  accept  quarter  were  it  merely  a  reservation  for  a  public 
trial.  The  quibble,  however,  of  one  of  the  council,  that  their 
being  pardoned  as  soldiers  did  not  acquit  them  as  subjects, 
prevailed,  and  ten  were  sent  to  trial;  among  whom  were 
major  Jolm  Macculloch  of  Barholm,  captain  John  Amott,  and 
two  young  gentlemen,  brothers,  the  Gordons  of  Knockbreck.f 

The  pleadings  were  long  and  ingenious;  but  the  court  sus- 
tained the  relevancy  of  the  indictment,  and,  coinciding  in  judg- 
ment with  the  council,  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  receive  the 
doom  of  traitors :  they  all  died  with  constancy,  and  left  behind 
them  an  united  testimony,  which  must  ever  exculpate  them 
from  the  charge  of  fanatical  rebellion.  *^  They  were  con- 
demned," they  said,  ^^  by  men  as  rebels  against  the  king ;  but 

*  Kirkton,  p.  S94,  et  scq.     Wodrow,  vol.  i.  Book  ii.  chap.  i.    Burnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  341,  et  seq.    Lamont's  Chronicle,  p.  244.    Law's  Memorials, 
f  Naphtali,  Hind  Let  Loose. 
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this  was  their  rejoicing,  the  testimony  of  th^  oonsdeace,  that 
they  sufl^ired  not  as  evil-doers/'  And  they  justify  themselves 
upon  the  natural  and  imperishable  rights  of  liberty  of  consdence 
and  self-defence;  ^'  in  opposition  to  which,  the  laws  for  estab- 
lishing prelacy,  and  the  acts,  orders,  and  prodamations,  issued 
to  enforce  compliance,  being  executed  against  diem  by  military 
fdrce  and  violence,  they,  for  their  simple  forbearance,  were  fined, 
imprisoned,  eadled,  scouiged,  stigmatized,  beaten,  bound  as 
beasts,  and  driven  into  the  mountains  for  their  lives,  by  which 
hundreds  of  families  were  b^gared,  and  the  wh<^  country  side 
laid  waste ;  and  all  this  arbitrarily,  not  only  without  law,  and 
without  respect  to  guilt  or  innocence,  but  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  conscience,  justice,  and  reason,  and  without  regard  had 
to  the  penalty  specified  in  their  own  enactments ;  and,  besides, 
all  remonstrances  against  grievances,  and  petitions  for  redress, 
however  just,  being  restrained  by  acts  condemning  all.  former 
remonstrances  in  similar  cases,  no  remedy  was  left  than  but 
the  last"  They  all  rejoiced  in  a  species  of  prophetical  antici- 
pation of  deliverance  for  their  country,  and  their  last  breathing 
died  away  in  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  Scotland.  The  heads  of 
the  sufferers  were  distributed  tliroughout  the  country,  but  their 
right  arms,  because  they  had  with  uplifted  hands  renewed  the 
covenant  at  Lanark,  were  sent  to  that  town  to  point  to  heaven 
from  the  top  of  the  prison.  Tlie  dfect  produced  by  the  dying 
declarations  of  such  men,  whose  undaunted  resolution  on  the 
scaffold  gave  them  a  solemn  energy,  was  powerfiil;  but  it  was 
deepened  to  a  degree  that  was  never  eradicated  by  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  next  who  followed. 

Nine  of  the  first  ten  were  public  characters,  or  persons 
known  beyond  the  private  circles  their  virtues  adorned ;  but 
the  persecutors,  enraged  to  find  that  the  concurring  of  all 
the  prisoners  proved  clearly  that  in  this  tumultuary  rising  there 
was  no  settled  plan  of  rebellion,  that  it  originated  scieij  in  op- 
pression, which  goads  on  the  wisest  to  madness,  and  in  a 
system  of  mismanagement,  which  they  could  not  suppose  any 
government  in  Britain,  however  debased,  would  tolerate  or 
excuse,  were  anxious  to  extort  from  some  of  the  leading 
characters  such  a  confession  as  would  give  at  least  plausibility 
to  the  terrific  statements  they  had  sent  to  court  in  the  first 
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moments  of  alarnii  justify  the  proceedings  they  had  adopted, 
and  the  system  of  cruelty  they  intended  to  pursue.*  The 
question  was  therefore  introdut^ed^  and  the  boots^  which  for 
many  years  had  lain  unused  in  Scotland,  were  again  resorted 
ta  This  instrument  of  torture  consisted  of  four  pieces  of 
narrow  boards  nailed  together,  and  hooped  with  iron,  of  a 
competent  length;  in  which,  after  the  accused  had  his  leg  en« 
dosed,  wedges  were  driven,  and  the  limb  compressed,  with  the 
most  excruciating  pain,  till  it  frequently  exhibited  appearances 
too  shocking  for  description,  f 

Nielson  of  Corsack  and  Hugh  M'Kail  were  selected  to 
be  interrogated  in  this  manner.  Nielson  had  suffered  the 
utmost  extremity  of  wretchedness,  and  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  entering  into,  or  devising  the  most  desperate 
schemes;  and  from  the  injuries  he  had  sustained,  he  had 
merited  the  confidence  of  his  associates,  and  from  the  respect* 
ability  of  his  station,  and  his  high  character  for  piety,  it  was 
likely  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  springs  and  move^ 
ments  of  the  insurrection.  He  had  been  severely  fined  and 
imprisoned;  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  his  home  and 
wander  in  the  mountains;  Sir  James  Turner  had  quartered 
bis  soldiers  upon  liim,  till  the  stock  of  his  manor  was  eaten  up; 
his  lady  and  children  were  then  turned  naked  to  the  mercy  of 
the  elements,  his  tenants  obliged  to  furnish  the  military  with 
sheep,  lambs,  oatmeal,  and  malt,  till  they  too  were  ruined,  and 
then  every  hoof  that  remained,  were  collected,  driven  to 
Glasgow,  and  sold;  nor  was  there  exhibited  against  him,  one 
charge  to  authorise  these  cruelties,  except  that  he  would  not 
conform  to  episcopacy,  and  regularly  attend  the  preaching  of 
a  curate,  contemptible  alike  for  his  dissolute  habits  and  mean 

*  The  guards  in  Edinburgh,  who  were  not  altogether  fond  of  the  duty, 
when  ordered  upon  archbishop  Sharpens  house,  were  very  regular  in  their 
alarms  during  the  night— ^erery  half  hour  one  sentinel  would  cry  aloud  so 
that  the  bishop  might  hear  him,  <*  stand  ;**  another, "  give  fire,'*  till  at  last  he 
was  **  soe  tormented  every  houre  in  the  night  for  want  of  sleep,  that  be  was 
constrained  goe  lodge  in  the  castle." — Kirkton,  p.  55. 

\  They  bad  been  employed  in  the  examination  of  some  of  the  witnesses, 
respecting  the  burning  of  Frendraugbt  Tower,  when  lord  Aboyne  perished. 
Vide  vol.  ill  p.  391,  where  the  reader  is  requested  to  notice  an  erratum^ 
for  both  Gordon's — read  both  Gordon's  friends. 
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abilities;  yet  when  Sir  James  Turner  Was  taken  prisoner,  and 
some  of  the  poor  sufferers^  justly  incensed  i^ainst  hifn^  would 
hove  put  him  to  death,  Corsack  interposed  and  saved  him ;  and 
amid  the  barbari^  of  the  timeSy  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  Sir  James  made  application^  though  in  vain,  for  mercy  to 
bis  preserver*  Rolbes,  who  had  returned  from  London,  was 
present  at  the  escaminatidn^  but  all  they  could  draw  from  him, 
was,  what  he  had  uniformly  declared,  that  the  oppression  of  the 
country  had  caused  the  tumult;  a  declaration  so  unsatisfactory, 
though  repeated  amid  the  most  agonising  shrieks,  that  the 
eommissioner  frequently  called  for  the  other  touch.  * 

Hugh  M^Kail,  who  was  similarly  tormented,  was  a  young 
man  about  U6  years  of  age,  a  probationer  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  remai'kable  for  piety,  and  a  warm  impressive  manner 
of  preaching.  He  had  been  only  a  few  days  with  the  insurgents, 
and  had  left  them  previously  to  the  battle  of  Bullion  Green,  on 
account  of  the  weak  state  of  his  health.  Being  unable  to  give 
any  information  of  a  plot,  of  which  he  had  never  heard,  his  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  rising  was  the  same  as  Nielson's ;  and 
the  unfeeling  Rothes,  enraged  and  disappointed,  ordered  his  leg 
to  be  shattered  with  eleven  strokes  of  the  executioner's  maDet, 
notwithstanding,  the  meek  sufierer  solemnly  protested  before 
God,  that  he  could  say  no  more,  though  all  the  joints  of  his  body 
were  in  as  greiit  torture  as  bis  poor  leg.  Great  but  unavailing 
intercession  was  made  for  him,  by  the  marchioness  of  Douglas, 
to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  dutchess  of  Hamilton, 
to  the  earl  of  Rothes.  He  was  condemned  to  die,  for  having 
been  present  with  the  rebels.  He  heard  his  sentence  with  a 
placid  resigtiation,  and  in  the  awftd  interval,  before  his  exe- 
cution, was  not  only  composed,  but  cheerful ;  and  so  unaffected, 
that  he  could  even  playfully  allude  to  his  own  situation.  When 
asked  by  a  friend  how  he  felt  his  shattered  leg,  he  replied  with 
a  smile,  "  The  feai*  of  my  neck,  makes  me  forget  my  leg." 
On  the  scaffold,  his  courage  was  elevated  beyond  the  conmion 
reach  of  humanity,  and  the  ecstatic  expression  of  his  countenance 
evinced  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  every  step  of  the  ladder 
Was  a  degree  nearer  heaven.     The  sublime  enthusiasm  with 


*  Kirkton,  p.  252. 
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which  be  bode  adieu  to  all  sublnnary  oljjects,  and  anticipated  the 
opening  glories  of  elemi^,  melted  the  spectators  to  tears,  and 
has  attracted  the  admiration  of  every  historian  by  whom  they 
hare  been  noticed*  Having  lifted  tbe  napkin  from  before  his 
face,  "  This  is  my  comfort,"  said  he,  "  that  my  soul  is  to  come  in 
Christ's  hands,  and  he  will  present  it  blameless  and  faultless, 
and  then  I  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord*  And  now  I  leave  off 
to  speak  any  more  to  creatures,  and  turn  my  speech  to  thee, 
O  Lord !  Now  I  hegfn  my  intercourse  with  God,  which  shall 
never  be  broken  off*  Farewell,  father  and  mother,  friends  and 
relations ;  farewell  die  world  and  all  its  delights !  fcrewell  meat 
and  drink!  farewell  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  welcome  God  and 
Father !  welcome  sweet  Lord  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant !  Welcome  blessed  Spirit  of  grace,  and  God  of  all 
consolation;  welcome  glory,  welcome  eternal  life!  welcome 
death !"  Then,  after  praying  a  little  within  himself^  he  said 
aloud,  *^  O  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,  for  thou 
hast  redeemed  my  soul.  Lord  God  of  truth ;"  and  while  these 
words  quivered  on  his  lips,  he  was  turned  over  by  the  exe- 
cutioner. Never  was  general  S3rmpadiy  more  powerfully  excited 
than  by  the  death  of  this  young  preacher,  nor  greater  indigna- 
tion, than  when  it  was  afterwards  understood,  that  tlie  king 
had  sent  down  an  order  to  prevent  further  executions,  which 
was  witheld  from  the  council,  by  tbe  two  archbidiops,  till  after 
M^Kail,  who  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  Sharpe,  had  suffered.* 

*  Dr.  Cooke  Uiinks  Sbarpe  was  iimoeent  of  this  chaiige,  so  genenlly 
brought  Bgninst  him;  but  Kirkton  expresdy  assots  the  fact,  p.  9SS.  Hume, 
voL  viL  p.  444,  London  edition,  17SS,  narrates,  that  M^Kml  died  under  the 
ioiture,  and  quotes  Wodrow,  vol.  L  p.  S55,  as  his  authority;  but  it  is  evident 
he  had  never  looked  into  Wodrow ;  for  that  author,  at  tbe  part  quoted,  /  J 
supports  the  statement  given  in  the  text.  Lord  John  Rnssel  has  fallen  into  the 
same  blunder  in  the  life  of  his  patriotic  ancestor,  toL  L  That  there  had  been 
A  plot  of  some  kind  in  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666,  seems  suffi- 
ciently plain  by  the  document  subjoined,  but  by  whom,  or  to  what  extent,  is 
doubtful ;  this  only  is  certain,  that  it  had  no  connexion  with  the  rising  in 
Galloway,  and  no  person  seeast  ever  to  hare  been  examined  or  brought  to  any 
trial  on  account  of  it»  for  tbe  west  country  was  disarmed  in  1665,  and  the 
principal  gentlemen  imprisoned  in  September  of  that  year  could  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  proceedings  in  Holland  which  refer  to  it— £xtract  fitm  the 
Register  of  the  Secret  Resohitions  of  the  States  Oenend,  dated  July  1 5, 1 666* 
'  It  was  notified  in  tbe  assembly,  that  overtures  had  been  made  by  certain 


/ 
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Besides  those  who  were  execated  in  Edinburgh,  Rothes  ac- 
companied a  justiciary  commission  to  the  west  country,  by  whom 
numbers  were  hanged  at  Glasgow,  Ayr,  and  Irvine,  and  several 
at  the  doors  of  their  own  habitation ;  but  so  general  was  the 


friends  of  religion  in  the  domiDions  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  had 
solved  without  delay  to  seize  upon  the  first  good  opportunity  for  yindicatiiig 
from  constraint  and  oppression  the  reformed  worship  of  God,  to  take  arms, 
and  do  their  utmost,  and  get  possession  of  some  one  or  more  towns  or  for- 
tresses, lying  in  the  foresaid  king  of  Great  Britain's  dominions.  Hidr  high 
mightinesses  therefore  feel  tfaemsdves  here  called  upon  to  give  assurance,  that 
how  soon  soev^  they  shall  be  masters  of  one  or  more  such  towns  or  forts^ 
assistance  shall  be  promptly  sent  to  them,  and  arofs  and  munition  of  war  ex- 
pedite to  such  town.'  Among  the  arUcles  to  be  sent  were  the  following : — 
for  the  foot,  3000  muskets ;  lOOO  match-locks ;  1,500  pikes,  with  side  arms, 
for  the  musketeers  and  pikemen;  and  10  brass  field-pieces;  for  the  cavalry, 
9000  brace  of  pistols,  all  with  snap-locks,  and  1000  horsemen's  carabines. 
Besides  the  supplies  in  arms  and  ammunition,  a  subsidy  of  150^00  gtdden  was 
promisedf— Memoirs  of  Veitch,  &c  p.  378.  In  a  manuscript  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  the  circumstance  is  thus  noticed :  "  there  was  indeed  a  plot  to  have  sur- 
rendered the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  in  July  that  year, 
and  the  chief  contrivers  fiiiling,  nothing  was  done."  The  plot,  however,  for 
which  Nielson  and  M'Kail  were  tortured,  was  one  of  the  government's  own 
exciting,  as  narrated  in  the  text.  The  following  particulars  respecting  MnCail 
are  from  the  same  MS.,  and  contain  one  striking  feature  of  the  times  not  ge- 
nerally known :  **  Upon  the  Thursday  thereafter  the  bishop  went  to  St.  An- 
drews, and  Mr.  Matthew  [MlSIail,  afterwards  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Edin- 
burgh], followed  him  on  Friday,  but  reached  only  to  the  Weims  that  night 
After  dinner  he  arrived  at  the  Inshop's  house,  on  Saturday,  and  the  servant 
told  him  that  the  barber  was  trimming  him,  and  when  he  had  done  Mr.  Mat- 
thew would  get  access.  In  the  meantime^  while  he  was  walking  in  the  outer 
room,  the  bishop's  son  (about  12  years  old)  came  and  inquired  of  Mr.  Matthew 
if  he  came  from  Edinburgh,  to  which  it  was  answered,  yes :  then  he  inquired 
for  the  news  there ;  and  Mr.  Matthew  answered  there  was  none,  but  that  other 
four  of  the  west  country  men  were  hanged  yesterday.  Then  the  youth  said, 
no  more  1  it  will  be  long  before  they  hang  diem  all,'  and  thus  verified  the 
old  proverb,  *  as  the  old  cock  crows,  the  young  cock  learns.'  When  Mr.  Mat- 
thew got  access,  he  delivered  to  the  bishop  one  letter  from  the  marchioneai 
dowager  of  Douglas,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hew,  whose  brother,  Mr.  Matthew, 
was  governor  to  her  son,  lord  James  Dou^as,  and  another  from  the  bishop's 
brother  Sir  William  Sharpe  his  lady :  and  when  he  had  read  them,  he  nJd^ 
*  the  business  is  now  in  the  justiciaries'  hands,  and  I  can  do  nothing,  but, 
however,  I  shall  have  answers  ready  against  the  next  morning ;'  at  which 
time  when  Mr.  Matthew  came,  the  bishop  called  his  family  together,  prayed, 
and  desired  Mr.  Matthew  to  come  and  dine  with  him,  and  then  he  wooM 
give  the  answer;  then  he  went  to  the  church>'  did  preach  and  inveigh  much 
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feeling  in  their  favour,  that  the  common  executioners  refused 
to  put  the  sentence  of  the  court  in  execution ;  and  so  strong 
were  the  sensations  excited,  by  the  solemn  declarations  of  the 
mar^rrs,  that  recourse  was  had  to  the  execrable  expedient  of 
drowning,  by  the  noise  of  drums,  the  last  words  of  the  dying 
men. 

Military  execution,  followed  the  more  tardy  method  of 
judicial  punishment.  Dalziel  and  Drummond  were  sent  wesl>- 
ward,  to  improve  the  victory  and  exterminate  the  whigs,  and 
their  barbarities  reflect  equal  disgrace  on  the  party  who  autho-^ 
rised,  and  the  myrmidons  who  inflicted  them.     The  soldiers 

against  the  covenant.  Immediately  after  dinner  be  gave  the  answers  to  the 
letters;  and  Mr.  Matthew  said,  he  hoped  that  his  travelling  that  day  about 
so  serious  a  business  would  give  no  ofience;  to  which  the  bishop  answered, 
that  it  would,  give  no  offence.  Then  Mr.  Matthew  went  to  inquire  for  his 
horse,  but  the  stablePs  family  were  all  gone  to  the  church,  so  that  he  could 
not  travel  till  Monday  morning  early;  and  when  he  came  to  Buckhaven,  the 
wind  being  easterly,  the  fish-boats  were  coming  into  the  harbour,  and  he  hired 
one  of  them  immediately,  and  arrived  at  Leith  in  the  evening,  having  sent  his 
horse  to  Bruntisland.  He  went  immediately  to  the  archbishop  (Burnet)  of 
Glasgow,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  who  did  read  it,  and  then  said  diat 
the  business  was  now  in  the  justiciaries'  hands.  The  next  day,  bdng  Tues- 
day, Mr.  Hew  was  arraigned  before  the  Justice  Court,  which  sentenced  him  to 
be  hanged  at  the  Cross  of  Edinbui^li  on  Friday  next ;  and  the  night  before 
Mr.  Matthew  went  to  the  executioner's,  John  Dunmore's  house,  and  did 
drink  with  him,  and  gave  him  six  dollars,  desiring  him  not  to  meddle  with 
Mr.  Hew's  clothes ;  and  the  next  day  the  executioner  did  nothing  but  put  the 
rope  about  his  neck,  and  a  napkin  about  his  face,  and  ttu*ned  him  off  the  lad- 
der, and  Mr.  Matthew  received  him,  and  drew  down  his  feet.  When  he  was 
cut  down  he  was  laid  into  his  coffin,  which  Mr.  Matthew  had  provided,  and 
was  carried  to  Magdallne's  chapel ;  and  when  his  grave  clothes  were  put  on, 
he  was  carried  to  the  Grey  Friars'  church-yard,  and  was  interred  near  the  east 
dyke,  a  little  above  the  stair  at  the  entry,  being  convoyed  by  a  great  company 
of  honest  men.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  insert  here,  that  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  the  forementioned  four  men,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  king 
discharging  the  executing  of  moe.  But  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  kept  it  up 
till  Mr.  Hew  was  executed,  and  then  no  moc  were  pannelled  for  that  busi- 
ness. The  night  before  his  execution,  the  said  Mr.  Matthew  did  lie  with  Mr. 
Hew,  who  did  deep,  as  before  related  in  the  print,  which  the  said  Mr.  Mat- 
thew knew,  having  sleeped  very  little  that  night,  because  of  a  pain  in  his  head, 
wherewith  he  was  frequently  troubled.  And  because  no  friend  durst  put  on 
mourning,  the  said  Mr.  Matthew  did  wear  his  black  ha'u*  stuff  coat,  wherein  he 
was  han^,  and  that  as  long  as  it  lasted."— lb«  p.  36,  ct  seq. 
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were  indulged  in  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness;  wherever 
they  went  they  took  free  quarters,  and  with  more  insult  and 
rapacity  than  if  they  had  been  in  an  enemy's  country.  On 
the  highways  and  in  the  fields,  rapes,  robbery,  and  murder,  were 
committed  with  impunity;  complaint  only  occasioned  aggravated 
suffering;  suspicion  was  reckoned  evidence;  nor  was  any  proof 
of  innocence  allowed,  or  any  mitigating  circumstance  attended 
to,  except  money  was  produced.  The  examinations  were  con- 
ducted in  private,  and  torture  inflicted,  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  commanding  officer.  For  some  time  Dalziel  &Ked  hb 
headquarters  at  Kilmarnock,  where  he  thrust  into  a  low,  damp^ 
confined  dungeon,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Thieves'  Hole, 
so  many  prisoners,  that  they  were  unable  to  sit  or  lie,  night  or 
day;  nor  were  they  even  allowed  the  most  necessary  aooom- 
modatton  to  preserve  cleanliness:  and  when  one,  who  was 
dangerously  ill,  had  been  let  out  upon  bail,  the  unfortunate 
man  dying,  his  relations  were  forced  to  bring  the  dead  body  to 
the  prison  door,  where  it  was  brutally  exposed  for  a  considerable 
time,  before  it  was  allowed  to  be  buried. 

With  these  ruffians,  filial  piety  and  conjugal  afibction  were 
crimes.  In  a  fit  of  intoxication,  Dalziel  ordered  a  son  to  be 
hung,  because  he  would  not  discover  where  his  father  was  con- 
cealed. Sir  William  Bannantyne,  who  rivalled  him  in  Gallo- 
way, caused  a  woman  to  be  tortured  to  death,  by  burning  matches 
applied  to  various  parts  of  her  body,  for  a  supposed  accession  to 
her  husband's  escape.  Whoever  was  guilty  of  being  absent  fitnn 
church,  was  immediately  visited  by  some  of  these  worthy  apostles 
of  episcopacy,  in  sufficient  number  to  ruin  them  by  spoliation, 
or  by  "  eating  them  up,"  as  it  was  termed,  in  a  nig^t,  till  the 
people,  terrified  at  the  unprecedented  outrages,  firom  which 
there  was  no  relief,  either  fled  to  the  caves  or  pits,  or  were 
constrained  to  assume  a  hollow  uniformity.  The  clergy  exulted 
in  the  apparent  return  of  the  congregations  to  their  duty ;  and 
to  confirm  them,  encouraged  the  soldiery  in  all  their  excesses^ 
in  whose  revels,  they  were,  says  an  episoopaliitn  writer,  rather 
leaders,  than  checks,  imagining  they  had  extinguished  the 
zeal  of  the  presby  terians,  when  they  had  produced  a  temporary 
stupefaction :  nor  was  it  one  of  the  least  strange  among  the 
many  untoward  circumstances  attending  all  the  attempts  to 
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enf<n*ce  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  that  uniformly^  the  most  aban* 
doned  characters  were  its  greatest  supporters,  and  those  who 
evinced  correctness  of  conduct,  and  a  regard  for  domestic  re- 
ligion, were  as  certainly  found  its  opposers.* 

A  winter  of  persecution,  the  severest  that  Scotland  bad  yet 
known,  had  forced  many  of  the  opulent  whigs  to  withdraw 
from  the  storm ;  and  as  it  was  a  maxim  in  Scottish  law,  that 
no  person  could  be   tried  in   absence,    the  estates  of  these 
gentlemen  could  not  be  legally  confiscated.f    A  query  was 
therefore  proposed  to  the  court  of  session,  whether  or  not  a 
person  guilty  of  high  treason,  might  not  be  pursued  before 
the  court  of  justiciary,  although  absent,  and  whether  the  jus- 
tices, upon  sufficient  evidence  being  adduced,  might  not  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  and  forfeiture  ?    The  obsequious  lords, 
who  had  been  previously  tampered  with,  pronounced  in  the  af- 
firmative, in  the  face  of  a  direct  statute;  because,  as  was  alleged, 
it  was  inconsistent  with  law,  reason,  and  equity,  that  a  person 
guilty  of  treason  should  be  in  a  better,  and  his  majesty  in  a 
worse  case,  on  account  of  the  traitor's  contumacy,  which  con- 
stituted in  tact  an  aggravation  of  his  crime.    A  trial  for  treason, 
said  they,  may  take  place,  and  sentence  follow  after  the  party 
be  dead,  much  more  then  ought  it  when  he  is  wilfully  absent: 
parliament,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  are  accustomed  to  pro* 
nounoe  forfeiture  in  absence,  and  the  legislature  being  the  foun- 
tain of  justice,  what  is  just  and  warrantable  before  them,  is  just 
and  warrantable  before  other  judicatories  in  the  like  manner ; — 
therefore,  it  were  most  unjust,  that  his  majesty  should  be  forced 
to  call  a  parliament,  for  punidiing  and  forfeitii^  absent  persons, 
or  that  he  should  wait  until  they  die,  especially,  as  in  the  interim 
the  proof  might  perish  by  the  death  of  the  witnesses.     So  feeble 
are  the  restraints  of  law,  however  positive  the  enactment,  in  the 
hands  of  a  venal  or  corrupt  bench.    The  justiciary  accordingly 

*  Burnet,  vol«  i.  p.  049.  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  S64.  et  seq.  Kirkton,  p.  256. 
Naphtali. 

-f  In  cases  of  treasoiH  it  was  expressly  enacted,  "  That  in  all  times  cum- 
mlng,  the  haill  accusation,  reasoning,  writtes,  witnesses,  and  uthcr  probation 
and  instruction  quwhatsumever,  of  the  crime,  sail  be  alledged,  reasoned,  and 
deduced  to  the  assise,  in  presence  of  the  party  accused,  in  face  of  judgment, 
and  na  Merwue!^    11  ParL  Janes  VI.  cap.  91. 
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met,  and  twe&ty-two  of  the  absentees,  accused  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  rising  at  Pentland,  were  tried,  condemned  to 
be  executed,  whenever  th^  should  be  apprehended,  and  their 
estates  were  shared  among  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  the 
officers  of  state.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  were  declared 
vaKd  in  the  next  parliament,  by  an  act,  which  enlaiged  their 
powers,  and  approved  of  the  precedent. 

Dissensions,  and  a  struggle  for  power  among  the  Scottish 
statesmen,  and  the  fall  of  lord  Churendon,  their  inveterate  op- 
*''^'^\  -^  ponent,  procured  for  the  presbyterians  some  remission  of  their 
calamities  daring  this  year  [1667].  The  admission  of  the 
military  commanders  into  the  council,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
prelates,  had  raised  a  party  superior  to  Lauderdale's,  who 
were  envious  of  his  interest  with  the  king,  and  his  influence  in 
Scottish  affairs,  as  they  suspected  his  attachment  to  his  old 
principles,  and  dreaded  his  imperious,  ungovernable  spirit. 
Their  object  was  to  subject  the  whole  of  Scotland  to  their 
Action,  usurp  every  office  of  consequence,  and  prevent  any 
other,  except  their  own  retainers,  from  sharing  in  the  spoil  of 
their  devoted  country.  But  Liauderdale  was  too  acute  a  poli- 
tician to  be  easily  circumvented,  and  the  personal  favour  of  the 
king  more  than  compensated  for  the  majority  against  him  at 
the  council  board.  Rothes,  whose  private  dissipation  and 
public  indolence, — which,  he  said,  fitted  him  more  than  any 
nobleman  in  Scotland  for  being  his  majesty's  true  represent- 
ative,-*rendered  him  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
and  laid  him  open  to  the  arts  of  his  opponents,  was  already 
marked  out  for  dismission,  as  commissioner,  when  this  event 
was  hastened  by  an  attempt  of  his  party  to  secure  their  seats. 
They  proposed  to  continue  the  standing  army,  and  to  enforce 
rigorously  the  declaration,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture^ 
on  purpose  to  enrich  themselves  and  reward  their  satellites. 
Without  the  most  distant  idea  of  refosal,  they  had  written  to  the 
king  for  his  approbation,  and  had  already  obtained  from  a  con- 
vention of  estates  [which  met,  January  twenty-third,]  a  subsidy 
of  sixty-four  thousand  pounds  per  month  for  maintaining  the 
forces;  and  Burnet,  oi^cbbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  general  Drum- 
mond,  were  sent  to  London,  to  press  upon  Charles  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  proposed  measures  for  suppressing  the  rebellious 
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dispoation  of  the  people,  and  roodng  out  their  pernicious  prin« 
ciples.  A  jest  is  said  to  have  spoiled  their  errand*  The  king^ 
when  he  received  the  despatdiefl^  flung  the  cover  in  the  grate^ 
which,  Imng  carried  up  burning,  set  the  chismey  on  fire;  and 
some  <^  the  courtiers  having  remarked*  *^  that  the  Scottish  letter 
bad  fired  WhitehaU/'  it  was  replied,  ^  die  cover  oaly  had  afanost 
set  the  palace  on  fire ;  but  the  oonteBfes  would  certainly  set  all 
Scotland  in  a  flame.''*  The  decided  oppositiGii  of  Laudetdak^ 
however,  sufficiently  accoonts  for  the  faahue.  He  perceived 
chat  the  whole  project  went  to  enrich  his  eneinififs  and  he  pre* 
vailed  upon  the  king  to  write,  indeed,  a  letter  for  pnessing  the 
declaration,  and  incarcerating  the  recusants,  but  said  not  a 
word  about  the  ccmfiscatioa  of  their  estates 

The  disgrace  that  had  attended  the  Dutch  war,  and  the  di»^ 
satisfaction  it  universally  produced,  hastened  the  &U  of 
Clarendon — a  statesman  who  has  been  praised  only  because 
the  in&mous  profligacy,  and  totsl  disregard,  not  imly  of  ereiy 
principle,  but  of  every  appearance  of  honour,  or  integri^,  in 
those  who  sncceeded  him,  rendered  his  more  sober  mMinec%  and 
lus  less  absriute  prostradon  to  his  master's  pleasure,  wear  smne* 
what  of  the  semblance  of  virtue.  In  Scottish  history  he  is  only 
known  as  an  abettor  of  the  worst  measures,  and  a  prime  cause 
of  all  the  miseries  which  sprung  from  the  unlimited  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts;  in  him  the  Scottish  prelates  kwt  a  firm  supportei^ 
and  his  declining  credit  was  speedily  marked  by  an  order  iw 
Sbarpe  to  remove  firom  the  council,  and  reside  within  his  own 
^fiocese.  Rothes  followed:  a  preteoct  was  found  for  his  diflmiwnal 
from  active  employment,  on  a  charge  of  his  being  absent  fima 
his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger  Irritated  at  the  number  of  i»ises 
taken  by  the  Scottish  letters  of  marque^  a  Duteh  squadnm  had 
entered  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  there  were  neither  ptepara* 
tUMis  for  resistance  or  defence,  wbOe  the  army  was  in  the  west^ 
and  the  commissioner  at  a  distance:  but  althou^  intending  a  dis- 
plflty  of  thrir  power  to  revenge,  either  through  ignorance  or  eom« 
passion,  their  commander  fired  only  a  few  shots  at  Burntisland^ 
and  then  ptoeeeded  U>  join  De  Ruyt^,  and  destrc^  the 
shipping  in  the  Thames:  yet  Leith  bad  been  at  his  mercy, 

*  Buniet,  vol.  L  p.  SS4. 

YOL.  IV.  3  Y 
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and  bad  not  some  other. cause  than  the  activity  of  Rothes 
intervened,  the  damage  might  have  been  immense.  He  was 
continiied  chancellor  for  life»  but  stript  of  all  his  other 
offices.  Sir  Robert  Murray,  distinguished  for  his  literature, 
and  his  attachment  to  science,  not  less  than  for  his  moderation 
of  temper,  .was  appointed  to  the  important  station  of  lord 
justioe*clerk — an  office  peculiarly  tr3ring  to  the  uprightness  of 
a  judge  in  times  of  political  commotion;  and  the  friends  of 
Lauderdale  Training  their  preponderance,  a  milder  method 
of  procedure  was  adopted  in  the  government,  although  no  re- 
laxation took  place  in  the  despotical  principles  upon  which  it 
was  conducted.  Hie  treasury  was  also  put  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Sir  Robert,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  commis- 
sioners— ^Tweedale,  (whose  son,  lord  Yester,  was  married  to 
Lauderdale's  only  daughter,  and  presumptive  heiress,)  and  lord 
Kincardine,  who  now  assumed-  the  direction  of  affiurs;  and, 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war,  the  western  army,  that 
horrible  instrument  of  so  much  cruelQr,  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
duced, greatly  to  the  dissadsiiiction  of  the  prelates*  and  the 
episcopalian  gentry,  many  of  whom  had  purchased  commissioDs, 
and.  considered  a  captaincy  equivalent  to  an  estatcf 

When  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  military  force  with- 
drawn from  the  west,  it  then  became  a  question,  how  was  the 
peace  of  the  country  to  be  secured,  as  it  was  not  intended  to 
remove  the  true  origin  of  all  the  discontent  ?  and  it  therefore 
remained  to  be  considered,  which  was  the  least  objectionable 
method  of  coercion—  a  wretched  dilemma  to  which  bad  gov- 
ernments are  often  liable  to  be  reduced.  Upon  this  the  council 
was  divided :  the  one  party,  who  wished  to  continue  the  system 
of  persecution  and  pjlunder,  were  for  pressing  the  dedarstion 
£vide  p.  490]  upon  all  suspected  persons,  in  the  hope  df  ad- 
vantage from  the  discontent  it  would  produce ;  the  other  was 
merely  for  a  bond  or  civil  engagement  to  keep  the  peaces  to  be 
subscribed  by  all  to  whom  it  should  be  tendered ;  but  it  was 
not  without  difficulty,  and  after  the  council  had  three  times 
divided  upon  it,  that  the  latter  expedient  was  carried.    The 

*  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  said,  **  Now  that  the  army  was  disbanded, 
the  gospel  would  go  out  of  his  diocese  !'*    Wodrow,  yol.  L  p.  S75. 
t  Umont's  Diary,  ISS7.    Wadiow,  voL  i.  p.  S75.    Knkton,  pp.  S«l-5' 
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bond  itself  was  short,  but  ambiguous  and  comprehensive,  re- 
quiring the  subscriber  to  keep  the  public  peace,  himself,  his 
tenants,  and  servants,  under  the  penalty  of  a  year's  income  for 
himself,  a  year's  rent  for  his  tenant,  and  a  year's  fee  for  bis 
servants.  All  confidence  in  the  government  being  destroyed, 
every  act  and  obligation  issued  by  them  was  scrutinised  keenly 
by  a  people  who  had  be»i  so  ofterl  deceived;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  tenn,  ^'  public  peace,"  became  an  object  of  warm  dio* 
cnssion,  and  conscientious  scruple,  whether  it  implied  an  obli- 
gation to  preserve  the  present  laws  upon  which  that  peace  is 
founded,  and  thus  contain  an  approval  of  the  iniquitous  enact* 
ments  which  had  overturned  the  constitution,  liberty,  and  re* 
ligion,  of  the  country  ?  or,  whether  it  merely  obliged  them  to 
lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  the  discharge  of  thdr  relative 
dudes?  Whether  keeping  the  public  peace  forbade  rising  in 
arms  against  tyrants,  or  enforced  passive  obedience?  but  as 
the  privy  council  did  not  provoke  discussion  by  pressing  even 
the  bond  very  harshly,  the  debate  died  away,  and,  an  in- 
demnity being  proclaimed  at  the  same  time,  the  country  re- 
mained tranquil* 

These  comparatively  mild  proceedings  afforded  a  breathk^ 
time  to  the  people ;  and  they  began  to  hope  they  might  again 
be  placed  within  the  protection  of  the  law,  especiaUy  when  the 
council  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  some  €>f  their 
oppressors*  But  they  soon  perceived  that  this  was  dictated  by 
party  politics,  rather  than  by  any  love  to  justice.  The  most 
barbarous  and  atrocious  delinquents,  Dalziel  and  Drummond, 
were  rewarded  with  large  estates,  while  Sir  James  Turner  and 
Sir  William  Bellenden  were  brought  to  trial.  Extortion  and 
cruelty  were  clearly  proved  against  Sir  James ;  but  he  defended 
himself  by  pleading  his  commission ;  and  the  defence  appears 
to  have  been  partially  sustained,  as  he  was  only  desired  to  leave 
the  service.  The  charges  against  the  other  were  more  aggrar- 
vated  and  brutal :  he  was  fined  two  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
and  banished  the  kingdom.^  Arbitrary  punishments,  too,  con- 
tinned  to  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  met  peaceably  in  con- 
venticles, and  the  jaik  were  summarily  cleared,  by  deportation, 

*  KiAtoMy  p.  srOi  et  seq.    Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  887. 
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of  all  wfao)  being  mcBreemted  pccifiotuly^  icfiMod  to  aeo^ 
hesitatiiigfy  of  the  bond.  Clarendon's  exile  had  diigiisced  the 
Ugh  church  party  in  £nghmd»  and  Charks  now  iboof^  it 
advisable  to  court  the  noncoDformists;  with  his  usual  ainoetily 
he  uAd  aome  of  their  moat  emineBt  nien^  ^  that  he  had  boeD 
too  long  the  king  €(  a  par^,  he  was  now  detennined  to  be  the 
iadier  of  all  his  sobjeda;"  and  several  dissentii^  meetini^ 
houses  had  been  connived  at  in  London.  Fran  these  ciicwn* 
stances^  the  Scottidi  suffierers  flatterad  themadyes  that  bettor 
days  were  beginning  to  dawn^  and  were  caiifimed  in  the 
belief  when  Tweedale  sent  ior  scane  of  the  presbytenan 
ministers,  who  were  under  hidings  and,  in  a  conversation,  exi* 
pressed  his  hopes  of  being  able  to  procure  for  thesa  fiivour  and 
indulgence.  But  an  unhappy  acddent  checked,  probably, 
rather  aocner  than  the  others  wkdwd,  a  delusion  the  king  new 
intended  to  realise.  James  Mitchell,  a  preacher  who  bad  been 
in  arms  at  Pentland,  who  had  seen  liis  companions  and  firienda 
bear  witness,  on  tht  field  and  on  the  scaffi)kl»  to  what  he  cob* 
sidered  the  cause  of  God  and  his  country,  who  was  himself  ex-» 
empted  from  pardon  by  name,  believing  that  Sbarpe,  whose 
apOBtaqr  bad  betrayed  the  church,  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  sufferings  he  had  witnesKd,  and  (tf  himself  being 
at  that  moment  a  denounced,  hopeless  outcast,  determined  to 
avei^  his  own  wrongs,  and  those  of  the  public^  on  the  head 
of  the  traitor.  Skuated  as  he  was,  liable  to  execution  upon 
bsuig  a{^rebended,  it  required  litde  reasoning  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  placed  in  that  state  of  open  hostility  which  rendered 
it  justifiable  in  him  to  single  out  and  destroy  an  avowed  enemy, 
who  had  devoted  him  to  destruction.  He^  therefore,  with  the 
geeatest  coolness  and  deliberatioD,  one  day  after  dinner  [the 
4th  of  July],  waited  with  a  loaded  pistd  for  the  ardibishop's 
coming  down  fraai  his  lodgings,  head  of  Black  Fnars'  Wynd, 
to  take  his  coach :  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  Mitchell  fired; 
but  Honeyman,  bishop  of  Orkney,  who  was  in  the  act  of  as» 
ccading,  received  the  buUets  in  his  ann,  and  the  primate 
escaped.  A  shout  was  raised  that  a  man  was  killed ;  but  when 
the  populace  understood  <<  that  it  was  only  a  bishop,"  no  one  in- 
terfered :  and  Mitchell,  retiring  through  one  lane  into  another, 
shifted  his  chress,  and  returned  ahnofit  immediately  to  the 
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Street ;  nor  was  he  diKovered  till  many  yean  after.  Instant 
and  vigorous  inqniiy  wa8»  howerer^  made :  the  council  emitted 
a  prodamationy  offisring  two  thousand  merks  to  any  person  that 
should  disoover^  and  three  thousand  to  any  that  should  api»re^ 
hend  the  assassin;  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  ordered 
die  gates  to  be  shut,  and  no  suspicious  person  allowed  to  pafl% 
wlule  the  constables  seardbed  every  bouse  where  they  imagined 
he  might  be  secreted. 

The  town  was  full  of  whigs,  yet  none  were  apprehended^ 
although  some  of  them  had  narrow  and  remarkable  escapes! 
one,  in  particular,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Maxwell  of 
Monerie^  one  of  the  most  considerable  landed  gentlemen  of 
the  party  who  was  excepted  from  the  indemnity,  being  unac- 
quainted in  the  citf,  when  the  search  began,  came  in  great 
trefridation  to  his  landlord,  Nicol  Moffat,  stabler,  in  the  Horse 
Wynd,  and  begged  that  he  would  hide  him,  for  he  had  no 
shelter ;  Niool  refdied  sorrowfoUy,  that  his  boose  was  the  most 
unsafe  place  in  Edinbui^h,  there  was  not  a  hole  in  it  where  he 
could  be  secure;  but,  pointing  to  an  empty  hogshead,  used  for 
holdii^  oatmeal,  drnt  stood  at  the  head  of  a  table  in  a  public 
room,  told  him,  if  he  chose  to  venture  himself  there,  he 
would  put  on  the  cover.  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  had  no  oAtr 
resource,  complied ;  and  scaoroely  was  he  lodged,  when  &  cmi-« 
stable,  with  some  soldiers,  entered^  and  asked  Moiffiu  if  there 
were  any  wfaogs  about  him  ?  he  answered,  they  might  search. 
His  careless  mann^  deceived  the  constable^  and  his  men  being 
tired  and  thirsty,  they  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  called  for 
some  ale.  While  drinkkig,  they  began  to  talk  of  the  unsuc« 
cessfiilness  of  their  search;  and  one  of  them  remarked,  he 
knew  there  were  many  whigs  in  the  town,  and  probably  some 
of  them  very  near  them ;  to  which  anotfacr,  knocking  violently 
en  the  head  of  the  hogshead  which  contained  Mr.  Maxwell, 
replied  with  an  oath,  ^  it  may  be  there  is  one  under  that  r^'  the 
reply  was  received  as  an  excellent  jokey  and  the  party  retired 
witlM>ut  farther  examinaticti,  when  the  prisoner  was  set  fre^ 
after  tasting  almost  die  bitterness  of  deaths* 

A  general  outcry  was  raised  against  the  iimstics,  as  the  pres* 

*  KifitOD,  p.  179.    Wodfow,  voL  i.  p.  89&    fiurnst,  vol.  i.  p.  879. 
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byterians  were  now  called.     The  council  assiiraed  tbe  power  of 
inflicting  fines  by  proclamation,  against  all  who  should  attend 
conventicles,  or  should  get  their  children  baptized  by  any  of 
the  outed  ministers ;  and  while  the  gorernment  were  speaking 
about  peaoe^  they  continued,  only  not  to  the  extent,  their 
arbitrary,  illegal,  and  oppressive  acts:  but  the. voice  of  the 
country  was  decidedly  against  the  intrusive  clergy,  and  even 
those  who   wished  to  support  episcopacy,   could  not  defend 
^ther  the  morals  or  the  abilities  of  the  curates.     A  number  of 
the  churches  were  without  ministers,  while  multitudes  of.  the 
roost  revered  presbyterian  preachers,   were  prevented  finom 
officiating,    and  the   bishops  inveighed   bitterly  against   the 
increase  of  conventicles. 

-;,  Tweedale  wished  to  adq>t  a  temporising  poliqr,  and,  by 
an  insidious  proposal  of  indulgence,  hoped  to  induce  the  most 
popular  of  the  outed  ministers  to  sanction,  by  thdr  compli- 
ance, the  introduction  of  bishops,  upon  terms  nearly  similar 
to  what  had  been  done  before  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  He  procured  a  letter  from  Charles, 
authorising  the  council  to  permit  such  of  the  ministers  as 
had  been  ejected  by  the  act  of  council  at  Glasgow,  sixteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  to  return  to  their  old  charges,  if 
vacant,  or  to  appoint  them  to  others,  with  collocation  of  the 
bishops,  and  consent  of  the  patrons,  requiring  them  to  attend 
their  respective  presbyteries  and  synods.  But  they  were  re- 
quired not  to  allow  any  of  the  people  from  neighbouring 
parishes  to  sit  under  their  ministry,  or  partake  of  the  ordi- 
nances, without  the  liberty  of  their  own  pastors;  'and  to  those 
who  were  not  thus  provided  for,  a  pension  of  four  hundred 
merks,  as  long  as  they  conducted  themselves  peaceably.  This 
indulgence  was  accepted  of  with  hesitation,  and  in  their  acknow- 
ledgments, the  ministers  mingled  expressions  of  explanation, 
along  with  those  of  gratitude;  yet  the  whole  named  by  the 
council  were  willing  to  accept,  and  with  the  consent  of  their 
brethren,  the  people,  who  had  been  so  long  deprived  of  their 
labours,  were  also  willing  to  obey,  and  at  first,  the  measure 
apparently  promised  all  the  success  its  projectors  could  have 
desired.     About  forty-three  ministers  were  inducted. 

It  soon,  however,  began  to  iq>pear  that  it  would  please  no 
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party.  The  bishops  took  an  alarm,  at  the  extent  to  which  it  pro- 
mised to  re-admit  the  presbyterian  ministers  to  parish  churches; 
and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  split  in  opinion  about  it 
themselves ;  those  who  complied,  justified  their  conduct  by  the 
exigence  of  the  case,  the  explanations  they  gave,  the  consent  of 
the  people,  and  their  own  hopes  of  its  being  opening  a  door  to 
greater  lib^ty  for  the  presbyterians.  The  others  contended, 
that  it  was  acknowledging  the  king's  supremacy,  allowing  an 
erastian  power  to  the  council,  prq;nant  with  ruin  to  the  presby- 
terians, by  desto*oying  their  harmony,  and,  that  license  to  a  few 
would  be  aooompaniM  with  greater  severity  to  the  rest  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers  who  were  not  indulged,  and  greater  perse- 
cution to  the  people  who  resided  in  parishes  where  curates  were 
placed.  These  cUssensions  were  heightened,  by  the  council,  in 
about  half  a  year  after,  refusing  to  grant  any  more  indulgencies, 
their  interference  with  the  ministry,  and  worship  of  the  indulged, 
and  the  harsh  and  cruel  methods  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
others,  which  justified  all  the  suspicions  of  those  who  had  objected 
to  the  measure. 

While  these  distractions  were  going  forward  in  the  churcli, 
proposals  for  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  was  re- 
vived. The  pretext  was,  that  it  would  be  impossible  other- 
wise to  procure  for  the  Scots  a  share  in  the  advantages  of 
the  English  commerce,  as  none,  except  those  of  the  latter 
nation,  or  naturalised,  could  be  allowed  to  trade  to  the  planta- 
tions. But  the  general  opinion  of  the  time,  and  what  carried 
with  it  the  greatest  probability,  was,  that  Lauderdale,  desirous 
of  procuring  for  himself  the  oflSce  of  commissioner,  had  revived 
the  idea,  knowing  it  to  be  an  object  not  likely  of  easy  attain- 
ment, and  that,  while  the  protracted  negotiations  were  pending, 
his  own  place  would  be  secure;  for  it  was  not  supposable,  that 
so  ambitious  a  man  would  sincerely  urge  what  must  have 
tended  greatly  to  lessen  his  own  power,  by  introducing  English 
counsellors  into  a  diare  of  the  government  of  Scodand,  where 
he  had  been  in  use  to  rule  with  almost  despotical  sway.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  believed  by  others,  that  the  king  willingly  in- 
dulged the  scheme.  The  C(»nmons  house  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment was  fitr  from  being  so  tractable  as  he  wished ;  and  it  was 
imagined,  if  he  could  introduce  Scottish  members,  whom  he 
would  always  have  at  his  beck,  he  might  be  able  to  command 
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a  majority  sufficiently  subservient;  yet  it  is  difficnlt  to  imagme, 
what  advantages  he  could  promise^  from  the  annihiladop  of  tke 
parliament  of  his  ancient  kingdom,  ao  entirely  devoted  to  bis 
will,  unless  he  oould  have  remodelled  the  English  parliament 
upon  a  similar  plan,   and  by  uniting  the  two  houses^  have 
secured  the  constant  prepcmderanoe  of  a  servile  anstooracy,  for 
which  the  English  nation  were  certainly  not  yet  quite  prepared* 
l4Luderdale  was  named  commissioner,  and  besides  the  acts  of 
intimidation,  used  to  influence  the  elections,  immedjately  after 
the  proclamation  of  parliament,  preoq>ts  were  issued  upon  the 
exchequer,  for  considerable  sums  of  monqp,  in  favour  of  several 
noblemen,  which  spread  a  general  report,  that  they  had  sold 
their  country,  and  the  aversion  of  the  people  was  incpcaaed  by 
the  means  supposed  to  have  been  taken  to  promote  the  pioject 
The  mean  adulation  of  the  nobility  was  expressed  by  the 
number  of  titled  expectants,  who,  afraid  of  having  their  proatra* 
tion  overlooked,  in  a  crowd  advanced  considerably  into  Ejigland, 
to  meet  his  grace.     He  was  received  on  the  borders  by  the 
militia  of  the  Merse,  and  by  those  of  each  of  the  reqiective 
shires  as  he  passed.     At  his   entry  to  Edinburgh,  he  was 
saluted  by  the  magistrates  in  their  robes,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  his  and  a  royal  reception  was,  that  the  lord 
provost  did  not  carry  the  mace  before  him   on   his  own 
shoulders. 

Ailer  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  parliament  assembled,  [October 
16th,  1669,]  when  another  grievance  was  introduced  into  its 
constitution,  so  naturally  progressive  is  despotical  innovation. 
Formerly,  any  member  had  access  to  the  meetings  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles;  at  this,  none  were  suflfered  to  be  present 
except  the  members  of  that  committee.  The  order  of  sitting, 
too,  was  altered,  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  lords  were  placed 
together  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  instead  of  being,  as 
formerly,  intenningled  with  the  temporal  peers.  The  king's 
letter,  recommending  an  union,  was  produced;  and,  in  answer, 
the  parliament  referred  to  his  majesty  the  nomination  of  the 
commissioners,  and  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  required  time  to  deliberate,  and,  being 
seconded  by  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Haddo,  the  OMnmissioiier 
imperiously  silenced  the  latter  as  be  was  stating  the  sup« 
posable  case  of  a  divided  succession ;  and  the  former,  after- 
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wardg,  bftving  made  a  modesty  and  not  iBd^|g$i|t'.liar9^gue 
on    the  propriety    of   parliameut    themselves .  pQoiiqatiog 
their  commissioners.     He  was  also  interrupted  by  the  earl 
of  Tweedale,  who  remarked  that  such  lojoig  speeches   were 
intolerable^  especially  when  they  were  intended  to  persuade 
the   parliament  not  to  comflj  with   his  majesty's   desires. 
The  letter   was  without  further   dispute  approved  of,  and 
the  complaisant  legislators  proceeded  to  assert  his  majesty's 
supremacy  in  all  cases  ecclesiastical,  and  over  all  persons, 
and  to  declare  that  the  disposal  of  the  external  government 
and  policy  of  the  church  belonged,  as  an  inherent  right,  to 
the  crown ;  and  whatever  orders  royal  wisdom  should  think 
•fit  to  issue  respecting  the  persons  employed,  the  meetings  to 
be  held,  or  the  matters  to  be  discussed  in  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies, on  being  recorded  in  the  books  of  council,  should 
receive  the  force  of  a  law.     This  act,  which  jvent  beyond  the 
English,  placed  in  the  king's  hands  the  whole  power  of  alter- 
ing and  abrogating  at  his  pleasure  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try.    Lauderdale  asserted  it  was  intended  to  free  the  nobility 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates,  and  flattered  the  presby- 
terians,  that  they  would  be   safer  and  better   treated  than 
when  at  the  bishops'  discretion ;  but  they  disclaimed  subju* 
gation  to  a  royal,  more  than  to  a  Roman  pope;  and  when 
the  duke  of  York's  religion  came  to  be  publicly  avowed,  the 
act  was  attributed  to  Xfauderdale's  wish  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  heir  apparent,  while  it  afforded  Tweedale  an  oppor- 
tunity of  wreaking  his  vengean<:e  W  Burnet,  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  with   whom  he  was  personally  displeased.     This 
prelate,  who  defended  the  royal  prerogative  to  its  utmost 
eKtent,  when  exerted  in  favour  of  his  own  party,  was  not 
quite  so  clear  about  its  latitude  when  exercised  in  what  he 
thought  inimical  to  that  interest.     At  a  diocesan  meeting, 
he  caused  to  be  written,  a  remonstrance  against  the  indul- 
gence, which  contained  some  rather  severe  reflections  on  the 
business;  although  not  published,  a  copy  was  surreptitiously 
sent  to  the  king,  who  declared  it  as  bad  as  James  Guthrie's ; 
and  soon  after  the  act  had  passed,  sent  down  a  letter  to  the 
archbishop,  requiring  him  to  resign,  with  which  he  (bund  it 
expedient  to  comply. 

VOL.  IV.  3  z 
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The  oflTer  of  the  late  parliament,  with  regard  to  the  militiay 
had  been  already  acted  upon  by  the  council,  and  a  standing 
force  organized,. not  to  defend,  but  to  subdue  the  liberties  of 
the  country:  in  former  times,  every  fencible  man  was  required 
to  be  armed ;  now,  only  a  select  number  were  to  be  regularly 
officered  and  trained,  under  the  direction  of  the  council,  and 
be  ready  to  march  wherever  the  king  pleased  to  signify  his 
intention.  When  the  act  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the 
council  passed  through  parliament,  the  only  objection  which 
was  started  to  it  was  by  a  lawyer,  and  extremely  character- 
istical :  in  the  original  draft,  defaulters  were  ordered  to  be 
quartered  upon,  a  mode  of  punishment  agreeable  to  the 
habits  of  the  soldiery,  accustomed  during  late  years  to  mil- 
itary license;  instead  of  which.  Sir  Peter  Wedderburn  pro- 
posed '*  poindings"  which  w/is  adopted.  It  has  been  remarked 
of  the  English  house  of  commons,  that  at  a  time  when  they 
were  apparently  careless  about  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown  in  other  respects,  they  always  discovered  a  laudable 
anxiety  about  any  attempts  to  touch  the  public  purse : .  the 
Scots  dbcovered  something  of  the  same  disposition  in  the 
present  parliament,  but  it  was  rather  the  disposition  of 
hawkers;  each  anxious  to  retain  his  own  small  profits, 
though  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour,  than  that  of  re- 
presentatives, who,  by  uniting  for  the  general  good,  ensure 
their  individual  interest,  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the 
whole.  Those  who  were  interested  in  breeding  cattle,. voted 
with  the  commissioner  in  his  attacks  upon  the  fisheries,  in 
hopes  to  obtain  his  favour .  for  themselves,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  fisheries,  acted  upion  the  same  princ^>le 
with  regard  to  the  graziers;  and  thus  both  were  separately 
and  deservedly  spoiled.  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  an  act  had  passed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fishing,  by  which  all  foreign  salt  used  for  curing 
was  exempted  from  duty;  but  the  earl  of  Kincardine  and 
other  salt-masters  brought  in  a  bill,  ordaining  foreign  salt, 
however  employed,  to  pay  a  duty  of  forty  shillings  Scottish 
per  boll,  and  allowing  a  drawback  on  fish  exported.  Tlis, 
in  the  then  state  of  the  country,  was  nearly  a  prohibition  to 
all   except   capitalists   adventuring    in   the   trade,  and    was 
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beddes,  extremely  vexatious;  the  commissioners  for  the 
burghs,  accord iDgly,  strenuously  opposed  it;  till  at  last  the 
commissioner,  fearing  the  issue,  rose  in  a  passion,  and 'swore, 
that  though  the  parliament  stopped  the  act,  they  should  gain 
nothing  by  it,  for  he  would,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  pre- 
rogative, pepper  the  fishing  with .  impositions.  Such  was 
the  nature  of  a  Scottish  parliament  at  that  time,  that  this 
elegant  harangue  produced  a  long  and  a  deep  silence,  which 
was  at  last  interrupted  by  a  humble  proposal,  that  the  par- 
liament might  be  permitted  to  vote,  in  order  that  it  might 
appear  what  was  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's  great  council, 
and,  if  afterwards  his  majesty  should  think  fit  to  burden 
trade,  bis  subject3  would  submit  to  all  his  royal  commands  I 
With  this  dutiful  request  his  grace  thought  fit  to  comply, 
and  the  votes  were  declared  equal,  when  the  chancellor  was 
required  to  give  his  casting  vote.  The  earl  of  Kinghorn 
then  declared  the  votes  were  not  equal,  but  that  the  act 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  severaL  On  which,  the  com- 
missioner interposed,  and  told  his  lordship,  that  he  might 
pursue  the  clerk  for  falsehood,  but  that  there  was  Jus  ao- 
qmsiiumf  to  the  king  by  the  vote  already  past.  Kinghorn, 
who  knew  the  peril  of  &rther  resistance,  urged  no  more,  and 
the  clerk  again  declaring  the  votes  equal,  the  chancellor  ap- 
proved the  act.  The  Isles  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  were, 
during  this  parliament,  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  the  don- 
ative to  the  earl  of  Argyle  of  his  father's  forfeiture  was 
ratified.  On  the  twenty-third,  the  parliament  was  uncere- 
moniously adjourned  by  the  commissioner,  who,  instead  of  a 
formal  speech,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  tauntingly 
bade  the  honours  be  carried  back  to  the  castle,  and  desired 
that  the  wives  of  Edinburgh  might  take  notice,  he  had  not 
sold  the  crown  to  the  ^^  Englishes,"  as  was  reported.* 

Before  Lauderdale  set  out  for  London,  he  liberated  several 
of  the  west  country  gentlemen  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
and  selected  Lei^hton  to  officiate  as  archbishop  of  Glasgow. 
In- his  conduct,  he  still  afiected  some  moderation  towards  his 

*  Scottish  Acts,  vol.  vii.  M'Kcnzie,  p.  137,  et  seq.  Kirkton,  p.  291,  et 
scq.    WodroWy  vol*  i.  p.  S07,  et  scq. 
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former  presbyterian  friends,  but  he  openly,  and  with  many 
professions  of  sincerity,  declared  his  attachment  to  the  hier* 
archy,  and  his  regard  for  the  bishops;  his  outrageous  be- 
haviour^  however,  in  parliament,  and  his  contempt  of  decency 
in  bis  private  conversation,  greatly  diminished  that  respect 
with  wfaidi  be  was  formerly  regarded.  In  the  early  period 
of  his  life,  he  had  been  strictly  religious  in  his  deportment; 
and  daring  his  long  boDfioement  in  the  tower,  had  addicted 
himself  closely  to  the  study  of  devotion ;  on  his  release,  how- 
ever, he  fell  in  with  the.  current  of  the  timer^  and  varied  his 
ambitions  pursuits  by  extravagant  revels  and  low  bufibonery;* 
but  the  entire  revolution  vfhich  his  character  underwent 
about  this  time,  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  inflii- 
ence  of  lady  Dysart,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  a  woman, 
whose  beauty  and  wit  were  equalled  by  her  extravagance 
and  rapacity,  and  to  whose  passion  or  caprice  he  was 
entirely  subservient,  t 

During  the  absence  of , the  commissioner,  the  council  issued 
a  severe  pro<ilamation  against  conventicles,  inatructing  tin 
soldiers  to  disperse  the  congregations,  and  apprehend  the 
ministers  and  principal  persons  present;  a  commiltee  was 
sent  to  the  west  country,  to  inquire  into  the  eomplaitits  of  the 
incumbents,  who  represented  their  lives  and  property  as  in 
danger  from  the  fanatics,  and  their  congregations  as  drawn 
away  from  them  by  the  perverse  conduct  of  the  indulged, 
who,  although  licensed  only  to  preach,  had  the  presumption 
to  lecture,  that  is,  explain  connected  portions  of  scripture, 
instead  of  descanting  upon  an  insulated  text  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  were  moderate,  but  the  interpo- 
sitions of  the  militaiy  were  severe;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
danger,  those  who   wished  to  hear  sermon,  or  join  in  the 

*  **  Lauderdale  was  a  wit  and  a  courtieiv-he  had  suffered  much  for  the 
king,  and  was  his  privado  In  Ym  secret  pleasures,  in  which  office,  to  keep  him- 
self in  favour,  he  acted  a  most  dishonourable  part;  for,  after  the  king's  flert 
was  burned  at  Chatham,  and  the  Dutch  retured,  he  came  to  the  kingfs  prity 
chamber,  and  danced  in  a  woman's  petticoat,  to  dispel  the  king's  melancboly* 
— -**  He  choosed  for  his  patron,  neither  statesman  nor  prince,  Barbara  ViUiers, 
first  Mrs.  Palmer,  then  Dutchesse  of  Cleveland,"  &c.    Kirktan.  p.  158. 

f  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p,  360. 
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worship  of  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science,  were  forced  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  fields, 
whence  they  conld  niore  easily  disperse;  and,  as  upon 
almost  eyery  other  occasion  of  assembling  in  Scotland, 
many  of  the  persons  who  attended  brought  the  arms  they 
usually  wore.  Three  of  these  field  conventicles  were  re* 
markable  for  the  crowds  they  attracted:  one  at  Carnwath, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark; — another  at  Torwood,  in  Stirling** 
shire  ;-«-and  the  largest  at  Beath,  held  in  Fife.  On  this  last 
occasion,  a  lieutenant  of  the  militia,  on  horseback,  created 
great  disturbance;  after  having  been  repeatedly  requested 
to  withdraw  quietly,  one  of  the  hearers  took  hold  of  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him,  if  he  were 
not  silent;  on  which  he  waited  peaceably  till  the  end  of 
the  service,  and  then  retired  without  molestation;  but  the 
incident  was  aggravated  into  a  concerted  plan  of  rebellion, 
and  by  the  bishops  attributed  entirely  to  the  insolence  of 
the  presbyterians,  who  presumed  upon  the  friendship  of 
JLandecdale  and  Tweedale.* 

Among  all  the  counsellors  of  Charles,  there  was  not  one 
who  forwarded  so  strongly  his  views  of  absolute  power  as 
the  Scottish  lord  high  commissioner.  He  was  graciously 
received  at  court,  as  having  triumphed  over  what  little  re« 
mained  of  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  and  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  that  infamous  secret  club,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cabalff  which  was  plotting  the  overthrow  of  those  of  Eng- 
land :  it  is  probable  that  he  knew  the  secret  of  the  king's 
attachment  to  the  popish  religion,  although  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  majesty  intrusted  to  any  of  these,  his  worthies, 
the  true  nature  of  his  connexion  with  France,  excepting  as 
to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  stipendiary  of  Louis. 

The  English  parliament,  which  met  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
agreed  to  a  resolution  for  leaving  the  nomination  of  commis* 
sioners  to  treat  about  a  union  of  the  kingdoms  to  the  king ;  but 
in  their  dread  of  popery,  and  zeal  for  their  own  hierarchy,  set 


*  M'Kenzie,  p.  188.    Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  et  seq. 
f  The  cabBl  cooftisted  of  Cliilbrdy  Arlington,  Buckingham,  A&hly,  and 
Lauderdale.    Tlie  initials  of  whose  names  formed  the  word. 
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an  example,  in  their  conventicle  act,  which  the  oommiBsioner  ter* 
ribly  improved  upon.     The  Scottish  estates  met,  according  to 
adjournment,  July  twenty*eigfath,  one  thousand  six  handred  and 
seventy,  when  the  preliminary  appointments  for  discussiDg  an 
union  were  easily  adjusted.    The  acts  which  followed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  characterise  in  terms  too  severe.     That  against 
conventicles  prohibited  house  conventicles,  under  the  penalty 
of  ruinous  fines,  both  to  the  ministers  and  hearers ;  husbands 
were  rendered  liable  for  their  wives,  parents  for  their  children, 
and  masters  for  their  servants,  and  the  buighs  for  every  such 
meeting  held  within  their  lx>unds.    Field  conventicles  subjected 
the  ministers  to  death  and  confiscation,  the  hearers  to  double 
fines  and  arbitrary  punishments ;  and  that  was  declared  to  be 
a  field  conventicle  where  two  or  three  assembled  at  the  door  or 
window  of  a  house,  within  which  divine  service  might  be  per- 
forming by  any  other  than  a  bishop's  licentiate.    Every  person, 
of  whatever  rank,  sex,  or  quality,  who  should  refuse^  when 
called  upon,  to  give  information  respecting  the  persons  that 
attended  conventicles,  or  decline  to  denounce  their  nearest  rela- 
tives or  friends,  or  who  should  hold  intercourse  with  such  as 
should  be  declared  rebels  or  fugitives,  were. punishable  by  im- 
prisonment, fine,  or  banishment  as  slaves  to  the  plantations  !* 

*  It  would  be  harJIy  credible,  were  it  not  upon  record,  that  the  crimei  so 
severely  denounced  were  not,  at  least,  prejudicial  to  the  community;  the  reader 
will  mark  what  they  are.    "  His  majesty,  with  advice  and  consent  of  his  es- 
tates of  parliament,  statute  and  command  that  no  outed  ministers,  or  other 
persons  not  authorised  or  tolerated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  presume  to 
preach,  expound  the  scriptures,  or  pray  in  any  meeting  except  in  their  own 
house,  or  to  those  of  their  own  family." — **  And  all  who  shall  so  preadi,  ex* 
pound  the  scriptures,  or  pray  within  any  house,  shall  be  sdzed  upon  and  im- 
prisoned till  they  find  caution,  under  the  pain  of  five  thousand  merlLs,  not  to 
do  the  like  thereafter;  or  else  enact  themselves  to  remove  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  never  return  without  his  majesty's  licence.**    But  the  most  atrocious 
clause  I  cannot  avoid  copying,  it  speaks  more  than  any  commentary  could  the 
horrors  of  these  times,  the  happiness  of  our  own.    **  Whosoever  shall  preach, 
expound,  or  pray  at  any  of  these  meetings  in  the  fields,  or  in  any  bouse  wheie 
there  be  more  persons  than  the  house  contiuns,  so  as  some  oi  them  be  with- 
out doors — ^which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  field  conventicle — or  who  shall 
convocate  any  number  of  people  to  these  meetings,  shall  be  punished  with 
death,  or  confiscation  of  their  goods.    And  it  is  hereby  ofieied  and  assured, 
that  if  any  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  shall  seize  and  secure  the  persons  of 
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Connected  with  these,  was  an  act  exempting  Roman  catholics 
from  the  inflictions  upon  protestants  who  dissented  from  the 
episcopalian  mode  of  worship,  and  rendering  those  only  of  the 
reformed  religion  subject  to  prosecution  for  absenting  them* 
selves  from  their  parish  churches.  Against  these  acts,  the  only 
solitary  voice  that  was  heard  raised  above  the  murmurings  of 
the  servile  herd  in  parliament,  was  the  young  earl  of  Cassilis, 
who  voted  in  the  negative.  On  a  money  bill  which  followed, 
the  opposition  was  greater.  When  a  subsidy  was  asked,  to 
defray  the  extraordinary  expense  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
union,  the  provost  of  Linlithgow,  who  was  desirous  of  being 
upon  the  nomination,  proposed  twelve  months^  cess;  but  Lau- 
derdale, who  had  only  instructions  for  three,  having  intimated 
that  less  than  six  would  do,  some  of  his  party  named  five.  But 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  after  adverting  to  the  poverty  of  the 
country,  desired  it  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  whether  five  or  three 
should  pass,  it  was  carried  for  five,  but  by  a  majority  of  one, 
in  the  committee  of  the  articles ;  nor  was  it  passed  in  parlia* 
ment  without  considerable  struggle. 

While  the  commissioner  was  pushing  these  terrible  acts 
Leighton,  probably  the  only  prelate  who  desired  peace,  was  at- 
tempting an  accommodation ;  several  meetings  were  held,  but 
it. was  found  impossible  to  produce  any  coalition  between  such 
discordant  materials  as  the  conscientious,  austere,  and  exem- 
plary presbyterians,  and  the  time-serving,  supple,  and  loose 
episcopalians.  The  chief  point,  however,  of  discussion,  and  of 
difference,  was  the  government  of  the  church.  Leighton's 
scheme  was,  that  presbyterian  ministers  should  join  their  re- 
spective presbyteries  and  synods,  where  bishops  should  preside, 
but  without  any  negative  voice,  and  where  all  should  be  carried 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  that  the  presbyterians  should  be 

any  who  shall  »either  preach  or  pray  at  these  field  meetings*'  **  Shall  have 
fire  hundred  merks  for  each.**— -''  And  the  said  sdzers,  or  their  assistants,  are 
herebj  indemnified  for  any  slaughter  that  shall  he  committed  in  the  appre> 
heofion  and  securing  of  them  !**  Then,  after  narrating  the  fines  to  he  inflicted 
upon  all  attenders,  in  order  to  render  the  sheriffs  and  others  diligent  in  this 
work,  it  allows  to  themselves  **  all  the  fines  of  any  persons  within  their  juri»- 
dictions,  under  the  degree  of  heritors  !" — Printed  Acts.  It  has  been  said  by 
Burnet,  that  the  king  was  not  pleased  with  the  act,  as  extravagantly  severe. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  430. ;  but  he  never  did  any  thing  to  alleviate  its  severity. 
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allowed  to  exonerate  their  conscience  by  a  piotfiBi  against  liieir 
sitting  in  presbjrteries  with  bishops  being  coostnied  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  episcopacy,  and  he  urged  the  precedent  of 
the  presbyteries  before  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thiHy-eight,  when  both  sat  together,  yet  episcopacy  was  never 
considered  as  the  religion  of  the  country.     The  ministers  re- 
plied, the  presbyteries  were  not,  as  then,  estaUtshed  bj  law, 
being  now  founded  only  upon  the  bishop's  commission,  who 
was  still  clothed  with  episcopal  power,  though,  he  should  for- 
bear the  exercise  of  it ;  lay  elders  were  not  admitted,  without 
whom  a  true  presbytery  could  not  exist;  nor  could  they  per- 
ceive any  thing  in  the  whole  scheme  but  an  attempt  to  ensnare 
them  into  an  acknowledgment,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  homolo- 
gation of  episcopacy,  and  to  engage  the  presbyterians  to  ruin 
their  own  cause,  by  inlisting  under  the  banners  of  the  enemy. 

Equally  abortive  with  the  scheme  of  an  accommodation  be- 
tween the  two  religious  parties,  was  the  project  of  the  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms.     Immediately  after  the  rising  of 
parliament,  the  commissioners  set  out  for  court,  where  they 
were  most  graciously  received.     Being  introduced  to  the  king 
in  the  dark,  he  facetiously  told  them,  although  he  could  not 
see  their  faces,  he  hoped  the  business  upon  which  titey  met 
would  be  for  the  good  of  both  kingdoms ;  and,  for  his  own  part, 
he  had  no  other  design.     The  Scottish  secretary  then  informed 
him,  that  they  were  a  quorum  of  these  he  had  honoured  with 
that  trust;  but  that  he  believed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  could 
very  well  have  intrusted  the  whole  aibir  to  his  majesty  without 
them ;  and  Charles  was  condescendingly  pleased  to  reply,  *<  this 
they  might  safely  have  done.''    The  commissioners  were  []tben] 
appointed  to  hold  their  meetings  at  Somerset  house,  where 
their  sittings  for  business  commenced  September  seventeenth, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy.    Their  credentials  hav- 
ing been  previously  read,  a  message  from  the  king  was  delivered 
in  writing,  containing  the  subject  submitted  for  their  delibera- 
tion, under  five  distinct  heads: — 1.  The  preserving  to  either 
kingdom  their  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  entire. — 2.  The 
uniting  of  the  two  kingdoms  into  one  monarchy,  under  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  inseparably. — 3.  The  reducing 
of  both  parliaments  to  one. — 4.  The  stating  of  all  privilcgesi 
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trade»  and  otber  adTsntages. — 5.  The  saciuring  the  oonditions  of 
the  anion ; — ^bot  he  left  them  to  diacuss  them  in  what  order,  and 
to  make  what  proposak  on  each  they  thought  best*  As  the  busi- 
ness was  new  to  the  Scottish  deputies,  the  commissioners  separ- 
ated; each  nation  to  deliberate  apart. .  At  a  private  meeting  in 
XAuderdale's  lodgings,  the  lord  advocate  contended  that  there 
could  be  no  union,  as  proposed  in  the  second  and  third  articles, 
it  being  destructive  of  the  fundamental  constitution  of  Scotland, 
and  tending  to  take  away  her  parliament,  which  parliament 
had  neither  power  to  do  themselves,  nor  could  they  empower 
others  to  do  it;  besides,  it  was  declared  treason,  by  statute, 
pari.  8.  James  VL  to  attempt  the  alteration  of  the  constitution 
of  parliament,  or  to  transfer,  or  alienate  the  kingdom.  He 
aUqjed,  also,  that  the  union  proposed  by  James  VI.,  by  which 
they  were  to  be  regulated,  was  not  of  this  nature ;  but,  like  the 
union,  among  the  ancient  republics,  the  sovereignty  was  pre- 
served to  each  individual  state.  Lauderdale  answered,  that  the 
United  Provinces  had  each  of  them  their  sovereignties  reserved^ 
and  yet  they  were  united  in  one  body  by  their  several  repre- 
sentatives, in  a  common  council;  and  the  repuUics  of  Greece 
were  represented  at  the  general  council  of  the  Amphictions. 
On  the  first  head,  it  was  argued,  that  there  could  be  no  appeals 
from  the  court  of  council  and  session,  in  Scottish  cases,  to  the 
British  parliament;  a  resolution,  from  which  it  is  questionable, 
how  far,  at  a  later  date,  it  was  justifiable  to  depart.  Respecting 
the  proposal  for  reducing  the  two  parliaments  into  one,  the 
English  commissioners  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  danger 
of  introducing  too  many  needy  Scottish  members,  and  required 
that  it  should  be  considered  in  two  branches ;  first,  the  propor- 
tion of  burdens,  and  then  the  proportion  of  members.  In  pri- 
vate, the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  on  purpose  to  preserve  the  Scottish 
legislatures  independent,  proposed  that  both  parliaments  should 
be  kept  entire,  but  that  a  certain  number  of  Englishmen  be 
appointed  to  sit  in  the  Scottish  parliament;*  and,  upon  great 
emergents  concerning  the  monarchy,  his  majesty  might  be  em- 
powered to  summon  the  two  great  councils,  to  meet  together  at 

*  The  kiDg  already  possessed  the  power  of  creating  Scotush  noblemen, 
English  peers,  and  giving  them  a  right  to  sit  in  the  house  of  lords. 
VOL  IV.  4  A 
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WeBtmiotter,  or  wfaeiever  he  Aeee^  todsHbeiate  and  decidb 
upon  public  aibtrs.     Bat  this  sagytioo  warn  -dropped,  «  io* 
consistent  with  the  seoood  propostdon;  aad  bodi  English  and 
Scottish  commiasionen  agreed  U>  his  mafesrf's  proponl,  as  it 
Stood,  for  incorporating  the  parlianents.    The  English  insissed 
diat  only  a  proportioD  of  Scottish  members  sboakl  be  admhied, 
regulated  by  the  vrealth  and  population  of  die  country.     The 
Scottish  said,  they  had  not  authority  fer  breaking  down  their 
native  parliament,  which  oonsistbig  of  lords,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, commissioners  of  shires  mkI  burghs,  all  behoved  to  be 
admitted;  to  this  the  English  commisrioners  not  consenting, 
the  conference  was  adjourned,  and  they  cMt  no  mors.    On  the 
14th  November,  the  Scottish  oommissioiiers  held  their  final 
audience  at  Whitehall,  to  take  leaves,  when  the  earl  of  Lander* 
dale  informed  his  majesty  of  their  proeeedings-— that  in  consid* 
eralion  of  his  royal  interest  and  greatness,  th^  had  conseoted 
that  both  parliaments  entirely  should  be  nnited,  and  that  nothing 
less  could  have  satisfied  the  parliamenc  of  Scotland,  which  not 
being  accomplished,  they  were  about  to  return  to  their  hom€% 
but  would  be  ready  again  to  wait  on  his  majesty,  whenever  they 
should  receive  his  commands.     The  king  told  them,  as  at  pre* 
sent  it  did  not  appear  likely  the  treaty  could  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  he  would  think  upon  some  expedient  for  removing 
the  difficulties,  of  which  he  would  give  them  doe  notice;  and 
dismissed  them  with  great  professions  of  kindness  for  his  ancient 
kingdom,  to  which  he  confessed  himself  under  many  and  great 
obligations. 


THE 
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Boor  XIII. 

XiAUDBBDJULE,  oow  ferd  of  the  aseendflnt,  determiiied  to  have 
no  rivals*  He  bad  hitherto  consented  to  shaire  with  Tweedalei 
and  Sit  Robert  Murray,  the  administration  of  Scotland,  which, 
under  their  managemeBt,  was  beginning  to  assume  some  appear? 
ance  of  regularity ;  the  revenues  were  not  squandered  with  the 
maoB  wantoa  and  thoughtless  prodigality,  and  even  a  surplus 
was  ktid  op  in  tiie  eocchaquer;  proposals  for  extending  the 
fisheries  hsd  been  encouraged,  and  a  company  formed  under 
the  sanction  of  government,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  each,  which  had  already  a  capital  of 
twenty*five  thousand  pounds;. and  although  the  courts  of  jas-' 
•tice  oould  n^her  be  praised  for  impartiality  nor  uprightness^ 
'they  were  not  so  outrageously  and  shamdessly  venal  as  they 
had  been,  or  as  they  afterwards  became. 

But  lady  Dysart,  and  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had  insinuated 
into  his  grace's  dark  and  irritable  mind,  that  Tweedale  assumed 
the  credit  of  being  bis  director,  and  his  bangh^  spirit  oonld 
not  brook  the  idea  of  being  still  under  tutelage.  The  fimt 
open  appearance  of  the  breach,  however,  was  the  pettish  reply 
Lauderdale  gave  to  Sir  John  Baird,  ooe  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  union,  when  he  asked  him  if  be  would  write  for 
Tweedale,  who  remained  in  Scotland  as  manager. during  his 
absence,  to  come  up  to  London,  "  he  may  come,  if  he  please," 
was  the  answer,  "  but  I  will  write  for  no  man."  When  Tweedale 
came,  and  was  welcomed  and  entertained  by  his  own  friends, 
the  earl  exercised  his  rude  raillery  upon  the  occasion,  and  in 
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some  otherwise  insignificant  squabbles  that  occarred,  assamed 
the  air  of  a  master,  and  a  decided  opponent  to  the  sapportera 
of  tjie  other.* 

Immediately  upon  this  rupture,  the  commiasioner  formed  new 
arrangements,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  brother  HattoD, 
whose  interest  the  countess  of  Dysart  espoused,  as  there  was  a 
treaty  of  marriage  in  agitation  between  her  ddest  daugfata" 
and  his  son.  Whilst  these  changes  were  going  forward,  the 
countess  of  Lauderdale,  who  had  retired,  to  avoid  being  wit- 
ness of  her  husband's  infidelity,  died  at  Paris ;  within  six  weeks 
after  her  decease,  the  earl  married  lady  Dysart,  and  Sir  Robert 
Murray  incurred  the  lasting  displeasure  of  the  noble  pair,  by 
having  advised  him  against  what  he  considered  a  disgraoeiiil 
connexion.f  Thus,  the  only  persons  who  were  checks  vpon 
the  violence  of  the  earl's  temper,  being  removed  from  bis  con- 
fidence, his  depraved  and  furious  passions  devised,  and  pro- 
tracted in  Scotland,  a  more  hideous  tyranny  than  had  ever  de- 
solated that  wretched  country. 

The  powerful  offices  of  state,  and  in  the  courts  of  joatioe, 
were  appropriated  entirely  by  the  earl  and  his  dependants;  be- 
sides, being  king's  high  commissioner,  he  was  president  of  the 
council,  sole  secretary  of  state,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 

*  Sir  George  HfKenzie  mentions  one  of  thefle,  very  deBcriptive  of  the 
times.  **  The  chancdlor  dining  at  Blackbarron/s  house,  did  eipreas  hit  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  advocate  and  register  for  walking  afoot  on  the  streets, 
having  so  considerable  an  allowance,  calling  them  *  damn*d  lawyers.'  This 
having  been  told  them,  they,  but  especially  the  advocate,  resented  deeply  the 
expression,  at  which  the  commissioner  conridering  that  they  were  Tweedid^s 
only  supports,  stormed  extremely,  and  tyrore  he  would  complain  of  ^em  to 
the  king,  as  persons  who  designed  to  divide  the  commissioiiers  for  the  unkm 
by  thor  fantastic  whimsies.*'    Hist.  p.  213. 

f  Lady  Dysart  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Murray,  who  had  been 
page  and  whipping-boy  (t.  e.  a  slave  to  endure  the  chastisement  yomig 
master  merited,  an  improvement  in  education  adopted  subsequent  to  the 
days  of  Buchanan)  afterwards  a  gentleman  of  tiie  bedchamber  to  Charies 
I^  by  whom,  he  was  created  earl  of  Dysart.  She  was  derigned  by  her 
father  to  have  been  married  to  Sir  Robert  Murray,  but  the  design  was 
fallen  through,  and  she  married,  for  her  first  husband.  Sir  Leonel  Talmash  of 
Suffolk,  a  man  of  a  noble  family,  after  whose  death  she  lived  with  Lauderdale 
till  his  lady  died,  as  mentioned  in  the  text.  Bnmet,  vol.  L  pp.  S59, 360.  She 
inherited  or  assumed  the  title  afto  her  father's  decease. 
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treasury,  captain  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Bass,* 
agent  at  court  for  the  royh^burgbs,  and  one  of  the  four  extra- 
ordinary lords  of  session;  his 'Mother,  lord  Hatton,  was  trea- 
surer-depute, general  of  the  mint,  and  one  of  the  lords  of 
session;  Athole  was  lord  priTy-seal,  justice-general,  captain  of 
the  king's  guard,  and  one  of  the  four  extraordinary  lords  of 
session ;  the  earl  of  Kincardine  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  vice-admiral  of  Scotland,  and  an  extraordinary  lord 
of  session ;  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  a  privy  counsellor, 
and  president  of  the  court  of  session ;  and  Sir  James  Lockhart 
of  Lee,  lord  justice  clerk,  to  whose  court  five  lords  of  session 
were  conjoined,  instead  of  the  deputies  whom  the  justice-gen- 
eral, or  the  assessors  whom  the  privy  council  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  appoint;  rendering,  perhaps,  a  superficial,  rather 
than  a  substantial,  an  apparent,  rather  than  any  real  alteration 
in  the  efficient  power  of  the  judicatory;  but,  if  possible,  reduc- 
ing the  justiciary  to  a  rank  more  devoted  than  even  the  session 
tQ  the  crown. 

*  The  Bass  is  a  high  insulated  rodE,  at  the  month  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
about  a  mile  in  circumference^  and  was  converted  into  a  state  prison.    *  SL* 
Andrew  Ramsay  having  neither  for  a  just  price,  nor  by  the  fairest  means, 
got  a  title  to  a  bare  insignificant  rock  in  the  sea,  called  the  Bass,  and  to  a 
public  debt,  both  belonging  to  the  lord  of  Wachton ;  my  lord  Lauderdale, 
to  gratify  Sir  Andrew,  moves  the  king,  under  the  pretence  of  this  public 
debt,  and  that  the  Bass  was  a  place  of  strength ; — ^like  to  a  castle  in  the  moon, 
and  of  great  importance— the  only  nest  of  solan  geese  in  these  parts,  to 
buy  the  rock  from  Sir  Andrew,  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  then  obtains  the  command  and  profit  of  it,  to  be  bestowed  upon  him- 
self.'*   Scotland's  Grievances,  &c.    Sir  George  M'Kenzie  thus  states,  the 
transaction,  **  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  had,  by  obtaining  5000  lib.  sterling  to  the 
doke  of  Lauderdale  for  the  citadel  of  Leith,  and  oiher  5000  lib.  to  him 
for  the  new  imposition,  granted  to  the  town  by  the  king  upon  ale  and 
wine,  insinuated  himself  very  far  into  the  favour  of  his  grace,  and  by  his 
favour,  had  for  ten  successive  years  continued  himself  provost  of  Edinbuigh, 
and  consequently  preses  of  the  burghs :  by  which,  and  by  thus  having  the 
first  vote  in  parliament,  he  was  very  serviceable  to  Lauderdale,  who,  in 
requital  of  that  favour,  obtained  soo  lib.  sterling,  per  annum,  settled  upon 
the  provost  of  Edinbnrgh,"  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  regular  salary 
of  the  chief  ma^strate  of  the  metropolis,  '*  and  caused  the  king  give  him 
500  lib.  sterling,  for  his  comprising  of  the  Bass,  a  rock  barren  and  useless 
thus  they  were  kind  to  one  another  upon  his  majesty's  expenses."    Hist.  pp. 
246,  347. 
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Scotland,  in  this  bonr  of  ber  darkness  presented  a  depkmMe 
pictate;  tbe  great  part  of  hernolNlity  bqg[ar«d,  and  dependant 
on  the  scraps  and  fragmenta  of  royal  bonn^,  ruled  her  parli»- 
menty  and  exhibited  nmdloyed^  and  naadomed)  the  necessary 
consequences  of  hereditary  legislation,  in  intmsting  the  soprease 
coonciUorsbip  of  the  kingdom,  to  men,  who  inherited  the  par- 
liamentary rights  of  their  ancestors  without  their  yirtnes  or 
thdr  weahh ;  especidily,  where,  as  in  Scotland,  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm  met  in  the  same  apartment,  and  where  the  pride 
of  birth  and  of  station  daimed  a  defiereoce,  whidi  the  commons 
had  not  yet  acquired  an  importance  sufficient  to  counteract 
The  majority  of  the  gentry,  still  respectable*  who  cherished  the 
spirit  of  piety  and  independency  which  bad  animated  their 
&tbers,  were  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust  or  influence^  by 
pernicious  tests ;  and  two-durds  of  the  industrious  sober  inhabit 
tants  of  the  country,  were  persecuted  and  harassed  for  their 
religious  opinions,  the  Tery  habits,  whicb^  in  the  natural  and 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  render  men  good  membeiB  of 
society,  and  loyal  subjects,  being  proscribed  as  the  marlu  of 
sedition;  and,  to  finish  the  sketch,  there  was  a  standing  army 
ready  to  execute  almost  every  despotic  command. 

Could  any  thing   aggravate   the  monstrous  ingratitude  of 
Charles  in  endeavouring  to  enslave  an  affectionate  and  loyal 
people,  it  would  be  the  perfidious  means  by  which  he  attempted 
to  Qccompli^h  it — the  base  sacrifice  of  national  gloiy  for  the 
grovelling  purpose  of  sensual  gratification ;  and  in  Lauderdale 
he  had  a  most  admirable  counterpart.     Accordingly,  after  em- 
ploying him  to  forward  the  wretched  and  faithless  policy  of  the 
second  Dutch  war,  be  considered  bim  as  a  fit  instrument  for 
endeavouring  to  render  one  of  the  British  nations  an  acoom- 
plice  in  establishing  arbitrary  power  in  the  other.     His  office 
of  commissioner,  therefore,  was  prolonged,  after  the  object  for 
which  it  bad  been  ostensibly  bestowed  bad  failed,  and,  decorated 
with  the  title  of  duke,  he  was  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  hold 
the  third  session  of  his  parliament.     Previously  to  attending  to 
business,  however,  he  made   a  triumphal   tour  through  the 
country  to  exhibit  his  new  dutchess,  during  which,  a  splendour 
and  a  servility  were  displayed  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
royal  pageantries  of  former  times;  his  favourites  vied  with  each 
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•tliar  in  mmS&tmt  boepitsMlyy  nd  otktkifmieA  Veimbiii^aieQt 
from  hatefal  laoiiopdiies  or  rninoos  fines.* 

At  the  opening  of  the  pariifuiieDt|^  June  I  Itb,  1672;  his  lady 
had  ckaiiB  placed  for  faeraelf  and  some  of  her  aCtendintSy  wbei« 
ihey  aat  in  great  state  and  heard  tbo^oominissioner  deliver  bi$ 
speech — ^aa  honour  never  conferred  en  any  of  the  Scoltidi 
kings'  qoeeos,  and  whicb^  when  contrasted  with  her  origin  and 
ppevioas  oondiict,  did  mit  tend  to  exalt  her  ia  public  estimation^ 
Upon  being  assured  that  no  money  was  re<t«ired,  the  estates 
unamesoosly,  and  with  great  cordialityi  returned  bi9  n^festy 
their  hearty  thanks  for  his  gracious  oommttniCatiooi  approved 
of  the  war*with  Holland,  and  made  in  due  form  the  tender  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes  Soar  its  proseontion,  additional  restrior 
tions  were  imposed  upon  the  preflby teriaos»  and  the  89ch  of 
May  was  ordered  to  he  kept  for  ever  as  a  day  of  thanksgiviog 
for  the  restoration  of  his  majesty,  and  the  consequent  happiness 
of  his  people !    In  the  management  of  this  session,  the  com-? 
miaaoner  displayed  the  same  boisteroos,  irascible  and  domi* 
necring  haughtiness  as  in  the  former.    It  had  been  proposed  to 
take  away  the  summer  sessbn,  and  add  a  month  or  two  to  the 
winter  instead.    This  motion,  which  a  avanber  of  west  country 
members  approved^  had  been  withdrawn,  it  was  generally,  saidi 
in  consequence  of  some  secret  but  powerfiil  arguments  used  to 
the  dutchess  of  Lauderdale  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who 
were  decfdy  interested  in  retaining  the  courts  as  long  as  poe- 
siUe  in  the  city.     Sir  Colin  Campbell,  bnrgess  for  Inveraray, 
moved  it  again^  at  which  Lauderdale  in  a  fury  exclaimed  wkb 
an  oath,  that  it  should  never  be  taken  away,  except  his  miyesQr 
ahonld  name  another  commissicnei!,  and  none  should  carry  it« 
except  over  his  belly. 

Notwithstanding  the  pramise,  both  in  the  fcin^s  letter  end 
the  oommiasioiier's  speech*  that  no  sebsidy  should  be  requcsteds 
his  graoe  induced  Atbole  to  move  in  the  articles,  that  although 

«  The  I4M  of  BoiiadB»  a  neb  gcndeDMii*  wss  bmivht  b^^ 
4sle,)  fi>r  bmriQg  a  Prsibyteriao  miaifitar,  whom  he  eatertained  as  hs»  d^ap* 
laii^  and  was  fined  in  27,000  merks;  and  thiD  was  g^ven  to  the  earl  of  Athole, 
to  clear  Lauderdale's  .quarters,  who  at  this  time  made  a  stately  visit  to  the 
carl  with  his  ladj  and  fittnHy,  where  there  was  no  comi^aint  of  want  wMe 
Dny  were  then.    Kaa^,{>.sas. 
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his  -majes^  had  declined  asking,  yet,  considetuig  the  exigencies 
of  the  time,  and  the  expense  of  the  war,  the  hoose  were  bound 
in  duty  to  offer  a  grant,  that  the  money  might  be  in  readiness 
whatever  unexpected  necessity  might  arisen  and  the  more  gen- 
erous the  sovereign  showed  himself,  the  more  devoted  loyal^ 
should  they  exhibit.  Robert  Mill,  provost  of  Linlithgow,  a 
ready  sycophant,  immediately  seconded  the  proposition,  and 
tendered  a  twelvemonths'  cess,  which,  would  have  been  carried 
in  the  committee,  had  not  the  commissioner  himself  surprised 
at  the  extravagance  of  the  offer,  held  up  five  of  his  filers  to 
Athole,  who  reduced  the  quota  to  five*  But  even  to  this,  re- 
duced vote  many  of  the  nobility  c^ectedy  as  the  country  was 
exhausted  of  money,  and,  owing  to  the  war  with  Holland, 
neither  grain,  cattle,  nor  fish,  could  be  exported ;  and  a  number 
of  them  having  met  privately,  it  was  resolved  to  oppose  this 
exaction.  The  commissioner,  who  anxiously  wished  the  sub- 
sidy passed,  then  proposed  that  the  landholden  should  retain 
the  interest  of  moni^  due  by  them  in  their  own  hands  to  meet 
the  tax,  by  which  means  those  who  were  deeply  in  debt  would 
be  empowered  to  defraud  their  creditors  of  more  than  they  were 
required  to  pay  to  the  king*— a  proposition  which  met  with 
ready  approbation  from  many  of  the  needy  nobility  and  gentry. 
When  the  act,  however,  was  brought  into  parliament,  it  ei^ 
countered  considerable  opposition  from  the  third  estate.  **  They 
bad,"  it  was  said,  ^^  the  royal  assurance,  that  no  subsidy  was 
to  be  craved ;  nor  was  it  just  and  reasonable  that  they  should 
contribute  to  prolong  a  contest,  by  the  continuance  of  which 
the  country  was  impoverished,  and  for  the  support  of  which 
his  majesty,  who  certainly  best  knew  the  necessities  of  the  state 
and  the  condition  of  the  war,  had  assured  them  they  should  not 
be  burdened.  That  ever  since  the  restoration,  the  little  money 
the  usurpers  had  left  had  been  drawn  out  in  subsidies,  and  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  parliament  to  let  the  people  see  at 
least  one  session  without  a  cess ;  nor  could  the  cess  avail  in  the 
present  instance;  if  the  enemy  did  not  invade  it  was  useless,  but 
insignificant  if  they  did,  for  then  nothing  less  than  the  cordial 
concourse  of  the  whole  kingdom  could  prove  effectual,  and  the 
exacting  such  a  tax  at  that  dme  would  cool  the  affections  of  the 
people ;  neither  had  any  former  similar  impositions  tended  to 
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any  thing  but  to  drain  the  community,  and  enrich  courtiers 
and  favourites/'  The  freedom  of  this  language  infuriated  the 
commissioner,  and  he  determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  his  opponents.  William  Moor, 
an  advocate  and  burgess  of  Inverurie,  having  suggested  the 
propriety  of  consulting  their  constituents,  as  was  usual  in  such 
cases  in  England,  Lauderdale,  in  an  ecstasy  of  rage,  ordered 
the  representative  to  be  put  to  the  bar,  for  offering  to  impose 
the  customs  of  England  upon  the  parliament  of  Scotland;  and 
the  silence  of  the  insulted  assembly  upon  this  humbling  occa- 
sion was  only  broken  by  the  president  of  the  court  of  session, 
who  moved  that  the  young  man  should  be  sent  to  prison  till 
his  crime  was  maturely  considered,  in  order  that  their  more  im* 
portant  proceedings  should  not  be  interrupted,  as  if  any  pro- 
ceedings could  have  been  more  important  than  vindicating  their 
freedom  of  debate  from  such  an  outrage.  The  member  was 
accordingly  committed,  and  next  day,  on  his  ^  knees,  asked 
pardon  of  the  commissioner,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the 
pusillanimous  legislators,  who,  in  his  person,  sacrificed  their 
privileges,  and  exposed  their  meeting  to  derUon. 

The  only  act  of  this  session  which  appears  not  to  merit  cen- 
sure, was  one  for  retrenching  advocates'  fees,  and  shortening 
processes,  which,  however  pleasant  to  the  lieges,  was  far  from 
being  agreeable  to  the  faculty,  and  probably  had  some  influence 
in  the  memorable  stand  which  they  afterwards  made  against  an 
arbitrary  measure  of  the  court,  and  in  the  antipathy  which  Sir 
George  M^Kenzie  evidently  bore  to  Hatton,  with  whom  be 
alleges  the  act  originated. 

Among  the  miseries  with  which  Scotland  was  afflicted,  the 
various  monopolies  deserve  particular  notice,  not  only  from  th^ 
extent  of  the  suffering  they  occasioned,  but  likewise  from  the 
united  opposition  to  which  they  gave  rise ; — the  only  serious  re- 
sistance the  power  of  Lauderdale  experienced  during  his  long 
and  pernicious  sway.  The  duty  on  salt,  perhaps  among  the 
most  mischievous  species  of  excise,  even  when  levied  in  the 
most  regular  manner  by  proper  officers,  became  doubly  perni- 
cious in  the  hands  of  the  salt  masters,  and  the  exchequer  had, 
j'n  consequence  of  complaints,  negotiated  with  them  so  far,  that 
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the  general  sale  was  transferred  to  the  king's  servants;  but  this 
management  was  found  to  be  worse  than  the  former,  and,  there- 
fore, under  pretext  that  the  public  would  be. better  served,  the 
earl  of  Kincardine  farmed  the  trade  from  the  crown,  and  im- 
mediately  that  necessary  article  rose  from  four  to  fourteen 
shillings  sterling  per  boll,  while  the  article  itself  was  deteri- 
orated, and  the  supply  deficient.  The  importation  of  brandy 
had  been  prohibited,  in  order  to  encourage  home  distillation, 
but .  the  seizures  which  were  allowed  to  be  sold  were  granted 
to  lord  Elphingston,  the  son-in-law  of  Hntton,  and  he,  by  grant- 
ing licenses  to  importei*s,  rendered  that  spirit  more  plenty  and 
cheaper  than  ever,  while  he  created  for  himself  a  handsome 
private  exchequer.  Tobacco  was  similarly  disposed  of  to  Sir 
John  Nicolson,  but  under  a  more  decent  pretext — to  liquidate 
the  bonds  which  the  nobility  had  granted  to  his  grandfather. 
Sir  William  Dick,  for  the  monies  advanced  by  him  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war.  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  the  provost  of 
Edinburgh,  had  a  gift  of  the  duties  on  ale  and  wines  consumed 
within  the  city,  in  consideration  of  a  handsome  present  to  the 
^  duke.  All  Lauderdale's  minions,  his  most  distant  relatives,  and 
even  his  servants,  were  gratified  with  gifts,  or  waited  in  expec- 
tation of  new  monopolies ;  for  the  act  which  gave  the  king  the 
regulation  of  foreign  trade,  left  every  kind  of  merchandise  at 
the  mercy  of  the  commissioner.* 

By  the  laws  respecting  religious  conformity,  almost  the  whole 
population  of  every  rank  was  exposed  either  personally  or  rela- 
tively to  the  exaction  of  severe  fines ;  nor  were  the  lucrative 
statutes  allowed  to  remain  as  dead  letters.  In  the  small  shire 
of  Renfrew,  ten  gentlemen,  and  these  not  the  most  opulent, 
were  amerced  in  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  nine  hundred 
thousand  pounds  Scots,  or  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  besides  what  was  levied  in  lesser  penalties,  and  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  magistrates  who  exacted  them — these, 
too^  were  monopolized  and  farmed  out,  and  while  the  commis- 
sioner's income,  far  exceeding  what  any  former  Scottish  monarch 

*  Scotland's  Grievances  under  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.     WodroVs  Ap- 
ptndix,  vol.  1.    M'Kenzie,  p.  242,  et  seq.    Law's  Memorials,  p.  43.    Burnet^ 
vol.  n.  p.  84.    Scots  Acts. 
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had  ever  enjoyed,  could  not  supply  his  expenditure,  the  defi- 
ciency was  wrung  from  the  estates  of  the  most  deserving  of 
the  community.* 

Leaving  Scotland  in  a  state  of  feverish  inquietude,  Lauderdale 
proceeded  to  London,  to  receive  the  thanks  of  his  sovereign, 
and  further  marks  of  his  confidence;  and  imboldened  by  the 
success  of  his  rash  and  imperious  proceedings,  the  secret  council 
in  England  meditated  equally  nefarious  attacks  upon  the  reli* 
gibn  and  liberty  of  that  country,  without  adverting  to  the  very 
different  constitution  of  the  parliament,  and  condition  of  the 
people ;  the  sufferings  and  the  discontent  of  Scotland,  however, 
though  glossed  over,  or  coacealed  by  the  friends  and  retainers 
of  the  court,  were  neither  unknown  nor  unheeded  in  the  sister 
kingdom,  a  strong  and  unexpected  opposition  in  whose  parlia- 
ment shook  the  confidence  of  the  king,  made  him  shrink  from 
the  danger  of  prematurely  resorting  to  force,  broke  up  that 
traitorous  band  of  conspirators,  ^*  the  cabal,''  and  for  the  time 
saved  that  country  from  bondage.  The  house  of  commons 
voted  the  duke'  of  Lauderdale  a  grievance,  and  not  fit  to  be 
employed  in  any  office  or  place  of  trust ;  but  he  had  got  his 
commission  renewed,  and  was  returned  to  Scotland,  to  m^et,  as 
he  imagined,  a  more  tractable  assembly. 

For  once  he  was  mistaken  in  his  calculations;  and  what 
patriotism  alone  could  not  effect,  seemed  about  to  be  accom- 
plbhed  by  tiie  union  of  all  who  had  been  disappointed  in  obtain- 
ing shares  in  the  government,  or  in  the  public  plunder,  with 
those  who  were  provoked  at  the  arrc^ance,  or  oppressed  by 
the  avarice  of  the  commissioner.  The  duke  of  Hamiltonf  was 
dii^usted  at  the  refusal  of  Hattop,  as  depute  treasurer,  to  pass 

*  "  Lauderdale's  allowance  as  commissioner  is  a  most  gross  abuse.  He  called 
this  parliament  in  order  to  a  treaty  of  union  with  England.  The  parliument 
did  in  a  little  more  than  two  hours  all  they  did  about  it,  and  yet  he  hath 
kept  it  up  now  above  these  four  years,  and  under  this  pretext  gets  vast  sums, 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  for  his  equipage,  when  first  made  commissioner, 
next,  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  diem  during  the  two  first  sessbnsy  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling  per  diem  during  the  third,  and  as  long  as  he  shall  choose 
to  continue  the  fourth,  and  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  sterling  per  diem  during 
all  the  time  of  its  recess.** — Short  Account  of  the  Affiiirs  from  Scotland. 

'f  A  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  who  had  married'  the  heiress 
snd  obtained  by  the  countess  the  title  of  Hamilton. 
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his  acoounts.  Tweedale,  already  remored  from  the  oonfideooe, 
was  still  more  chagrined  at  bdi^  cot  off  from  the  prospect  of 
inheriting  Lauderdale's  estates;  the  duke  having  broken  the 
former  entail,  and  preferred  Hatton  to  bis  childr»i.  Qnetas- 
berry,  Hamilton's  brother-in«law,  joined  from  affection;  and 
Rothes  from  discontent,  at  losing  the  treasnrer's  staff:  to  these 
were  added  the  advocates,  displeased  at  the  reduction  of  thdr 
fees,  and  through  their  influence,  the  bnrghs,  who  were  induced 
to  resent  an  insult  done  to  their  body,  under  the  impresaon 
they  might  do  so  with  impunity,  if  not  with  advantage.  On  the 
night  before  the  riding  of  parliament,  the  chiefs  of  the  oppo* 
sition  met  secretly,  and  concerted  their  measures  for  taking 
Lauderdale  and  his  party  by  surprise.  Next  day  [Nov.  12th, 
1673,]  when  the  estates  assembled,  the  king's  letter,  as  usual,  was 
read,  in  which  bis  majesty  thanked  them  for  the  subsidy  they 
bad  granted  him  last  year,  and  lamented  that  all  his  moderate 
proposals  to  procure  a  just  and  honourable  peace  had  been 
rejected  by  the  enemy ;  and  expressed  his  conviction  of  their 
hearty  concurrence  in  every  mean  to  procure  this  desirable  end. 
*^  But  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  keeping  this  parliament," 
he  adds^  ^  is  to  the  end  efiectual  courses  may  be  laid  down  for 
curbing  and  punishing  the  insolent  field  conventicles,  and  other 
seditious  practices,  which  have  since  your  last  session  too  much 
abounded;  you  are  our  witnesses  what  indulgences  we  have 
given,  and  with  what  lenity  we  have  used  such  dissenters  as 
would  be  peaceable,  and  how  much  our  favours  have  been 
abused.  You  have  made  many  good  laws,  but  still  you  have 
failed  in  the  execution  against  the  contemners  of  the  law.  We 
must  now,  therefore,  once  for  all  lay  down  such  solid  and  effec* 
tual  courses,  as  the  whole  kingdom  may  see  that  we  and  you  are 
both  in  earnest,  and  that  if  fairness  will  not,  force  must  compel 
the  refractory  to  be  at  peace,  and  obey  the  law."  After  reading 
the  letter,  when  it  was  proposed,  in  common  form,  that  a  com* 
mittee  should  be  named  for  framing  an  answer,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  rose,  and  required  that  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
might  be  first  inquired  into,  and  instantly  a  number  of  voices 
loudly  seconded  the  motion  from  every  quarter.  At  this  unex- 
pected explosion,  the  commissioner's  friends  were  so  astonished, 
that  they  all  remained  mute,  till  the  earl  of  Kincardine  interposed, 
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and  represented  that  such  conduct  was  derogatory  to  that  high 
respect  tb^  owed  the  king,  whose  gracious  communication 
demanded  their  first  attention;  and  that  the  motion  for  a  com*^ 
mittee  of  grievance^  was  an  innovation  upon  ail  their  old  cus- 
toms, among  which,  a  committee  of  grievances  had  never  been 
heard  of,  the  legal  way  of  bringing  any  subject  before  parlia- 
ment, being  by  the  lords  of  the  articles.  To  this  it  was  replied, 
that  in  the  old  constitution,  men  had  dominoa  ad  querelas^  as 
well  as  dominoi  adarHcidos;  and  so  late  as  Middleton's  parlia*^ 
ment  there  were  lords  of  bills,  as  well  as  lords  of  articles — the 
first  being  necessary  for  bringing  forward  what  grievances  were 
proposed  to  be  redressed  in  favour  of  the  people,  as  the  other 
for  preparing  what  is  to  be  ofiered  to  the  parliament  by  the 
king;' nor  did  the  parliament,  by  nominating  a  committee  of 
articles,  deprive  themselves  of  the  right  of  nominating  other 
committees  for  other  purposes ;  or  of  considering,  in  the  first 
instance,  what  was  the  most  proper  subjects  for  their  dbcussing. 
The  word  grievances,  it  was  answered,  was  unknown  in  Scotish 
law ;  nor  were  domini  ad  querelas  committees  for  grievances,  but 
only  committees  appointed  for  private  cases,  where  these  were 
too  numerous  for  being  heard  by  the  articles,  as  in  Middle- 
ton's  parliament,  when  so  many  cases  arose  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  a  recent  rebellion.  The  debate  growing  warm, 
Lauderdale  imperiously  interfered  to  overawe  the  speakers ; 
but  Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwart  spiritedly  asked,  Whether 
it  was  not  a  free  parliament?  and  the  court  party,  perceiving 
that  this  was  not  a  time  to  push  matters  to  extremity,  proposed 
to  adjourn ;  and  that,  in  the  interim,  some  of  the  ablest  men 
on  each  side  might  meet  to  deliberate  upon  what  was  required, 
and  what  would  be  the  most  proper  way  for  redressing  the 
grievances* 

A  deputation,  in  consequence,  met  in  the  Abbey,  when 
Lauderdale  ofiered  to  withdraw  the  monopolies  of  salt,  brandy^ 
and  tobacco ;  but  the  oppositionists  informed  him  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  accede  to  any  propositions  made  pri- 
vately, while  parliament  was  sitting,  and  they  separated  with- 
out coming  to  any  agreement.  The  commissioner  thought 
these  concessions  ought  to  have  satisfied  them,  while  they 
looked  forward  to  his  removal — as  he  was  the  chief  obstacle 
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in  the  way  of  their  ambition — and  trusted  to  the  popularity  of 
their  pretensions  for  effecting  their  object  Both  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  people ;  Lauderdale  abolished 
the  odious  restrictions,  but  the  oppositionists  declaimed  loudly 
upon  preventing  such  abuses  for  the  future,  of  filling  the  judi- 
catures with  upright  judges,  of  reforming  the  mint,  as  Hatton 
had  greatly  debased  the  coinage,  and  allowing  some  relief  to 
tender  consciences.  The  act  against  the  advocates  was  also 
proposed  to  be  rescinded;  but  it  was  remarked,  that  none  of 
the  infamous  acts  against  the  presbyterians  were  mentioned  by 
the  party  as  requisite  to  be  annulled ;  and  they  who  now  knew 
law  only  by  its  injustice,  felt  little  sympathy  in  the  lamenta- 
tions of  lawyers;  nor  did  the  people,  whose  almost  only  use  for 
coin  was  to  pay  exorbitant  contributions,  express  much  anxiety 
whether  the  currency  were  sterling  or  debased.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  contentions,  the  opposition  determined 
to  impeach  one  of  Lauderdale's  chief  tools.  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay,  provost  of  Edinburgh ;  who,  from  his  official  situa- 
tion as  first  magistrate  of  the  capital,  had  considerable  interest 
with  the  burghs,  by  his  own  and  his  colleagues'  leading  votes 
in  parliament.  He  had  held  this  situation  for  ten  years,  and 
had  conducted  himself  so  tyrannically  in  it,  applying  the  com- 
mon good  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  inventing 
new  employments  and  unnecessary  offices  within  the  town,  to 
provide  for  his  dependants,  that  the  citizens,  weary  of  the 
yoke,  had  resolved  to  turn  him  out  at  the  election,  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  would  have  prevailed, 
if  two  of  their  number  had  not  refused  to  vote,  supposing  the 
question  would  have  been  carried  without  them,  and  they 
would  have  preserved  their  credit ;  in  consequence.  Sir  Andrew 
had  a  majority,  and  the  citizens  were  forced  to  y  intent  a  re- 
duction of  his  election."  The  case  being  submitted  to  the 
chancellor  and  president,  they  ordered  an  act  to  be  passed  in 
the  common  council  of  Edinburgh,  declaring,  that  none  should 
continue  provost  for  longer  space  than  two  years  successive, 
and  ordering  this  act  to  be  sworn  by  the  then  present,  and 

*  Kirkton,  p.  241.  M'Kenzie,  p.  960,  Law'«  Memorial!,  p.  54.  Burnet, 
¥ol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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every  succeeding  council ;  this  act  was  subscribed  accordingly 
by  Sir  Andrew  and  the  whole  magistracy.  Notwithstanding 
which,  however,  assisted  by  his  good  friend  Sharpe,  the  pri- 
mate, the  knight  determined  to  stand  next  year;  and  having 
excited  a  mock  riot  by  means  of  his  own  servants,  he  wrote  to 
court,  complaining  of  a  tumult  raised  by  the  people  against 
their  magistrates.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  a  message  came  to 
the  privy  council,  to  inquire  into  and  punish  the  authors  of 
the  sedition ;  the  inquiry  was  committed  to  the  friends  of  Sir 
Andrew,  who  privately  examined  a  number  of  witnesses,  and 
reported ;  and  an  order  sent  in  course  from  his  majesty,  de- 
posed the  town  clerk,  Mr.  James  Rochead,  as  accessory  to  the 
tumult,  without  even  so  much  as  allowing  him  to  be  heard  in 
his  own  defence.  Such  was  the  terror  occasioned  by  this  pro-, 
ceeding,  that  no  further  opposition  was  made  to  the  worthy 
provost's  re-election  for  the  twelfth  time!  Now,  however, 
when  the  commissioner's  power  seemed  to  waver,  some  of  the 
citizens  were  prevafled  upon  to  sign  an  accusation  against  him, 
raised  upon  those  very  acts  of  parliament,  which  Lauder- 
dale had  found  of  such  service  against  his  enemies,  but  which 
were  now  turned  with  equal  effect  against  himself  and  his 
friends.  ^^  Albeit,  by  the  act  against  billeting,  it  was  declared 
a  crime  in  any  man  to  endeavour  to  thrust  any  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  out  of  their  employments  without  a  formal  and  legal 
sentence,  yet  he,  the  said  Sir  Andrew,  had  procured  a  letter 
from  his  majesty  to  thrust  Mr.  James  Rochead  out  of  his  em- 
ployment as  town  clerk  of  Edinburgh.  *  And  albeit  the  making 
lies  between  the  king  and  his  people  was  punishable  by  death, 
yet  he  had  represented  to  his  majesty  that  the  town  had  risen 
in  a  tumult  against  the  king,  and  had  thereupon  procured 
another  letter,  commanding  the  privy  council  to  proceed  against 
the  said  citizens  as  malefactors."  As  the  charges  in  this  im- 
peachment reached,  by  implication,  the  commissioner  himself, 
who  had  procured  the  letters,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  quash 
all  further  proceedings  by  sacrificing  the  knight,  who  was  forced 
to  demit  both  his  offices  as  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  one 
of  the  lords  of  session — a  conclusion  which  appears  to  have 
given  very  universal  satisfaction,  even  to  those  who  favoured 
the  ruling  powers ;  there  is  something  so  highly  gratifying  in 
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observing  the  retributive  justice  of  providence,  whoi  men,  who 
have  stretched  the  law  to  injure  others,  themselves  sufier  by  the 
operation  pf  the  same  legal  subtilties,  which  they  have  first 
called  into  exercise  with  very  different  intentions. 

Perceiving  that  in  their  present  mood  there  remained  no 
hope  of  being  able  to  manage  the  parliament,  Liauderdale  pro- 
rogued it,  and,  foreseeing  that  the  malecontents  would  hasten 
to  court  with  their  representations,  he  recalled  his  brother, 
Hatton,*  who  had  remained  in  London  as  Scottish  secretary 
during  his  .absence,  and  despatched  Kincardine  to  supply  bis 
place,  with  full  instructions  to  anticipate  their  complaints,  and 
counteract  their  measures;  Hamilton,  Tweedale,  and  major 
general  Drummond,  were  in  consequence,  on  their  arrival  at 
Whitehall,  coolly  received  by  the  king,  who  reproached  them 
with  endeavouring  to  sap  the  foundations  of  his  authority  in 
Scotland,  by  introducing  subjects  into  parliament  without  jNre- 
vionsly  submitting  them  to  the  articles,  which  he  considered  the 
surest  guard  of  his  government,  and  endeavouring  to  force 
him  to  give  up  his  most  faithiul  servants;  but  this  he  was  de- 
termined he  would  not  suffer  to  be  done,  neither  by  billeting, 
as  Middleton  had  attempted,  nor  by  the  intrigues  of  those  who 
wished  for  their  offices,  as  he  believed  was  the  case  now.  He, 
however,  added,  he  would  attend  to  the  grievances  of  the 
country,  and  should  ever  be  ready  to  adopt  any  proper  and  re- 
spectful means  which  were  offered  him  for  their  redress. 

The  powerful  combination,  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
against  his  ministers,  forced  Charles  to  use  conciliatory  language, 
and  Lauderdale  to  adopt  more  cautious  methods  than  were  nat- 
ural to  him.  At  this  time,  the  English  parliament  had  not  only 
renewed  their  application  for  the  removal  of  the  duke  firom  all 

*  Hatton,  besidbi  being  inadequate  to  the  delicate  task  of  managing  his 
brother's  interest  in  such  a  hazardous  conjuncture,  was  also  himself  placed  in 
a  very  aukwprd  situation.  On  being  accused  of  deteriorating  the  com,  a 
trial  bad  been  made  in  bis  majesty's  presence  in  London^  when  the  English 
judges  gave  it  against  the  master  of  die  mint,  who  was  under  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  plea  of*'  false  coiners/'  and  come  down  to  Scotland 
where  the  business  could  be  more  fully  investigated  by  the  essaye-masters, 
who  kept  a  part  of  every  melting  in  an  essaye-box,  to  prove  the  parity  of 
the  metal,  whatever  it  did  as  to  the  weight-^they  of  course  gave  it  in  Hatton's 
Givour.    Mackensie,  p.  2  S3.    Law,  p.  59. 
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hb  employmentSy  but  had  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  int6 
the  proceedings  in  Scotland,  by  which  an  army  had  been 
ordered  to  be  raised,  and  authorised  to  march  into  England^ 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  privy  council  of  that  kingdom,  and 
into  all  measures  that  tended  to  create  a  breach  of  amity  be** 
tween  the  two  nations;*  and  both  Charles  and  Lauderdale 
dreaded  too  close  a  connexion  between  Shaftsbury,  again  in  op^ 
position,  and  Hamilton  and  the  Scottish  malecontents.  His 
majesty,  therefore,  dismissed  the  latter  with  the  strongest  assur- 
ances Uiat  their  grievances  should  be  left  to  the  full,  free  deliber* 
ation  of  parliament. 

Hamilton  announced  the  royal  pleasure  to  his  friends,  and 
hastened  down,  during  a  tremendous  storm,  to  concert  with 
them  the  plan  of  procedure  for  the  ensuing  important  sea* 
sion.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  horse  awaited  to  escort  him 
on  his  return,  and  when  he  proceeded  to  parliament  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  splendid  trun,  while  the  commissioner 
was  left  to  enter  almost  alone.  It  had  been  resolved  by 
the  oppositionists  to  move  immediately  after  prayers  that  an 
answer  should  be  returned  to  the  king's  letter,  and  to  narrate 
in  it  the  whole  of  their  complaints,  hoping  to  prevent  any  ad- 
journment, at  least  till  they  were  discussed.  But  no  sooner 
was  prayer  ended  than  the  house  was  adjourned  by  his  majesty's 
command,  and  when  Hamilton  rose  to  announce  his  motion, 
he  was  told  it  was  too  late,  they  were  now  no  parliament,  and 
tlie  enraged  members  were  forced  to  depart  with  the  hopes  of 
being  perhaps  more  successful  upon  some  subsequent  occasion ; 
but  no  opportunity  was  ever  allowed  them  to  assemble,  being 
shortly  after  dissolved  by  proclamation — a  thing  never  before 
known  in  Scotland;  nor  was  any  other  parliament  called 
during  the  administration  of  Lauderdale,  who  set  an  example 
to  his  master  of  first  prevailing  upon  servile  parliaments  to 
enact  oppressive  and  tyrannical  statutes,  and  then  of  ruling  the 
subjugated  land  without  their  intervention.  A  solemn  and  an 
important  lesson  to  free  parliaments  to  beware  how  they  betray 
the  least  of  their  privileges  into  the  hands  of  royalty,  or  how, 

*  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  examination  before  the  house  of  commons,  dis- 
covered the  intention  of  the  couimbsioner  to  have  marched  a  Scottish  army 
into  England,  to  support  the  measures  of  the  cabal,  had  not  the  king  shrunk. 
VOL.  IV.  4  c 
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by  smrendering  constitudonal  diecks»  tfaey  liable  an  unpriiH 
cipled,  or  a  profligate  premier,  to  maintain  bis  seat  in  oppo- 
sition not  only  to  tbe  interest  but  the  will  of  the  nation. 

Exasperated  at  their  disappointment,  mmte  of  the  Hamil* 
tonian  party  proposed  to  assasranate  Lauderdale,  but  thdr 
leader  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  and  returned  with 
his  friends  to  court,  upon  an  insidious  invitation,  to  state  their 
grievances  in  a  written  memorial ;  being  requested  to  sign  i^ 
diey  perceived  the  snare^  nor  could  the  *^  word  of  a  prince^" 
which  Chailes  vouchsafed  to  pledge  tor  their  safety,  induce  diem 
to  place  themselves  within  reach  of  the  statute  against  leasing 
making;  and  the  only  result  of  this  interyiew  was  to  fix  Lau- 
derdale more  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his  sovere^n,  and 
procure — ^with  the  exception  of  HamUton — ^the  oomplete  ex- 
clusion of  his  opponents  firom  the  privy  council.      Having 
triumphed  over  his  elevated  rivals,  it  only  remained  to  crush 
his  humbler  opponents  at  die  bar  and  in  the  burghs;  a  private 
quarrel  a£brded  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  both.     The  eari 
of  Callendar  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  daughter. 
Tbe  earl  of  Dunfermline  was  uncle  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale. 
A  lawsuit  between  these  two  noUemen  was  naturally  espoused 
by  the  friends  of  both,  and  all  the  virulence  of  political  aa^ 
mority  mingled  in  the  difipute.     As  parties  sitood,  Lauderdale 
had  the  court  of  session  entirely  at  his  beck,  but  i^  present  he 
was  in  a  minority  in  parliament;  he,  therefore,  determined  that 
the  court  of  sesnon  should  decide  the  plea  before  he  departed 
for  London,  and  to  sit  himself  as  an  extraordinary  judge  on 
the  occasion.     But  the  statute,  concerning  the  regulation  of 
judicatories,  enacted  so  late  as  1672,  expressly  provided,  that 
every  cause  to  be  heard  in  the  inner  house  should  be  enrolled 
and  called  according  to  the  date  of  its  r^stration ;  and  if  any 
cause  were  called  by  anticipation  out  of  its  due  course,  neither 
party  were  bound  to  appear  gt  plead,  and  altfaoi^h  the  parties 
should  not  object,  the  clerks  were  forbidden  to  engross  or  to 
extract  the  decision  of  the  court.     To  get  the  better  of  a  rule 
so  explicit,  in  an  act  which  had  been  almost  forcibly  carried 
by  tbe  commissioner  himself  in  opposition  to  tbe  remonstrance 
of  the  lawyers,  required  a  total  want  of  every  principle   of 
modesty,  or  of  moral  feeling.     But  a  wretched  quibble  satisfied 
the  conscience  of  the  president     The  case  had  never  been  en- 
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rolled,  therefore  it  was  not  calling  it  out  of  its  due  order  on  the 
roUs  to  call  it  before  all  those  that  were ! — an  interlocutor  in 
favour  of  the  earl  of  Dunfermline  followed  of  course.  Sir 
George  Lockhart,  Callendar^s  advocate,  who  knew  that  Hamil- 
ton's interest  would  carrjr  it  in  parliament,  advised  an  appeal^ 
which  was  immediately  lodged.  Although  this  was  no  unpre* 
cedented  proceeding,  yet,  the  purity  of  the  bench  having  been 
challenged,  and  the  appellant's  leading  counsel^  who  stood 
highest  at  the  bar,  supposed  to  be  looking  up  to  the  president's 
chair,  not  only  the  interest  of  Lauderdale's  unde^  but  of  the 
president  and  the  patty,  required  that  no  appeal  should  be 
allowed  in  the  present  case^  and  Sir  George  Lockhart,  and 
Sir  John  Cunninghitm  Were  required  to  swear  to  the  advice 
they  had  given ;  but  they  refused  to  comply  with  this  arbitrary 
mandate.  Lauderdale^  when  he  went  to  England^  carried  with 
him  a  letter  from  the  court  of  session,  declaring  the  legality  of 
his  conduct,  and  humbly  entreating  his  migesty's  opinion  upon 
a  representation  of  the  case ;  and  be  enforced,  by  a  most  cogent 
argument,  the  reasons  against  aliy  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
the  bench^  **  m  th^  session  the  king  had  the  sole  nomination  of 
all  tlie  judges^  whereas,  the  parlkuneot  was  not  of  his  election." 
Charles  could  not  withstand  this  logic,  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
session,  declared  his  intention  conatantly  to  maintain  theautbo- 
rity  of  that  court  against  all  encroachments  that  might  be 
attempted  against  it— expressed  hia  dissatisfaction  with,  and 
abhorrence  of  these  appeals,  and  his  pleasure  that  care  should 
be  taken  fo  prevent  like  practices  in  future.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  solemn  intimaf ion  to  be  made  to  all  connected 
with  the  college  of  justice,  that  none  of  them  should  presume 
to  speak,  or  suggest  any  thing  that  might  import  charging  the' 
sentence  of  the  lords  of  session  with  injustice;  and  intimated, 
that  no  further  proceedings  should  tnke  phee  against  those 
who  gave  in  the  late  appeals,  or  the  advocates  who  refused  t^ 
give  theit  oaths  respecting  their  accession,  provided  the  ad^o* 
cates  solemnly  disowned  these  appeals ;  but  in  case  of  refasa?,' 
they  were  to  be  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  any  part  of  thetr 
ftmctiods  in  lia^e  coming.  LoekbtirC  and  Cunniaghaftti  were, 
upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  called  before  their  lordships,  and 
had  the  reyal  pleasure  intimated  to  them ;  but  they  adhered- 
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to  the  opinion  they  had  expressed,  that  an  appeal  was  legal, 
and  were  in  consequence  debarred  frpm  practice  during  his 
majesty's  pleasure.  About  fifty  advocates  followed  these  emi* 
nent  lawyers  out  of  the  session  house,  and  were  also  debarred, 
and  exiled  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh.  But  the  bar  was 
divided  between  the  Hamilton  and  the  Lauderdahe  factions, 
and  those  who  had  at  all  taken  any  active  share  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  appeal,  were  forced,  not  more  for  the  sake  of  con* 
sistency,  than  for  interest,  to  adhere  to  the  side  they  had 
espoused ;  because,  by  disavowing  the  right  of  appeal,  they 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  a  capital  charge,  for  disowning  the 
authority  of  parliament,  and  at  this  period  there  was  a  possi« 
bility  that  the  appellants  would  have  a  majority  on  the  first 
meeting  of  that  assembly. 

Excluded  from  the  capital  and  their  professional  duties,  the 
advocates  applied  themselves  to  secure  their  interest  with  the 
burghs,  in  a  meeting  that  was  to  take  place  at  Stirling ;  but 
baillie  Baird,  who  represeated  Edinburgh,  perceiving  that 
theirs  was  a  declining  cause,  with  a  policy,  not  always  neglected 
by  the  baillies  of  the  same  city,  even  at  this  day,  chose  to 
withdraw,  and  the  meeting  adjourned.  When  the  convention 
met  in  the  capital,  they  received  a  royal  mandate,  desiring 
them  to  consider  how  much  prejudice  they  sufiered  from  being 
represented  in  parliament  by  dependants  of  nobilitj^  and  to 
renew  the  good  old  acts  of  the  burghs,  which  prevented  any 
but  persons  in  trade  from  being  elected.  The  advocates,  who 
knew  that  this  admonition  was  levelled  at  them,  and  was  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  burghs  to  an  entire  subjection  to  Lau- 
derdale, circulated  among  the  members  **  reasons  why  the 
obsolete  regulations  were  now  inapplicable,"  and  the  burgesses 
were  induced  to  return  an  answer  to  his  majesty,  respectfully 
adhering  to  their  unrestrained  rights  of  election ;  but  even  this 
modest  reply  was  deemed  seditious,  and  the  provosts  of  Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen,  and  Jedburgh,  were  fined  for  a  paper  of  which 
Sir  George  Lockhart,  Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  and  Mr.  Walter, 
Pringle,  were  the  authors. 

Foiled  in  their  manoeuvres  with  the  burghs,  the  advocates 
presented  an  address  to  the  privy  council,  satisfactorily  estab- 
Ushipg  the  rights  of  appeal  both  from  precedent  and  acts  of 
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parliament,  and  the  propriety,  as  well  as  legality  of  their  re- 
fusing to  answer  upon  oath  as  to  their  professional  advice,  but 
so  far  from  breathing  any  thing  like  a  noble  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, it  is  marked  by  a  servile  crouching  to  royal  prero- 
gative, common  to  the  whole  profession  of  that  day ;  yet  all 
was  unavailing,  even  it  was  voted  seditious  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil, transmitted  to  the  king,  and  the  subscribers  processed.  A 
deputation  was  sent  to  London,  to  explain  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  the  advocates,  and  defences  were  given  in  to  the 
privy  council ;  but  while  the  cause  was  pending,  Sir  George 
M^Kenzie  called  together  all  the  advocates  who  remained, 
and  representing  to  them  the  folly  of  contending  with  their 
prince,  or  adhering  to  a  faction  unable  to  protect  them,  they 
all  agreed  to  a  submission,  throwing  themselves  entirely  on 
his  majesty's  mercy ;  to  which,  after  some  reluctance,  their 
leaders  who  were  at  court  also  acceded.*  **  Thus,"  says  Sir 
George  M^Kenzie,  **  the  storm  spent  itself  without  prejudice  to 
the  authority  it  had  opposed ;"  and  the  right  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  court  of  session  remained  suspended,  till 
restored  by  a  revolution,  one  of  whose  happy  consequences  it 
was  to  free  that  court  from  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  to 
render  appeals  to  parliament  less  necessary. 

During  these  political  dissensions,  the  presbyterians  alter- 
nately indulged  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  as  they  still  flat- 
tered themselves  with  the  lurking  favour  of  Lauderdale,  con- 
venticles increased;  but  now,  when  these  contentions  had 
ceased,  his  tyrannical  temper,  goaded  on  by  the  prelates, 
burst  forth  with  redoubled  fury,  and  upon  the  report  of  some 
trifling  disturbance,  in  addition  to  all  other  means  of  oppress 
sion,  ten  gentlemen,  and  two  noblemen's  seats  were  seized  and 
garrisoned,  under  the  pretext  of  preventing  disorders,  and  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  for  protesting  against  planting  garrisons  in  a 
peaceable  country,  as  being  intolerable  fetters  on  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  was  declared  incapable  of  any  public  trust,  and 
sent  a  dose  prisoner  to  Stirling  castle.  These  garrisons,  in- 
tended* to  curb  field  preachings,  only  rendered  conventicles 
more  attractive  and  crowded.     Hearing  the  gospel  under  cir« 

*  M'Kenzie,  p.  317,  et  seq.    Laing,  vol.  iii.  p.  79. 
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comstances  of  danger,  shed  a  sacred  sublimity  over  tlMse 
solemn  assemblies,  which,  now  driven  from  Ibe  busy  and 
peopled  districts,  were  kept  in  moors  and  wilds  in  the  moua- 
tains,  and  romantic  glens  of  the  country,  often  under  the 
clouded  canc^y  of  n'^ht,  or  amid  the  darkness  of  the  winter 

storm. 

Numbers  of  the  attendants  on  such  meetings,  wh«i  sum^ 
moned  before  the  priry  council,  knowing  that  imprisonment 
was  the  necessary  consequence,  refused  to  appear,  and  the 
council  had  recourse  to  an  obsolete  mode  of  oppression,  and 
issued  letters  of  intercom mnning,  by  which  the  absentees  were 
outlawed,  and  all  who  intercommuned  with  tb^n  were  con- 
sidered implicated  in  their  crimes,  and  rendered  liaUe  to  the 
same  punishment.  Their  nearest  relatives  were  forbid  to 
exercise  towards  them  the  common  offices  of  humanity,  and  in 
their  case,  even  charity  itself  was  guilt  The  letters  were  pro- 
claimed at  the  market  crosees  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
Lanark,  Cupar,  Perth,  Dunfermline,  Stirling,  and  Glasgow. 
The  words  of  the  deed  were  expressive,  nor  were  they  words 
of  course.  ^*  His  msj^ty  commands  all  bis  dutiful  subjects,  that 
they,  nor  none  of  them,  presume^  nor  take  in  hand  to  reset, 
supply,  or  intercommune  with  any  of  our  rebels  foresaid,  for 
the  causes  foresaid,  [preaching  or  bearing  preaching,]  nor 
fiiroish  them  with  meat,  drink,  house,  harbour,  victual,  nor 
no  other  thing  useful  or  comfortable  to  them ;  nor  have  intel- 
ligence with  them  by  word,  writ,  or  message,  or  any  other 
manner  of  way,  under  pain  to  be  repute  and  esteemed  art  and 
part  with  them  in  the  crimes  foresaid,  and  pursued  therefore, 
with  all  rigour  to  the  terror  of  others*"  It  would  be  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  numbers  thus  deprived  of  the  pfotection  of 
law,  and  excluded  the  benefits  of  social  life.  A  moderate 
comimtation  reckons  about  seventeen  tbonsaosd  of  all  vanks^ 
including  many  ladies  of  distinction  in  the  western  districss 
alone ;  randtitudes^  besides,  of  the  most  t espectafaie  stations 
were  crowded  in  the  solitary  dungeons  of  the  Bass,  or^  by 
severer  doom,  sold  as  recruits  for  the  French  service. 

In  the  harshest  meaanres  Sharpe  waa  generally  considered 
a  principal  instigator,  and,  in  those  where  truth  and  good 
faith  were  most  sharoefuUy  violated,  Uke  all  who  prostitute  a 
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Feligioas  precession  for  selfish  purposes,  he  enjoyed  an  in- 
faBM>us  pre^emineDoe.  Kirkton,  the  author  of  the  Church 
History,  having  been  decoyed  by  one  Carstairs,  a  spy  of  the 
primate's,  into  his  lodgings,  was  forcibly  detained  in  order  to 
extort  a  bribe,  when  Baillie  of  Jerriswood,  Kirkton's  brother** 
in-law,  having  heard  where  he  was,  proceeded  to  the  house^ 
burst  open  the  door  of  the  room,  and  released  him.  Irritated 
at  Baillie  for  his  interferenee,  Sharpe  antedated  a  warrant  for 
Kirktoa's  arrest,  obtained  the  signatures  of  nine  counsellors 
to  it,  and  delivered  it  to  his  myrmidon,  Carstairs,  who,  upon 
this  forgery,  procured  Baillie  to  be  convicted  of  obstructing 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  doty,  fined  in  five  hundred  pounds^ 
i»d  imprisoned  for  a  year.  On  this  occasion,  duke  Hamilton^ 
the  earls  of  Morton,  Dumfries,  Kincardine,  lords  Cochrane 
and  Primrose,  who  had  opposed  the  iniquitous  sentence,  were 
removed  from  the  council. 

But  the  xBost  perfidious  violation  of  honour  was  the  case  of 
Mitchellf  one  which,  by  destroying  all  reliance  upon  his  most 
solemn  asseverations,  may  be  viewed  as  among  the  influencing 
causes  of  the  archbishop's  death.  After  his  attempt  [vide 
p.  540.]  the  outlaw  had  resided  abroad  for  some  time,  till, 
conceiving  all  danger  over,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
married  a  woman,  the  owner  of  a  small  shop,  not  far  distant 
from  Sharpens  city  residence.  In  passing  occasionally,  the 
primate  had  observed  Mitchell  looking  earnestly  at  him,  which 
raised  his  suspicion;  he  imi^ined  he  saw  the  features  of 
the  former,  or  another  assassin,  and  caused  him  to  be  arrested. 
When  taken,  a  loaded  pistol  was  found  in  his  pocket,  which 
confirmed  Sharpens  suspicions,  but  no  odier  proof  appeared 
<of  his  guilt  or  identity.  Anxious,  however,  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  his  danger,  the  archbishop  swore  by  the  living  God, 
that  he  would  obtain  the  prisoner's  pardon  if  he  would  confess, 
and  at  last  induced  by  the  most  sacred  assurances  from  the 
eommisMoner,  chancellor,  and  privy  council,  that  his  life  would 
be  preserved,  Mitchell  acknowledged  his  attempt  upon  the 
primate,  but  declare<],  that  no  person  except  one  now  dead, 
was  privy  to  it.  Disappointed  in  discovering  a  conspiracy, 
the  council  barely  remitted  him  to  the  justiciary  upon  a  re- 
stricted libel,  but  one  of  his  judges  whispered  him  to  with- 
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draw  his  plea  of  guilty,  unless  his  limbs  as  well  as  his  life  Were 
secured.  Irritated  at  his  retractation,  he  was  sent  to  prison, 
and  remained  two  years,  loaded  with  fetters,  when  he  was  put  to 
the  torture ;  which  having  endured  till  he  fainted,  without  re- 
newing his  confession,  he  was  sent  to  the  Bass,  and  remained 
other  four  years  unregarded,  till  after  Lauderdale's  return  from 
court,  he  was  again  brought  to  the  bar,  [January  7th,  1678]. 

This  trial,  says  lord  Fountainhali,  one  of  the  most  solemn 
which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  for  a  hundred  years, 
lasted  four  days,  and  made  a  wonderful  noise  in  the  country. 
Primrose,  who  as  lord  register,  had  been  witness  to  the 
promise  of  life  made  by  the  council,  was  the  lord  justice 
general,  sir  (reorge  M'Kenzie,  who  had  been  the  pannel's  ad- 
vocate before,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  was  the 
public  prosecutor,  but  the  jury  was  *^  ane  assize  of  soldiers 
under  the  king's  pay,  and  others,  who,  as  they  imagined,  would 
be  clear  to  condemn  him/'  The  prisoner's  confession  was 
the  only  evidence  adduced  against  him,  and  the  court  pro- 
nounced that  his  defence  would  be  valid,  if  he  could  prove 
the  promise  of  life  under  which  it  was  emitted.  Sharpe, 
Rothes,  Lauderdale,  and  Hatton,  who  attested  the  confession, 
swore  that  no  such  promise  was  ever  given,  but  the  copy  of  the 
act  of  council  containing  it,  which  had  been  handed  privately 
by  the  justice  general  to  the  pannel's  advocate,  was  produced, 
and  the  books  of  council  which  were  lyin^  in  the  next  room 
were  craved  to  be  examined,  when  Lauderdale,  who  was  there 
only  as  a  witness,  furiously  interposed,  and  forbade  their 
inspection,  as  containing  the  king's  secrets,  and  the  very  lord 
who  had  furnished  the  document,  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  on  the  unhappy  pannel.  As  soon  as  the  court  rose,  the 
lords  went  to  the  council  chamber  to  peruse  the  record,  and 
each,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  detected  villany,  endeavoured  to 
shift  the  blame  from  himself,  for  the  fact  was  too  palpable  to 
deny,  when  Lauderdale  who  had,  it  is  possible,  previously  for- 
gotten it,  was  inclined  to  grant  a  respite.  But  Sharpe  in- 
sisted, that  to  spare  such  a  villain  was  to  sacrifice  him,  *^  then," 
replied  the  duke,  with  an  impious  and  barbarous  sarcasm, 
*^  let  him  glorify  God  in  the  Grassmarket,"  and  he  was  ex- 
ecuted accordingly. 
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'  Among  other  ol]9ects  of  Lauderdale's  visit  to  London^  one 
was  to  concert  means  for  enabling  Charles  to  keep  a  regular 
disposable  force  in  Scotland,  avaOable  in  case  of  any  exigence 
in  England;  and  the  diabolical  expedient  adopted  was  to 
^exasperate  the  Scottish  fanatics  to  some  broil."*     At  his 
return,  as  conventicles  were  most  numerous  in  the  west,  a  bond 
was  tendered  the  gentlemen  in  that  quarter,  requiring  them  to 
engage,  that  neither  their  families,  doihestics,  tenants,  nor  any 
of  their  dependants,  should'  attend  conventicles,  under  the  same 
penalties  as  the  delinquents.     The  gentlemen,  wtio  would 
readily  have  undertaken  any  rational  measures  for  suppressing 
these  obnoxious  meetings,  refused  this  impracticable  obligation, 
and  Lauderdale  represendng  the  subject  to  Charles,  declared 
the  district,  in  a  state  of  revolt.    By  express  injunctions  from 
the  king,  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  six  thousand  of  whom, 
were  savages  from  the  hills,  were  in  consequence,  marched  with 
all  the  apurtenance  of  war  among  a  people,  who  had  shown 
not  the  smallest  symptoms  of  rebellion.    Encouraged  by  indem- 
nity, every  species  of  atrocity  except  murder,  was  perpetrated^ 
while  the  privy  council  who  accompanied  them,  sat  at  Glasgow, 
they  spread  themselves  in  various  directions  over  the  country 
in  search  of  plunder,  and  as  every  portable  article  of  household 
convenience,  was  an  acquisition  to  a  Highlander,  their  depre- 
dations extended  to  pans,  gridirons,  and  even  baser  utensils,  if  of 
pewter ;  travellers  were  stopped  upon  the  highways,  and  not  un- 
frequently  stripped  of  their  stockings  and  shoes,  or  those  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  which  their  kilted  visitors  had  been  unac- 
customed to  possess.    The  country  was  amazed  at  such  a 
visitation,  and  although  their  sufferings  were  severe^  and  they 
were  exposed  to  the  worst  excesses  which  a  brutal  soldiery  are 
wont    to  exercise    in  a  conquered    country,   they  were  so 
generally  convinced  of  its  being  the  intention  of  government  to 
excite  them  to  insurrection,  that  with  a  patience  perhaps  un- 
paralleled in  history,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  despoiled, 
imprisoned,  and  tortured,  without  affording  their  oppressors 
the  smallest  occasion  for  accusing  them  of  any  crime,  unless 
that  of  rooted  aversion  to  prelacy,  of  which  such  apostles  and 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  454. 
VOL.  IV.  4  n 
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saA  meibods  of  instruction,  were  not  likely  to  render  tbem 
more  enamoorecL  Tbe  gendemen  who  refused  the  bonds,  were 
ambjected  to  a  new  mode  of  tbe  same  persecution,  and  under  a 
writ  of  lawburrows,  required  to  find  security  to  keep  the 
peace,  that  was  to  prevent  attendance  upon  conventicles,  in  as 
extensive  a  manner  as  was  required  under  tbe  bonds.  To 
prevent  the  state  of  the  country  from  being  known,  no  person 
was  suffered  to  quit  tbe  kingdom  without  permission;  yet 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  breaking  through  the  re*- 
striction,  carried  the  complaints  of  the  people  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne ;  but  the  only  result  was  a  letter  from  the  king  to 
Lauderdale,  approving  of  all  that  minister  had  dene.  While 
they  were  absent,  the  commissioner  assembled  a  convention, 
which  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  his  conduct,  and  voted 
a  cess  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  army,  a  subject  which 
added  to  tbe  distresses  of  the  times,  as  many,  from  a  principle 
of  patriotism,  denied  its  being  a  *^  free''  convention,  and  deemed 
it  unlawful  to  pay  a  cess  for  enslaving  the  country ;  and  others, 
from  a  principle  of  conscience,  refused  to  pay  a  tax  levied  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  suppressing  the  gospel. 

When  the  Highlanders,  loaded  with  plunder,  retired  to 
their  homes,  they  were  replaced  by  five  thousand  additional 
troops,  and  the  vexations  of  perverted  law  were  at  tbe  same 
time  redoubled,  by  increasing  the  number  of  judges,  and 
allowing  them  to  share  with  informers  the  fines  they  levied 
on  the  accused.  The  conjoined  despotism,  military  and  legal 
now  exercised,  so  merciless  and  universal,  while  it  distracted 
the  people,  began  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  desire 
of  retaliation.  Several  murders,  committed  among  the  soldiery 
themselves  about  this  time,  attributed  by  the  persecuted  to 
the  hired  agents  of  the  council,  and  by  the  government  to  the 
desperate  fanatics,  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  mutual  re- 
crimination between  the  parties,  till  the  assassination  of  arch- 
bishop Sharpe  threw  all  the  others  into  shade,  and  became 
the  watchword  of  the  most  cruel  proscription. 

As  Sharpe,  during  the  whole  troubles,  had  been  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  for  his  severity  against  conventicles,  those 
under  his  immediate  inspection,  to  merit  his  favour,  were 

similarly  active*     Among  the  rest,  Carmichael,  an  officer  in 
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his  dioo66e»  was  noted  for  oroelij;  and  his  iosuffsnible  enor* 
mities  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  fatal  catastrophe* 
This  wretch  had  been  accustomed  to  tortnre  the  wives,  child* 
ren,  and  servants,  of  the  mteroommuned,  to  oblige  them  to 
discover  the  places  of  their  relations'  retreats,  and  the  e3Ui»» 
peratton  which  such  inhnmanity  excited,  determined  nine  of 
the  ootcast  fogitives,  chiefly  petty  landholders  in  Fife,  to  in* 
flict  on  the  brutal  instrument  of  their  misery  some  exemplary 
chastisement,  as  a  terror  to  his  fellows.  Having  ineffectually 
lain  in  wait  for  the  agent,  when  they  were  about  to  separatei 
a  boy  informed  them  of  the  approach  of  the  principal.  Re^ 
ceiving  this  as  a  providential  intimation  that  he,  who  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  the  chnrch  and  country  endured,  thus 
delivered  into  their  hands,  should  suffer  from  them  that  right* 
eons  execution  which  his  treason  against  the  commonwealtli 
deserved,  but  which  no  public  tribunal  had  either  the  inclina- 
tion or  the  justice  to  inflict,  they  determined  to  assume  the 
very  doubtful  right  of  private  men  to  avenge  a  public  wrong* 
Hackston  of  Rathellet  alone  opposed  their  procedure;  be  said 
an  object  of  such  importance  required  mature  deliberation, 
and,  besides,  refused  to  interfere^  as  he  had  individually  quar* 
relled  with  Sbarpe  abont  tithes ;  but,  unmindful  of  his  obser«> 
vatbns,  the  others  pursued  the  primate,  and  having  come  up 
with  him  on  Magus*moor,  not  &r  from  St.  Andrews^  they  cut 
the  traces  of  the  carriage,  and  having  disarmed  and  dismounted 
his  attendants,  they  ordered  him  to  come  fortl^  that  they 
might  not  injure  his  daughter,  who  was  in  the  coach  with  him. 
Refusing  to  move,  when  dragged  out  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
implored  mercy,  and  promised  the  party  they  should  never 
be  called  to  account  for  that  day's  mark ;  but  they  reminded 
him  of  his  oath  to  Mitchell,  and  protested  it  was  from  no 
motives  of  personal  revenge  they  sought  his  life,  but  because 
for  eighteen  years  he  had  imbrued  his  bands  in  the  blood  of 
the  saints,  and,  at  the  same  time,  upbraiding  him  with  keepr 
ing  up  the  king's  pardon  after  Pentland,  they  left  him  mangled 
and  lifeless  on  the  highway. 

Eager  to  catch  hold  of  whatever  migbt  tend  to  justify  their 
own  atrocious  proceedings,  the  privy  council,  impntiog  the 
archbishop's  death  to  the  whole  body  of  the  whigf,  resorted 
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themselves  to  measures  equally  indefensible,  and 
the  preposterous  spectacle  of  an  infuriated  government,  pur- 
suing not  the  ends  of  justice,  but  of  revenge;  less  anxious  to 
bring  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  deed  to  ponishment,  than 
to  involve  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  in  its  guilt.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  die  primate's  life  had  been  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring a  proclamation  to  enforce  the  rigorous  execution  of 
the  sanguinary  statutes  already  enacted^  and  his  survi^ng 
associates  religiously  attended  to  his  last  bequest.  Along 
with  a  proclamation  for  dbcovering  the  assassins,  orders  were 
issued  for  disarming  the  peq[>Ie,  and  dispersing  conventicles 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  which  obliged  the  others,  in  self- 
defence,  to  increase  their  numbers,  assume  a  more  formidable 
array,  and,  .as  was  to  be  expected,  produced  the  insurrection 
so  long  desired. 

Dreading  what  the  effect  of  increased  persecution  might 
be,  a  party  of  about  eighty  persons,  chiefly  intercommnned, 
determined  to  lift  up  a  testimony  against  the  defections  and 
sins  of  the  times,  headed  by  Robert  Hamilton,  brother  of 
the  laird  of  Preston,  proceeded  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  [May  29th,  1679]  to  the  burgh  of  Rutherglen, 
burned  the  act  recissory,  and  all  the  acts  restoring  prelacy, 
extinguished  the  bonfires,  and  affixed  their  declaration  on 
the  market  cross.  Graham  of  Claverhouse — afterwards  infa- 
mous for  his  cold-blooded  assassinations — who  was  then  at 
Glasgow,  irritated  at  these  proceedings,  and  armed  with  the 
counciPs  sanguinary  powers,  determined  to  inflict  signal  ven- 
geance on  a  field  meeting  whith  be  learned  was  to  be  held  in 
Loudon  hill  on  the  Sabbath  following,  and  among  whom, 
perhaps,  some  of  that  audacious  party  might  assemble.  His 
attempt  was,  however,  so  warmly  anticipated  by  the  armed 
part  of  the  congregation,  who  advanced  to  meet  him  at  Drum- 
dog,  that  he  left  thirty  of  his  dragoons  dead  on  the  field,  and 
owed  his  personal  safety  to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  The 
certainty  of  a  dreadful  retaliation  if  they  dispersed,  determined 
the  whigs  to  remain  together,  and  follow  up  their  victory ; 
but  by  a  short  delay  they  allowed  the  troops  to  barricade 
hastily  the  streets  to  Glasgow,  and  being  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  enter,  they  retired  to  a  moor  near  Hamilton,  where 
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they  formed  a  ]eind  of  encampment,  to  wait  for  re-enforce- 
ments,  wbich  the  news  of  their  success  attracted  from  all 
quarters.  But,  unhappily,  the  precious  moments,  that  should 
have  been  devoted  to  organize  and  discipline  the  assemblage, 
were  wasted  in  violent  altercation  respecting  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  should  justify  their  taking  arms,  or,  in  their  own 
language,  respecting  what  they  should  put  down  as  the  state 
of  the  quarrel — the  indulgence,  the  cess,  and  the  interest  of 
the  king. 

Meanwhile  the  council,  who,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
rising,  bad  transmitted  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  to 
London,  collected  and  interposed  between  Edinburgh  and 
the  insurgents  the  whole  military  force  of  the  country,  leaving 
the  west  entirely  to  the  dbcretion  of  the  whigs.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  failure  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  of  France, 
to  pay  his  brother  of  Britain  some  part  of  his  beggarly  wages, 
Charles  had  admitted  the  popular  party  in  England  to  his 
councils,  but  they  could  not  introduce  any  change  of  measures 
with  regard  to  Scotland.  Monmouth,  the  king^s  favourite 
natural  son,  was  immediately  despatched  with  orders  not  to 
treat  with,  but  to  destroy  the  rebels.  Ten  thousand  troops 
were  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  at  the  head  of  this  formidable 
force  he  proceeded  against  the  whigs,  whose  number  had 
never  exceeded  four  thousand.  They  still  occupied  the  same 
ground  on  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  and  were  only  assailable 
by  the  narrow  bridge  at  Bothwell.  As  no  conditions  were 
offisred  except  unconditional  submission,  there  remained  no 
other  alternative  but  to  fight,  and  for  this  they  were  not  pre- 
pared when  the  king's  troops  advanced — they  had  neither 
order  nor  officers.  A  party,  the  leader  of  which  is  uncertain, 
disputed  the  bridge;  but  the  moment  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  for  want  of  ammunition  die  rout  became  universal, 
nearly  four  hundred  were  killed  chiefly  in  flight,  and  up- 
wards of  twelve  hundred  surrendered  at  discretion.  Graham, 
in  revenge  for  his  dishimour  at  Drumclog  proposed  to  sack 
Glai^pow,  but  Monmouth,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  his  feel- 
ings, rejected  the  proposal. 

The  royal  duke  preserved  the  prisoners  from  massacre,  but 
he  could  not  preserve  theni  from  the  cruel  mocking  and  bar- 
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barous  treatment  of  their  gnarda^  they  were  driveo  with  every 
mark  of  contumely  like  cattle,  to  Edinburgh,  and  lor  several 
months  confined  to  the  Grey  Friars'  church-yard,  almost  with- 
out covering,  exposed  to  every  indemeac^  of  the  weather,  and 
plundered  of  what  little  property  they  had  about  them,  or  what 
their  friends  had  found  means  to  convey,  in  hopes  of  their  being 
able  to  purchase  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  some  allevia- 
tion of  their  suiFerii)gs.  Monmouth  on  his  arrival  at  oourt, 
obtained  from  the  king  an  indemnity  and  a  new  indolgenoe, 
but  the  former  was  clogged  with  a  bond,  and  the  latter  was  soon 
withdrawn.  By  the  persuasion  of  some  of  the  indulged  minis* 
ters,  a  majority  of  those  confined  in  the  Grey  Friars'  church- 
yard accepted  the  bond,  and  a  few  were  released.  Two  min* 
isters,  however,  were  executed  in  Edinbui^h,  and  five  of  the 
recusants  were  sent  to  Magu»-moor,  to  propitiate  the  manes  of 
Sharpe,  although  three  of  them  had  never  {leen  in  Fife^  and  two 
of  them  declared  they  had  not  so  much  as  seen  a  bishop  in  their 
lives ;  the  rest  were  without  distincti<m,  delivered  over  to  a  fisllow 
named  Paterson,  captain  of  a  trading  brig,  to  be  by  him  sold  as 
slaves  in  the  colonies,  but  the  vessel  having  struck  upon  a  rock 
in  the  Orkneys,  the  miscreant  would  not  allow  the  hatches  to  be 
opened,  to  give  a  chance  of  escape,  and  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred perished  miserably  in  the  wreck,  which  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  all,  but  for  a  sailor,  who,  in  spite  of  the  captain's 
orders,  opened  a  hole  in  the  deck  with  an  axe,  and  aflforded  to 
about  fifty,  the  means  of  escape.  Government,  gratified  by 
the  insurrection,  boasted  loudly  <^  their  clemency,  because 
instead  of  shedding  the  blood,  they  only  oonfiscated  the  estates 
of  the  suspected.  The  justiciary  divided,  one  quorum  per- 
formed a  very  lucrative  circuit,  in  the  west,  while  another  ex- 
ercised their  talents  in  the  north,  and  '  by  the  private  compo- 
sitions and  public  forfeitures  of  the  landholders,  amply  re- 
warded the  minions  of  administration,  while  Claverhouse  sati- 
ated his  revenge,  and  bis  military  ruffians  revelled  in  die  spoil 
of  humbler  subjects  in  the  south. 

Whatever  pleasing  anticipations  the  presence  of  the  patriots 
in  the  cabinet  had  inspired,  were  quickly  dispelled  by  the  king, 
who  would,  with  regard  to  the  ancient  kingdom,  neither  listen 
to  their  suggestions,  nor  follow  their  odvice.     When  the  com- 
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plaints  of  Scotland  were  again  repeated  to  hint)  he  allowed 
that  Lauderdale  bad  done  many  *^  damnable  things"  there,  but 
nothing  against  the  royal  interest!  nor  wou^d  the  commis- 
sioner's rule  over  that  unhappy  country  ever  have  been  shaken, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  still  more  obnoxious  vice* 
roy.  The  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  constrained  to  reside 
abroad  on  account  of  his  religion,  was  recalled  from  the  con- 
tinent during  a  temporary  illness  of  his  brother,  and  as  a  more 
honourable  exile  was  sent  down  to  reside  in  Scotland*  His 
entrance  into  the  Soottbh  capital  was  conducted  with  great 
pomp,  the  sixteen  companies  of  train-bands  were  called  ont 
open  the  occasion,  and  sixty  men  selected  from  them,  ac- 
coutred and  apparelled  in  their  best  manner,  were  appointed 
bis  body-guard.  An  entertainment  also  was  given  by  the 
magistrates,  which,  for  extravagance  and  wastes  in  times  of 
public  bankruptcy  and  distress,  might  stand  a  comparison  with 
any  sumptuous  exhibition  of  more  modern  date«  It  cost 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  besides  presents,  an  enor- 
mous sum  in  these  days,  and  in  the  then  state  of  Scotland. 
He  was  admitted  to  act  as  a  privy  counsellor,  without  being 
required  to  take  the  oaths,  the  king  having  desired  him  alone  to 
be  exempted  from  any  general  test  enacted  by  the  parliament ; 
during  his  short  stay  of  three  months,  however,  lie  intermed- 
dled little  in  public  affairs,  and  contrived  so  well  to  conceal 
the  severity  of  his  temper,  that  had  he  never  returned  or  reigned, 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  doubted  whether  ihe  accusations  of 
the  presbyterians  respecting  his  cruelty  and  intolerance,  had 
not  been  aspersions. 

Little  as  the  episcopalian  party  were  disposed  to  exercise 
forbearance  to  any  who  bore  the  name  of  presby  terian,  yet  their 
fury  was  roused  in  proportion  as  those  who  professed,  avowed, 
and  acted  up  to  their  profession ;  while  the  thorough-principled 
presbyterians  as  naturally,  the  more  they  were  persecuted, 
dung  the  closer  to  the  tenets  for  which  they  suffered.  A  few, 
or  as  tliey  styled  themselves,  **a  remnant,"  who  separated  from 
their  complying  brethren,  were  marked  out  as  peculiar  objects  of 
vengeance.  Hunted  on  the  mountains,  and  excluded  from  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  they  naturally  turned  their  attention  to  the 
mutual  obligatksns  of  magistrates  and  people;  and  the  duty  of 
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yielding  obedience  to  ^nnts,  was  the  frequent  subject  of  tbeir 
discourses — but  their  preachers  were  now  reduced  to  two»  Cai^gill 
and  Cameron,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  the  covenanters  of  this 
day  derive  the  designation  by  which  they  are  generally  known. 
Few  as  they  were,  however,  they  determined  to  make  a  full  and 
open  confession  and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation 
— to  protest  against  the  infringement  of  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties — and  renounce  formally  that  government,  which  had 
broken  every  engagement,  overturned  the  entire  constitution, 
and  was  known  only  by  the  evils  it  inflicted.     Cargill,  with 
Mr.  Henry  Hall  of  Haughead,  being  surprised  at  Queensferry 
by  the  governor  of  Blackness  castle,  on  the  information  of  the 
curates  of  Carriden  and  Borrowstounness,  Hall,  in  generously 
aiding  the  escape  of  his  minister,  was  himself  mortally  wounded, 
and  on  his  person  was  found  the  unfinished  draught  of  a  paper 
enumerating  the  evils  under  which  the  country  groaned,  and 
proposing  the  civil  and  judicial  law,  given  by  God  to  his  people 
Israel,  as  a  model  to  be  substituted  in  room  of  the  granny  of 
Charles  Stuart ;  who  drew  this  sketch,  or  whether  it  were  merely 
private  notes,  was  never  certainly  known,'  but  it  was  imme- 
diately attributed  by  the  council  to  the  whole  party,  who  were 
charged  with  the  design  of  changing  the  form  of  government 
Immediately  upon  his  escape,  Cargill  joined  Richard  Cameron 
in  Ayrshire,  with  whom  he  drew  up  the  form  of  a  testimony 
agreeably  to  what  the  afflicted  state  of  the  church  and  country 
seemed  to  require,  and  accompanied  by  about  twenty  armed 
persons,  affixed  the  declaration  to  Sanquhar  cross,  [22d  June, 
1680.]     To  this  measure  they  were  prematurely  forced  by  the 
universal  representation  given  of  them  as  republicans,  by  their 
adversaries ;  and  they  found  themselves  called  upon  to  declare 
their  adherence  to  the  monarchical  system  of  government  ac- 
knowledged by  the  covenants,  while  they  disowned  Charles  Stuart 
as  their  lawful  sovereign — ^although  descended  ^  as  far  as  they 
knew,''  from  their  ancient  kings— for  his  peijary  and  breach  cif 
covenant — ^for  his  usurpation  over  the  church,  and  his  tyranny 
in  the  state-^declared  war  against  him  and  hb  supporters,  and 
protested  against  the  duke  of  York  as  a  papist's  succeeding  to 
the  throne.      These  proceedings  called  forth  a  proclamation 
from  the  council,  ofiering  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  any 
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pf  these  concerned  in  the  rebellious  deed,  and  ordaining  all  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  western  districts,  from  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  to  be  examined  upon  oath  respecting  the  time  when 
they  saw  any  of  the  proscribed,  or  if  they  knew  any  of  theii^ 
lurking  places,  under  pain  of  being  considered  as  equally  guilQr 
ia  case  of  concealment.     Orders  were  also  issued  to  Dalziel,  to 
send  out  parties  to  scour  the  country,  and  secure  the  ring- 
leaders.    While  these  were  actively  patrolling  the  most  ob- 
noxious quarters,  a  large  body  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dragoons,  surprised  a  party  of  the  wanderers,  consisting 
of  about  forty  foot,  and  twenty-six  horse,  headed  by  Hackston 
of  Rathellet,  with  whom  was  the  two  Camerons,  at  a  place 
called  Aird's  moss.     The  persecuted,  who  knew  they  bad  no 
mercy  to  expect,  drew  up  their  horse  at  the  entry  to  the  moss^ 
and  on  the  advance  of  the  king's  troops,  boldly  attempted  to 
charge  through  them ;  but  the  foot  being  ill  armed  and  unable 
to  support  them,  they  were  quickly  surrounded,  and  after  a 
brave  resistance,  were  all  either  killed  on  the  spot,  or  wounded 
and  taken.     Cameron  and  his  brother  fell  in  the  iSeld;  but 
Hackston,  severely  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  was  reserved 
for  a  more  cruel  death — ignominious  only  to  those  who  inflicted 
it     Richard  Cameron's  head  and  right  hand  were  cut  off  and 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times;  but, 
with  more  than  common  barbarity,  they  were  carried  to  his 
father  in  prison,  who  was  tauntingly  asked  if  he  recognised 
them. — ^*  Oh  I  yes,"  said  the  venerable  old  man,  weeping  as 
he  took  them  and  kissed  them,  '^  they  are  my  son's — my  own 
dear  son's  I"  then  meekly  added,  ^*  it  is  the  Lord  I  good  is  the 
will  of  the  Lord !"    Hackston  was  carried  faint  and  bleeding 
before  Dalsiel,  at  Lanark,  who,  unmoved  by  his  situatioQ^ 
threatened  to  roast  him,  because  he  deemed  some  of  his  answers 
unsatbiactory,  and  with  characteristic  ferocity  ordered  him  td 
be  put  in  irons  and  fastened  to  the  floor;  and  refused  even  to 
albw  his  wounds  to  be  dressed.    When  he  reached  the  capital, 
he  was  carried  in  on  horseback,  with  his  face  to  the  tail ;  his 
companions  on  foot  were  marched  before  him  fastened  to  an 
iron  goad.   Before  the  council,  he  refused  to  own  the  authority 
of  the  king,  being  in  direct  opposition  to  God,  and  theirs,  as 
derived  from  him.    Hb  enfeebled  state,  which  seemed  unable  to 
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sustain,  aloiie  prevented  the  application  of  torture,  and  he  was  re- 
mitted to  the  court  of  justiciary  to  undergo  the  mock  form  of  a 
trial.    Having  disowned  the  authority  also  of  this  court,  he  was 
found  guilty  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  his  sentence  and  mode  of 
execution  had  been  previously  determined  by  the  council,  and  he 
was  carried  from  the  bar  to  the  scaffold.  No  friend  was  permitted 
to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments,  nor  was  be  allowed  to  ad- 
dress the  people.     He  endured  his  revolting  punishment  with 
unshrinking  fortitude ;  his  right  hand  was  first  cut  off,  and  the 
executioner  having  been  long  in  the  operation,  he  calmly  re- 
quested him  to  strike  on  the  joint  of  the  left.    When  both  were 
amputated,  he  was  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  gallows  by  a  pulley, 
and  while  alive,  let  down  to  within  reach  of  the  executioner, 
who  tore  his  palpitating  heart  from  his  bosom,  and  threw  it 
upon  the  scaffold ;  he  then  stuck  it  upon  a  knife,  and  exhibited 
it  from  different  parts  of  the  stage  to  the  people,  exclaiming. 
Here  is  the  heart  of  a  traitor  I  after  which,  with  his  bowels,  it 
was  thrown  into  a  fire  prepared  for  the  purpose;  his  body  was 
quartered,  and  the  parts  affixed  at  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow, 
Leith,  and  Bruntisland. 

Dispersed  and  dejected,  all  the  presbyterian  ministers  had 
declined  the  perilous  service  of  the  fields,  and  excepting  those 
who  had  left  the  country,  they  had  in  one  shape  or  other  re- 
ceded from  the  covenant,  and  had  measures  of  even  moderate 
severity  been  adopted,  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the 
generality  would  have  complied,  and  probably  with  the  race 
the  profession  would  have  been  extinct  in  Scotland;  b«t  as 
their  numbers  diminished,  the  malignity  of  their  persecutors 
increased,  whose  fury  as  it  became  more  concentrated,  burned 
more  intensely.  Donald  Cargill^  alone  remained  as  the  public 
representative  of  the  cause  of  the  covenant,  and  as  the  last 
weapon  he  could  wield  in  its  defence,  he  proceeded  to  take  the 
extraordinary  step  of  excommunicating  the  most  notorious  of 
those  who  bad  now  apostatized,  ncyt  only  from  it,  bat  from  re- 
ligion itself.  After  sermon,  at  Torwood  in  Stirlingshire^ 
celebrated  as  one  of  Wallace's  favourite  retreats,  about  the 
latter  end  of  September,  he  proceeded  to  pronounce  sentence 
against  the  king,  Lauderdale,  Dalziel,  and  the  lord  advocate, 
the  whole  of  whom  had  most  solemnly  signed  the  national 
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bonds,  aod  were  now  the  active  persecutors  of  those  who  re- 
fused to  violate  the  same  oaths,  and  as  such  were  fairly  liable 
to  this  discipline,  from  the  only  remnant  who  held  fast  their 
profession,  although  perhaps,  it  was  carrying  it  too  far  to  include 
the  dukes  of  York  and  Monmouth,  neither  of  whom  had  ever 
joined  the  presbytcrian  diurch. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  now  of  the  transaction,  the 
impression  it  made  at  the  time  was  deep  and  indelible,  not 
only  on  those  who  outbraved  the  blast  of  persecution,  but  on 
those,  who,  more  secretly,  cherished  their  dissatisfaction,  and 
bent  to  the  storm,  till  the  hour  of  effiectual  assistance  arrived, 
it  redoubled  the  rage  of  the  apostates,  but  it  seems  pretty  well 
attested,  that  although  they  affected  to  despise,  yet  some  of 
the  boldest  felt  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  transaction  disturb 
their  hours  of  revelry,  and  in  their  last  moments  aggravate  the 
horrors  of  death. 

York,  to  escape  the  attacks  of  the  English  parliament,  again 
sought  refuge  in  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  with  his  dutchess, 
in  October,  and  took  upon  himself  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
menu  Lauderdale,  incapacitated  for  business,  having  resigned, 
or  being  deprived,  the  secretaryship  was  given  to  the  earl  of 
Moray,  and  a  motely  administration  was  made  up  of  a  selection 
from  the  different  political  partisans,  but  the  persecution  of  the 
covenanters  continued  with  •even  increased  virulence,  and  the 
suspected  were  now  first  punished,  not  for  their  actions  only,  but 
for  their  private  opinions,  which  torture  was  employed  to  ex* 
piscate.  Actuated  by  the  same  Jesuitical  spirit,  the  sports  of 
the  boys  became  big  with  sedition :  the  students  at  Edinburgh 
college  had  burned  an  effigy  of  the  pope ;  and  those  at  Glasgow, 
had  assumed  the  anti-popery  badge  of  the  blue  ribbon,  but  as 
those  who  had  officiated  in  degrading  the  ^*  image  of  the  beast'' 
were  deemed  the  more  culpable,  several  of  them  were  im- 
prisoned, and  the  coll^;e  shut  up  finr  the  riot.  This  exasperated 
the  "  collegians,"  the  majcHrity  of  whom  were  noblemen  and 
gentlemen's  sons,  whose  fathers  had  conformed,  and  they 
threatened  to  burn  the  provost's  bouse,  because  he  had  not  pro- 
tected the  rights  ot  the  university,  of  which  the  magistrates  were 
the  patrons.  In  die  midst  of  the  fracas,  Priestfield,  his  lordship's 
house,  about  seven  miles  from  town,  was  actually  burned,  and 
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although  no  discovery  was  made,  the  classes  were  ordered  to  be 
dispersed,  and  the  students  forbid  to  come  within  fifteen  miles 
of  the  city. 

During  this  horrible  period,  the  records  of  the  justiciary 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  villanous  subserviency  of  that 
detestable  tribunal.  Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  who  is  deservedly 
held  infamous  for  his  peculiar  aptitude  to  every  deed  of  legal 
murder  and  oppressbn,  introduced  about  this  time  a  practice 
subversive  of  all  justice,  and  which,  were  it  tolerated,  would 
render  juries  in  a  majority  of  cases,  as  they  were  with  hardly 
an  exception  from  this  date  till  the  revolution,  the  mere 
echoes  of  the  public  accuser.  Before  they  retired,  he  threatened 
them  with  a  process  of  error  if  they  made  an  improper 
return,  and  in  numerous  instances  extorted  a  reluctant  verdict^ 
from  an  unconvinced,  but  overawed  assize.  Perhaps  no  trial 
of  the  time  places  the  complicated  iniquity  of  the  ruling  party 
in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  than  that  of  two  poor  young 
women,  Isobel  Alison  of  Perth,  and  Marion  Harvey,  a  maid- 
servant in  Borrowstonnness.  The  one  was  apprehended  only 
for  making  some  remarks  on  the  severity  of  the  persecutprs,  and 
the  other  was  seized  as  she  was  walking  quietly  along  the  high- 
way to  attend  ^  sermon.  They  were  first  examined  before  the 
privy  council,  and  as  it  was  no  difficult  matter,  the  two  simple 
hearted  girls  were  easily  ensnared  by  the  insidions  questions 
put  to  them.  They  both  acknowledged,  the  Sanquhar  declara- 
tion, having  heard  Mr.  Cargill  preach,  and  having  spoken 
with  intercommuned  persons.  When  brought  before  the  justi- 
ciary, their  confessions,  to  which  they  adhered,  were  the  only 
evidence  against  them,  and  when  one  of  the  jury  urged  that 
there  was  no  fact  proved,  the  lord  advocate  passionately  replied, 
that  what  they  said  was  treason,  and  charged  them  to  act  ac- 
cording to  law,  otherwise,  he  knew  what  to  do  I  A  verdict  of 
guilty  was  brought  in,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  die  as 
traitors.  They  were  hanged  with  some  criminals  for  child 
murder,  but  they  retained  their  composure,  rejoicing  that 
they  suffered  not  as  evil-doers.  ^*  I  am  not  yet  twenty,"  said 
Marion  Harvey,  just  before  being  turned  over,  <*and  they  cam 
(^h&rge  me  with  nothing  but  my  judgment.'^  * 

*  Fountainhall.    Cloud  of  Witnesses^ 
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Niue  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  supreme  council  of 
the  nation  had  been  convoked,   during  which  interval,  the 
people  had   groaned   under  an   accumulation    of  every  evil 
which  misgovemment  could  inflict  upon  a  nation — ^legal  tyranny, 
perverted  justice,  domestic  espionage,  and  military  license — 
yet  the  interruption  was  not  regretted,  nor  were  any  hopes  of 
redress  entertained  from  its  assembling.     Every  successive  par- 
liament since  the  restoration-one,  had  forged  additional  fetters 
for  the  country,  a  dread  of  the  monstrous  statutes  which  them- 
selves had  enacted,  and  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  pre- 
rogative, which  in  the  madness  of  their  loyal^  they  had  ren- 
dered irresistible,  had  so  broken  the  spirit  of  the  nobles,  and 
crushed  the  patriotism  of  the  commons,  that  a  meeting  of  the 
estates  was  become  a  mere  form  for  registering  theroy^  edicts. 
But  it  was  proposed  to  exclude  James  from  the  English  throne, 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  call  a  parliament  to  secure  the 
Scottish,  though  were  it  not  that  we  knew  the  occasion  to  have 
been  so  serious,  we  would  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  it  was 
intended  to  burlesque  representative  assemblies.     It  sat  down 
28th  July,  1681,  and  in  the  language  of  the  day,  was  '*a  fre- 
quent meeting,'^  all  ranks  being  anxious  to  pay  homage  to  the 
king's  brother.     The  king  in  his  letter  gravely  told  his  legis- 
lators, that  *^he  ever  judged  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his 
subjects  inseparable,  and  that  his  service  could  not  be  divided 
from  their  happiness !''     The  duke  expressed  his  delight  in 
having  it  in  command  from  his  majesty,  to  assure  them  that  he 
would  inviolably  maintain  and  protect  the  protestant  religion, 
allow  no  interruption  of  the  law  for  security  of  his  subjects' 
properties  and  rights,  and  always  discountenance  all  courses 
contrary  thereto  I"     And  the  parliament,  in  reply,  declared 
<^  their  great  satisfaction  in  finding  his  majesty  so  much  con- 
cerned for  the  protestant  religion,  not  only  in  his  gracious  let- 
ter, but  in  the  whole  conduct  of  his  government;"  and  told 
bim,  their  anxious  desires  to  serve  him  were  excited  *^  not  more 
by  his  extraordinary  kindness  to  those  who  have  continued  in 
their  duty,  than  by  his  wonderful  clemency  to  such  as  had 
fallen  from  it."*     The  proceedings  were  worthy  of  the  com* 

t  Cargill  and  four  others  were  executed  the  day  before  the  parliament  met. 
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mencement  The  first  act  ratified  all  former  acts  for  settling 
and  securing  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  true  kirk  of  God, 
and  all  acts  against  popery ;  the  next  went  directly  to  overturn 
the  whole  fabric— asserting,  that  the  royal  power  was  derived 
from  God  alone ;  it  recognized  the  lineal  succession  according 
to  the  proximity  of  blood,  as  a  fundamental  and  unalterable 
law  of  the  realm ;  it  affirmed  that  no  difierenoe  of  religion, 
nor  no  act  of  parliament  made,  or  to  be  made,  could  stop  or 
hinder  the  nearest  heirs  from  the  free,  full,  and  actual  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  and  declared  it  high  treason  to 
propose  any  alteration  or  limitation  of  the  hereditary  rights 
of  the  crown.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  observe  the  anxiety 
displayed  to  get  the  divine  right  and  lineal  succession  estab- 
lished by  act  of  parliament,  while  the  same  body  is  declared 
incompetent  to  alter  or  amend  what  diey  were  called  upon  to 
confirm ;  but  the  recollection  is  pregnant  with  instruction — 
that  within  eight  years  the  crown  was  forfeited,  and  the  lineal 
heirs  sent  to  wander  as  fugitives  and  vagabonds  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  by  a  resolution  of  the  same  assembly,  composed  of 
V  nearly  the  same  men. 

Sensible  of  the  incongruity  of  securing  to  a  papist  the 
possesion  of  a  crown,  one  of  whose  prerogatives  it  was 
to  alter  or  change  the  religion  of  the  state,  some  protection 
was  required  for  the  protestant  faith,  in  the  new  exigence ; 
this  security  James  had  promised,  bat  in  order  to  show 
some  appearance  of  regard  to  his  word,  he  had  recourse  to 
a  Jesuitical  expedient,  more  dishonourable  than  the  breach 
of  it  would  have  been — the  security  was  converted  into  a  test 
of  passive  obedience,  with  a  very  loose  clause  respecting  the 
protestant  religion.  When  the  latter  obligation  was  required 
to  be  defined,  Dalrymple,  lord  president,  suggested  that  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  in  the  infancy  of  James  \L 
should  be  imbodied  and  sworn  to;  which  being  considered 
prelatical,  was  inserted  accordingly,  and  hurried  through  the 
house  without  time  being  allowed  for  its  consideration.  The 
oath  thus  became  a  mass  of  contradiction  and  absurdity ;  with 
the  same  breath  the  subscriber  swore  to  defend  the  protestant 
religion  with  his  life  and  estate,  and  with  the  next  to  conform 
to  whatever  religion  the  king  should  choose  to  appoint — to 
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acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  the  duties  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  of  resistance,  and  to  support  exclusively,  and  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  presbytery  and  episcopacy.  An 
oath  containing  propositions  so  opposite,  and  enforcing  duties 
the  performance  of  which  was  impracticable,  necessarily  in- 
volved perjury,  and  therefore,  it  was  supposed,  would  never 
be  administered ;  but  the  court  satellites,  were  accustomed  to^ 
and  regardless  of  oaths,  and  the  duke  being  himself  exempted, 
he  was  determined  to  push  the  advantage  it  gave  him  over  the 
presbyterians,  although  at  the  expense  of  every  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  of  every  tie  which  binds  society  together. 

An  immense  majority  of  those  who  held  public  situations 
submitted  to  take  the  test,  and  Scotland  presented  the  appal- 
ling sight  of  a  government  whose  security  was  built  upon  a 
general  dereliction  of  truth  and  sincerity.     A  number  of  the 
episcopalian  clergy,  to  their  honour,  relinquished  their  livings 
rather  than  receive  the  test;  the  dissatisfaction  was  so  general, 
that  an  explanation  of  the  oath  was  published;  and  among 
the  counsellors  of  state,  some  were  allowed  to  take  it  with  a  par- 
tial explanation.    The  earl  of  Argyle  would  have  relinquished 
his  ofBce  rather  than  subscribe,  but  when  pressed  by  the  duke 
of  York,  he  complied,  subjoining  an  explanation  of  his  own, 
*^  that  as  the  parliament  never  meant  to  impose  contradictory 
oaths,  he  took  it  as  far  as  consistent  with  itself,  and  the  protes* 
tant  faith,  but  that  he  meant  not  to  bind  t>r  preclude  himself 
in  his  station,  in  a  lawful  manner,  from  wishing  or  endeavouring 
any  alteration  which  he  thought  of  advantage  to  the  church  or 
state,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  protestant  religion  and  his 
loyalty ;  and    this  he  understood  to  be  a  part  of  his  oath." 
For  this  explanation,  as  containing  treason,  leasing,  and  per- 
jury, he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  a  jury  of  his  peers  was 
procured,   base  enough   to  find  him  guilty  of  the  two  first 
charges,  but  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from  the  castle 
as  page  to  lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  his  stepdaughter,  and  assisted 
by  Scott,  minister  of  Hawick,  and  William  Veitch,  ah  outed 
ifninister,   eluded   his   pursuers  and    reached    London,   from 
whence,  he  procured  a  passage  to  the  continent.     He  was  con- 
demned, forfeited,  and  degraded  in  absence,  and  it  was  even 
proposed  in  council,  publicly  to  whip  the  noble  young  lady 
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through  Edinburgh  streets,  for  assisting  her  mother^s  husband 
to  escape ;  so  gallant  were  the  Scottish  cavaliers ! 

At  home  and  abroad,  this  sentence  excited  universal  detesta- 
tion.  The  cose  was  printed  in  London,  and  had  a  great  effect  in 
confirming  the  English  patriots  in  their  dread  of  a  popish  suc- 
cessor, whose  tyrannical  disposition  had  been  displayed  with 
such  unmitigated  virulence,  against  a  nobleman,  whose  only 
crimes  were   his  estates  and  his  religion;    *^  I   am   not   ac- 
quainted," said  lord  Halifax  to  the  king,  when  he  heard  it, 
*^  with  the  laws  of  Scotland,  but  the  law  of  England  would 
not  have  hanged  a  dog  for  such  an  o£fence/'     In  Scotland,  the 
consternation  was  universal,  and  the  most  obnoxious  of  those  who 
had  opposed  the  test,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  Dalrymple  of  Stair, 
and  Fletcher  of  Salton,  retired  to  the  continent,  while  others 
of  the  principal  nobility  rather  resigned  their  heritable  juris- 
diction3  than  receive  it.     After  triumphing  over  the  patriots 
in  England,  Charles  permitted  hb  brother  to  return  to  court, 
and  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  Scottish  prelates  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  applauding  his  measures  and  his 
zeal,  to  which  they  attributed  the  stability  of  the  episcopalian 
church.     Next  year,  [May  1682]  the  duke  paid  a  final  visit  to 
Scotland,  to  arrange  the  government,  and  carry  his  family  to 
London.    On  his  passage,  the  Glouster  frigate,  on  board  which 
he  was,  struck  upon  a  sandbank  near  Yarmouth,  and  went  to 
the  bottom*     He  escaped   with  some  of  his  favourites  in  a 
barge,  and  several  others  were  picked  up  by  the  boats  of  the 
Mary  yacht,  that  accompanied  him.     Bishop  Burnet  informs 
us,  that  in  the  shipwreck  he  showed  more  anxiety  to  save  his 
priests  and  dogs,  than  the  perishing  passengers.    He  himself  tells 
fully  as  apocryphal  a  story,  though  it  has  been  quoted  to  dis« 
credit  the  other,  that  the  sinking  wretches,  unmindful  of  their 
own  danger,  gave  a  shout  when  they  saw  him  in  safety  !  *    He 
left  the  administration  with  his  confederated  friends.  Queens- 
berry,  created  a  marquis,   treasurer;   Perth,  justice-general; 
and   Aberdeen,   late  Gordon  of  Haddo,   chancellor.     Lau- 
derdale scarcely  heard  of  the  alterations,  broken   down   by 
intemperance,  his  body  enfeebled  by  corpulence,  and  his  mind 

•  Life  of  King  James  VII.  p.  710.    Laiog  believes  the  king  and  discrediu 
the  bishop.    I  believe  neither. 
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by  disease,  he  died  at  Tunbridge)  S4tb  August.     *'  Discontent 
and  age,"  says  Foantainhall,  "  were  the  chief  ingredients  of 
his  death — ^if  his  dutchess  and  physitians  were  frie  of  it."     His 
influence,  which  had  been  sometime  on  the  decline,  did  not 
oiitlive  his  faculties,  mid  both  were  extinct  before  his  dissolu- 
tion ;  his  last  years  of  disease  and  disgrace  were  imbittered  by 
the  domestic  tyranny  of  a  womiui,  whose  avarice  stimulated 
him  to  plunder  his  country,  and  whose  rapacity  left  only  the 
shneds  of  his  fortune  to  descend  with  the  title  of  earl  to  his  heir. 
Every  change   in   the  administration  only  produced  more 
aggravated  suffering,  and  the  rest  of  this  ^^  atrocious  reign,"  as 
it  has  been  justly  termed,  exhibits  only  the   naturally  pro* 
gressive  enormities  of  despotism.     As  all  the  tenures  of  prop- 
erty were  unsettled,  and  personal  safety  so  very  insecure,  a 
number  of  Scottish  noblemen  and  landholders  had  projected 
a  settlement  in  Carolina;  but  when  in  London  upon  that  busi- 
ness, they  were  induced,  as  a  more  desirable  object,  to  enter 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  English  patriots,  Russeland  Sidney, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  procuring  a  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances at  home;  and  by  means  of  Carstairs,  afterwards  king 
William's  confidential  chaplain,  they  opened  a  communication 
with  Argyle  and  the  Scottish  exiles.     The  discovery  of  a  sepa- 
rate conspiracy  among  some  subordinate  agents,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  rendered  the  whole  scheme  abor- 
tive^ and  proved  the  ruin  of  names  dear  to  British  freedom 
but  the  superior  circumspection  or  good  fortune  of  the  sus- 
pected Scottish  had  preserved  them  from  being  directly  impli- 
cated in  the  accusation.     Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Cesnock  was 
therefore  arraigned  for  abetting  Bothwell  Bridge  rebellion; 
but  the  witnesses  who  had  been  suborned  to  depone  against  him, 
could  not  endure  the  solemn  adjuration  of  the  venerable  prisoner, 
and  confessed  they  had  never  seen  the  man  whose  life  they  were 
brought   there   to  swear  away !     It  was  necessary,  however, 
that  some  public  execution  should  attest  the  existence  of  a  plot, 
about  which  strong  suspicions  were  entertained.     The  torture 
of  Spence,  the  earl  of  Argyle's  secretary,  and  of  Carstairs,*  had 
afforded  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  correspondence  with 
the  exiles,  and  the  hopes  of  f>ardon  having  induced  the  earl  of 

*By  the  tbufflbkiM. 
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Tarrai  to  wveal  what  he  knew,  BdlUe  of  Jerviswood,  already 
in  prison,  was  jntdied  upon  as  the  victinu    Although  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  mortal  disease,  he  was  broaght  to  the  bar,  and 
npon  such  eyidenoc,  so  infiunoosly  obtainedt  and  as  notorioiisiy 
defective,  he  was  found  guil^,  and  suffered  the  doom  of  a  traitor. 
Yet  the  public  prosecutor  himself  was  constrained,  in  open  court, 
to  declare  that  he  acted  against  his  own  conTiction;  and  Jerris- 
wood  enjojed  the  devated  satisfiM^rioP  of  as  publicly  forgiying 
him.    He  was  sentenced  at  nine,  and  executed  at  two  o'clock  of 
the  same  day,  lest  a  natural  death  should  have  disappointed  the 
malice  of  his  persecutors.  When  resting  in  jail  before  he  was  led 
to  the  scaffold,  being  asked  how  he  felt,  his  pale  emaciated  conn- 
tenaqce  lightened  up  as  be  replied,  *^  never  better,  and  in  a  fiew 
hours  I  will  be  well,  beyond  all  conception.''    He  was  unable 
to  ascend  the  ladder  at  the  gibbet  without  assistance,  and 
when  he  attempted  to  speak,  the  drums  easily  drowned  his 
&int  voice,  but  his  printed  speech  was  circulated  with  more 
e&ct.  .  Government  offered  the  mangled  remaias  ol  the  dead 
patriot  to  his  relatives,  if  they  would  recall  or  suppress  the 
document,  but  they  bad  either  the  spirit  to  refuse^  or  the  in- 
ability to  comply,  and  his  four  quarters  were  *^  sodden,"  and 
sent  to  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  * 


♦  Mankind,  by  their  universal  suffirage,  have  delivered  over  to  execration 
the  aMairin.  who,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  insicGously  attempts  die  life 
<tf  his  f^low ;  but  by  some  strange  perversity  of  intelleot,  the  cowardly  viUaiQ, 
who,  under  cloak  of  law,  commiu  ^thout  danger  the  loweat  and  vilest  of 
assassisaUoDS,  judicial  murder,  has  fi>md»  and  docs  find  apologists  to  ex- 
tenuate his  conduct.  Such  are  the  attempts  to  smooth  over  the  times  of  whidi 
•we  now  treat,  for  the  whole  series  of  executions  which  followed  at  this  period, 
for  deKoquendis,  in  which,  by  l^gal  sophistry,  men  were  arraigned  and  eon- 
demned  m  guilty  of  death  for  deeds,  which  neither  the  dictates  of  season,  aor  the 
laws  of  God,  nor  of  any  well  regulated  realms  ever  openly  pronounced  penal, 
and  to  find  which  capital,  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  a  perversion  of  fact 
which  even  the  accusers  knew  to  be  fiedse.  Thus  denied  redress,  the  very 
fountains  of  justice  polluted,  was  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  stimfiest 
of  the  people,  those,  who  in  defence  of  their  loyalty  were  ever  ftmnd  the 
bravest,  should  resort  to  lh»  save  measmnes  against  domeittc  tysanny,  wUch 
the  whole  strain  of  their  eduoation,  the  whole  currant  of  opinion,  and  cfae 
whole  tide  of  popular  approbation,  taught  them  to  esteem  a  paramount 
duty  and  a  laudable  heroism,  a  first  law  of  nature,  if  exercised  against 
foreign  despotism  ?  The  abstract  principle  was  the  same,  and  in  cases  of  des- 
peration a  hardy  population  jio  not  stand  npon  punctilious  distinctions. 
83 
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Mood  alone  coudd  not|  howerer,  satisfy  a  need^  and  rapa- 
cious, as  wdl  as  a  cruel  and  tjnrannical  faction,  and  fines, 
forieiiutesy  and  eyery  Tariety  of  extortion,  were  openly  and 
unblushingly  exercised.     Gentlemen  of  rank  and  probity,  ac*- 
cused  on   the  most  malicious  informations,  were  convicted 
without  legal  evidence,  on  a  strained  interpretation  of  obsolete 
laws,  and  compelled  to  redeem  their  lives  at  the  expense  of 
their  estates,   or  compound  with  some  profiigate  minister 
of  state,  and  procure  a  wretched  reversion  for  their  support 
from  the  miserable  remains  of  their  property.    Terrified  at  the 
enormous  sums  levied  for  non-at^ndance,  the  men  had  in 
general  returned  to  the  (diurch,  but  the  ladies  had  hitherto 
been  allowed  a  greater  latitude,  and  remained  at  home  un- 
molested; but  the  treasurer  and  the  prelates  proposed  the 
question, — ^whether  conforming  husbands  were  liable  for  the 
absence  of  their  wives  ?  and  the  decision  being  referred  to  the 
king,  that  monarch  so  celebrated  for  his  **  gallantry,"  pro- 
nosmoed  that  husbands  were  liable  for  their  wives'  attendance, 
and  the  accumulation  of  penalties  thus  awarded  against  them, 
in  many  instances  exhausted  the  property  a  hollow  confor- 
mity was   intended  to  preserve,  and   nearly  two  hundred 
thousand   pounds  sterling  were  exacted   on    this    account 
alone! 

True  to  their  covenants,  while  all  ehe  was  sullen  discontent, 
and  heartless  impatience,  the  Cameronians,  or  society  men, 
alone  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  wasting  scourge  that  des- 
olated the  land,  and  renewed  their  testimony  against  them  at 
Lanark.    They  saw  the  truth  of  Argyle''s  remark,  *<  that  if 
they  went  ak>ng  with  these  men  in  part,  and  did  not  in  all 
things,  they  would  suffer ;  and,  that  if  they  went  not  at  all 
with  them,  they  could  but  suffer,"  and  they  chose  the  latter 
alternative — ^but  their  sufferings  were  intense.    Expelled  from 
tbeiif  honesy  tbcy  were  driven  to  hide  in  dens,  and  in  caves 
cf  the  earth ;  to  wander  naked  and  starving,  in  the  sterile, 
or  remote  parts,  of  the  country ;  skulking  in  woods,  or  among 
mosses,  or  on  the  hills,  without  any  certain  dwelling-place ;  ex- 
posed to  every  extremity  of  climate,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as 
well  as  in  heal  of  swBcner,  they  made  the  heather  their  bed  and 
the  rock  their  pillow,  and  their  only  covering  the  canopy 
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of  haaven ;  debarred  from  the  charities  of  life,  their  pre- 
sence was  deemed  pesUlential,  and  their  nearest  relative 
dared  not  exchange  an  expression  of  kindness  with  them, 
but  at  the  peril  of  their  lives ;  they  were  hunted  by  the  soU 
diers,  like  partridges  on  the  mountains,  and  shot  without 
inquiry,  and  without  account;  they  were  traced  by  the  sleugh- 
hound,  and  whenever  they  made  their  appearance,  the  hue 
and  cry  was  raised  against  them ;  they  were  surrounded  by 
spies,  apostate  renegadoes,.and  prelatical  intelligencers,  who 
shared  the  rewards,  or  gratified  their  resentments  by  the  ap- 
prehension, captivity,  or  death,  of  the  suffering  wanderers.* 
Pursued  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising  if,  in  a  frantic  agony  of  despair,  they  bad 
turned  upon  their  hunters,  and  retaliated  without  mercy.  If 
the  enormous  wrongs  they  endured  had  been  met  by  the  most 
deadly  acts  of  revenge;  nor  can  their  endurance  be  accounted 
for,— for  they  were  brave,  determined,  and  inured  to  peril 
and  fatigue, — except  by  the  general  and  commanding  opera- 
tion of  their  religious  principles  in  the  most  trying  situations, 
and  these  they  expressed  in  tlie  preamble  to  an  act  which 
owes  its  doubtful  propriety  more  to  the  inequality  of  num- 
bers, and  the  hopelessness  of  the  expedient,  than  from  its 
being  opposed  either  to  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  law  of 
nations.  They  published  a  new  manifesto  against  their  op- 
pressors. It  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  *^  Apol- 
ogetical  Declaration."  While  they  expressed  ''their  detesta^ 
tion  and  abhorrence  of  that  hellish  principle  of  killing  all 
who  differed  from  them  in  judgment,  or  persuasion,**  they 
avowed  their  determination  to  treat  as  enemies  to  God  and 
his  covenanted  work,  all  such  as  openly  shed  their  blood, 
or  by  secret  intelligence  sought  to  promote  their  utter  extir- 
pation ;  and  they  admonished  informers  to  beware  how  they 
in  future  proceeded  in  their  voluntary  endeavours  to  discover 
them  to  their  enemies,  for  by  such  causes  they  would  endanger* 
both  their  souls  and  bodies.  '*  Therefore,"  add  they,  *^  expect 
to  be  dealt  with  as  ye  deal  with  us,  so  far  as  our  power  can 
reach ;  not  because  we  are  acted  by  a  sinful  spirit  of  revenge, 
for  private  and  personal  injuries,  but  mainly  because  by  our 
fall,  reformation  suffers  damage."    This  declaration  was  ai- 
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fixed  upon  many  of  the  market  crosses  and  church  doors^ 
and  produced  a  strong  sensation  throughout  the  country. 
^  A  warning  from  such  men  was  not  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  answered  the  end  proposed, 
by  terrifying  some  of  the  most  active  informers,  and  inducing 
some  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  persecuting  curates  to  shift  their 
quarters ;  it,  however,  proportionally  raised  the  fury  of  the 
council;  and  liobn  after  the  murder  of  two  soldiers,  of  the  guard; 
by.pco'sons  wfab  were  never  discovered,  produced  a  proclama* 
tion,  authorizing  a  general  massacre  of  the  party  to  whom 
the  declaration  was  attributed.  ^  Any  person  who  owned 
or  did  not  disown  the  declaration  upon  oath,  whether  they 
had  arms  or  not,  were  immediately  to  be  put  to  death,  in 
preseuce  of  two  witnesses  f*  and  the  army  were  instructed  to 
carry  into  effect  this  inhuman  decree,  with  circumstances  of 
additional  barbarity;  they  were  authorized  to  call  courts,  and 
if  any  were  absent  after  being  summoned,  their  houses  were 
to  be  burned,  and  their  goods  confiscated;  and  all  those 
above  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  families  of  such  as  were 
condemned^*  or  executed,  were  to  be  seized,  and  sold  as  slaves 
to  the  plantations.  Nor  was  the  execution  inferior  to  the 
spirit  of  their  sanguinary  orders,  and  the  emphatic  expression 
of  ^<  kiHing  time,"  used  by  the  peasantry  to  distinguish 
this  season  of  cruelty,  marks  its  peculiarity  and  extent. 
^ '  Scenes  of  increasing  rigour  ushered  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-five,  though  a  momentary  pause 
was  bel^asioned  by  the  death  of  the  king.  Charles,  when  he 
had  attained  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition,  to  reign  with- 
out; the  intervention  of  parliament,  felt  that  he  had  not  pro- 
cured the  enjoyment  he  sought.  Hisdiegrnding  dependance 
upoir  France  was  rendered  as  uneasy  as  it  was  impolitic,  by 
the  tardy  carelessness  with  which  his  royal  brother  paid  him 
the  wages  of  his  infamy;  and  the  servile  flattery  and  obse- 
quious attention  which  crowded  hisbrother's  levees,  contrasted 
with  the  solitariness  of  his  own  court,  drove  him  to  seek 
amusement  in  his  women's  apartments,  where  it  is  said  the 
intrigues  and  insinuation  of  the  dutchess  of  Portsmouth  had 
awilkened  symptoms  of  tenderness  to  Monmouth,  whose  recall 
was:  projected,  and  which,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  day. 
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was  to  be  aooomponied  by  a  total  change  of  measores : — tke 
unpopular  ministers  were  to  be  dismissed;  the  parliament  as- 
sembled ;  James  to  be  sent  to  Scotland ;  and  hb  majesty  was 
to  throw .  himself  entirely  on '  the  afiections  of  his  Englidi 
subjects.  Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  these  mmonrs, 
a  sadden  stroke  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  all  speculation, 
and  carried  off  Charles,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  His  brother, 
who  was  maliciously  reported  to  have  hastened  his  departure^ 
more  certainly  endeavoured  to  render  it  consistent: — he  pro- 
cured Huddleston,  the  Roman  catholic  priest,  who  had 
preserved  his  life  after  Worcester,  to  administer  the  last  rites 
of  that  religion,  and  introduced  him  as  having  now  to  per- 
form a  greater  service  to  his  majesty  than  he  did  then,  haT- 
ing  to  save  his  soul  I  The  king  was  rather  calmer  after  he 
had  received  the  mass,  and  towards  evening,  with  anticqmtiiig 
sadness,  he  desired  his  attendants  to  open  the  window-shut- 
ters»  *^  that  he  might  once  more  behold  the  light !"  almost 
the  last  collected  sentence  he  uttered :  next  day  he  expired 
without  a  struggle* 

Worthless  as  a  man,  Charles  was  detestable  as  a  sovereign ; 
his  private  character  was  unadorned  by  any  active  virtue, 
and  his  public  conduct  possessed  not  even  the  wretched  re- 
lief of  splendid  crime.  Beneath  a  plausible  exterior,  he  was 
selfish,  unfeeling,  faithless,  cruel,  and  revengefuL  The  good 
nature  for  which  he  was  praised  evaporated  among  parasites 
and  prostitutes,  and  his  good  breeding  was  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  associates  of  his  pleasures: — when  irritated,  he 
could  be  rude,  insulting,  and  vulgar ;  when  facetious,  he  was 
not  unfrequently  blasphemous  or  obscene.  He  neither  pat- 
ronised learning,  nor  encouraged  the  arts ;  nor  is  his  name 
associated  in  the  annals  of  Britain  with  any  useful  or  onm- 
mental  institution.  For  his  government  of  Scotland,  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  find  a  parallel,  except  in  the  worst  reigns  of 
the  worst  of  the  Cesars;  it  was  one  continued  act  of  reyolting, 
flagitious  tyranny,  unprincipled  and  unsparing  in  its  rapacity, 
insulting  and  more  than  usually  barbarous  in  its  bloodshed, 
whose  delight  was  to  torture  and  to  punish  after  it  had  re- 
viled and  pillaged  its  victims.  That  the  episcopalian  form 
pf  church  government  should  have  been  the  instrament  of 
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autbomiog  and  arging  on  the  atrocities  of  such  an  adminis- 
tration,  is,  perhaps,  no  great  matter  of  astonishment,— any 
religions  establishment  may  be  abused,*— but  that  Scottishmen 
and  presbyterians  should  have  viewed  with  antipathy  and 
horror  a  hierarchy  thus  distinguished  in  their  native  land,  is 
as  little  to  be  wondered  at. 

James  VII. 

Immedxatelt  upon  the  decease  of  his  brother,  James  called 
tht  privy  council,  and  assured  them  of  his  royal  intention  to 
defend  the  established  church,  and  as  he  would  never  depart 
from  his  own  just  prerogative,  he  would  go  as  far  as  any  man 
in  preserving  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  His 
accession  was  announced  to  the  Scots  in  a  more  unambiguous 
production.  A  proclamation  framed  at  London  was  published 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  tenth  of  February*  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eigbty*five;  ^nd  in  this  uncommon 
document,  not  only  was  the  right  of  James  to  the  crown,  by 
lawft^  and  undoubted  succession  and  descent  declared*  but 
bis  supreme  sovereign  authority  acknowledged,  and  the  privy 
council,  with  the  concurrence  of  several  other  lords^  spiritual 
and  temporal,  barons  and  burgesses  of  the  realm*  with 
uplifted  hands,  made  oath  "  humbly  to  obey,  dutifully  and 
faithfully  to  serve,  maintain,  and  defend,  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  bis  sacred  majesty,  as  their  only  righteous  king  and 
sovereign,  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  and  as  holding 
his  imperial  crown  from  God  alone."  But  the  coronation  oath 
was  declined  by  James*  as  unnecessary,  or  lest  it  should  seem 
to  import*  that  he  in  any  manner  derived  his  power  from  the 
consent  of  the  people*  a  circumstance  which  was  afterwards 
employed  to  justify  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  him. 
At  the  time,  however*  it  passed  unnoticed,  except  by  the 
AVanderers,  the  dominant  party  being  equaUy  servile  in  both 
kingdoms.  In  absolute  prostration  of  manly  sentiment,  the 
Scottish  nobles  and  officers  of  state  vied  with  the  EInglish 
courtier^,  aad  the  addresses  of  their  corporations,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  Edinburgh*  might  have  borne  a  comparison 
with  Oxford  itself. 
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No  chaoge  of  any  consequence  took  place  in  the  mil  or 
military  department,  only  Dramlanrig,  Qneensberry's  heir, 
having  been  sent  to  London  with  the  council's  congratulatory 
letter  to  the  king,  his  father,  with  the  common  fidelity  of 
courtiers,  procured  the  recall  of  lord  Livingston,  his  friend 
Linlithgow's  son,  in  order  that  his  own  might  succeed  him  as 
captain  of  hb  majesty's  body  guard.    An  indemnity  was  pub- 
lished, but  the  numerous  exceptions  rendered  it  merely  so  in 
form.   The  field  murders,  which  had  never  wholly  intermitted, 
now  multiplied:  to  have  been  found  upon  the  road  with  a  B3>le 
in  their  possession,  or  discovered  in  the  act  of  prayer,  or  going 
to,  or  coming  from  hearing  sermon,  were  evidence  Etefficient 
to  convict  the  delinquents  of  treason,  or  if  these  suspicious 
circumstances  were  deemed  scarcely  justifiable-grounds  of 
condemnation,  the  oaths  were  tendered,  and  the  refiisal  was 
punished  by  instant  death,  sometimes  with,  and  oftener  without 
the  mock  formality  of  calling  a  military  jury ;  nor  did  females 
escape — in  Wigtonshire,  a  woman  of  sixty;  and  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  were  drowned  for  this  negative  crime.    The  instances 
of  barbarous  outrage  on  record  are  too  numerous  to  be  noted 
here,  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  in  a  country  where  the 
execution  of  injurious  and  contradictory  laws  and  orders  in 
council,  were  intrusted  to  a  soldiery  composed  of  the  most 
worthless  class  of  the  community,  and  commanded  by  men, 
who  considered  themselves  loyal  in  proportion  as  they  were 
outrageous,  unmerciful,  and  profane,  that  many  acts  of  the 
most  horrible  description  were  perpetrated,  of  which  no  refoord 
remains.    The  names,  however,  of  Grierson  of  Lag,  Urquhart 
of  Meldrum,  Johnston  of  Westerraw,  Douglas,  Queensberry's 
brother,  and  above  all,  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  have  been 
handed  down  to  execration  for  their  cold-blooded  assassinations 
of  unarmed  unresisting  individuals. 

Before  assembling  the  English  parliament,  James,  in  order 
to  present  them  with  an  example  of  dutiful  obedience,  directed 
the  Scottish  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  early  in  April,  and 
appointed  Queensberry,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  London, 
to  receive  instructions,  to  act  as  commissioner.  In  his  letter, 
he  informed  them  of  the  honour  he  had  done  them,  and 
expected  their  compliance,  more  as  a  means  of  securing  their 
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own  safe^,  than  of  extending  his  prerogative,  and  recom- 
mended *'  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  secore  themselves 
from  the  outrage  and  violence  of  the  fanatics  in  time  coming." 

The  topics  of  his  majesty's  letter,  were  enlarged  upon  by 
the  commissioner  and  chancellor ;  nor  was  their  adulation  to 
the  prince,  more  extravagant,  than  their  invectives  against 
the  presbyterians,  ^  desperate,  fanatical,  and  irreconcilable 
wretches,  of  such  monstrous  principles  and  practices,  as  past 
ages  never  heard,  nor  those  to  come  will  hardly  believe."  The 
commissioner  was  particularly  earnest  in  assuring  his  auditors 
of  the  king's  princcdy  resolution,  ^*  to  maintain  the  religion  and 
government  of  the  church,  as  established  by  law,  of  his  great 
care  for  the  persons  and  concerns  of  the  regular  clergy,  and 
of  his  royal  desire  to  encourage  trade,  and  promote  whatever 
would  conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  his  ancient 
kingdom ;"  in  return,  he  only  asked  them  for  *^  the  extirpation 
of  the  fanatical  party,"  to  assert  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  to  establish  the  revenue  as  amply  upon  his  present 
majesty,  as  it  was  enjoyed  by  the  late  ^*  incomparable"  king. 

As  every  nonconformist  was  excluded  by  the  test,  this 
assembly  presented  a  model  of  an  episcopalian  parliament,  in 
the  purest  excellence  it  ever  attained  in  Scotland,  and  forms 
an  admirable  contrast  to  that  of  1649,  which  has  ever  been 
esteemed  the  fairest  exemplar  of  presbyterial  legislation.  In 
their  answer  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  they  informed 
his  majesty,  that  they  lamented  the  death  of  their  excellent 
monarch,  with  all  the  degrees  of  grief  consistent  with  their 
great  joy,  for  the  accession  of  a  prince,  who  not  only  contained, 
but  secured  the  happiness,  which  his  wisdom,  justice,  and 
clemency  had  procured ;  and  promised  to  be  so  exemplarily 
loyal,  as  to  raise  his  honour  and  greatness  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  and  ^*  not  to  leave  any  thing  undone  for  the 
extirpating  all  fanaticism;"  nor  did  their  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings dishonour  their  loyal  commencement.  After  an 
introductory  act  confirming  "  all  the  acts  and  statutes  formerly 
passed  for  the  security  and  freedom  of  the  true  church  of 
God,  and  the  protestant  religion,"  **  they  declared  to  the  world 
their  abhorrence  of  all  principles  derogatory  to  the  king's 
sacred,  supreme,  sovereign,  absolute  power,  and  authority^ 
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which  none,''  such  i$  their  Idkiguage,  *'  whether  persons  or 
*  collective  bodies  can  participate  of,  in  any  manner  of  way,  or 
upon  any  pretext,  but  in  dependance  on  him,  and  by  com-> 
mission  from  l>im,"  renewed  *•  their  hearty  and  sincere  offer 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  "placed  at  his  disposal,  the  whole 
male  population  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  armed  and  pro* 
vided,  and  annexed  the  excise  for  ever  to  the  crown.  Bills 
were  passed  to  legalise  by  ^  poai  /bdo  enactments,  the  most 
severe  and  unjustifiable  acts  of  the  priVy  council,  and  the 
not  less  iniquitous  sentences  of  the  court  of  justiciary.  An 
ample,  unqualified  indemnity  was  voted  for  all  the  officers  of 
the  crown,  civil  or  military,  fer  a]I  the  violences  they  had 
committed,  white  they  were  authorized  to  new  and  enormous 
stretches  of  their  already  exorbitant  powers.  By  other  acts, 
the  legal  definition  of  treason  was  extended  ;  the  punishment 
of  death,  and  confiscation  were  already  the  consequences  of 
being  detected  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  fields.  Hearing 
was  now  subjected  to  the  like  penalty,  expounding  the 
scriptures,  or  worshipping  God  in  a  private  house,  if  there 
were  five  persons  more*  than  the  members  of  the  family 
present,  was  also  included,  and  the  minister's  doom  was  the 
gibbet.  To  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  the  covenants, 
or  write  in  their  defence,  was  capital,  while  the  test  was 
enforced  under  arbitrary  pecuniary  mulcts :  next  followed  the 
forfeiture  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  lord  Melville,  Pringle  of 
Torwoodlee,  Stewart  of  Coltness,  Fletcher  of  Salton,  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  implicated  in  the  late  conspiracy; 
and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  injustice  towards  Cessnock,  lie 
and  his  son  were  brought  before  parliament.  Knowing  the 
hopelessness  of  attempting  any  defence,  they  threw  themselves 
on  the  royal  mercy,  and  were  in  consequence  only  deprived 
of  their  estates,  and  sent  to  the  Bass. 

The  annexation  of  the  forfeitures  for  ever  to  the  crown^ 
appears  to  have  alarmed  the  ruling  party  themselves,  and 
originated  a  measure  to  obtain  obliquely,  that  security  for 
their  estates,  from  the  rapacity  of  future  servants  of  the  crown. 
<*  To  save  themselves  from  rain,"  a  late  historian  observes, 
^*  they  sought  an  indirect  expedient  to  elude  the  iniquitous 
laws  and   corrupt  practices,   they  were  too  dependant  to 
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reject  or  to  r^vfet.  Entails  bad  been  already  introduced  in  ^ 
few  instanceSf  but  werQ  r^probatcd»  a^  irepugnant  to  the 
genius  of  the  l^ws.  Corruption  of  blpod»  which  obstructs  the 
course  of  BuccesaioO)  wasf  a  penalty  never  incurred  a$  the 
coosequence  of  attaiader,  unless  it  were  inflicted  by  9»  act  of 
dishabilitation;  and  the  eslates  relying  secretly  on  Uie  maxim* 
that  npthing  more  could  be  forfeited)  than  the  person  attainted 
was  entitled  to  alienate — passed  an  act  by  which  lands  might 
he  entailed  to  posterity,  and  the  rights  of  an  endless  series  of 
heirs,  be  reduced  almost  to  an  usufructuary  interest  daring 
their  IxTes/'  Under  pretext  of  securing  their  estates  fVom 
alienation  for  debts,  the  nobility  undoubtedly  expected  to 
preserve  tbdir  families,' in  the  event  of  aii  iattainder,  from  the 
forfeitore  of  more  than  the  life^rent  interest,  or  escheat  of  a^ 
heir.  The  commissioner  ooiisented  to  the  act,  to  perpetuate 
ids  own  ecquisitioiis  to  his  &mily,  and  from  the  tyranny  of 
James  eataiis  were  introduced  into  Scotland,  when  the  reign 
of  the  feudal  system  bad  almost  expired.  But  as  if  to  per* 
petuate  the  villanous  morality  of  the  times,  io  order  to 
preserve  the  estates  of  die  noble  families^  the  just  claims  of 
che  honest  creditors  were  legally  set  aside. 

While  this  base  abject  assemblage  were  rivetting  as  far  as 
in  their  power  tlie  fetters  of  the  country,  the  exiles  rendered 
hopeless  of  any  change  by  the  death  of  Charles,  were  con- 
certing  the  means  for  relieving  their  afHicted  country  by 
force  of  arms,  bot  accounts  of  the  preparations  going  forward 
jn  HoHand,  had  reached  Scotland  early  in  spring,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  defeat  any  such  attempt;  the  strengths 
in  Argylesfaire  were  dismantled,  the  chief  heritors,  sjummoned 
to  Edinburgh,  wep*e  detained  as  hostages,  and  the  others 
•ordered  to  find  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  When 
the  news  pf  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  arrived,  all  the  relatives 
of  the  leaders  were  imprisoned,  aad  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
neigbboiirhood  of  the  capital  were  marched  to  DunnoUer 
castle,  where  numbers  of  both  sexes,  confined  together  in  a 
loathsome  dungeon,  perished  by  disease^  Contracted  by  ^ant  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  and  the  means  of  cleanliness- 

Argyle  left   VUe  on  the  2d   of  M^y,  and  i^  three  day/s 
i:eacked   Orkney,  where,    unforionatdiy    his  secretary  find 
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physician  having  gone  on  shore  at  Kirkwall,  for  what  reason 
it  is  diflBcult  to  ascertain,  were  seized  by  the  bishop,  and  sent 
to  Edinburgh  with  certain  aeoonots  of  the  extent  of  the  ar« 
mament  and  the  direction  of  its  course.  The  ccMnntry  was  in 
consequence  alarmed  and  prepared,  but  the  communication 
of  the  invaders  with  the  sufferers  at  home  had  been  so  imper- 
fect that  no  co-operation  could  be  reasonably  expected;  what 
perhaps  was  the  worst  feature  in  the  whole,  dissensions  had 
already  broken  out  among  the  leaders  befin^  they  left  H<^ 
land ;  there  was  among  them  no  commanding  mind,  and  no 
well  digested  plan  concerted,  which  possessed  their  confidence 
and  concurrence. 

Having  landed  his  son  to  rear  the  fiery  cross,  he  sailed  for 
Campbelton,  where  he  published  his  declaration,  which  pr€>» 
dneed  no  effect  upon  the  inhabitants,  bnt  occasioned  a  de- 
cided difierence  as  to  the  mode  of  their  future  procedure 
between  the  earl  and  his  companions.  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
and  Sir  John  Cochrane,  from  the  encouraging  accounts  they 
had  received,  were  for  proceeding  to  the  Lowlands,  especially 
as  they  alleged  the  people  there  would  engage  from  affection 
to  the  cause,  whereas  the  Highlanders  would  only  be  induced 
to  follow  from  attachment  to  Uieir  chief;  but  Argyle  adhered  to 
his  own  predilection  for  the  mountains,  expecting  there  an 
accession  of  strength  that  would  enable  him  to  descend  with 
overpowering  effect  into  the  low  country,  and  though  deceived 
in  his  expectations,  hesitated  and  lingered  in  Kintyre  till  the 
government  forces  under  Athole,  Gordon,  and  Dumbarton, 
bad  cut  him  off  from  all  communication  with  the  disaffected 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  prevented  his  advance,  and  even 
his  escape.  His  military  stores  and  shipping  fell  into  the 
bands  of  some  English  frigates,  who,  after  taking  possession 
of  the  castle  of  EUingreg,  where  they  had  been  placed  for 
safety,  proceeded  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  Argyle 
now  determined  to  fight  the  enemy  wherever  he  could  find 
them,  and  attempt  at  least,  by  one  desperate  eflbrt,  to  rescue 
himself  from  the  toils,  but  his  officers  opposed :  he  then  pro* 
posed  to  march  to  Glasgow;  and  after  having  spent  five  weeks 
in  wretched  disunion,  the  hapless  remains  of  the  ill-fated 
expedition,  crossed  the  water  of  Levcn  at  night,  [June  16tb^] 
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tbree  miles  above  Dumbarton ;  next  night  it  was  agreed  in  a 
cooncil  of  war  to  try  to  attempt  passing  the  enemy,  but  mis* 
led  by  their  guides,  they  wandered  among  the  moors,  lost 
their  baggage  in  morasses,  and  next  morning  when  they  en- 
deavoured to  collect  at  Kilpatrick,  they  could  not  muster 
more  than  five  hundred  men;  every  hope  of  success  being 
now  at  an  end,  the  party  separated*  Argyle  in  the  disguise 
of  a  countryman  was  woimded  and  taken  prisoner,  at  the  ford 
of  Inchannon,  when  falling,  the'  exclamation,  *^  unfortunate 
Argyle !"  discovered  his  rank,  and  awakened  the  sympathy 
of  his  captors,  who  regretted,  but  durst  not  release  him.  He 
was  conducted  with  every  circumstance  of  studied  ignominy 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  being  examined  under 
a  threat  of  torture  by  the  privy  council,  was  by  order  of  the 
king  executed  within  three  days,  and  to  prevent  any  delay, 
he  underwent  no  new  trial,  but  suffered  on  the  former  sen- 
tence. 

Sir  Patrick  Hume,  ^r  John  Cochrane,  and  a  small  com- 
pany crossed  the  Clyde  at  Erskine  House,  the  owner  of , 
which  had  prepared  a  refreshment  for  the  king's  troops,  of 
which  they  very  opportunely  reaped  the  advantage ;  they  were 
however,  quickly  pursued  by  the  militia,  with  whom  they  had 
a  smart  engagement,  and  gave  them  a  seasonable  check  be^ 
fore  they  dispersed.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  escaped  to  .Holland, 
to  return  again  in  more  propitious  times ;  Sir  John  Cochrane 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  London.  Rumbold,  an 
Englishman,  one  of  the  Rye-house  conspirators,  and  Archer, 
a  clergyman,  who  were  both  wounded,  were  executed;  yet 
the  blood  shed  on  account  of  the  invasion  was  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
aanguinary  a  government.  But  Athole  indulged  his  private 
revenge  on  the  vassals  of  Argyle,  and  even  purposed  to  hang 
bis  son,  when  sick  of  a  fever,  at  Inveraray  castle  gate. 

Monmouth's  attempt  was  still  more  unfortunate  than  that  of 
Argyle,  but  the  executions  which  followed  filled  England 
with  horror,  and  from  the  defeat  of  these  two  premature  and 
ill-conducted  enterprises,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
James'  downfall.  Considering  himself  now  freed  from  the 
jiecessity  of  either  caution  or  concealment,  lie  pushed  forward 
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his  measures  widi  a  precipitancy  which  united  against  hiiii» 
men  of  all  ranks,  and  of  every  profession,  who  were  not 
prepared  at  once  to  surrender  their  freedom,  and  sacrifice' 
their  religion.  Scotland  seemed  entirely  subservient  to  his 
will,  but  a  spirit  of  resistance  was  brooding,  of  which  the 
king  bad  little ,  suspicion ;  and  the  scenes  taking  place  in 
France,  in  consequence  of  tlie  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  which  made  Europe  resound  with  tales  of  horror  and 
blood,  for  which  we  hardly  find  a  parallel  in  the  years  of 
anarchy  and  terror  that  signaliaad  the  philosc^ical  revoiut- 
timi,  gave  renovated  strength  to  all  the  jealousy  and  dread 
with  which  the  nation  had  ever  viewed  the  ascendancy  of 
popery*  The  English  parliament  which  had  refiised  to  be 
subservient  to  the  king,  in  overturning  the  securities  of  the 
protestant  faith,  was  dissolved  in  anger,  and  a  Scottish  one 
was  again  summoned  to  show  a  new  exanple  of  submission ; 
but  previous  to  its  meeting  the  administration  was  placed 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  papists,  at  the  head  of  which,  were 
Perth,  Melfort  his  brother,  and  Moray,  three  new  converts 
to  popery ;  and  Queensberry  was  turned  out  of  office  to 
lament  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  country  in  vain,  as  he  would 
not  also  desert  bis  religion*  Crowds  of  priests  flocked  to 
Scotland ;  a  college  of  Jesuits  was  planted  in  Holyrood,  and 
the  chapel  was  appropriated  to  their  use;  and  because  a  mob 
had  testified  rather  rudely  their  detestation  <^  mass,  by  in<- 
suiting  those  who  attended  it,  two  were  executed,  and  three 
were  publicly  whipped  through  the  Caoongate. 

These  proceedings  caused  no  small  sensation,  and  the  epis- 
copalians began  to  perceive  that,  however,  pleasant  to  force  a 
presbyterian  conscience,  it  might  by  no  meaoa  be  equally 
agreeable  to  have  the  same  method  of  pemuasion  employed 
towards  themselves.  When  the  parliament,  the  last  James 
ever  called,  met  [April  29th,  1686,]  his  majesty's  letter  re- 
commended, and  Moray  his  commissioner  enforced  a  repeal 
of  the  penal  lavrs  against  the  Roman  catholics;  but  to  his 
astonishment,  instead  of  as  formerly  echoing  the  royal  senti^ 
ments,  they  replied  ^^  they  would  take  the  same  into  their 
serious  and  dutiful  consideration,  and  go  as  great  lengths 
therein  as  their  conscience  would  allow;"  nor  could  promises 
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^f  free  trade  witli  England,  or  of  the  king^s  favour,  induce 
them  to  go  further,  and  after  a  protracted  session,  they  too 
were  passionately  dismissed.  What  the  parliament  refused^ 
the  king  by  his  royal  prerogative  granted ;  by  his  dispensing 
povperhe  forbade  the  execution  of  allthe  laws  against  the  Roman 
catholics,  to  whom  he  allowed  the  free  escefcbe  of  their 
religion  in  secret,  and  the  royal  chapel  for  its  public  cele- 
bration. To  render  this  more  palatable,  he  granted  a  partial 
indulgence  to  the  moderate  presbyterians  and  quakers,  whicb^ 
without  satisfying  them,  enraged  the  episcopalians,  and  he 
afterwards  found  it  expedient  to  issue  a  free  indulgence  for 
all  nonconformists,  and  repeal  by  his  own  absolute  preroga- 
tive the  sanguinary  laws  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  ap^ 
pressed*  But  the  object  was  too  evident  to  excite  much  gra« 
titude,  for  the  Cameronians  were  still  the  objects  of  Jtmes^ 
unmitigated  hatred,  and  Renwick,  one  of  their  ministers^ 
and  the  last  of  the  martyrs,  was  executed  the  very  year  of  the 
revolution.  While  the  moderate  presbyterians,  however, 
availed  themselves  of  their  precarious  liberty,  they  anxk)usly 
looked  forward  to  some  better  order  of  things  by  which  its 
continuance  might  be  ensured ;  even  those  who  consented  to 
thank  his  majesty  for  his  favour,  expressed  no  approbation  of 
the  power  from  whence  it  originated,  which  they  as  little  ap*- 
proved  of  as  the  cause ;  but  they  improved  their  breathing 
time  in  strengthening  their  interests,  and  the  return  of  the 
exiled  ministers  from  Holland  brought  intimations,  if  not 
positive  assurances,  of  the  sympathy  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
in  their  sufferings,  his  suspicions  of  the  present  temporary 
calm,  and  his  willingness  to  assist  in  restoring  the  constitu«> 
tion,  and  establishing  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

Both  kingdoms  were  in  a  state  of  ominous  sullen  quietude, 
when  the  resistance  of  the  English  bishops,  as  grateful  as  un*- 
looked  for,  occurred,  and  the  trial  of  seven  of  their  numfoet* 
hastened  the  crisis.  But  the  birth  of  ti  son,  the  object  of  pil- 
grimages and  vows,  which  James  considered  as  fixing  the  sta- 
bility of  his  throne,  effectually  subverted  it.  While  the  king 
remained  without  male  heirs,  the  people  appeared  inclined  to 
wait  for  the  peaceable  succession  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
he  did  not  appear  willing  to  sacrifice  the  certain  prospect,  for 
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any  doubtful  or  premature  attempt;  but  that  proipect  being 
destroyed,  and  the  times  peculiarly  favourable,  William,  who 
had  long  carried  on  a  cautions,  though  intimate  correspondence 
with  the  malecontents,  determined  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  rescuing  Britain  from  a  popish  tyranny,  and  a  d^rading 
subservience  to  the  designs  of  France.     So  prudent,  however, 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  prince^  aided  by  the  involved 
situation  of  Europe,  and  so  infatuated  had  James  been,  not 
only  in  his  measures,  but  in  his  confidential  servants,  that  the 
first  certain  intelligence  of  the  expedition  destined  to  de- 
throne him,  came  as  unexpectedly  upon  him  as. a  thunderbolt. 
On  the  19th  of  October,  1688,  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys.     His  fleet  consisted  of  sixty-five 
ships  of  war,  and  more  than  five  hundred  transports,-carry- 
ing  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand   troops,  with  spare  arms  for 
twenty  thcusand  men.    At  sonset,  a  dreadful  hurricane  arose, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  tempest  were  augmented  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  the  terrors  of  a  lee-shore,  the  number  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  crowd  of  landsmen.     In  a  few  hours,  the 
whole  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  when  morning  dawned,  scarcely 
two  ships  could  be  seen  in  company,  after  vainly  struggling 
with  the  storm.    On  the  third  day,  the  prince  returned  to  port, 
with  only  four  ships  of  war  and  forty  transports ;  but  in  a  few 
days  the  armament  re-assembled,  and  the  damages  being  quickly 
repaired,  William  finally  left  the  shores  of  Holland,  on  the 
1st  of  November,  with  a  fair  wind,  amid  the  sounds  of  martial 
music,  the  thundering  of  artillery,  and  accompanied  by  the 
benedictions  and  hopes  of  his  countrymen.    While  the  English 
fleet  lay  windbound  at  Harwich,  the  Dutch,  with  a  strong 
easterly  breeze,  passed  through  the  straits  of  Dover,  in  the 
view  of  both  coasts,  covered  with  innumerable  spectators^  who 
gazed  with  astonishment  and  awe  at  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
the   spectacle.     Sabbath,  the   fourth,  and   bis  birthday,   the 
prince  spent  in  devotion.     On  the  fifth,  the  anniversary  of  the 
gunpowder  plot,  he  landed  safely  at  Torbay,  and  ordered  the 
day  to  be  spent  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  throughout  the  fleet 
and  army.    James,  who  had  received  the  tidings  of  the  storm 
and  dispersion  of  the  fleet  as  a  message  from  heaven,  when 
the  expedition  actually  landed,  spent  only  a  few  days  in  pusil- 
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hnimous  irresolution,  till  deserted  by  all  upon  whom  be  relied, 
he  himself  in  despair  fled  to  France,  and  left  his  throne  with- 
out a  struggle  to  his  opponent.     Under  theinfluence  of  his 
first  alarm,  James,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  * 
had  ordered  the  march  of  all  the  Scottish  troops  to  join  his 
English  army,   and  with  the  departure  of  the  military,  the       jc  ^  ' 
authority  of  the  privy  council  ceased.     The  declaration  of  the 
prince  for  Scotland  was  received  with  entliusiasm,  and  pro* 
claimed   at   Irvine,   Ayr,  and   Glasgow,   and   the   revolution  "^  / 
effected  with  a  celerity  that  appeared  to  deprive  the  members 
of  the  late  government  of  all  power  of  action.     An  alarm  pol- 
itically spread,  that  the  Irish  had  landed  and  commenced  a 
massacre  of  the  protestants,  was  the  signal  for  the  presbyterians 
appearing  in  arms,  who,  finding  no  foreign  enemy,  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  their  domestic  tyrants;  but  it  affords  matter 
of  high  praise,  that  in  the  hour  of  triumph  and  retaliation, 
though  the  episcopalian  clergy  were  insulted;  stripped  of  their 
gowns  and  expelled  from  their  cures,  not  one  of  them  was  put  to 
death.     The  Roman  catholic  counsellors,  terrified  at  the  over- 
turn, quitted  their  posts,  and  the  administration  devolved  for  the 
time  upon  the  inferior  officers  of  state,  as   all '  the  leading 
members  of  all  the  parties  had  flocked  to  England  to  watch 
over  their  separate  interests. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  nobility  aiid  gentry  in  London,  [January 
10th,  1680,]  of  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  president,  an 
address  was  signed  and  presented  by  that  nobleman  and  eighty 
gentlemen,  requesting  the  prince  of  Orange  to  assume  the 
government  and  summon  a  convention  of  estates,  which,  in 
order  that  the  settlement  in  England  might  be  first  completed, 
was  fixed  for  the  .16th  of  March.  With  this  he  complied,  and 
the  interval  was  actiyely  employed  in  preparation  by  the 
parties.  As  none  but  papists  were  excluded  from  their  legal 
vote,  and  the  election  of  the  burghs  was  by  a  poll  of  the  free- 
men, the  presbyterians  secured  a  majority  for  William,  though 
a  number  of  the  nobility  and  the  whole  of  the  bishops  still 

*  They  proposed  by  a  junction  with  the  militia  and  detachments  from  the 
Highlands,  to  have  kept  an  effective  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men  on  the 
border,  to  overawe  the  country,  and  afford  a  point  of  retreat  for  the  royalists, 
in  case  of  disaster.-^King  James*  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 
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cluDg  to  the  cause  of  the  fagitire  monarch.     Tbej  calculated 
upon  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  retained  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, vnited  with  Graham  of  Claverhouet^  now  visooont 
Dundee,  who  had  introduced  into  the  town  a  troop  of  horse, 
being  able  to  intimidate  or  dislodge  the  convention.    Their 
opponents  relied  upon  the  more  zealous  aid  of  the  Cameronians 
for  protection.     When  the  convention  met,  their  first  vote  for 
Hamilton,  as  president,  decided  the  snperiority  of  the  presbj^ 
terians,  and  Dundee  retired  in  disgust,  proposing  to  hold  a 
separate  meethig  of  the  late  king's  friends.     On  pas^ng  the 
castle  he  baked,  and  had  a  conference  with  the  duke  at  the 
postem-gate,  from  which  the  pre^yterians  expecting  some 
hostile  assault,  ordered  the  militia  to  be  embodied,  and  placed 
under  proper  officers;  the  Cameronians  at  a  word,  redsed  a 
regiment  of  eight  hundred  men,  Argyle  brought  800  High- 
landers ;  and  the  arrival  of  three  regiments  of  Soots,  who  had 
been  in  the  Dutch  service,  under  general  Mad^ay,  completely 
secured  the  convention. 

Two  letters,  from  James  and  William,  were  then  presented, 
the  first  was  laid  aside,  while  they  acknowledged  in  a  gratejul 
answer  to  the  prince,  their  sense  of  their  deliverance,  and 
proceeded  to  vote,  ^*  That  James  VII.  being  a  professed 
papist,  did  assume  the  royal  power,  and  acted  as  king,  without 
ever  taking  the  oath  required  by  law,  and  had,  by  the  advice 
of  evil  and  widced  counsellors,  invaded  the  fundamental  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a  legal  limited 
monarchy,  to  an  arbitrary  despotic  power,  and  hath  subverted 
the  same,  to  the  subversion  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the 
violation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  whereby 
he  forfaulted  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  his  throne  has 
become  vacant''  They  next  reserved  to  tender  the  crown  to 
William  and  Mary,  embodying  as  a  constitutional  charter, 
their  claim  of  rights.  In  this  memorable  instrument,  it  was 
asserted,  ^  That  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  no 
papist  eould  ascend  the  throne^  That  all  proclamations 
assuming  an  absolute  power  to  suspend  or  dispense  with  the 
laws,  were  illegal.  That  the  measures  employed  to  establish 
popery,  the  imposing  of  bonds  or  oaths,  and  the  exacting  of 
money  without  the  authority  of  pariiament,  were  contrary  to 
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law.  That  it  was  illegal  to  ioTest  the  officers  of  the  aitny  with 
judicial  powers ;  to  inflict  death  without  trial,  jury,  or  record ; 
to  exact  exorbitant  fines  or  bail;  to  imprison  without  expressing 
the  reason,  or  to  delay  the  trial ;  to  prosecute  and  procure 
the  forfeiture  of  persons,  upon  stretches  of  old  and  obsolete 
laws;  to  nominate  the  magistrates  and  common  council  of 
burghs ;  to  dictate  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice ;  to 
employ  torture  without  evidence  in  ordinary  crimes,  or  to 
oblige  the  subjects  to  accuse,  or  to  swear  against  themselTesi 
to  garrison  private  houses,  and  to  introduce  an  hostile  army 
into  the  country  to  live  at  firee  quarters  in  profound  peace ; 
that  it  was  illegal  to  consider  persons  as  guilty  of  treason,  for 
refusing  to  discover  their  private  sentiments  respecting  the 
(reasonable  doctrines  or  actions  of  others.  Prelacy  and  pre^ 
cedence  in  ecclesiastical  office,  were  declared  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  an  insupportable  grievance 
which  ought  to  be  abolished.  The  rights  of  appeal  to  par- 
liament, and  of  petition  to  the  throne,  were  unconditionally 
asserted;  frequent  parliaments  were  demanded,  and  these 
articles  the  estates  asserted  and  challenged,  as  their  undoubted 
rights,  against  which  no  declaration  or  precedent  ought  to 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people.''  The  committee  of 
articles,  the  act  of  supremacy,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
popular  representation,  were  grievances  reserved  for  the  con« 
aideration  of  parliament. 

On  the  eleventh  of  April,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-nine, 

WILLIAM  ANn  MARY 

were  proclaimed,  and  Argyle,  Sir  James  Montgomery,  and 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  sent  to  London,  to  present  them  with 
the  Scottish  crown,  and  administer  the  coronation  oath.  To 
the  claim  of  rights,  and  the  redress  of  grievances,  the  king 
made  no  objection;  but  he  hesitated  about  subscribing  the 
oath,  which  enjoined  the  ^*  rooting  out  of  heretics,"  till  assured^ 
that  it  did  not  bind  him  to  persecute.  The  new  administration 
was  formed  of  those  who  had  promoted  the  revolution,  yet 
not  exclusively  of  presby  terians.    The  duke  of  Hamilton  was 
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appointed  commissioner,  and  the  earl  of  Crawford  president 
of  the  parliament,  lord  Melville  sole  secretary  of  state.  The 
presidency  of  the  court  of  session,  was  given  to  Sir  James 
Dalrymple,  created  viscount  Stair,  and  the  lord  advocateship 
to  his  son,  Sir  John;  but  the  confidence  of  William  was 
chiefly  enjoyed  by  his  chaplain,  Carstairs,  by  whose  advice, 
be  generally  managed  the  aflkirs  of  Scotland.  Following  the 
example  of  England,  the  convention  was  transmuted  into  a 
parliament,  which  retaining  its  power  during  the  whole  reign, 
presented  in  its  turn,  a  precedent  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
[British,]  from  three  to  seven  years'  duration.  Its  proceedings 
were  tumultuous,  the  king  not  being  able  to  gratify,  by 
employing,  all  who  had  pretensions.  The  adherents  of  James, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Jacobites,  courted  the  alliance 
of  the  discontented,  and  endeavoured  to  thwart  the  operations 
of  government,  by  their  vexatious  opposition,  as  well  -as  to 
overturn  it  by  their  secret  plots;  while  Dundee,  emulous  of 
the  fame  of  Montrose,  excited  in  the  Highlands  a  more 
dangerous  insurrection. 

Intercepted  letters  from  lord  Melfort,  promising  assistance 
from  Ireland,  discovered  his  plan,  and  the  merciless  reyenge 
that  was  projected.  The  Highlanders  were  easily  induced  to 
join  his.  standard,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  which  they  no 
sooner  obtained,  than  with  the  fickleness  of  savages,  they 
deserted  to  their  mountains,  to  enjoy,  or  secure.  Alone 
almost,  in  the  wilds  of  Lochaber,  he  was  joined  by  three 
hundred  Irish  recruits,  and  his  former  soldiers,  disburdened 
of  their  spoil,  returned  to  join  in  a  new  expedition.  Hastening 
to  relieve  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  held  out  against  lord 
Murray,  Athole's  son,  he  learned  the  advance  of  Mackay  from 
Dunkeld,  with  3000  foot  and  two  troops  of  horse,  and  awaited 
his  approach  upon  an  eminence,  beyond  the  pass  of  Killy- 
cranky,  with  2,500  men.  Mackay,  as  he  emerged  from  the 
defile,  drew  up  his  army  in  a  single  line,  three  men  deep» 
without  any  reserve.  Dundee  ranged  his  forces  in  separate 
columns,  according  to  their  clans.  Within  an  hour  of  sunset, 
[27th  July,]  the  Highlanders  descended  to  the  attack,  and 
having  sustained  bravely  the,  enemies'  fire,  returned  it,  then 
threw  away  their  muskets,  and  breaking  furiously  in  upon 
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their  line  with  broadsword  and  targe,  threw  them  into  instant 
and  irretrievable  confusion.  Dundee  charged  at  the  head  of 
the  few  horse  he  had,  and  Dunfermline,  who  acted  as  a 
volunteer,  captured  the  cannon.  The  English  horse  were  the 
first  who  run,  when  Mackay,  thus  deserted,  passed  to  the 
right,  to  attempt  securing,  by  an  orderly  retreat,  such  of  his 
regiments  as  remained  unbroken ;  while  Dundee  perceiving  the 
rout,  rode  up  to  lead  on  the  Macdonalds  to  complete  the 
victory ;  but  when  in  the  act  of  pointing  out  the  way,  a  random 
shot  struck  him  through  an  opening  in  his  armour,  and  he  was 
carried  mortally  wounded  from  the  field. 

The  death  of  the  victorious  leader  saved  the  defeated  firom 
entire  destruction,  of  whom,  notwithstanding,  two  thousand 
were  killed  or  taken.  While  the  Highlanders  were  engaged 
in  plundering  the  baggage,  Mackay  escaped,  and  was  able,  in  a 
few  days,  to  surprise  a  detachment  at  Perth.  Cannon,  an 
Irishman,  who  succeeded  Dundee,  was  unequal  to  the  command. 
Afraid  of  the  cavalry,  he  sought  refuge  among  the  hills,  while 
his  opponent  was  equally  unwilling  to  lose  the  superiority  of 
the  plain.  The  Cameronian  regiment  decided  the  campaign. 
They  were  surprised  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  Dunkeld, 
and  so  hopeless  appeared  their  situation,  that  they  were 
abandoned  by  their  own  horse  in  despair;  but  intrenched  in 
their  houses  and  enclosures,  and  encouraged  by  the  brave 
Cleland,  who  fell  early  in  the  day,  they  repulsed  the  assailants 
with  such  severe  loss,  that  they  retired  to  their  homes  dis- 
heartened, and  did  not  resume  the  ofiensive  till  next  year,  when 
assembling  in  Strathmore,  they  were  themselves  surprised  and 
finally  dispersed.  To  restrain  their  future  incursions,  Mackay 
erected  Fort  William  on  the  site  of  Cromwell's  garrison  of 
Inverlochy. 

Defeated  in  the  field,  the  Jacobites  redoubled  their  eflPorts 
with  the  discontented,  and  concerted  a  wild  scheme  for 
uniting  the  presbyterians  with  the  papists,. in  order  to  efiect 
the  restoration  of  James ;  but  the  plot  bein^  detected,  and  the 
conspirators  pardoned,  their  last  hopes  were  placed  on  par- 
liament refusing  to  redress  the  popular  grievances.  The 
moderation  of  government  disappointed  them.  The  forfeitures 
and  fines  incurred  during  the  late  reigns  were  repealed,  the 
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act  of  supremacy  annulled,  and  presbytery  established  as  Ui« 

religion  of  the  state.     While  William  was  thus  endeavouring 

to    conciliate    the  Lowlands,  an  attempt    to  purchase    the 

friendship  of  the  dans,  was  productive  of  a  scene  of  cruelty, 

equalling  any  in  the  late  reigns.     The  earl  of  Braidalbin,  who 

had  been  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  money,  incurred 

a  suspicion,  that  he  meant  to  appropriate  the  whole  to  himself; 

and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  discovered  that  the  chie&  bad 

sought  permission  from  James  to  capitulate,  with  a  design  of 

resuming  their  arms  upon  some  fairer  opportunity.     A  proda^ 

mation,  requiring  their  submission  before  the  end  of  the  year, 

under  pain  of  military  exeontion,  was  issued  in  consequence, 

and  all,  except  Macdonald  of  Glenco,  took  the  oaths.     He 

unfortunately  lingered  till  the  year  bad  nearly  expired,  and 

then  applied  to  the  governor  of  Fort  William,  who  not  being 

a  civil  magistrate,  referred  him  to  the  sheriff  of  Argyle.     A 

severe  snow  storm  prevented  his  reaching  Inveraray,  till  the  day 

after  the  appointed  time ;  but  the  sheriff  received  his  oath,  and 

certified  the  cause  of  his  delay.     The  despatch  containing  the 

important   document    was   concealed    from   the    king,    till 

Dalrymple^  the  Scottish  secretary,  obtained  an  order,  signed 

and  countersigned,  for  the  <*  exUrpation  of  the  thievish  clan," 

which  he  accompanied  with  private  instructions  to  the  eom- 

mander»in«-chief,  recommending  the  long  and  cold  winter  nights, 

as  the  fittest  season  for  accomplishing  the  massacre,  when  the 

inhabitants  could  neither  escape  to  the  hills,  or  exist  without 

shelter.    Olenoo,  on  the  faith  of  his  submission  being  accepted, 

had  remained  at  home  a  month  without  dread,  when  in  the 

middle  of  Febmary,  a  party  of  soldiers  firom  Fort  William, 

arrived  in  the  Glen.    They  came  under  pretence  of  collecting 

cess,  and  as  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  whose  niece  was  married 

to  one  of  Olenoo's  sons,  commanded,  the  party  were  received 

with  aflfectionate  kindness,  and  treated  with  the  most  nnsna* 

pecting  hospitality.     For  a  fortnight,  Glenlyon  lodged  in  the 

house,  and  sat  daily  at  the  board  of  his  nephew ;  and  they  had 

spent  at  cards  together,  the  very  evening  when  the  orders 

arrived,  that  not  one  male  under  seventy,  should  see  the 

morning  dawn !     At  midnight,  the  ciy  of  murder  arose,  and 

the  vale,  which  at  the  close  of  the  day,  had  resounded  with 
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mirth  and  conviviality,  waa  disturbed  with  the  groans  of  deaths 
and  the  shrieks  of  despair.  Glenco  was  shot  as  he  rose  from 
his  bed ;  his  wife  was  stripped  naked  by  the  soldiers,  who  tore 
the  rings  with  their  teeth  from  her  fingers*  At  Glenlyon's 
quarters,  ten  men,  among  whom,  was  his  landlord,  were  shot 
by  his  orders.  Women  perished  with  their  infants  in  their 
arms,  and  about  thirty-eight  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  guests ; 
those  who  remained,  fled  to  the  hills  during  a  tremendous 
storm,  whose  violence  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  another 
-band  of  murderers  to  close  the  passages.  Next  day,  the 
carnage  was  succeeded  by  rapine  and  desolation.  The  cattle 
were  driven  away,  and  the  cottages  burned  to  the  ground  I 
The  most  odious  part  of  this  horrible  transaction,  does 
certainly  belong  to  the  deliberate,  revengeful  villany  of 
Dairymple,  who  was  trained  in  Lauderdale's  school;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  free  William  from  the  blame  of  having 
incautiously,  at  least,  signed  a  warrant  for  military  execution, 
without  having  sufficiently  ascertained  the  necessity  of  the 
case;  at  leasit  such  was  the  general  impression  left,  by  an 
official,  tardy  examination  of  the  business,  that  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  after. 

When  the  parliament  assembled,  which  had  been  delayed, 
from  unwillingness  to  inquire  into  the  massacre^  its  only 
object  appeared  to  be  to  raise  mQney  for  the  support  of 
William's  continental  wars:  in  order  to  accelerate  which, 
in  the  session  1696,  the  marquis  of  Tweedale,  the  king's  com* 
missicmer,  incautiously  promised  in  his  majesty's  name  to  pat^ 
ronise  and  protect  a  Scottish  trading  company  to  Africa  and 
the  Indies,  and  an  act  was  passed  for  its  erection,  with  per- 
mission to  establish  colonies,  towns,  or  forts,  in  places  not 
inhabited  or  possessed  by  European  powers,  with  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  duties  for  the  space  of  twenty*-one  years.  This 
scheme  which  originated  with  William  Patterson,  a  man  of 
genius  and  simplicity  of  character,  the  first  projector  of  the 
bank  of  England,  was  highly  plausible,  and  excited  the  roost 
enthusiastic  anticipations  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
The  isthmus  of  Darien  was  chosen  for  the  settlement,  a  spot 
embracing  facilities  for  uniting  the  commerce  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  the  two  Indies,  beyond  any  other  that  could  have 
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been  pitched  upon.  With  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  the  col-^ 
ony  was  proposed  to  be  made  a  free  port,  and  shares  were 
allowed  to  be  held  by  those  who  did  not  reside  in  the  coun- 
try. The  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  very 
speedily  subscribed,  of  which  three  were  procured  in  Londoa 
alone  in  nine  days.  But  the  English  East  India  Company 
agitated  at  once  by  national  jealousy  and  by  the  spirit  of 
monopoly,  instantly  caught  the  alarm,  and  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  Dutch  was  equally  roused,  while  Spain  more 
justly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  an  active  and  enterprising  col-- 
ony  placed  in  the  heart  of  her  richest  possessions,  presented 
a  strong  remonstrance  against  the  enterprise.  Whether  the 
hostility  of  the  latter  power  could  have  reduced  the  colony, 
may  be  doubted,  but  the  ungenerous  opposition  of  the  former 
contributed  materially  to  render  the  attempt  abortive,  though 
the  main  cause  of  its  ruin  was  the  character  of  the  colonists ; 
the  higher  ranks  consisting  of  young  men  of  birth,  unfit  to 
command,  and  too  proud  to  obey ;  the  lower  orders  of  unin- 
structed  and  dissatisfied  Highlanders,  of  the  idle,  unprinci- 
pled, and  profligate,  while  the  persons  nominated  as  coun- 
sellors were  little  qualified  for  that  situation. 

The  first  expedition  sailed  from  Leith  roads,  in  July  1698, 
with  1200  men,  of  whom  300  were  gentlemen;  and  on  the 
Sd  November,  landed  between  Portobello  and  Carthagena, 
having  taken  possession  of  the  country  by  the  name  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  traced  the  foundations  of  their  intended  cap- 
ital. New  Edinburgh ;  their  first  object  was  to .  secure  the 
friendship  of  neighbouring  native  tribes;  their  next  to  attempt 
establishing  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  interesting  fact  of  an  European 
colony  established  on  liberal  principles,  in  trade,  policy,  and 
religion.  Their  privations  began  early,  their  supplies  from 
home  were  precarious,  and  all  the  governors  of  the  islands  and 
plantations  in  America  belonging  to  England  prohibited  any 
intercourse  with  them ;  they  were  put  upon  a  short  allowance 
of  bad  provisions,  and  tropical  diseases  breaking  out,  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  arose,  which  the  weakness  and  dissension 
of  the  council  was  unable  to  resist,  and  within  eight  months 
from  the   time  they  had  taken  possession,  they  evacuated 
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the  settlement.     A  second  and  a  third  expedition  wos  sent 
out,  the  last   consisting  of  four  ships,  and  containing  1300 
men,  sailed  from  Bute,  24ih  September,  1699,  and  reached 
Caledonia  Bay,  SOth  September;  but  the  same  causes  gave 
rise  to  similar  results,  and  the  Spaniards  taking  advantage 
of  their  weakness  and  dissensions,  with  a  considerable  for^se 
invested  the  place  by  sea  and  land,  when  the  survivors  made 
an  honourable  capitulation,  which,  however,  does  not  ai^)^^^ 
to  have  been  very  religiously  kept,  and  but  few  of  them  ew^^r 
returned  to  their  native  land. 

When  the  news  of  the  final  evacuation  of  Darien  reached 
Scotland,  the  public  mind  was  excited  to  a  degree  of  frenzy, 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  loss ;  and  the  Jacobites  who  had 
procured  themselves  to  be  chosen  managers  of  the  company^ 
kept  alive  the  indignation  of  the  country,  as  a  means  of  op- 
position to  government ;  and  the  presbyterians  who  had  em- 
barked deeply  in  the  concern,  had  their  sense  of  pecuniary 
loss  stimulated  by  their  national  pride  or  patriotism.  An  ad- 
dress to  the  king  to  assemble  the  parliament  was  passionately 
subscribed,  but  his  majesty  refused  to  give  any  order  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  discontent  increased  90  much,  that  the  pres* 
byterians  and  Jacobites  for  once  were  united  under  the  same 
banners,  and  had  prepared  a  resolution  for  supporting  the 
colony  as  a  national  concern,  when  the  meeting  was  adjourned; 
but  the  adjournment  did  not  allay  the  ferment,  and  in  the 
recess  some  of  the  most  violent  projects  were  agitated ;  as 
whether  to  assemble  the  parliament  by  force,  or  hold  a  con- 
vention of  the  estates  at  Perth,  and  as  all  their  misfortunes 
were  traced  by  the  Scots  to  the  want  of  the  royal  residence 
among  them,  the  separation  of  the  two  crowns  became  a 
favourite  topic  of  discussion. 

Bat  the  personal  ambition  of  Louis  prevented  his  enoour- 
aging  a  scheme,  that  he  professed  to  have  so  much  at  heart, 
and  to  procure  the  succession  of  Spain  to  bis  grandson,  he  per- 
suaded James  to  wait  with  patience,  till  provklenee  by  the  death 
of  William,  should  put  him  in  quiet  posseaskMi  of  his  throne. 
The  time»  however,  was  rapidly  approaching  when  these  rivals 
were  both  to  quit  the  scene  of  their  contention.  James  among 
the  monks  of  La  Trappe,  presented  a  picture  of  the  most 

VOL.    IV.  4  I 
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rigorous  self-tormenty  till  nature  failed  ia  the  cootest:  upon 
his  deathbed  Louis  gratified  him  by  the  decUration,  that  after 
his  death  he  would  acknowledge  his  son  as  king  of  Briuin. 
William  in  his  last  message  to  the  English  house  of  commons^ 
as  the  most  eflPectual  means  for  promoting  the  protestant  suc- 
cession in  the  three  kingdoms,  recommended  a  union  with 
Scotland.  But  be  was  not  destined  to  see  it  accomplished. 
His  constitution  not  originally  strong,  had  been  considerably 
weakened  by  the  constant  anxiety  and  fatigue  he  had  under- 
gone, and  a  fall  from  horseback  was  succeeded  by  a  fever  and 
ague,  under  which  he  sank,  March  8th,  170S,  in  the  6fty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

His  character  as  the  undaunted  deliverer  of  his  native  land 
from  a  foreign  foe,  and  of  Britain  from  domestic  tyranny ;  as 
the  champion  of  freedom  and  protestantism  in  Europe,  must 
ever  stand  on  the  proudest  eminence,  and  it  is  only  when  we 
view  him  as  king  of  Scotland,  that  we  are  compelled  to  abate 
our  admiration ;  yet  his  conduct  there  was  perhaps  more  un- 
fortunate than  blamable,  and  the  faults  he  committed  origi- 
nated from  a  principle  which  has  been  even  considered  as 
worthy  of  praise, — ^that  kind  of  impartiality,  which  in  revolu- 
tionary times  employs  and  seeks  to  upite  in  one  government, 
both  the  supporters  and  the  opposers  of  a  demolished  despo-  * 
tbm,  which  is  almost  always  the  source  of  certain  wretchedness 
to  the  people,  but  of  very  uncertain  stability  to  the  throne* 

ANNE, 

The  next  protestant  heiress,  succeeded  her  brother-in-law, 
and  immediately  notified  her  accession  to  the  Scottish  privy 
council,  in  a  letter  continuing  the  present  administration  in 
office,  and  professing  her  intention  to  preserve  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  The  convention  par- 
liament had  not  only  continued  during  the  reign  of  William, 
but  had  also  prolonged  its  power  of  meeting  to  within  twenty 
days  after  his  decease.  It  had  been,  however,  irregularly  pro- 
rogued beyond  that  time,  and  when  it  met,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  head  of  the  Jacobites,  who  had  personally 
applied  to  the  queen  for  its  dissolution,  protested  against  its 

83 
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proceedings,  as  an  illegal  assembly,  and  seceded,  accompanied 
by  eighty  members;  the  remainder,  the  majority,  proceeded, 
notwithstanding,  to  business,  ratified  the  acts  in  favour  of  the 
presbyterian  constitution,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  late  king's 
recommendation,  appointed  commissioners  to  meet  with  a 
deputation  of  the  English  parliament  at  Westminster,  to  treat 
for  an  incorporating  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  bill,  by  Marchmont  the  chancellor,  for  the  incapa* 
citation  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  occasioned  the 
prorogation  of  the  parliament,  which  was  soon  after  dissolved. 
The  new  parliament  met,  16th  May,  1703.  In  the  interval, 
a  change  of  ministry  had  taken  place,  by  the  influence  of 
Queensberry,and  the  Jacobites  anticipated  a  complete  triumph; 
but  the  influence  of  the  presby terians  prevailed.  It .  was 
declared  high  treason  to  attempt  any  alteration  in  the  claim 
of  rights,  which  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  episcopacy  being 
restored,  the  Jacobites  deserted  the  commissioner,  and  ever 
after  counted  with  the  opposition.  The  principal  inducement 
held  out  to  the  Scots  to  adopt  the  Union,  was  a  participation 
in  the  commercial  advantages  of  England ;  but  the  contracted 
spirit  of  monopoly,  strove  to  limit  the  favour ;  and  tlie  Scots, 
who  imagined  any  compromise  would  lower  the  dignity,  and 
surrender  the  independence  of  the  nation,  determined  to 
provide  for  the  honour  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  by  an  *^  act 
of  security,"  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  in  case  of  the 
queen's  demise,  the  present  parliament,  if  prorogued,  or  the 
last  parliament,  if  dissolved,  should  meet  within  twenty  days; 
and  that  no  papist  nor  foreigner  having  a  Scots  title,  unless 
possessed  of  an  estate  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  yearly  within 
the  kingdom,  should  sit,  or  vote  in  the  same,  which  was  to 
settle  the  succession  to  the  crown,  should  it  be  left  unsettle^ 
at  her  majesty's  death ;  and  that  the  same  person  should  not 
hold  both  crowns,  unless  a  full  participation  were  given  to  the 
Scots  in  all  the  English  commercial  privileges,  or  the  influence 
of  Englishmen  in  their  concerns  prevented.  All  commissions 
were  to  expire  with  the  sovereign,  and  the  population  fit  to 
bear  arms,  to  be  assembled  once  a  month  for  training.  To 
this  act,  which  was  deenfed  equivalent  to  an  act  of  separation, 
the  queen  refused  to  assent,  and  parliament  in  return,  refused 
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to  grmpt  any  auppliesi  while  the  general  indignation  rose  so 
high,  that  an  appeal  to  the  sword  wias  evenly  talked  of. 

Amid  such  confusion,  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
France,  who  never  ooatted  any  opportmuQr  of  harasang  her 
neighbours,  brought  forward  the  claims  <tf  the  late  king's  son. 
Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat,  who;  at  a  late  age,  paid  the  forfeit  of 
his  multiplied  crimes  and  intrigues,  was  first  employed  as  an 
agent  among  the  Highland  clans;  but  his  unprincipled 
intrigues  with  both  parties  at  once,  being  discovered^  the 
whole  plan  melted  away,  and  its  only  consequence,  was  the 
removal  of  Queensberry  from  office,  and  Tweedale's  appoint- 
ment in  his  room;  and  in  a  parliament  to  which  he  was 
appointed  commissioner,  the  obnoxious  act  was  touched  with 
the  royal  sceptre,  the  only  conditions  on  which  a  supply  could 
be  obtained.  This  produced  retaliatory  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  who  were,  or  affected  to  be  greatly 
alarmed^  and  every  thing  assumed  the  most  warlike  appearance. 
These  mutual  acts  of  irritation,  rendered  the  necessity  of  the 
Union  more  apparent,  and  the  queen,  who  evinced  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  accomplish  what  had  been  so  often  attempted  in 
vain,  reinstated  Queensberry  in  office,  and  associated  with 
him  the  young  duke  of  Argyle  as  commissioner.  With  much 
adroitness,  and  after  a  violent  struggle,  the  queen  was 
empowered  to  nominate  the  commissioners  on  both  sides,  who 
met  first,  thirty-one  in  number  for  each,  at  the  Cockpit,  near 
Whitehall,  London,  16th  April,  1706;  and  in  about  two 
months,  the  articles  were  agreed  upon,  which  should  be  laid 
before  both  the  Scottish  and  English  parliaments.  They 
were  in  substance :  <^  That  from  and  after  the  1st  of  May, 
1707,  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  should  be  incor* 
porated  into  one  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  same 
sovereign,  and  that  the  succession  should  be  fixed  in  the 
princess  Sophia,  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  her  descendants, 
being  proles  tan  ts.  All  papists,  or  persons  marrying  papists, 
being  declared  incapable  of  ascending  the  Uirone.  That 
there  should  be  one  parliament,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
Scotland  should  be  forty^^five  commoners,  and  no  more,  aod 
sixteen  representative  peers ;  but  that  all  the  others  should  en- 
joy the  rank  of  peers  of  Great  Britain,  only  they  should  not  sit 
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and  vote  in  the  parliament,  or  vote  upon  the  trial  of  peers. 
That  the  public  law  and  government  should  be  the  same  in 
both,  but  each  to  retain  their  own  respective  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  and  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  laws  con^- 
cerniog  private  rights,  except  for  the  evident  benefit  of  the 
subjects  of  Scotland ;  a  foil  participation  in  all  the  benefits 
and  privileges  of  commerce,  with  an  equalization  of  the  imposts 
and  taxes,  all  differences  on  which,  were  to  be  decided  in    a 
new  court  of  exchequer;  all  heritable  offices  and  jurisdictions 
were  to  remain  as  formerly.     There  was  to  be  only  one  seal 
for  the  united  kingdom,  and  the  regalia  was  never  to  be 
removed  from  Scotland.     Besides,  there  was  one,  perhaps 
the  most  important  article,  an  equivalent,  or  compensation  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  to  be  paid  by  the  English 
treasury,  for  what  part  of  the  Scottish   customs  and  excise 
should  go  to  pay  any  part  of  the  public  debt  of  England,  and 
to  repay  the  losses  incurred  by  the  Darien  company,  a  sum 
neoes8ai*y  to  obtain  the  support  or  the  sUence  of  some  of  the 
most  noisy  oppositionists. 

As  the  majority  in  Scotland  had  never  contemplated  more 
than  a  federative  union,  a  violent  and  almost  universal  burst 
of  indignation  was  heard  when  these  articles  were  announced  : 
the  nobles,  merchants,  and  people,  united  in  deprecating  a 
union,  which  they  imagined  would  degrade  the  dignity  of  their 
chiefs,  load  them  with  English  taxes  and  excise,  and  destroy 
for  ever  that  independence  for  which  Wallace  had  bled,  and 
Bruce  had  conquered.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  whether 
any  of  the  statesmen  saw  clearly  the  advantages  that  wei'e 
ultimately  to  arise  from  this  happy  event,  so  great  was  the 
prejudice,  and  so  many  the  obstacles,  from  the  passions  and 
private  interests  of  the  parties ;  but  a  conviction  of  the  evils 
which  must  arise  from  the  separation  of  the  crowns,  and  tlie 
danger  of  renewing  any  civil  contest,  had  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  most  enlightened  promoters  of  the  measure,  while 
motives  of  personal  aggrandizement  and  immediate  profit  were 
dexterously  urged  upon  those  whose  patriotism  was  susceptible 
of  no  higher  excitemoDtt  In  parliament  it  met  with  a  powerful 
and  strenuous  opposition  from  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
4)rators  Scotland  ever  produced.     ^*  Where,"  said  Belhaven, 
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in  his  last,  energetic,  bnt  vain  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  a  Scot- 
tish parliament,  "  where  are  the  Dougbses,  the  Grahams,  the 
Campbells,  our  peers,  and  chieftains,  who  vindicated  by  their 
swords  from  the  usurpation  of  the  English  Edwards,  the  in- 
dependence  of  their  country,  which  their  sons  are  about  to 
forfeit  by  a  single  vote?     I  see  the  English  constitution  re- 
maining firm ;  the  same  houses  of  parliament ;  the  same  taxes, 
customs,  and  excise ;  the  same  trading  companies,  laws,  and 
judicatures,  whilst  ours  are  either  subjected  to  new  regulations, 
or  are  annihilated  for  ever.     And  for  what  ?  that  we  may  be 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  paying  their  old  arrears,  and  pre- 
senting a  few  witnesses  to  attest  the  new  debts,  which  they 
may  be  pleased  to  contract !     Good  God !  is  this  an  entire 
surrender  ?    My  heart  burste  with  indignation  and  grief,  at  the 
triumph  which  the  English  will  obtain  to-day,  over  a  fierce 
and  warlike  nation,  that  has  straggled  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence so  long !     But  if  England  should  ofier  us  our  own 
conditions,  never  will  I  consent  to  the  surrender  of  our  sov- 
ereignty, without  which,  unless  the  contracting  parties  remain 
independent,  there  is  no  security  different  from  his,  who  stip- 
ulates for  the  preservation  of  his  property,  when  he  becomes  a 
slave !"    A  secret  distribution  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  under 
the  name  of  arrears,  blunted  the  effect  of  this  address  in  the 
house.     But  all  could  not  be  purchased,  and  a  conspiracy  out 
of  doors  threatened  to  accomplish,  what  no  arguments  could 
produce  within.     At  Glasgow  the  populace  incensed  at  the 
opposition  of  the  magistrates,  to  an  address  against  the  union, 
seized,  and  for  some  days  kept  tumultuous  possession  of  the 
town.     Throughout  the  western  counties  the  Cameronians  and 
peasants  held  frequent  meetings;  and  at  Dumfries,  the  articles 
were  burned  at  the  Cross ;  the  conspiracy  extended  to  Perth 
and  Angus,  and  Cunningham,  an  old  and  experienced  officer, 
was  already  in  Edinburgh  concerting  a  general  rising,  when 
the  whole  was  most  fortunately  discovered  to  the  commissioner, 
and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.     In  the  capital  the  mob  were 
outrageous,  and  the  commissioner  at  the  risk  of  his  life  attended 
his  duty  in  parliament;  nor  was  it  till  a  strong  party  of  mili- 
tary was   introduced,  that   any  who  were   not  in  opposition 
could  venture  to  appear  on  the  streets.     The  duke  of  Hamil- 
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ivc-      ton,  whose  versatility  as  a  statesman,  had  often  disappointed 
die      the  hopes  of  the  opposition,  was  the  occasion  of  their  losing 
eir       the  best  and   only  opportunity  which  appeared   to  promise 
0-       success.     It  was  proposed  when  the  article  respecting  the  re- 
0       presentation  should  come  to  be  discussed,  upon  its  being  carried, 
as  they  expected,  a  solemn  protest  should  be  entered ;  and  on 
s,        its  refusal,  they  were  to  retire  in  a  body,  and  present  an  ad- 
id       dress  to  the  queen.     Had  this  measure  been  duly  executed. 
In       the  commissioner  and  his  friends,  it  is  said,  were  prepared  to 
be       adjourn  the  parliament,  and  to  desist  from  an  union  to  which 
^       the  aversion  of  the  people  was  so  general ;  but  on  the  evening 
cT       before,  Hamilton  was  gained  by  the  promises  of  Queensbeny, 
'^       and  shrinking  from  the  responsibility  of  heading  the  address- 
k       ers,  he  pretended  indisposition  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful 
:r        day,  and  the  court  party  carrying  their  motion,  the  opposition 
,  *      withdrew  in  disgust.     The  other  articles  were  carried  without 
debate,  and  the  only  addition  to  these,  settled  on  by  the  com- 
missioners, was  one  for  securing  the  presbyterian  religion,  as 
the  established  religion  of  Scotland — and  the  episcop^Uian,  as 
the  same  in  England.     The  treaty,  which  by  courtesy  had  been 
first  discussed  in  the  Scottish,  was  transmitted  to  the  English 
parliament,   where   it  occasioned  a  warm    debate,   but  was 
eventually  carried  by  an  overpowering  majority.     It  immedi- 
ately received  the  royal  sanction,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1707, 
the  queen  of  the  kingdoms  of  Scotiand  and  England  was  pro- 
claimed queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 


THE   END, 
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